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COUNSEL  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

The  Attorney-Genekal, 
Mr.  James,  Q.  C,  ■ 
Mr.  Bodkin, 
Mr.  Welsby,  and 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  ,' 


COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PRISONER. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Shee, 
Mr.  Geove,  Q.  C, 
Mr.  JjeaY,  and 
Mr.  Kenealey. 


The  foUoTOng  Gentlemen  were  sworn  on 

THE  JURY. 

Thomas  Knight,  of  Leytonstoue. 

EicHD.  Dumbeell,  Eore  Street. 

Wm.  Mavoe,  Park  Street. 

Wm.  N^;wman,  Coleshill  Street. 

George  Miller,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

George  Oakshott,  Ham  Line,  "West  Ham. 

Charles  Bates,  Borough  Eoad. 

Wm.  Ecolestone,  Hapi  Lane. 

SA'MHEL  Mullett,  Great  Portland  Street. 

John  Over,  Grosvenor  Road,  Pimlico. 

Wm.  Nash,  Conduit  Street. 

Wm.  Fletcher,  Fore  Street. 


The  prisoner,  William  Palmer,  Surgeon,  of  Eugeley,  aged  31,  was 
indicted  for  having  at  Eugeley,  county  of  Stafford,  on  November  21st,'1855, 
feloniously,  wilfully,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  committed  murder  on  the 
person  of  John  Parsons  Cook.  . 


riEST  DAY'S  TEIAL. 

May  14,  1856. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  called  upon,  pleaded  Not  Guiltv. 

Mr  Jumes—Uy  Lords,  my  friend  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  has  communicated  to  me  his 
wish  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Attorney-General,  that,  if  any  of  the  jury  are  connected 
with 'insurance  offices  in  any  way,  they  should  leave  the  box ;  that  is  the  wish  of  the  pro- 
secution also.  The  offices  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  particular  will  be  the  Prince  oi 
Wales,  the  Solicitors'  and  General,  and  the  Midland  Counties. 

Lord  Campbell. — Everything  should  be  done  to  remove  even  a  suspicion  that  the  trial 
is  not  fair ;  therefore,  if  there  be  any  juryman  who  is  connected  with  any  insurance  office, 
without  any  imputation  on  him,  he  will  be  good  enough  to  withdraw. 

A  Juror. — That  merely  applies  to  proprietors  and  shareholders,  my  Lord  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — Certainly ;  that  is  all. 

The  Attorney-General.— May  it  please  your  Lordships  ;  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  You 
are  assembled  to-day  to  discharge  the  most  solemn  duty  that  man  can  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  to  sit  in  judgment,  with  the  issue  of  life  and  death  in  your  hands,  upon  one  who 
stands  charged  with  the  highest  crime  for  which  man  can  be  arraigned  before  a  worldly 
tribunal.  1  am  sure  that  I  need  not  ask  your  most  anxious  and  earnest  attention  to  such  a 
case,  but  there  is  one  duty  which  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  perform.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  have  given  it  a  profound  and  painful  interest  throughout  the  whole 
country  :  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  man  who  has  not  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  the 
issue  which  you  are  now  to  decide.  The  details  have  been  seized  upon  with  eager  avidity 
— there  is  scarcely  a  society  in  which  the  merits  of  it  have  not  been  discussed. 

Gentlemen,  standing  here  as  a  minister  of  justice,  with  no  interest  and  no  desire  save 
that  justice  shall  be  done  impartially  and  righteously,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  warn 
you  not  to  allow  any  preconceived  opinion  to  operate  on  your  judgment  this  day.  Your 
bounden  duty  is  to  try  this  case  according  to  the  evidence  which  shall  be  brought  before 
you,  and  according  to  that  alone.  You  must  discard  from  youi"  minds  anything  you  have 
read  or  heard,  or  any  opinion  you  may  previously  have  formed.  If  the  evidence  shall 
satisfy  you  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  you  will  discharge  your  duty  to  society  and  to  your 
consciences,  and  the  oaths  you  have  taken,  by  fearlessly  pronouncing  your  verdict  accord- 
ingly ;  hut,  if  the  evidence  shall  fail  to  produce  that  reasonable  conviction  on  your  minds, 
God  forbid  that  the  scale  of  justice  should  be  inclined  against  the  prisoner  by  anything 
of  prejudice  that  should  be  imported  into  such  an  inquiry  as  this  !  My  duty,  gentlemen, 
will  be  a  simple  one ;  it  will  be  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  upon  which  the  prosecution  is 
founded.  I  ask  your  patient  attention  to  them  ;  they  are  somewhat  of  a  complicated  cha- 
racter,—they  range  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  because  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  this  case,  to  go  back  into  circumstances  of  a  somewhat  antecedent 
period ;  but  this  I  may  safely  say,  that  in  my  conscience  I  believe  there  is  not  one  single 
fact  to  which  I  am  about  to  ask  your  patient  attention  that  has  not  immediate  and  most 
important  bearings  on  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  William  Palmer,  was  by  profession  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. He  carried  on  that  profession  at  the  town  of  Eugeley,  in  Staffordshire,  and  did 
so  for  several  years.  In  later  years,  however,  he  became  addicted  to  turf  pursuits,  which 
greatly  drew  off  his  attention  and  weaned  him  from  his  profession.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  I  am  informed,  he  had  made  over  his  business,  except  one  or  two 
patients  immediately  connected  with  himself,  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thirlby,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  assistant;  and  who  is  now  carrying  on,  in  addition  to  the  business"  of 
1  aimer,  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  Rugeley.  I  believe  Palmer's  name  was 
still  ostensibly  kept  up,  but  the  business  had  previously  been  transferred  to  Thirlby  and 
Palmer  himself  had  ceased  to  practise. 

In  the  course  of  the  pursuits  connected  with  the  turf  he  became  intimate  with  the 
man  whose  death  forms  the  subject-matter  of  this  inquiry -Mr.  Parsons  Cook.  Now 
Mr.  Cook  was  a  young  man  of  decent  family,  who  had  originally  been  brought  up  or 
intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  but  after  a  time 
Will  ',"F'°TuP''''.P®'''y'  ^  12,000?.  or  15,000;.,  had  become  dis- 

lucunea  to  a  laborious  profession,  and  betook  himself  also  to  the  turf.  He  kept  race- 
connertP^  o  1  f  ""-^r  ^^^^.'^^^''^^^'y  5  ?nd  in  the  course  of  those  pursuits  became  much 

Ser  ofthi«M°'p'''''^  'n'T^  """^  ^^'f  P"'°""''  ^^"^^"^  P^*""'-  is  for  the 
for  the  chnri.  Pfl^e^^Cookthat  the  prisoner  stands  indicted  on  the  present  occasion, 
tor  the  charge  against  him  is  that  he  took  away  that  man's  life  by  poison 

Gentlemen,  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  you  the  circumstances  in  which  the  prisoner 
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William  P»lnior  was  then  placed,  and  the  position  in  which  he  stood  relatively  to  the 
deceased  Mr.  Cook  ;  it  will  be  impossible  thoroughly  to  understand  this  case  in  all  its 
bearings  witliout  those  circumstances  being  detailed  to  you  ;  and  it  will  be  necessarj- 
therefore  that  I  should  bring  them  particularly  to  your  attention.  The  case  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  I  have  to  urge  against  Palmer,  is  this, — that  being  in  desperate 
circumstances,  with  ruin,  disgrace,  and  punishment  staring  him  in  the  face,  which  could 
only  be  averted  by  means  of  money,  he  took  advantage  of  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Cook,  when  Mr.  Cook  had  become  tlie  OM-ner  of  a  considerable  sum,  to  destroy  him  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  that  sum.  At  tlie  Shrewsbury  races  in  18.55  Mr.  Cook  was 
the  owner  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  I  have  said  before.  At  that  time  Palmer 
was  a  ruined  man,  and  it  is  immediately  after  these  races  that  the  transaction  which  you 
are  to  inquire  into  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  Now  I  shall  first  proceed  to  show  you 
what  was  the  position  of  Palmer  at  that  time,  because  out  of  that  position,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Palmer  was  then  placed,  spring  as  we  say  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  commit  this  heinous  crime.  If  I  show  upon  evidence  which  can  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  on  your  minds  that  he  committed  the  crime,  motive  becomes  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  ;  nevertheless  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  it  is  natural,  and  it  is  right, 
to  look  to  see  what  may  have  been  the  motive  by  which  a  man  has  been  impelled  to 
crime.  If  we  find  strong  motives,  the  more  readily  should  we  be  led  to  believe  in  the 
probability  of  crime  having  been  committed.  If  we  find  a  total  absence  of  motive,  the 
probability  is  the  other  way.  In  this  case  the  motive  will  be  matter  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  as  the  circumstances  out  of  which  we  say  the  motive  arises  in  this  case 
come  first  in  the  order  of  time,  I  will  deal  with  them  first,  before  I  come  to  that  which  is 
the  more  immediate  subject-matter  of  our  inquiry.  It  seems  to  me  more  convenient  to 
follow  the  chronological  order  of  events,  and  I  therefore  will  pursue  that  course. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  that  as  early  as  the  year  1853  Palmer  had  got  into  pecuniary 
difficulties — he  began  to  raise  money  on  bills.  In  the  year  1854  his  circumstances  became 
worse,  and  he  was  at  that  time  indebted  to  different  persons  in  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  he  then  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  bring 
before  you  because  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  case.  But  here,  gentlemen,  I  am 
anxious  to  make  a  preliminary  obsen^ation.  It  will  become  necessary  for  me  to  detail  to 
you  transactions  involving  fraud,  and,  what  is  worse,  forgery, — circumstances  and  transac- 
tions rejecting  the  greatest  discredit  on  those  connected  with  them.  I  am  anxious,  while 
I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  truth  here  that  these  circumstances 
should  be  bi-ought  before  you,  yet  that  they  should  not  have  more  than  their  fair  and 
legitimate  effect.  You  must  not  allow  them  to  prejudice  your  minds  against  the  prisoner 
with  reference  to  that  which  is  the  real  matter  of  inquiry  here  to-day.  I  cannot  avoid 
bringing  them  forward,  but  I  would  anxiously  caution  you  and  pray  you  not  to  allow  any 
j)rejudice  created  by  the  history  of  these  transactions  to  operate  unfairly  to  this  man's 
prejudice.  A  man  may  be  guilty  of  fraud,  he  may  be  guilty  of  forgery;  it  does  not  follow 
he  should  be  guilty  of  murder.  Among  the  bills  on  which  Palmer  raised  money  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1854,  was  a  bill  for  2000/.,  which  he  discounted  with  Mr.  Padwick. 
That  bill  bore  upon  it  the  acceptance  of  Palmer's  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer  ;  she 
was  a  woman  and  is  a  woman  of  considerable  wealth  ;  and  her  acceptance  being  believed 
to  be  genuine  was  a  security  on  which  money  would  be  readily  advanced.  He  forged 
that  acceptance,  and  got  money  upon  it ;  and  that  was,  if  not  the  beginning,  at  least  one  of 
the  early  transactions  of  that  nature— for  there  are  a  large  series  of  them— m  which  money 
was  obtained  by  bills  discounted  by  Palmer,  with  his  mother's  acceptances  forged  upon 
them.  I  shall  show  you  how  by  and  by,  that  when  that  reached  its  climax  it  involved 
him  in  a  state  of  such  peril  and  emergency,  that— as  we  suggest,  but  it  is  for  you  to  form 
your  own  conclusions— he  had  recourse  to  a  desperate  expedient  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  con- 
sequences which  seemed  imminently  impending  over  him.  He  owed  j"*!,/':'''"/'*-'*;^ 
very  large  sum  of  money  ;  on  the  29th  of  September  in  that  year  his  wife  died ;  Jie  naa 
an  insurance  on  her  life  to  the  amount  of  13,000?.,  and  the  proceeds  of  that  insurance 
were  reali; 
•employed, 
name '  ~ 


insurance  on  her  life  to  the  amount  of  13,000?.,  and  the  proceeas  ot  tnat  insu.aiu^^ 
•e  realized,  and  with  the  K^.OOO/.  he  paid  off  some  of  his  most  pressing  liabilities,  nc 
ployed,  for  the  purpose,  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  those  liabilities,  a  gentleman  oi  inu 
name  of  Pratt,  a  solicitor  in  London,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  ^I'scounting  bills,  anaj>  nose 
name  will  be  largely  mixed  up  with  the  subsequent  transactions  I  shall  have  to  " emu  lo 
you.  Mr.  Pratt  received  for  him  a  sum  of  8000/.  and  disposed  of  it  in  ^^^^  f  jm  nt  o^^ 
various  liabilities  on  bills  which  were  in  the  hands  of  clients  of  Mr.  Pratt  s.  Mr.  \\  1 1^  u, 
a  solicitor  of  Birmingham,  who  had  also  advanced  money  to  the  prisoner  received  MOUi. 


more 
derabl 


re,  and  thus  13,000/.  of  debt  was  disposed  of;  but  that  still  '•^"^''''"^eVoJZ'  is- 
able  liabilities,  and,  among  others,  the  bill  which  I  liave  mentioned  of  2000..  dis 
counted  by  Mr.  Padwick,  remained  unpaid.  offpcted 
This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  year  1854.    In  the  course  of  that  year  he  ettectea 
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another  insurance  in  his  brother's  name,  but  Palmer  was  a  party  to  it,  and  cen-esponded 
with  Mr.  Pratt  on  the  subject  of  effecting  that  insurance;  and  the  policy  for  1;?,000/., 
immediately  it  was  effected,  was  assigned  to  Palmer.  On  the  strength  of  that  policy, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  paid  the  first  premium  out  of  a  bill  which 
he  discouuted  for  Palmer  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.,  they  proceeded  to  discount  further 
bills,  this  policy  being  kept  as  a  collateral  security.  The  bills  in  the  whole  amounted 
to  12,.500(;.  discounted  in  the  course  of  that  year.  I  find  that  there  were  two  discouuted 
as  early  as  Juue,  1S54,  which  were  held  over  from  month  to  month  to  keep  these  bills 
alive.  In  March,  1855,  two  bills  of  2000/.  each  were  discouuted,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  Palmer  bought  two  race-horses,  called  Nettle  and  Chicken  ;  the  names  of  which 
you  will  hear  of  again  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  These  bills  were  renewed  in 
June ;  they  became  due  on  the  28th  of  September  and  2nd  of  October :  they  were  then 
renewed  again,  and  became  due  on  the  1st  and  5th  of  January,  1856.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  1855,  a  bill  was  discounted  for  2000/.  at  three  months,  which  became  due  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  and  was  renewed  so  as  to  become  due  on  the  27th  of  October.  On  the 
23rd  of  July  a  bill  for  2000/.,  at  three  months,  was  discounted,  which  became  due  on  the 
25th  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  July  a  bill  for  2000/.,  at  three  months,  was  drawn  ;  that 
was  renewed  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  became  due  on  the  12th  of  January.  On  the 
27th  of  September  a  bill  for  1000/.  was  done  at  three  months,  the  proceeds  of  which  went 
to  pay  the  renewal  on  the  two  bills  of  2000/.  of  March  due  in  September,  and  the  bill  of 
the  23i-d  of  July  which  became  due  on  the  12th  of  October.  So  that  the  account  stood 
thus : — in  the  month  of  November,  when  the  Shrewsbury  races  took  place,  and  that 
pressure  was  put  on  the  prisoner  to  which  I  am  about  to  advert,  there  was  in  Mr.  Pratt's 
hands  a  bill  due  on  the  23rd  of  October  for  2000/.,  another  due  on  the  27th  of  October 
for  2000/.,  two  bills  due  on  the  9th  of  November  which  together  made  1500/.,  a  bill 
due  the  10th  of  December  for  lOOii/.,  one  on  the  1st  of  January  for  2000/.,  on  the 
5th  of  January  for  2000/.,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  January  2000/.  :  making  in  the  whole 
12,500/.  But  it  seemed  in  July  he  contrived  to  pay  1000/.,  therefore  there  remained 
due  at  this  period  in  the  mouth  of  November  11,500/.,  and  every  one  of  these  bills  bore 
the  forged  acceptance  of  the  prisoner's  mother.  You  will  therefore  understand  the 
pressure  which  naturally  and  necessarily  arose  upon  him,  the  pressure  on  the  liabilities 
of  11,500/.,  which  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  to  meet,  and  the  still  greater 
pressiire  which  arose  from  the  consciousness  that  the  moment  he  could  no  longer  go  on — 
that  his  mother  should  be  resorted  to  for  payment— the  fact  of  his  having  committed  these 
forgeries  would  at  once  become  manifest  and  known,  and  would  bring  on  him  the 
penalty  of  the  law  for  that  crime  so  committed. 

Now  in  these  transactions  the  deceased  Mr.  Cook  had ,  been  but  only  partially 
interested.  I  should  mention,  however,  before  I  go  into  the  further  history  of  the  case, 
that  the  prisoner's  brother  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1855.  The  life  had  been  insured, 
and  the  policy  assigned  to  the  prisoner  for  13,000/.,  and  he  of  course  expected  that  the 
proceeds  of  that  insurance  would  pay  off  these  liabilities.  But,  as  I  shall  show  you 
presently,  the  ofiace  in  which  the  insurance  had  been  effected  declined  to  pay,  and  con- 
sequently there  was.no  assistance  to  be  derived  from  that  source. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  about  to  say  that  Mr.  Cook  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  mixed  up  with  the  prisoner  in  these  pecuniary  transactions  to 
wliich  1  have  been  adverting.  It  seems  that  in  the  mouth  of  May,  1855,  Palmer  was 
pressed  to  pay  a  sum  of  500/.  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Serjeant,  I  believe,  on  a  bill 
transaction.  He  had  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pratt  at  that  time,  arising  from  these  bill 
transactions,  a  balance  of  310/.  to  his  credit  ;  and  he  wanted  Mr.  Pratt  to  advance  the 
190/.  necessary  to  make  up  the  500/.  Mr.  Pratt  dechned  to  do  that  except  on  security 
on  which  1  aimer  offered  him  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Cook,  representing  Mr.  Cook  to  be  a 
fm/  °  n?c  'f"*"  ^T"'^  security;  and  accordingly  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Cook  for 

200/.  was  sent  up,  and  on  that  Mr.  Pratt  advanced  the  money.  I  believe  this  was  the 
Jrst  _  transaction  of  the  kind  with  Mr.  Cook.  I  do  not  know  it  has  any  immedia  e 
bearing  on  the  subject,  further  than  this,  that  I  am  anxious,  as  far  as  I  know  to  lav 
T/ll  *  ^■'•eumstances  which  show  the  relation  between  Palmer  and  CoSf 
That  bil  of  200/  when  it  became  due.  Palmer  failed  to  provide  for,  and  Mr  Cook  had 
to  provide  for  it  himself,  which  he  did,  and  the  bill  was  paid,  af  e^ l  aSi  -rfiS 
dishonoured.  Then  in  the  August  of  that  year  a  trnnsactioi;  ook  ^ whSh  aSn 
y\Tu\^Tr^''^''''^'^'7l'^^'^  P^^-*''^'^!'^'-  attention;  in^heAugu  t  ofthat 

i^^rS^f  pSSu^dffl  f  -5^-11^1°  lii^^^ltin^SmeaS^J 

securit;  than        l^^'il^tJ^^^^'lt  cS^^^^  ^V^^  ^ 
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represented  this  as  a  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Cook  required  the  money,  and  it  may  be 
that  never  was  the  fact.    I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  now  how  that  stood,  but  I 
will  give  him  the  credit  to  suppose  it  was  true,  and  that  it  was  a  transaction  in  which  he 
had  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Cook  for  the  proposals  he  was  making  to  Mr.  Prait.  Mr. 
Cook  was  engaged  upon  the  turf,  sometimes  winning,  sometimes  losing;  purchasing 
horses,  it  may  perfectly  well  be  at  that  time  he  required  this  loan  of  500/<  as  represented 
by  Palmer.    Mr.  Pratt,  as  I  said  before,  declined  to  advance  the  money  except  upon 
more  available  security,  upon  which  Palmer  proposed  an  assignment  by  Mr.  Cook  of 
two  race-horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Cook ;  the  one  called  Polestar,  the  horse  that  aftei^ 
wards  won  at  Shrewsbury  races,  and  the  otlier  called  Sirius ;  and  an  assignment  was 
accordingly  prepared :  this  assignment  was  afterwards  executed  by  Mr.  Cook,  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Pratt,  as  a  collateral  security  for  this  sum  of  500^.    Now  that  being  so,  on  this 
representation  Mr.  Cook  was  entitled  to  the  money,  that  is  to  say,  to  so  much  money  as 
could  be  realised  upon  the  securiiy.    The  whole  of  that  500Z.  was  not  to  be  paid  on  the 
terms  on  which  Mr.  Pratt  advanced  money ;  the  arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Pratt  should 
give  for  the  acceptance  of  500?.  at  three  months,  and  the  assignment  of  these  two  horses, 
a  sum  of  375/.  in  money,  a  wine-warrant  for  65/.  (of  course,  I  need  not  tell  you,  never 
realised),  discount  for  three  months  on  the  amount  for  which  it  was  nominally  given, 
50/.,  and  expenses  10/.,  making  in  the  whole  500/.    Now  at  all  events  Mr.  Cook  was 
entitled  to  the  375/.  in  cash,  and  the  wine-warrant  for  65/.    Palmer  contrived  that  the 
cheque  and  the  wine-warrant  should  be  sent  to  him,  and  not  sent  to  Mr.  Cook  ;  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Pratt,  desiring  that  Mr.  Pratt  would  forward  them  to  him  at  the  Post-office, 
Doncaster,  as  he  was  there  to  see  Mr.  Cook.    He  was  not  to  see  Mr.  Cook  there,  for  Mr. 
Cook  was  not  there  ;  but  by  these  means  Palmer  got  the  cheque  and  the_  wine-'vtarrant 
into  his  own  hands.    Mr.  Pratt  sent  down  this  cheque,  which  was  on  his  banker's  in 
London,  in  this  form: — sending  it  to  a  man  in  the  country,  he  sent  it  on  a  stamp,  as  the 
Act  of  Parliament  requires.    He  affixed  to  the  face  of  the  cheque  a  receipt  stamp,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by  the  law,  of  striking  out  the  word 
"  bearer,"  and  writing  "  order."    The  effect  of  this  was,  as  you  are  all  no  doubt  aware, 
io  necessitate  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Cook  upon  the  back  of  the  cheque  or  order.  It 
■was  not  intended  by  Palmer  that  these  proceeds  should  find  their  way  into  Mr.  Cook's 
liands,  and  accordingly  he  forged  the  name  of  "  John  Parsons  Cook  "  on  the  back  of  that 
-cheque.    He  then  paid  the  cheque  into  his  banker's  at  Ilugeley :  the  proceeds  were 
realised,  paid  by  the  bankers  in  London,  and  went  to  the  credit  of  Palmer,  w)io  had  the 
advantage  of  the  cash.    Mr.  Cook  never  had  the  money,  and  you  will  see  that  about  the 
period  to  which  I  am  referring,  when  Mr.  Cook  came  to  his  end,  this  bill,  which  was  a 
bill  at  three  months,  in  respect  of  these  transactions  of  September  10,  was  becoming  due- 
it  would  be  due  in  the  course  of  ten  days ;  and  when  it  became  due  it  would  appear 
Palmer  had  had  the  money,  and  that,  in  order  to  get  the  money  which  ought  to  have 
come  to  Mr.  Cook,  he  had  forged  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Cook  on  this  cheque. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  this  was  the  only  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Cook  had  been  mixed 
up  with  the  prisoner  Palmer;  but  there  is  another  to  which  it  is  necesbaiy  to  refer. 
In  the  September  of  1855,  Palmer's  brother  having  died,  but  the  profits  of  the  insurance 
not  having  been  realized,  he  induced  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bates  to  propose  his  lite  to 
be  insured,  or  rather  he  induced  Bates  to  do  this.  He  had  succeeded  in  raising  money 
on  former  insurances,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  pressed  or  induced  Mr.  Cook  to  assist  mm 
in  this  transaction  with  the  view  to  enable  him,  by  representing  Bates  as  a  man  ot  sud- 
stance  and  worth,  and  producing  a  policy  on  Bates's  life,  to  get  further  ^^^^'^'-'l/^' 
collateral  security  on  that  policy.  I  put  it  no  higher,  and  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Cook  «  ould 
have  been  a  pai'y  to  any  other  transaction;  but  it  seems  on  the  5th  of  Septembei  Mr. 
Bates,  the  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Cook  were  together  at  Rugeley;  Mr.  Bates  ^"V  ^Pf,  °^ 
who  had  before  been  better  off  in  the  world,  but  who  had  l^llen  into  decaj,  '^"d  yi^oj'^*; 
been  compelled  to  accept  employment  from  Palmer  in  the  shape  '^.s"''*  ^"P^'  "'^"J^^^^ 
of  his  stables.  He  was  a  hanger-on  of  Palmer's,  working  m  stables  though  m  rather 
a  . better  position;  but  the  u>an  had  run  through  every thmg,  and  ^'-f.  "ot^nng  Wt  ^^as 
;a  healthy  young  man,  and  Palmer  proposed  to  him  to  insure  his  1'^%^"^?^ "  \a  1  do 
common  form  of  a  proposal  which  we  are  all  faniiliar  with    Mr.  Bates  s^^ud  1  do 

not  want  to  insure  my  lif^V       declined  the  notion  f  s"ch  a  thing,        "^^-'J^  X 
him,  and  Mr.  Cook  interposed  and  said,  "  You  had  better  do  't  J      ^  ^  i'nosal  for 
benefit ;  you  are  quite  safe  with  Palmer  ;"  and  they  pressed  him  to  Pr"P°?.^; 
this  i,.sun.nce  for  no  less  a  sum  than  2.5,000/.,  Cook  attesting  ^j"^,  P  °?  f^'lj^^^^^ 
filled  in,  referring  to  Palmer  as  the  medical  attendant,  and  '"'^f'^' V"? ,  1,  %"^  S 
Thirlby  as  the  referee  and  friend  who  was  to  speak  to  ^."^^f     '  ^^^J  ^^^^^^^^^ 

proposals  were  sent  up,  I  think,  to  the  Solicitors'  and  General  Office  T  uu  offi^  Jemg 
disposed  to  effect  this  insurance,  they  then  sent  up  another  for  10,000/.  to  the  MiUiana 
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Office  on  the  same  life  of  Bates  :  in  each  case  forther  infonnation  was  required  as  to  the 
position  of  this  man;  and  then,  instead  of  it  turning  out  that  lie  was  a  gentleman^  of 
responsibility  and  means,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  mere  person  m  the  establishment  ot 
Palmer.    The  office  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  thing  dropped. 

Lord  Campbell.— Whatever  you  have  yet  stated  bears  on  the  question  the  jury  are  to 
try,  and  I  suppose  this  will  have  the  same  tendency. 

The  Attoi-neij-General— If  your^Lordship  will  trust  to  me,  I  will  take  care  not  to  state 
anything  that  is  not  important. 

Lord  Campbell.—  By  our  law  we  cannot  allow  one  crime  to  show  the  possibility  of 
another,  but  whatever  may  bear  on  the  charge  to  be  tried  is  strictly  admissible. 

The  Attomcij-General.—l  trust  your  Lordship  will  give  me  credit  for  the  greatest 
anxiety  not  to  bring  forward  anything  unimportant,  but  this  seems  to  me  matter  which 
may  have  a  mpst  important  bearing  by  and  by. 

Gentlemen,  that  failed;  and  no  money  could  be  obtained  on  the  security  of  that 
policy ;  it  may  be  important  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  it  is  important  in  this  respect, 
that  it'  shows  the  desperate  straits  in  a  pecimiary  point  of  view  into  which  the  prisoner 
had  at  that  time  come. 

Now  that  failing,  we  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  insurance  on  the  brother's  life, 
and  I  find  by  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  Palmer  and  Mr.  Pratt, 
which  will  be  produced  to  you,  that  Mr.  Pratt  at  this  time,  having  applied  to  the  ofi&ce 
at  which  the  insurance  on  the  brother's  life— Walter  Palmer — had  been  effected,  found  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  money,  and  thereupon  began  to  press  Palmer  for  immediate 
payment  of  his  bills.  Having  the  correspondence  before  me,  I  will  refer  you  to  the 
letter  of  the  10th  of  September,  to  which  I  called  your  attention  just  now  ;  and  before 
reading  these  letters  I  will  state  that  which  I  will  by  and  by  prove,— that  he  had  the 
postmaster  at  Eugeley  completely  under  his  influence,  and  that  the  letters  addressed  to 
his  mother  were  intercepted  in  the  Post-office  and  handed  over  ^o  him. 

[The  learned  Attorney-General  then  read  extracts  from  various  letters  dated  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  passing  between  Palmer  and  Mr.  Prait,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Pratt  was  pressing  Palmer  for  the  payment  of  various  overdue  bills  and  the 
interest  arising  upon  them.] 

Gentlemen,  on  the  6th  of  November  two  writs  were  issued  for  4000Z.',  one  against 
Palmer  himself^  the  other  against  his  mother.  But  Mr.  Pratt  writes  to  him  on  the 
6th  November  to  say  he  has  sent  the  writs  to  Mr.  Crabb,  but  that  they  should  not  be 
served  until  he  sent  further  directions,  and  he  strongly  urges  him  to  make  good  arrange- 
ments, and  also  to  come  up  and  make  an  arrangement  as  to  a  bill  for  1500^.  which  was 
coming  due  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  he 
said  in  a  former  letter  he  would  delay  the  service  of  the  writs  to.  Palmer  went  up  and 
paid  a  sum  of  300Z. ;  he  had  paid  before  two  sums  of  2.50Z.,  one  personally,  and  one  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  which  three  sums  made  up  a  sum  of  800Z.  Mr.  Pratt  deducted 
from  this  200/.  for  two  months'  discount,  and  that  left  600/.  to  the  credit  of  the  first  bill 
coming  due,  which  was  a  bill  of  the  25th  of  October;  that  left  therefore  1400Z.  of  the 
2000/;  bill  still  payable.  On  the  13th  of  November,  which  is  a  very  important  day,  for 
it  is  the  day  on  which  Polestar  won  at  Shrewsbury,  he  writes  a  letter  referring  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  policy,  and  said  steps  would  be  taken  to  enforce  it.  That,  gentlemen, 
was  the  state  of  things  in  which  be  was  placed  at  the  period  of  the  last  letter,  dated  the 
13th  of  November,  and  you  will  find  from  this  correspondence  that  Mr.  Pratt,  who  was 
the  agent  through  whom  this  bill  had  been  discounted,  held  at  that  time  12,500/.  of  bill's 
in  his  hand,  minus  the  600/.  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  which  had  been  paid  off  on 
this,  leaving  also  about  10,000/.  of  bills,  the  whole  of  which  bore  the  forged  acceptances  of 
Palmer's  mother,  acceptances  either  forged  by  liim  or  by  some  one  at  his  desire,  and  for 
which  therefore  he  was  criminally  responsible  ;  and  you  find  that,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Office  declining  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  the  brother's  life  had  been  insured,  the  13,000/ 
Mr.  Pratt,  who  held  that  policy  as  a  collateral  security,  could  no  longer  go  on?  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  further  renewing  these  bills ;  and  therefore  had  issued  writs 
against  the  mother,  which  were  forthwith  to  be  served  in  case  Palmer  did  not  find  the 
means  of  at  all  events  paying  off.  a  portion,  and  enabling  Mr.  Pratt  to  justify  himself 
to  nis  clients  in  withholding  further  legal  proceedings.  ' 

Now  this  being  tlie  state  of  things,  we  come  to  the  events  connected  with  the  races'at 
fenrewsbury.  Mr,  Cook  was  the  owner,  as  you  are  now  aware,  of  a  mare  called  Pole- 
stai-,  and  she  was  entered  for  the  Shrewsbury  handicap.  She  was  very  advantao-eouslv 
weighted  and  Cook  believed  that  the  mare  would  win  and  he  betted  (for  him)1ar"e  v 

tTp"  W  f  .r'"*-    ^^-^        Z^'  ^'""^  13*'^  of  November,  the  v  .y  dSron  which 

the  last  letter  was  written,,  which,  would  reach^  Palmer  on  the  next  dayf  the  14th-  and 
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uuiih,  eaving  a  net  sum  of  381/.  \Qs.  to  the  credit  of  Cnah  T^^  I  -'a  \  .  ''^''uc- 
upon  the  race,  partly  for  himself,  and  I  am  ?old  nartlv  nn ^""^  ^Iso  betted  largely 
his  betting-book  showed  a  AvinninR  whicl  amo„nt/]  f^.    n      "^'P'"."^  result  was 

He  had  been  during  the  previous  wikaflhrwrette'r  Sr'aTd  1  stll^f "  llc''''- 
bury  he  had  in  his  pocket,  besides  the  stakes  which  he  wafonfli  i  .  s^ow  at  Shrews. 
and  that  sum  he  would  be  entitled  to  be  pa  d  at  Tatte.IalL  a  ^  nv'"'  V" 
h.s  pocket  a  sum  of  between  700/.  and  W  at  Shi^w^^^^^^^  '^^ 
receive  through  Messrs.  Wetherby,  tlie  great  racine  aeentsTn  T  ^  ■\  K  "^""l*^ 
kept  an  account,  as  many  betting  men  do^  ThrstakesTould  be  tnt  '  ''^T 
course  of  things  to  Messrs.  Wetherby  and  Mr  rrfnlT  i ,  ,  ^  "?  ordinary 
Messrs.  Wethei^  for  the  amount.    He  Veceive^Lny  o^^  T'^"^      '^''^^  °" 

a  sum  of  700/.  or  800/.  in  his  pocket.    This  Lee  bS  run  L  t^^M*^ 
entitled  on  the  ensuing  Monday  to  receive  hh  bets  a^/rnt.         ^^°»^\y.  lie  would  be 
we  shall  afterwards  find,  to  1020/.  Tattersall's,  which  amounted,  as 

Now  within  a  week  of  that  time  Mr.  Cook  died  anH  t>io  *  •  • 

-was  a  young  man  about  twenty-eight  when  he  died  slip-btlv  hL^^cI^  i^'  ^ 

complaints;  delicate  in  that  resp'ectf but  otherwL  a  L  fnd^^^^^^^^^^ 
had  been  m  the  habit  from  time  to  time,  I  believe  more  especially  w  th  referfnce  to  hit 
chest,  of  consulting  a  physician  in  London  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Savagrwhorrshall  ca  i 
before  you,  who  saw  him  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  and  who  wi  1  telWou  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  was.  On  various  occasions  from  time  to  time  he  consulted  Dr 
Savage,  and  he  then  came  to  him  in  the  May  of  185.5.  It  seems  he  was  at  hat  timl  a 
ittle  anxious  about  the  state  of  his  throat.    He  was  suffering  with  a  compSt  i^  his 

notf 'n^H  V^""'  "'■/^^  '^P'^""^^     ''"^^  the  mouthTnd  one  or  twa 

spots,  and  he  came  to  consult  Dr.  Savage.  It  seemed  he  had  been  taking  mercury  for 
those  sores,  mistaking  the  character  of  the  complaint;  Dr.  Savage  at  once  saw  that  was  a 
mistake,  desired  h.m  to  discontinue  the  mercury,  put  him  under  a  course  of  tonfcs  saw 
bim  several  times,  found  an  improvement  rapidly  take  place,  and  this  inconvenience  dis- 
appeared ;  but  inasmuch  as  tfiis  mode  of  treatment  involved  important  consequences  in 
w-bich  Dr.  Savage  might  be  mistaken,  he  did  cause  him  to  come  to  him  from  time  to  time 
that  he  might  see  how  he  was  going  on,  and  whether  he  took  a  right  view  and  adopted 
aproper  course  of  treatment;  and  as  lately  as  within  a  fortnicht  of  Mr.  Cook's  death 
before  he  left  London,  he  went  to  see  Dr.  Savage,  and  Dr.  Savage  examined  his  throat! 
and  examined  him  carefully,  and  will  be  prepared  to  tell  you  at  that  time  there  was 
nothing  on  earth  the  matter  with  him,  except  that  he  had  a  slight  thickening  of  some  of 
the  organs  of  the  throat,  but  nothing  which  could  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
general  character  of  his  health.  As  to  the  notion  of  his  having  an  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
the  thing  was  out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Savage  subjected  him  to  a  minute  and  carefiil 
examination,  aud  will  tell  you  most  positively  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
man.  Dr.  Savage,  however,  who  loved  the  young  man,  having  seen  him  frequently,  and 
taken  an  interest  in  him,  was  most  anxious  to  get  him  off  the  turf,  and  out  of  the  hands 
of  evil  companions,  and  he  told  him  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  that  his 
chest  was  delicate,  and  advised  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  couple  of  years,  not  believing  it 
was  necessary  he  should  do  so,  but  thinking  it  was  a  good  ground  on  which  to  put  it,  to- 
get  him  to  break  off  these  habits,  and  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  Cook 
meditated. 

Gentleuien,  having  seen  Dr.  Savage,  he  went  to  the  Shrewsbury  races,  and,  as  I  have 
told  you,  his  horse  won.  After  the  race  he  was  naturally  excited,  as  a  man  would  be 
who  had  gcfb  to  a  low  ebb  with  regard  to  his  pecuniary  affairs — he  was  rejoiced  his  mare 
had  won,  especially  as  it  brought  him  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  and  he  was  more 
or  less  excited,  as  a  man  might  naturally  be  under  those  circumstances.  He  asked 
various  friends  to  dine  with  him  to  celebrate  the  event.  They  met  at  the  Raven  hotel, 
and  had  two  or  three  bottles  of  champagne.  I  am  told  it  will  be  said  he  became  the 
■worse  for  liquor  on  that  occasion.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  sug- 
gestion. He  was  an  abstemious  man  at  all  times.  On  this  occasion  he  may  have  taken  a 
glass  or  two  of  cliampagne  to  celebrate  the  event  at  which  he  rejoiced — that  was  all.  He 
went  to  bed  with  nothing  the  matter  with  liiin,  got  up  the  next  day  and  went  on  the 
course  as  usual.  That  night,  the  night  of  the  1-lth  of  November,  a  remarkable  incident 
happened,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention.   A  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Fisher,  occupied 
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0  rnnm  at  tlie  Raven  with  a  Mr.  Herring,  both  of  them  being  sporting  men     Mr.  Fisher 

S^:^^iVon:^^^^^^^  Fisher,  With  a  person  of  the  name,  of 

Look  s  bets  on  \'       \    »  ,   /  ^^^.y  occupied  the  next  room  to  that  occupied 

?v'S'erand  C  okf      Sto^^^  1-i  gone'together  from  Rugeley  to  the  races 

at  Shtwsbury.  Late  in  the  evening  Fisher,  wlio  had  been  invited  by  Cook  to  come  and 
hav^e  a  das  "f  brandy-and-water  in  his  room,  went  into  the  room  in  which  Pa  mer  and 
S  were  and  found  them  sitting  at  conversation  at  a  table.  Cook  having  a  tumbler  half- 
fulPof  braudy-and-water  before  him.  Fisher  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  Cook  invited 
him  t  have  something  to  drink,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  Palmer,  "You  will  have  some 
more  ' '  No  ;"  says  Palmer,  "  not  unless  you  finish  your  glass."  On  which  Cook  said 
"  That  is  soon  done."  He  took  up  his  glass  half-full  of  brandy-and-water,  and  tossed  it 
off  at  one  gulp,  leaving  a  teaspoonfnl  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.  He  had  scaicely 
swallowed  it  when  he  said.  "  Good  God  !  there  is  something  ,n  it  that  burns  my  tliroa  .^^ 
Palmer  took  up  the  glass  and  drank  what  remained  and  said.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
Pushing  the  glass  to  Fisher  and  to  Read,  who  came  in  at  the  moment,  he  said.  Coot 
fancies  there  is  something  in  the  brandy-and-water;  taste  it.'  On  which  they  said,^  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  taste  it,  but  you  have  left  none."  Withm  a  few  minutes  Cook 
suddenly  left  the  room.  He  returned  after  a  few  minutes  and  called  Fisher  out,  and  tola 
him  he  was  taken  violently  ill.  Fisher  went  out  with  him.  He  was  then  taken  with 
violent  vomitings.  After  a  little  while  he  was  so  bad  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  him 
to  bed.  He  was  taken  to  bed,  and  vomited  then  again  and  again  in  the  most  violent  way. 
It  became  necessary  to  send  for  a  medical  man.  These  vomitings  continued  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  the  man  retching  with  the  greatest  violence;  the  medical  gentleman  proposed  an 
emetic,  which  the  prisoner  would  not  hear  of.  They  got  him  warm  water,  put  a  tooth- 
brush to  his  throat  to  make  him  eject  what  he  had  taken.  However,  there  was  uo^ 
occasion  for  that,  for  the  vomiting  went  on.  After  that,  some  stimulants  were  given  to 
him,  some  comforting  matter,  and  after  that  a  pill  and  a  purgative  dose.  After  about 
two  or  three  hours  he  became  more  tranquil,  and  about  two  or  three  o'clock  he  fell  asleep 
and  slept  till  the  next  morning.    Such  was  the  state  of  the  man's  feeling  at  that  time  ; 

1  cannot  tell  you  what  passed,  because  that  is  not  evidence,  but  I  can  stiite  this  fact :  he. 
gave  to  Fisher  the  money  he  had  about  him,  desiring  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and  Fisher 
will  tell  you  the  money  amounted  to  between  700/.  and  800?.  in  a  large  roll  of  notes,  so- 
that  we  have  by  that  means  the  opportunity  of  getting  at  the  sum  which  at  that  time  he 
had  about  him  personally. 

The  next  morning,  after  having  passed  a  more  tranquil  night,  he  was  better.  After  a 
short  time  he  got  up  and  went  out  on  the  course,  feeling  himself  better.  He  saw  Fisher,  and 
Fisher  gave  him  back  his  notes,  which  he  had,  therefore,  as  we  prove,  on  the  Thursday 
morning.  The  next  day,  on  the  Thursday  morning,  he  was  out,  looking  and  feeling  very 
ill,  but  the  vomiting  having  ceased.  On  that  day  a  horse  of  the  prisoner's  ran  at 
Shrewsbury  called  Chicken.  He  had  backed  that  horse  heavily,  and  the  horse  lost. 
I  will  show  when  Palmer  went  to  Shrewsbury  he  had  no  money,  and  he  was  reduced  to- 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  25/.  in  order  to  get  to  Shrewsbury.  His  horse  lost,  and  he 
lost  bets. on  the  race.  After  this  he  and  Cook  left  Shrewsbury  and  returned  to  Rugeley,. 
Cook  going  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  an  hotel  at  Rugeley,  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
prisoner's  house,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  there  Cook  took  up  his- 
abode. 

Now,  gentlemen,  tliere  is  one  incident  connected  with  this  Shi'ewsbury  part  of  the 
story,  to  which  before  I  quit  Shrewsbury  it  is  necessary  I  should  call  your  particular 
attention.  I  have  stated  to  you  that  this  happened  on  the  night  of  the  Wednesday,  how 
Cook  having  taken  this  glass  of  brandy-and-water  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  remained 
ill  for  several  days.  On  the  same  night,  shortly  before  this  time,  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Brooks  had  occasion  to  see  Palmer  at  the  Raven  Hotel.  She  knew  he  was 
staying  there.  She  is  I  am  told  a  remarkable  person ;  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that 
though  a  female  she  is  connected  with  the  turf— she  bets  on  commission.  She  has  at  her 
disposal  an  establishment  of  jockeys  for  whom  she  acts  as  a  sort  of  register,  and  for  whom 
she  makes  engagements.  The  prisoner's  hor.se  was  to  run  the  next  day ;  and  she  came 
on  that  night  to  speak  to  him  about  a  jockey  whom  he  wanted  to  employ  to  ride  his- 
horse.  She  came  up  stairs  somewhere  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  turned  into  a  lobby 
into  which  Palmer's  room  opened.  As  she  turned  into  the  lobby  she  saw  Palmer,  whom- 
she  knew  perfectly  well,  holding  up  a  tumbler  to  the  light  of  the  gas  which  was  buining, 
in  the  passage,  looking  at  it  with  ihe  caution  of  a  man  who  was  watching  to  see  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  liquid.  Having  looked  at  it  through  the  gaslight  he  withdrew  to 
his  own  room,  and  presently  returned  with  the  glass  in  his  hand,  and  then  went  into  the 
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room  where  Cook  was,  and  in  wliich  room  Cook  drank  the  brandy-and-water  from  which 
I  dare  say  you  will  be  disposed  to  infer  that  his  sickness  was  occasioned. 


Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  allege  it  was  by  means  of  anything  wliich  caused  liis  sick- 
ness that  his  death  was  occasioned,  but  1  will  show  you  throughout  the  en.suing  days  at 
Rugeley  that  he  constantly  received  things  from  the  prisoner's  hands,  and  that  during 
those  days  Cook's  sickness  was  perpetually  going  on.  I  will  show  you  that  after  he  died 
antimony  was  found  in  the  tissues  of  his  body,  and  antimony  was  found  in  his  blood. 
Antimony  administered  in  its  usual  state  as  a  tartaric  emetic  is  one  of  the  greatest  irritants 
that  can  he  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  if  taken  must  cause  great  sickness :  but  it 
was  not  that  of  which  this  man  died.  The  charge  is  that  he  was  killed— having  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  poison  by  antimony— that  he  was  killed  by  strychnine ; 
and  before  I  introduce  to  you  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  Rugeley,  which  I  shall  have 
to  detail  to  you,  let  me  give  you  some  information  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
poison. 

You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  of  the  vegetable  product  known  by  the  term  otnua;  vomica. 
In  that  nut  or  bean  there  resides  a  fatal  poison  capable  of  being  extracted  from  it  by  the 
skill  and  operations  of  man ;  of  this  the  most  minute  quantity  is  fatal  to  animal  life :  from 
half  a  grain  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  will  destroy  life.  You  may  imagine,  therefore, 
how  minute  is  the  dose  that  will  prove  fatal.  It  acts  immediately  on  the  nerves  and 
muscles  and  motion  of  the  human  body.  In  the  human  organization  the  nervous  system 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts—  the  nerves  of  sensation,  by  which  the  consciousness 
of  all  external  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  ;  and  the  nerves  of  motion,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  intermediate  agents  between  the  intellectual  power  of  man  and  the  physical 
action  which  arises  from  his  organization.  Those  are  the  two  branches,  having  their 
seat,  or  rather  their  origin,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  man's  intellectual  existence. 
They  are  entirely  distinct  throughout  the  whole  of  their  ramifications ;  and  the  one  set  of 
nerves  may  be  affected  while  the  others  are  left  undisturbed.  You  may  paralyze  the 
nerves  of  sensation  and  you  may  leave  the  nerves  which  act  on  the  voluntary  muscles, 
the  muscles  of  movement  will  be  unaffected  ;  or  you  may  reverse  the  situation  of  things 
and  affect  the  nerves  of  volition,  leaving  the  nerves  of  sensation  totally  undisturbed. 
Strychnia,  it  appears,  affects  the  nei-ves  which  act  on  the  voluntary  muscles  and  leaves 
wholly  untouched  the  nerves  on  which  human  consciousness  depends,  and  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  this  distinction.  Some  poisons,  as  you  know,  overpower  the  consciousness 
of  man  and  produce  a  total  absence  of  all  sensation,  and  so  terminate  in  death ;  but  the 
poison  to  which  I  am  referring  affects  the  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
leaving  altogether  unimpaired  the  consciousness  at  that  time.  Now  the  way  in  which, 
acting  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  strychnia  is  fatal  to  life  is  this :  it  produces  the  most 
intense  excitement  of  all  these  muscles,  violent  convulsions  take  place,  spasms  which 
affect  the  whole  muscles  of  the  body ;  these,  after  a  series  of  convulsive  throes,  end  in 
rigidity— all  the  muscles  become,  after  fearful  cramps,  fixed,  and  especially  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  within  which  the  lungs  have  their  play,  are  fixed  with  rigidity.  By  that 
means  respiration  is  prevented  and  death  necessarily  ensues.  The  symptoms  are  known 
to  medical  men  under  the  term  of  tetanus,  that  is  to  say,  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles. 
Under  that  form  of  tetanus  you  have  the  utmost  rigidity  produced— convulsions  followed 
by  rigidity,  the  legs  distended,  the  feet  curved  out  of  their  natural  position,  the  muscles  ot 
the  chest  fixed,  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which  hold  the  head  in  its  erect  position,  forced 
back  by  the  intensity  of  their  excited  retention,  the  head  is  thrown  back,  and  the  body 
assumes  the  form  of  a  bow,  resting  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  heels.  That  is  the 
form  in  which  death  arises  from  strychnia.  It  is  at  the  same  time  right  to  say  that  tetanus, 
producing  death,  arises  from  other  causes  as  well  as  strychnia ;  but  there  are  character- 
istic differences  which,  I  believe,  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  this  department  of  science.  There  is  what  is  called  traumatic  ;e/a«''s,  irom 
the  Greek  word  Trawna,  signifying  a  wound.  You  have  often  heard  of  lock-jaw  arising 
from  a  cut,  or  the  ulceration  of  some  part  of  the  body.  There  is  also  what  is  caiiea 
idiopathic  tetanus,  wliich,  as  arising  from  disease,  generally  from  sudden  chill,  P'o^^ces 
this  state  of  rigour  of  the  muscular  system ;  but  there  is  the  most  marked  difference  between 

Gentlemen,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  attempt  will  be  made,  when  I  fj"^ 
you  the  symptoms  which  attended  this  man's  death,  to  confound  these  ditierei  t  masses  oi 
disease.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  outset,  before  1  introduce  the  symptoms  that  attended  this 
man's  death,  necessaiy  to  distinguish  between  these  classes  of  cases;  and  the  maiKea 
distinction  is  this:-In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  idiopathic  ietanu,,  it  is  hardly  e^  el 
known  in  this  country  to  prove  fatal.  The  instances  are  extremely  rare.  In  hotter 
climates  it  is  a  form  of  death  not  uufrequent.  In  this  countiy  it  not  unfrequei  tlj 
happens,  but  death  resulting  from  it  is  amost  unusual  occurrence.  Traumatic  tetanm  is  a 
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thing  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  There  are  very  few  medical  practitioners  who  have 
not  heard  of  such  cases,  and  few  hospitals  in  which  such  cases  do  not  occur.  With 
ren-ard  to  tromatic  tetanus,  in  this  case  that  is  out  of  the  question,  because  I  shall  show 
you  a  fortnight  before  his  death  this  young  man  had  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  I 
shall  show  you,  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  after  his  death,  there  was  nothing  through- 
out his  whole  system  in  the  shape  of  a  wound,  the  only  thing  which  could  have  produced 
from  external  causes  traumatic  tetanus.  If  it  be  suggested  this  may  have  been  a  form  of 
idiopathic  tetanus,  the  answer  will  be  this — there  is  this  distinction  between,  the  known 
form  of  tetanus  and  the  tetanus  which  arises  from  stiychnia.  In  the  cases  of  idiopathic 
and  traumatic  tetanus— m  the  natural  tetanus,  the  tetanus  from  wounds — the  disease 
comes  on  with  milder  symptoms  at  first,  gradually  progressing  towards  the  development 
and  the  final  completion  of  the  disease,  but  always  without  intermission.  When  once  it 
has  begun—  though  as  in  every  other  disease,  as  we  know,  the  paroxysms  will  be  from 
time  to  time  more  or  less  intense,  and  as  still  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  the 
paroxysms  continue  their  course  as  human  diseases  usually  do,  from  the  milder  form, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  more  aggravated  form  and  condition  on  to  the  end — 
that  is  not  so  in  tetanus  from  strychnia  ;  that  comes  on  in  paroxysms  which  may  subside 
for  a  time  and  be  renewed.  But  there  is  this  further  and  more  striking  and  remarkable 
diiference.  In  the  case  of  tetanus  of  idiopathic  or  traumatic  cases,  the  disease  necessarily 
occupies  a  considerable  number  of  hours,  sometimes  two  or  three  .days,  at  all  events 
twenty-four  or  twelve  hours.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  even  an  instance  known  in  which 
it  was  so  small  a  time  as  eight  or  nine  hours ;  but  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  not  of 
hours,  but  of  minutes,  in  which  there  is  no  continuing  of  the  disease,  aVid  to  the  gradual 
development  of  its  climax,  till  its  end.  But  in  this  the  paroxysms  came  on,  as  they  do 
by  strychnia,  with  all  their  power  and  force  from  the  commencement,  and,  after  a  few 
short  minutes  and  a  few  fearful  struggles,  the  agony  terminates  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
victim.  That  is  the  distinction,  and,  having  drawn  your  attention  to  this  distinction,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  teU  you  what  took  place  at  liugeley.  There  is,  however,  this 
observation  of  which  my  friend  reminds  me.  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  medical  man,  under- 
standing the  use  of  strychnia  and  its  effects.  It  had  not  escaped  his  attention.  I  have 
a  book  before  me  which  was  found  at  his  house  after  his  arrest.  It  is  a  book  called 
'  The  Manual  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,'  and  I 
find  written  on  the  first  page  of  it,  in  his  own  handwriting,  "  Strychnia  kills  by  causing 
tetanic  fixing  of  the  respiratory  muscles."  I  do  not  want  to  attach  more  importance  to 
that  than  it  deserves.  All  knowledge  relating  to  poisons  is  legitimately  belonging  to 
the  department  of  science  which  he  professes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  in 
any  book  belonging  to  him  a  note  should  be  found  relating  to  this  poison.  I  use  that 
only  to  this  extent — that  the  use  of  strychnia  and  its  effect  on  human  life  had  come  to 
his  particular  and  personal  attention. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  add  this  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  strychnia.  I  shall  produce 
before  you  a  body  of  medical  evidence  to  show  you  the  distinction  between  the  form  of 
tetanus  which  may  be  called  the  natural  form  of  tetanus,  and  tetanus  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  strychnia.  Happily,  the  cases  in  which  death  arises  from  strychnia 
are  very  rare.  The  experience  of  the  medical  profession  has  been  linjited  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  so  happens  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  death  of  which  the 
proximate  cause  was  tetanus  was,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  traced  to  the  adminis- 
tration, accidentally  or  otherwise,  of  strychnia.  I  will  have  the  medical  men  before  you 
betore  this  case  is  over,  who  attended  the  different  cases  of  death  from  strychnia  I 
have  a  body  of  medical  testimony  to  show  you  what  is  the  form  of  death  and  the 
symptoms  of  appearance  of  tetanus  arising  from  natural  causes  or  from  external  iniury  • 
and  you  will  find  that  the  symptoms  and  the  appearances  which  I  am  about  to  detail  to 
you  are  exactly  those  of  the  deaths  which  have  taken  place  from  strychnia,  and  have  the 
characteristic  difi'erence  to  which  I  have  just  now  adverted,  as  distinguishing  them  from 
death  arising  from  tetanus  produced  by  the  other  means.    With  these  observations  which 

thesT'par'es  TuT^llt  '  ^^'^  ''''  ^"^^^^ 

hM^*'"*\l'"''^  t^'^y  ^""i^el  there  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the  15th  of  November 
ItZuV^  ''""S  ^^'^^'1  ^^s,  said  he  had  been 

Ainl^o  irtST  tl ''^  '  '^PP'^'^'"  P<^°Pl«  i'^"  that  there  was  any^ 

ventre  bed  I  intrT'"''*.'"™"'  '^^"'Pl^'"^  ^^'^  te  took  some  refreshment  a.^ 
came  bacl  to  t^l  %  "^f  morning  and  went  out  and  dined  that  day  with  Palmer 

i^^T!,!     T     1  ^  '""'.^  ^''''"t  '°  °  that  evening,  perfectly  sober  and  went 

Sm   iie  'next  ZTV^        ir^'^'u  ^'^  ^Sdi'ierlavTof 

anyth  nl  to Tead  anv  L A  ^  ''^''''ll  appeared  to  be  well,  and  went  to  bed  without 
anytning  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  there  was  auythbg  unusual  the  matter  with  him. 
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1  he  next  morning  at  au  early  hour  Palmer  was  with  him,  and  from  that  time,  durinc  the 
whole  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance  on  him.  He  ordered 
lum  some  coilee.  Cottee  was  brought  up  hy  the  chambermaid,  Elizabeth  Mills  It  was 
taken  into  the  room,  giveu  to  the  prisoner,  ami  she  left;  Palmer,  having  received  the 
coliee,  gave  it  to  the  man,  who  was  in  bed,  and  had,  therefore,  au  opportunity  of  dealintr 
with  It.  Immediately  after  that  the  same  symptoms  set  iu  which  had  taken  place  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next  day  the  prisoner  con- 
stantly administered  everything  to  Cook.  Cook  is  tormented  with  this  incessant  and 
troublesome  vomiting.  Toast-and-water  was  brought  over  that  morning  from  Palmer's 
house,  not  made  in  the  inn,  where  it  might  have  been  made,  but  it  is  brou'fht  ovei- 
About  11  or  12  o'clock  a  basin  of  broth  was  brought  over.  There  might  be  nothing  iii 
that ;  but  now  mark  the  circumstances.  It  seems  that  Palmer  desired  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Rowley,  who  will  be  called  before  you,  to  go  to  an  inn  in  Kugeley,  the  Albion 
to  get  some  broth.  The  woman  got  the  broth,  took  it  to  Palmer's  house,  and  put  it  iu  a 
saucepan  on  the  kitchen  lire  to  warm.  She  had  somethingto  do  in  the  back  kitchen,  and 
went  into  the  back  kitchen— she  saw  no  more  of  the  broth,  or  Palmer,  until  Palmer, 
having  poured  it  into  a  basin,  brought  it  to  her,  told  her  to  take  it  over  to  the  Talbot 
Arms,  and  to  tell  any  one  to  whom  she  might  give  it  to  take  it  up  to  Cook,  and  say 
Smith  had  sent  it. 

It  seems  there  was  a  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  an  intimate  friend  of  Palmer's,  whose  name 
he  used  on  this  occasion  ;  the  broth  was  taken  up  to  Mr.  Cook,  who  tried  to  swallow  a 
spoonful  of  it;  it  immediately  made  him  sick,  and  he  brought  it  off  his  stomach  ;  the 
broth  was  taken  dtwn  stairs  again.  After  a  little  while  the  prisoner  came  across,  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Cook  had  had  his  broth ;  they  said  no  ;  that  he  had  tried  to  take  it,  but  that  it 
made  him  sick,  and  he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stomach.  Palmer  said  he  must  take  it  ;  he 
went  up  stairs  and  desired  the  broth  to  be  brought  up  again,  and  insisted  on  Cook  taking 
some  of  it,  which  he  did  ;  the  consequence  was  he  immediately  began  to  vomit  again, 
and  threw  it  off  his  stomach.  Now  of  that  broth,  Elizabeth  Mills,  the  chambennaid, 
when  it  had  been  taken  down  stairs  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Cook's  not  being  able  to  keep 
it  on  his  stomach  in  the  first  instance,  saying  "  it  was  very  nice  looking  broth,"  took  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls.  Within  half  an  hour  of  that  time  the  woman  was  taken  vio- 
lently ill ;  vomiting  came  on,  which  lasted  five  or  six  hours ;  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
at  12  o'clock  in  the  day  ;  she  could  not  get  up  till  5  or  6  in  the  afternoon;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  time  she  will  tell  you  she  vomited  not  less  than  twenty  times  ;  these  being 
exactly  the  same  symptoms  which  manifested  themselves  in  Cook's  person  after  he  drank 
a  glass  of  brandy-aud-water  at  Shrewsbury.  On  this  Saturday  Mr.  Bamford,  who  is  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Rugeley,  was  called  in,  and  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Cook  at  half-past 
3 ;  Palmer  told  him  the  man  had  a  bilious  attack,  that  he  had  dined  with  him  the  day 
before,  and  had  drank  too  freely  of  champagne,  which  had  disordered  his  stomach.  Ou 
one  or  two  occasions  I  shall  show  Palmer  to  have  represented  to  Cook  his  suflering  under 
bilious  diarrhcea ;  he  so  spoke  of  his  complaint  at  Shrewsbury,  and  to  every  one  to  whom 
he  speaks  or  writes  relating  to  Mr.  Cook  he  represents  the  symptoms  which  appeared  at 
Shrewsbury  as  being  those  of  bilious  diarrhoea.  Now,  I  shall  show  you  by  a  medical 
practitioner  at  Shrewsbury,  and  by  Mr.  Bamford,  and  by  another  medical  man  at  Rugele}-, 
that,  while  there  was  this  vehement  vomiting  on  both  occasions,  there  was  not  a  single 
bilious  symptom  at  any  time.  Mr.  Bamford  comes  in  at  half-past  3  ;  he  finds  Mr.  Cook 
sufieriug  from  violent  vomiting;  and  he  states  the  stomach  was  in  so  irritable  a  state  that 
it  would  not  retain  a  tablespoonful  of  anything;  he  naturally  tried  to  see  what  the 
symptoms  could  be  which  might  lead  him  to  form  a  notion  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
painful  symptoms.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  man's  pulse  was  perfectly  natural, 
only  at  70,  his  tongue  was  quite  clean,  his  skin  was  quite  moist,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  fever,  or  any  one  of  thosu  symptoms  which  would  be  expected  iu  a  bilious 
attack.  Having  heard  from  Palmer  that  he  ascribed  it  to  an  excess  ou  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cook  in  takir 
wine,  and  tha 


done  so;  but  ^„      .^.j   j   —  o    

sence;  so  that  it  turned  out  the  representation  that  Mr.  Cook  had  taken  an  excess  ot 
champagne  the  day  before  was  incorrect,  for  he  had  only  taken  a  couple  ot  glasses,  winch 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  occasion  these  consequences.  Mr.  Bamtord  prescribed  some 
efiervescing  saline  medicine.  He  saw  Mr.  Cook  again  that  evening,  when  he  tound  the 
sickness  still  continued ;  and  I  should  state,  after  he  went  away  the  prisoner  ordered  more 
coffee  for  Mr.  Cook.  Coffee  was  brought  up  at  4  o'clock,  and  he  vomited  inmicoiatcly  ; 
at  G  o'clock  they  took  him  up  some  barley-water;  Palmer  was  not  there,  and  it  did  not 
produce  the  usual  vomiting;  at  8  o'clock  they  took  him  up  arrowroot;  Palmer  was  tliere, 
the  vomiting  took  place,  and  the  arrowroot  was  brought  up.  ^ 
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Omitlemen  these  may  be  mere  coincidences,  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  -nrorthy  of  atten- 
tion ?StThro'uSt  the  whole  of  that  Saturday  Palmer  was  constantly  in  and  out, 
S  isteri^K  to  himTvariety  of  things,  and  whenever  he  did  administer  anything  to  h.m 

neL  K  That  evening  Mr.  Bamford  came  again,  and  found  the  sick- 

ne  s  4m  con^^^^^^  Prepared  two  opiate  pills  for  him  to  quiet  the  action  ot  the 

stomach  I  win  sta^  the  contents  of  those  pills,  that  it  may  be  understood  what  medicine 
he  took  :  they  onsisted  of  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  half  a  gram  of  calomel,  and  four 
^nibs  of  rhubarb.  I  pray  your  attention  to  the  contents  of  those  pills,  because  by-and-by 
YOU  will  see  as  I  go  on  to  the  ensuing  nights  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  the 
C-ed  entsof  those  pills.  That  takes  us  through  Saturday  and  leaves  the  man  still 
sutibring  at  the  close  of  that  day  from  the  vomiting  which  had  commenced  in  the 

G^nfiemen,  I  now  go  to  the  Sunday.  In  the  morning  between  7  and  8  o'clock  of  that 
dav  Mr.  Bamford  is  fetched  by  Palmer  to  Mr.  Cook,  and  finds  the  sickness,  continuing ; 
but  he  finds  to  his  surprise  that  no  symptoms  of  bile  made  their  appearance  at  all,  and  he 
was  at  a  total  loss  to  conjecture  what  could  occasion  this  sickness.  He  changes  the  torm 
of  his  medicine.  He  visits  him  again  in  the  evening;  he  will  tell  you  he  saw  what 
Mr  Cook  brought  up.  He  was  constantly  vomiting,  but  it  was  as  clear  as  wafer,  with- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  bilious  secretion.  On  the  Sunday  evening  he  sees  him 
ao-ain,  the  sickness  still  going  (m,  no  fever,  the  skin  moist  and  the  tongue  clean.  He 
tried  what  the  effect  of  pressure  would  be  on  the  stomach  or  abdomen,  and  there  was  no 
pain.  The  excretions  from  the  body  (vere  natural,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  bile 
of  any  sort.  That  closes  Sie  Sunday,  and  we  now  come  to  a  very  important  day,  namely 
Monday  the  19th. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  19th  Palmer  left  Rugeley  to  go  to  London, 
and  I  will  show  you  presently  what  he  went  to  London  for.  On  that  morning  before  he 
left  he  came  over  early  to  the  hotel,  and  he  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  to  be  made  for 
Mr.  Cook  ;  he  took  up  the  coffee  himself  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Cook,  as 
usual,  vomited  immediately  after  swallowing  the  coffee.  After  that  Palmer  left.  Mr. 
Bamford  came  to  the  hotel,  and  found  Mr.  Cook  still  suffering  from  the  vomiting;  he 
gave  him  a  new  medicine,  which  consisted  of  half  a  drachm  of  henbane,  three  drachms 
of  tincture  of  magnesia,  and  two  of  simple  syrup,  a  quarter  to  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Whether  from  the  effect  of  that  medicine,  or  whether  it  was  that  no  longer 
anything  was  given  to  him  which  could  cause  the  irritation  under  which  he  was  before 
suffering,  but  from  that  time  the  greatest  improvement  manifested  itself  in  Mr.  Cook. 
Palmer  was  not  present  the  whole  of  that  day ;  he  had  gone  to  London.  Mr.  Cook 
throughout  that  day  is  better.  Mr.  Bamford  goes  about  12  or  1  o'clock,  and  finds  a  most 
marked  improvement.  Gentlemen,  it  might  havev  been  the  result  of  the  medicine  ;  but 
the  man  is  well  comparatively,  and  Mr.  Bamford  recommends  him  to  get  up ;  he  gets  up, 
washes  and  dresses ;  he  recovers  his  freshness  and  spirits,  and  sits  up  for  several  hours. 
Two  persons  of  the  name  of  Ashmole,  jockeys,  who  knew  him,  came  to  .inquire  after 
him  ;  they  .were  admitted,  went  up  and  talked  to  him.  His  trainer,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Saunders,  came  at  5  or  6  o'clock,  was  admitted,  and.  found  him  in  a  comparatively 
good  state.  So  he  continued  until  night.  He  took  in  the  mean  time  coffee  and  broth,  and 
was  enabled  to  keep  them  on  his  stomach ;  and  so  things  continued  until  a  late  hour  that 
evening.  Palmer,  as  I  told  you,  went  to  town  on  the  Monday  morning;  and  as  I  have 
considered  it  most  convenient  in  this  case  to  follow  the  order  of  events  in  strict  chrono- 
logical series,  I  will  now  interrupt  the  further  inquiry  of  what  passed  afterwards  at 
Rugeley,  in  order  to  follow  Palmer  through  the  events  in  which  he  was  concerned  ou 
the  Monday  in  London.  He  had  written  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Herring  to  meet  him 
that  day  at  a  house  in  Beaufort  Buildings.  It  seems  that  in  Beaufort  Buildings  there  is  a 
boarding-house  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hawkes,  which  Palmer  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  when  he  came  to  town  ;  and  he  went  there,  making  an  appointment  with 
Herring  to  meet  him.  As  I  have  told  you.  Herring  was  a  man  upon  the  turf  ;  he  was 
one  of  those  who  had  been  to  Shrewsbury,  and  who  knew  Mr.  Cook,  and  who  can  speak 
to  tliat  part  of  the  case  as  to  Mr.  Cook's 'illness  at  Shrewsbury.  But  the  important  part 
of  Herring's  evidence  is  what  I  am  now  about  to  narrate.  On  seeing  Palmer  he  first 
inquired  after  Mr.  Cook.  Palmer  said,  "  He  is  all  right ;  his  doctor  has  given  him  a 
dose  of  calomel,  and  as  the  weather  is  wet  and  cold  he  is  not  to  come  out  to-day  :  what  I 
want  to  see  you  about  is  settling  his  account." 

The  Monday,  you  will  recollect  I  told  you,  was  the  settling-day  at  Tattersall's,  and  on 
that  (lay  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Cook's  bets  which  he  had  won  should  be  realized 
i\ow  his  usual  agent  for  that  purpose  was  Fisher,  and  the  probability  is,  I  cannot  but 
tliink  that,  if  he  sent  up  his  account  to  he  realized  at  Tattersall's  that  day  by  Palmer  he 
would  desire  Palmer  if  he  did  not  go  to  Tattersall's  liimself  to  cive  it  to  the  usual  agent 
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that  the  bets  might  be  got  in  by  him.  Palmer  was  a  defaulter  at  Tattersall's.  and  could 
not  present  himself  there  but  there  was  Fisher,  who  was  the  usual  agent  foi  thaT  l  nofe 
Hernng,  naturally  enough  was  surprised  on  hearing  that  he  was  to  get  in  Mr  Cook's 
debts ;  but,  however,  he  undertook  to  do  so.  Palmer  produced  a  piece  of  papar  which  he 
said  contained  the  list  of  the  sums  which  Mr.  Cook  was  entitled  to  receive,  and  he  men 
tioned  the  names  of  the  different  persons  of  whom  Mr.  Cook  had  won  money  with  the 
sums  which  they  were  respectively  liable  to  Mr.  Cook  for.  Herring  held  out  his  hand  to 
take  the  paper  upon  which  Palmer  said,  "  I  will  not  give  you  this,  I  will  keep  it  myself- 
here  is  a  bit  of  paper,  tearing  off  a  piece  from  a  letter;  «  write  down  what  I  will  read 
to  you,  I  will  keep  this  paper  and  it  will  be  a  check  against  you."  He  then  dictated  to 
him  the  names  of  different  persons,  with  the  sums  for  which  they  were  liable  and  then 
said,  "  How  much  do  you  make  that  come  to?"  upon  which  Herring  said  ''  1020/  •" 
"  Very  well,"  says  Palmer,  "  then  pay  yourself  6/."  I  suppose  there  was  some  bet  or 
something  due  to  him  or  the  commission.  "  Pay  Shelley  30/. ;  if  you  see  Bell  tell  him 
Mr.  Clook  will  pay  him  when  he  comes  up  on  Thursday  or  Friday ; "  and  then  he  says 
"  Deducting  30/.,  how  much  do  you  make  that  ?  "  983/.,"  says  Herring.  "  Ye<:  "  says 
Palmer,  "  that  is  what  he  makes  it ;  I  will  give  you  16/.,  and  that  will  make  100o7  •  pay 
yourself  for  my  bill  200/."  That  is  a  bill  which  he  owed  to  Herring,  which  was  over- 
due, and  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  paid.—"  Pay  Mr.  Padwick  350/.,  and  pay  Mr 
Pratt  450/."  I  told  you  before  I  showed  you  from  the  correspondence  how  it  was,  and 
it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the  issuing  of  the  writs,  or,  at  all  events 
their  service  upon  his  mother,  and  all  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  from  the  dis- 
closure which  must  necessarily  then  take  place.  He  now,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Mr. 
Cook's  bets,  pays  two  bets  at  all  events  of  his  own  :  one  of  200/.  to  Herring,  and  the 
other  of  4.')0/.  to  Pratt.  With  regard  to  Padwick's  debt,  the  350/.  I  am  told  was  a  bet 
which  Padwick  had  won  partly  from  Palmer  and  partly  from  Mr.  Cook,  but  for  which 
Padwick  will  say  he  looked  to  Palmer.  There  is  a  letter  of  Palmer  promising  to  pay  the 
amount ;  and  you  will  recollect  Padwick  had  him  in  a  position  in  which,  at  any  moment, 
if  he  failed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him,  he  was  in  his  power.  Half  of  that  2000/.  bill 
which  had  been  discounted  by  Padwick  as  far  back  as'^  1854,  upon  a  forged  acceptance, 
was  still  unpaid ;  he  had  therefore  an  interest  in  pacifying  Padwick  and  keeping  him 
quiet ;  he  was  interested  also  in  doing  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  Pratt,  and  therefore 
he  paid  them  those  sums. 

That  is  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  money  realised  for  Mr. 
Cook  at  Tattersall's  on  the  Monday.  The  waj-  in  which  he  desired  it  should  be  done  was 
this  :  he  desired  Herring  to  send  cheques  to  Pratt  and  Padwick,  and  he  was  .so  anxious 
about  it  that  he  begged  him  to  send  the  cheques  in  the  morning  before  he  got  to 
Tattersall's  and  had  got  in  the  amounts.  Herring  said,  "  No,  I  shall  not  do  that,  because 
I  may  not  get  the  money."  Palmer  said,  "  It  is  all  right,  depend  upon  it  you  will  get  the 
money  ;"  and,  said  he,  "  that  money  of  Pratt's  must  be  paid,  because  it  is  for  a  bill  of  sale 
on  account  of  the  mare," — that  is  Polestar.  That  was  not  the  fact,  it  was  450/.  to  be  paid 
to  Pratt  to  be  written  off  the  bill  on  which  there  was  the  forged  acceptance,  and  on 
which  Pratt  had  already  issued  the  writs ;  and  he  had  already  engaged  to  pay  it  on  the 
Saturday :  we  having  now  got  to  the  following  Monday.  Palmer  had  two  envelopes 
prepared,  which  he  gave  to  Herring  in  which  to  send  the  cheques;  however  the  man 
refused  to  do  that  or  to  pay  until  he  had  got  the  money.  When  this  conversation  had 
taken  place,  he  then  came  to  a  settlement  with  Herring  himself  for  some  other  small 
betting  transactions.  It  seemed  he  owed  Herring  the  balance  of  a  betting  transaction,  5/., 
which  he  proposed  to  pay  him  ;  he  produced  a  50?.  note,  but  Herring  could  not  give  him 
the  entire  change,  and  gave  him  a  20/.  cheque.'  T  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  what  became 
of  that  cheque.  After  that  he  says  to  him,  "  When  you  have  done  all  that,  send  down 
word  to  me  what  you  have  done."  Herring  said,  "  Shall  I  send  to  you  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Cook,  it  will  be  the  same  thing."  Gentlemen,  I  shall  prove  to  you 
before  this  case  is  over  that  the  letters  to  Mr.  Cook  were  intercepted,  also  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Cheshire,  the  postmaster.  Upon  this  Herring  went  to  Tattersall  s 
and  got  all  the  money,  except  a  sum  of  120/.,  which  Mr.  Morris  paid  Mr.  Short;  he 
owed  200?.,  and  he  paid  80/.,  leaving  110/.  still  unpaid.  In  consequence  of  this  he  did 
not  pay  Padwick  the  350/.,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Cook  by  that  night's  post  to  say  so  ;  but  he 
paid  the  450/.  to  Pratt.  On  that  same  day  Palmer  went  to  Pratt,  paid  him  20/.  by  the 
cheque  of  Herring  which  he  had  received  from  Herring,  and  30/.  in  notes,  making  50/., 
and  he  then  drew  up  a  memorandum  applying  those  sums,  together  with  200/.  which  Mr. 
Fisher  had  advanced  in  consequence  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Cook,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
sums  which  Mr.  Fisher  would  receive  at  Tattersall's,  towards  payment  of  his  mothers 
acceptance  due  on  the  25th  of  October,  making  altogether  the  sura  of  1300/.  bo  that 
you  will  see,  gentlemen,  by  the  payment  of  this  450/.  and  the  50/.,  making  500/.,  and  the 
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ooo?  which  he  had  paid  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  the  pressure 
which  was  being  put  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pi-att  He  promised  to  make  further  payment  m 
a  very  short  time;  Mr.  Pratt  urging  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  matter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sleep  as  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  anythmg  from  the  insurance  office  at 
that  time  •  and  he  makes  a  promise  that  he  will  in  a  few  days  make  further  remittances. 
And  he  eoes  down  on  the  Monday  afternoon  to  Rugeley,  after  having  effected  this  trans- 
action in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  arrived  at  Rugeley  on  the  Monday  night  about 
nine  o'clock  and  he  proceeded  to  see  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  and  from  that  hour 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  in  and  out  of  Mr.  Cook's 
room  That  night,  after  arriving  at  Rugeley,  he  went  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Newton, 
the  assistant  of  a  surgeon  there  named  Salt,  and  asked  that  man  to  give  him  some 
strychnia  and  Newton  gave  him  three  grains  of  strychnia  about  nine  o'clock,  attaching 
no  great  importance  to  the  fact  of  giving  to  a  medical  man  a  thing  which  is  sometimes 
though  rarely  used  in  medical  practice.  Mr.  Bamford  had  sent  the  same  pills  which  he 
had  given  on  the  Saturday  night  and  the  Sunday  night  to  the  Talbot  Arms  to  be 
taken  by  Mr.  Cook,  or  rather  he  took  them  himself  and  left  them  with  the  housekeeper, 
by  whom  they  were  delivered  to  the  maid,  who  took  them  up  stairs  and  put  them  in  the 
usual  place  where  the  medicine  was  usually  put  to  be  administered  by  Palmer,  for 
Palmer  came  in  evening  after  evening  and  administered  the  medicine  which  Mr.  Cook 
was  to  take.  Palmer  was  in  and  out  there,  and  there  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Cook  took  pills  ;  it 
will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  he  took  the  pills  prepared  by  Mr.  Bamford,  and  which  he 
had  taken  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  night,  or  whether,  as  this  accusation  suggests,  the 
prisoner  substituted  for  the  pills  of  Mr.  Bamford  some  of  his  own  concoction,  in  which 
strychnia  was  mixed.  He  left  the  man  about  eleven  o'clock,  or  later  than  that,  Arell  and 
comfortable  after  the  day ;  he  had  been  considerably  better  from  the  morning ;  he  was 
alone  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  suddenly  the  women  servants  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  were  alarmed  by  the  most  violent  screams  proceeding  from  Mr.  Cook's  room  ;  they 
rushed  up  stairs,  one  of  them  went  in,  and  they  found  him  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agony, 
screaming  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  shrieking  murder,  and  calling  upon  Christ  to  save 
his  soul ;  evidently  in  the  most  intense  pain ;  he  was  convulsed  ;  he  could  not  keep  his 
hands  and  arms  quiet ;  he  beat  the  bed  convulsively  with  them,  and  his  whole  frame  was 
in  convulsions ;  all  the  time  he  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  begged  Palmer  might  be  sent 
for;  one  of  the  women  ran  across  to  fetch  Palmer,  who  in  a  few  minutes  came;  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  the  man's  screams  continued  uninterruptedly,  and  the  pain  con- 
tinued the  same.  The  women  will  describe  to  you  his  symptoms  ;  he  was  beating  the  bed 
violently,  rolling  about  convulsively  in  every  direction,  screaming,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned;  his  eyes  were  starting  out  of  his  head.  After  these  violent  convulsions  had 
lasted  a  short  time,  his  arms  and  legs  became  perfectly  rigid,  his  mouth  appeared  closed, 
and  he  was  gasping  for  breath,  and  could  hardly  speak  for  want  of  it.  Palmer  came  and 
found  him  in  this  condition  ;  then  he  ran  across  for  medicine ;  the  man's  condition  still 
remained  on  his  return  the  same.  On  his  return  Mr.  Cook  said,  "  Oh,  dear  !  doctor,!  shall 
die."  "  No  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  you  will  not ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  give  him  an  opiate 
mixtRre  and  a  couple  of  pills.  I  can  hardly  suppose  this  medicine  had  the  effect  of 
removing  the  symptoms ;  the  medicine  was  vomited  and  the  pills  were  not ;  they  were 
looked  for  in  the  utensil  into  which  he  vomited,  but  they  were  not  found.  Shortly  after 
he  became  more  tranquil,  his  arms  were  stiff,  he  called  to  the  servants  to  rub  them,  they 
did  so  and  found  them  cold ;  still  by  degrees  these  symptoms  subsided,  and  the'  man 
became  better. 

Gentlemen,  the  medical  men  who  will  be  called  before  you  will  tell  you  they  have 
no  floubt  this  was'the  tetanus  of  strychnia.  The  mode  in  which  it  showed  itself  coming 
on  with  the  full  violence  of  a  paroxysm  in  the  first  instance,  continuing  as  it  did  is 
only  to  be  ascribed  in  their  opinion  to  strychnia  taken  in  too  infinite  a  quantity  to  take 
away  life.  I  will  make  an  observation  presently  on  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  state  of  things;  I  will  not  stop  to  do  so  at  this  moment,  for  we  have  more 
important  events  to  deal  with ;  enough  that  for  the  moment  those  symptoms  abated-  he 
became  more  tranquil ;  he  seemed  exhausted  by  what  he  had  gone  throueh  and  Nature 
asserted  her  claim  to  rest  and  repose,  and  he  began  to  doze  and  sleep  Palmer  ^taved 
with  hmi  for  some  time,  then  left  him,  went  to  his  own  house ;  and  so  things  remained 
until  the  next  day,  Tuesday  the  20th,  the  day  of  his  death!  On  that  morn'r  Mr 
Cook  was  found  comparatively  comfortable,  although  still  retaining  the  most  intens°e  and 
vivid  impression  of  what  he  had  gone  through  the  night  before  ;  he  convened  whh  the 
chambermaid  on  the  subject  of  his  condition;  the  prisoner  saw  Mr.  Bamford  and  told 
him  he  did  not  wish  to  have  Mr.  Cook  disturbed,  that  he  was  better  comparatively  and 
that  he  had  had  a  fit  the  night  before.  That  same  morning,  between  half-pit  i  i  and^o 
o  clock,  there  occurred  an  incident  to  which  I  beg  your  |;rticular  a  teE     On  tlm 
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day  the  prisoner  went  to  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  a  druggist  at  Rugclev  •  ho  h 
dealt  with  Hawkins  for  two  years  before,  for  his  former  assistant,  ThiWbv,  llavinL-set  ud 
.n  business  as  a  cliemist  and  druggist.  Palmer  had  from  that  time  dealt  with  him  fo? 
the  drugs  and  chemical  compounds  that  he  required.  On  this  day  he  went  to  Hawkin^s 
shop  and  saw  his  assistant,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Roberts  ;  he  produced  a  bill  and  in 
the  hrst  place  said  he  wanted  two  drachms  of  pnissic  acid.    Whilst  the  prussic  acid  was 


being  put  up  for  him,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Newton,  the  same  man  of  whom,  if  vou 
believe  Newton,  he  had  the  strychnia  the  night  before,  came  into  the  shop :  ori  which 
the  prisoner  took  hmi  by  tlie  arm  and  said,  "  1  iiave  got  something  I  want  to  say  to  you  •" 
led  him  outside  the  door  into  the  street,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  about  a  very  unimpor- 
tant matter,  namely,  when  his  employer's  son  was  about  to  go  to  the  farm  which  he  had 
recently  taken  in  another  part  of  the  country ;  a  matter  in  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  Palmer  could  have  no  possible  interest.  Having  got  Newton  into  the  street  he 
stood  in  conversation  with  him  until  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bassington  happened  to 
come  up :  the  latter  two  entered  into  conversation,  and  drew  off  a  little  on  one  side  As 
soon  as  they  were  engaged  in  full  conversation.  Palmer  came  back  into  Hawkins's  shop 
and  desired  the  assistant  to  put  him  up  six  grains  of  strychnia  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
Batley's  liquor  of  opium,  for  which  he  produced  another  bill.  While  these  things  were 
being  put  up,  he  stood  in  the  doorway.  Newton  continued  his  conversation  with  Bassing- 
ton, and  did  not  come  into  the  shop.  WHien  the  things  were  j-eady  the  prisoner  took  them 
up,  paid  for  them,  and  went  away.  Newton,  who  had  come  into  the  shop  for  some 
purpose,  but  who  had  been  induced  to  go  out  of  it  by  the  prisoner  drawing  him  out  of  it, 
came  back,  and,  being  struck  with  the  fact  of  Palmer  coming  there,  out  of  the  passing 
curiosity  which  sometimes  suggests  itself  to  one's  mind,  inquired  what  it  was  Palmer  had 
come  there  for,  and  was  informed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  with  regard  to  Newton  that  there  is  this 
circumstance  connected  with  his  testiniony.  In  the  first  instance,  when  examined  before 
the  jury,  he  stated  only  that  part  of  the  statement  which  refers  to  the  Tuesday  morning 
when  the  prisoner  was  at  Hawkins's  shop ;  it  was  only  so  late  as  yesterday  he  communi- 
cated the  fact  of  the  prisoner  having  bought  the  strychnia  on  the  Monday  night.  I  hope 
I  need  not  say,  as  the  Crown  is  conducting  this  prosecution,  that  no  inducement  has  been 
held  out  to  him  to  make  that  statement.  He  will  explain,  if  he  is  asked,  the  reason  for 
his  silence  ;  he  has  expressed,  and  will  express,  contrition  at  having  kept  it  back ;  it  will* 
be  for  you,  when  he  has  made  the  statement  and  explained  the  motive  which  induced 
him  at  this  time  to  withhold  it,  to  say  whether  you  give  credit  to  the  statement  he  so 
makes,  whether  he  is  to  be  believed  or  not.  If  you  believe  Roberts,  the  asi-istant  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  on  whose  testimony  no  impeachment  rests,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  Tuesday 
the  prisoner  bought  six  grains  of  strychnia  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hawkins ;  and,  as  I  shall 
show  you  presently,  on  that  same  night  he  administered  pills  to  Mr.  Cook,  after  which 
i\lr.  Cook  died  with  all  the  symptoms  which  are  known  to  result  from  the  administration 
of  that  poison. 

However,  I  now  go  on  to  the  events  of  Tuesday,  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
another  remarkable  circumstance.  You  will  remember  I  told  you  Mr.  Cook  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  stakes  which  he  had  won  at  Shrewsbury  ;  on  the  Tuesday  Palmer  sent  for 
Chesliire,  and  desired  Cheshire  to  bring  a  receipt-stamp  with  hini.  Cheshire,  to  whom 
Palmer  owed  a  sum  of  7/.,  thought  he  was  going  to  be  paid  that  sum,  and  he  came  with 
the  stamp  in  his  hand.  Palmer  produced  a  paper  and  desired  him  to  draw  a  cheque  on 
Messrs.  "Wetherby  in  his,  Palmer's,  favour  for  350l.,  making  this  curious  observation  : 
"  Poor  Cook  is  too  ill  to  draw  the  cheque  himself,  and  Messrs.  W^etherby  might  kjiow 
my  handwriting."  I  can  otfer  you  no  solution  of  that  difficulty.  Why,  the  cheque 
being  drawn  in  his  favour,  there  should  be  anything  to  apprehend  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  body  of  the  cheque  being  in  his  handwriting,  I  do  not  know  ;  all  I  can  say  is  that 
that  passed,  that  he  used  that  language  to  Cheshire,  and  Cheshire  then  copied  on  to  a 
piece  of  paper  the  body  of  a  cheque  addressed  to  Messrs.  Wetherby,  whereby  they  were 
directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  SOOl.  to  W^illiam  Palmer,  and  place  the  same,  as  the  language 
of  the  cheque  ran,  "to  my  account;"  and  he  took  that  away  to  get  Mr.  Cook  s  signature. 
I'he  cheque  was  sent  that  night  to  Messrs.  Wetherby,  and  returned.  Up  to  this  moment 
the  prosecution  have  not  seen  it,  and  whether  it  is  Mr.  Cook's  signature  or  not  1  cannot 
tell  you.    I  shall  call  for  its  production  when  the  proper  time  conies,  and  't  lor  t tie 

prisoner  to  produce  it  or  not  as  he  shall  be  advised.  If  it  is  produced  we  shall  be  enablea 
immediately  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  genuine  signature  of  Mr.  Cook  or  a  torgerj  ;  inir 
there  is  something  which  casts  suspicion  as  to  tlie  honesty  of  the  transaction  trom  tne 
fact  of  Palmer  shrinking  from  putting  his  own  handwriting  m  the  body  of  that  cheque. 
I  shall  hereafter  follow  out  its  history.  ,  ,     ,    ,   •  r 

In  the  course  of  that  morning  cotlee  was  again  prepared,  by  the  desivc  of  the  prisoner. 
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for  Mr  Cook ;  broth  was  also  sent  by  him ;  and  the  vomiting  was  renewed  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole  afternoon.  Now,  on  that  afternoon  a  new  person  is 
introduced  on  the  scsue.  On  the  Monday  Palmer  wrote  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jones, 
desiring  him  to  come  over  to  see  Mr.  Cook.  Now,  this  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  ease,  and  one  which  in  every  point  of  view  is  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  medical  man  living  at  Lutterworth,  in  whose  house,  when  at  home,  Mr.  Cook 
was  in  the  habit  of  residing.  On  Sunday  Palmer  writes  to  Mr.  Jones,  stating  that  Mr. 
Cook  was  taken  ill  with  a  bilious  attack  accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  and  requesting  him 
to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  It  may  be  the  fact  of  his  sending  for  a  medical 
man  may  furnish  the  strongest  inference  of  the  prisoner's  innocence;  it  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  this  fact,  with  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  description,  will  operate  on  your 
mind  in  that  way.  I  should  not,  however,  be  discharging  my  duty  if  I  did  not  suggest  it 
as  being  part  of  a  deep  design,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  irritant  poison,  of  which 
abundant  traces  were  found  after  death,  was  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  appearance 
of  natural  disease,  which  could  account  afterwards  for  the  death  to  which  the  victim  was 
doomed.  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  which  you  think  the  fair  and  reasonable  inter- 
pretation to  put  upon  this  act.  In  the  letter,  Palmer  calls  it  a  bilious  attack  attended  with 
diarrhoea :  the  medical  gentlemen,  who  will  be  called,  who  saw  the  patient  while  these 
fits  of  vomiting  lasted,  will  tell  you  there  were  none  of  those  appearances,  and  that  it  had 
the  appearance  of  being  produced  by  some  iiTitant  put  into  the  stomach.  Mr.  Jones,  being 
unwell,  does  not  arrive  until  Tuesday  about  three  o'clock,  when  he  immediately  proceeds 
to  see  his  sick  friend.  Palmer  came  in,  and  they  examined  him  together ;  and,  having 
been  told  the  man  was  suffering  from  a  bilious  complaint,  the  first  thing  Jones  does  is  to  look 
at  the  symptoms  which  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  but  he  finds,  as  the 
preceding  doctor  had  found,  that  the  pulse  was  natural  and  slow,  that  there  was  no  fever, 
and  that  the  tongue  was  perfectly  clean  :  he  turned  round  to  Palmer,  and  said,  "  That  is 
hardly  the  tongue  of  a  bilious  patient ;"  on  which  Palmer  said,  "  If  you  had  seen  it  before, 
you  would  have  seen  what  sort  of  a  tongue  it  was."  That  evening,  about  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Bamford  came  as  usual,  when  he  found  the  patient  progressing  favourably,  the  sick- 
ness having  abated.  Mr.  Bamford  will  tell  you  that  in  his  view  he  showed  some  symp- 
toms of  excitement,  the  pulse  had  become  more  irritable,  and  had  got  up  to  between  80 
and  90 ;  but  Mr.  Jones  explains  that,  by  saying  it  was  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bamford  and 
the  discussion  as  to  the  medicine  he  was  to  take  which  caused  that.  Seeing  the  patient 
was  somewhat  irritable  when  the  medicine  came  to  be  spoken  of,  the  three  medical  men 
withdrew  into  the  hall,  into  which  the  room  opened,  and  held  their  consultation.  I  should 
tell  you,  before  they  went  out  Mr.  Cook  turned  suddenly  round  to  Palmer,  and  said, 
"  Palmftr,  I  will  have  no  more  medicine  to  night — no  more  pills,"  making  some  reference 
to  the  effects  of  the  night  before:  on  this  the  medical  men  withdrew.  Palmer  insisted  on 
his  taking  the  pills,  as  likely  to  be  beneficial,  and  said,  "  they  had  better  not  tell  him 
what  they  were  going  to  give  him,  as  he  has  an  apprehension  of  their  producing  the  same 
effect  as  they  had  last  night."  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  the  pills  should  be 
made  up,  and  that  Mr.  Cook  should  not  know  what  they  contained.  Mr.  Bamford  went 
to  his  surgery,  accompanied  by  Palmer,  and  made  up  the  pills  as  on  the  previous  occasion. 
When  he  had  made  them  up  and  put  them  into  a  box.  Palmer  asked  him  to  write  upon 
them  the  direction  of  how  they  were  to  be  taken.  This  struck  Mr.  Bamford  as  being 
extraordinary,  because,  as  Palmer  himself  was  a  medical  man,  and  was  going  to  give  the 
pills  to  the  patient,  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  writing  the  direction,  which  a  medical 
man  usually  does  when  another  medical  man  does  not  intervene  to  see  the  dose  adminis- 
tered; but  by  Palmer's  desire  he  did  write  the  direction—"  pills  to  be  taken  at  bedtime." 
He  put  the  box  into  a  paper  and  sealed  it  up.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  between 
the  time  the  prisoner  left  Mr.  Bamford's  and  came  to  Mr.  Cook.  When  he  did  come  he 
gave  Mr.  Cook  two  pills ;  but  before  he  gave  them  to  Mr.  Cook  he  opened  the  box  and 
caUed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  direction,  saying,  alluding  to  Mr.  Bamford's  hand- 

te  so  j 

a  good  hand  Mr.  Bamford  wrote ;  the  effect  being,  as  you  will  see,  to  identify  the  pill-box 
as  having  come  from  Mr.  Bamford,  whereby  any  suspicion  might  be  allayed  which  tlie 
^Z"  ^'Tnu^  calculated  to  produce.    This  was  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  at 

nignt.    1  he  pills  were  then  offered-to  Mr.  Cook,  who  strongly  objected  to  take  them 
aying,  they  had  made  him  ill  the  night  before;  Palmer  insisted,  and  Mr.  Cook  at  lasi 
Mr  Tnif ™'      f  7°™'*'''^  immediately  afterwards,  but  did  not  bring  them  up.    After  this 

there  aboura"l  t^Tj"^';*  '^i''  '^-^^^^^  it  being  arranged  Mr.  Jones^hould  si  ep 
there,  about  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Jones  came  up  from  bis  sunner  to  uo  to 
bed  m  the  room.    He  undressed  and  went  to  bed.    He  will  tell  you  that  inXe  course  of 
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  ..     „„„.„.g,  ..K^.^,aiuu  liui  uiuy  upproacning  deatli,  but  ser  ous  diseasp 

M  Jones  Mx-nt  to  bed  Wheu  he  had  been  in  bed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  S 
loused  by  a  sudden  exclamation  and  scream  from  Mr.  Cook,  ^vho  had  started  up,  sitting 
on  his  bed  as  he  had  done  the  night  before,  and  called  out,  "  For  God's  sake  fetch  thf 
doctor,  I  am  going  to  be  ill  as  I  was  last  niglit."  The  chambermaid,  who  was  called  for 
ran  across  to  Palmer.  In  a  moment  Palmer  came  to  the  window.  He  was  told  lie  was 
wanted ;  that  Mr.  Cook  was  ill ;  and  he  said  "  he  would  be  down  directly  "  He  was 
across  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  he  made  the  observation  when  he  came  that  "  he 
had  never  dressed  so  quickly  in  his  life."  It  will  be  for  you  to  say,  gentlemen,  when  yon 
have  heard  the  statement,  whether  he  could  have  had  time  to  dress.  He  found  Mr  Cook 
manifesting  the  same  symptoms  he  had  shown  the  night  before.  He  was  sitting  up 
gasping  for  breath,  screaming  violently,  as  he  had  done  before  ;  his  body  was  convulsed 
his  neck  began  to  stiffen,  and  he  implored  Mr.  Jones  to  raise  him  up  and  rub  his  neck' 
Mr.  Jones  did  so,  and  Palmer  came.  He  implored  Palmer  to  give  him  the  same  remedy 
as  he  had  given  him  the  night  before,  on  which  Palmer  said,  «  I  will  go  and  fetch  it." 
He  came  out  and  found  the  chambermaid  and  waiti-ess  in  the  inside  hall,  attracted  by  the 
noise  of  the  screaming;  on  which  Mills  said,  "  Poor  Mr.  Cook  is  the  same  as  last  ni-'ht." 
"  No,"  said  Palmer,  "  he  is  not  a  fiftieth  part  as  bad  as  he  was:  what  a  game  to  be  at 
every  night!"  Having  made  this  observation,  he  went  out,  and  almost  immediately 
returned,  and  brought  two  pills  with  him,  which  he  told  Mr.  Jones  were  ammonia.  I  am 
told,  in  the  first  place,  that  ammonia  would  not  be  a  remedy  in  such  a  case ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  that  ammonia  cannot  very  easily  be  put  into  pills.  However,  he 
gave  him  the  pills,  which  immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Cook  threw  up  into  the  utensil 
which  was  given  to  him.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
on  both  these  nights  he  was  enabled  to  swallow  during  the  period  of  his  convulsions, 
while  the  tetanus  was  upon  him.  You  will  find  it  to  be  an  important  fact  where  tetanus 
is  produced  by  strychnia,  lock-jaw — or,  as  the  medical  men  call  it,  trismus— is  occa- 
sionally a  symptom,  though  not  a  necessary  one,  but  it  only  comes  in  at  the  close  of  the 
paroxysms,  and  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  tetanic  rigor  which  alfects  the  muscles.  The 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  the  jaw  are  the  last  affected.  In  the  affection  arising  from  a 
wound,  lock-jaw  is  the  first  and  most  remarkable  symptom.  On  both  these  occasions  we 
find  this  man,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  body  was  convulsed  with  cramps,  capable  of  swal- 
lowing and  vomiting,  which  a  man  with  lock-jaw  of  course  could  not  do.  He  swallowed, 
those  pills,  brought  them  up  again,  and  immediately  afterwards  was  seized  with  the  most 
violent  convulsions,  every  muscle  of  his  body  was  convulsed,  and  by  degrees  the  body 
began  to  stiffen  out.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  body  began  to  stiffen  out,  suffocation  com- 
menced. He  violently  entreated  to  be  raised,  as  otherwise  he  should  be  suffocated.'  They 
tried  to  raise  him,  but  it  was  impossible ;  the  whole  body  had  become  so  stiffened  out  with 
those  fearful  cramps,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  from  its  position  ;  it  rested  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  heels,  and  from  that  position  it  could  not  be  shifted.  Finding  they 
could  not  raise  him,  he  said,  "  Pray  turn  me  over."  They  did  turn  him  over  on  his  right 
side  ;  he  gasped  for  breath,  but  could  do  no  more :  in  a  few  minutes  all  seemed  to  be  gra- 
dually ending  in  death.  Mr.  Jones  leant  over  him  and  listened  to  the  action  of  the  heart; 
the  pulse  gradually  subsided  ;  all  was  over,  and  the  man  was  dead  ;  and  the  whole  thing, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  took  less  time  in  the  action  than  it  has  taken  me  to  tell 
you  in  the  recital. 

This  was  not  idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus,  a  case  of  hours, — but  it  was  a  case  of 
minutes ;  from  the  time  the  first  symptoms  manifested  themselves  and  the  first  paroxysm 
took  place,  from  that  time  till  all  was  over  did  not  occupy  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 
Now  the  body  of  medical  testimony  which  I  shall  produce  before  you  w  ill  speak  positively 
as  to  this  being  a  death  referable  only  from  its  symptoms  and  appearances  to  tetanus 
produced  by  strychnia,  and  not  to  the  other  forms  to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  on  the  Tuesday  night  between  twelve  and  one,  and  the  breath 
was  hardly  out  of  tlie  man's  body  when  Palmer  began  to  think  of  what  was  to  be  done; 
his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  sent  Jones  out  into  the  ball  to  ca  I  in 
the  female  servants.  They  came,  and  he  asked  them  to  tell  him  some  one  who  would  be  a 
proper  person  to  lay  out  the  body ;  they  named  two  women,  and  those  women  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  lay  out  the  body ;  thev  were  sent  for,  and  you  will  hear  the 
description  they  give  of  the  state  of  the  body  after  death  When  those  two  women  went 
in  to  speak  to  Palmer,  they  found  him  searching  the  jiockets  of  a  coat,  which  there  couia 
be  no  doubt  was  Mr.  Cook's;  they  saw  him  hunt  under  tbe  pillow  and  under  the  bolster; 
they  saw  some  letters,  which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  were  taken  Iroin  tlie  coat, 
put  on  the  mantel-piece;  those  papers  had  not  been  seen  there  before.    When  Look 
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came  to  Rugeley  he  had,  what  I  believe  no  betting-man  goes  -without,  his  betting-book 
with  him ;  that  has  not  been  found  ;  neither  that  nor  a  single  paper  iior  any  money  has 
ever  been  discovered.  I  will  follow  up  this  part  of  the  case  for  a  moment,  though  it  takes 
me  out  of  the  order  of  time.  Afterwards,  on  the  Thursday,  Palmer  came  again,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  get  some  books  and  a  paper-knife  which  he  had  got  from  somebody  in 
the  town  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  which  he  should  have  to  make  good  and  pay  for  if 
not  restored ;  the  servant  went  to  the  housekeeper,  got  the  key,  and  admitted  Palmer, 
into  the  room.  In  consequence  of  the  servant  saying  she  believed  the  housekeeper  had 
the  books,  she  was  sent  to  inquire  about  them,  and  on  her  return  she  found  him 
rummaging  among  Mr.  Cook's  things.  When  I  add  to  this,  what  I  shall  prove  to  have 
happened  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  what  has  become  of  the  betting- 
book,  which  I  shall  show  to  have  been  on  Mr.  Cook's  dressing-table  upon  either  the 
Monday  or  the  Tuesday  night,  because  one  of  the  servants  had  it  in  her  hand,  and  took 
from  it  a  stamp  which  she  gave  him  to  put  on  a  letter  for  the  post, — that  book  nor  any  of 
his  papers  not  having  been  forthcoming.  '  />   •  .-(i. 'M 

Gentlemen,  this  ends  the  history  on  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Cook  died.  I  now  pass 
on  to  the  next  day.  On  the  Wednesday  Messrs.  Wetherby  received  the  letter  of  Palmer 
enclosing  the  cheque  which  had  been  filled  in  by  Cheshire  on  the  Tuesday,  and  in  which 
Palmer  desired  them  to  send  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount  of  the  350/. ;  they  replied  that 
they  had  not  sufficient  funds.  It  seems  at  that  time  they  had  a  sum  to  Mr."  Cook's  credit 
of  89/.  odd,  but  they  had  not  funds  in  hand  to  meet  the  350/.  cheque,  because  at  that 
time  the  stakes  had  not  been  remitted  to  them  from  Shrewsbury.  On  that  same  day, 
the  21st  of  November,  Palmer  wrote  a  letter  to  Pratt  in  which  he  refers  to  his  anxiety 
to  have  the  horse  Polestar,  which  having  just  won  her  race  was  worth  from  1500/.  to 
2000/.  As  I  told  you,  Messrs.  Wetherby,  in  answer  to  the  letter  to  them,  wrote  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  cheque,  but  probably  they  should  have  them  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  On  the  Thursday,  the  22nd,  Mr.  Frail,  the  cleric  of  the  course  at 
Shrewsbury,  sent  them  up  a  sum  of  381/.  19s.,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Shrewsbury 
handicap  stakes,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  in  all  probability  they  would  have  paid 
ther350/.  cheque  out  of  that  sum,  but  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Frail  gave  them  instructions 
not  to  pay  this  money  to  Mr.  Cook,  inasmuch  as  he  had  paid  it  to  Cook  himself  at 
Shrewsbury ;  the  consequence  was,  they  declined  to  pay  the  350/.  cheque,  and  wrote  to 
that  effect.  It  seems  Mr.  Frail  was  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  that,  but  the  fact  is 
not  material.  Messrs.  Wetherby  having  declined  to  pay  the  350/.,  Palmer  writes  to  ask 
them  to  pay  75/.  to  Pratt,  and  100/.  to  another  person;  this  they  also  declined  to  do, 
stating  it  was  not  their  practice  to  pay  parts  of  cheques. 

Pratt,  having  failed  to  get  the  751.  from  Messrs.  Wetherby,  communicated  with 
Palmer,  and  the  latter  person  on  the  •24th  comes  up  to  London,  saw  Pratt,  and  pays  him 
100/.  These  are  sums,  recollect,  paid  by  a  man  who  when  he  went  to  Shrewsbury  races 
had  no  money,  and  who  lost  his  money  there.  The  next  day,  Friday,  he  was  again  at 
Eugeley,  and  he  again  had  recourse  to  Mr,  Cheshire ;  he  sent  to  Cheshire,  and  desired 
him  to  come  to  him.  Cheshire  came,  and  Palmer  produced  a  paper  which  had  Cook's 
signature  to  it,  whether  genuine  or  not  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  That  paper  I  shall  call 
lor,  and  when  it  is  produced  we  shall  be  enailed  to  see  whether  the  signature  is  genuine 
or  not;  but  this  document  so  signed  Palmer  produced  to  Cheshire,  and  he  asked 
.  CHeshire  to  attest  its  signature  by  Cook,  Cheshire  looked  at  the  paper,  which  purported 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  by  Cook,  that  4000/.  worth  of  bills,  the  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  which  were  specified,  were  bills  which  had  been  negociated  by  Palmer  for 
«-ook  s  benefit,  and  of  which  he.  Palmer,  had  received  no  share.  As  I  said  before  this 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  genuine  document  ;  the  prisoner  will  be  enabled  to  satisfy 
r'hlt"    T  \  producing  it  when  I  call  for  it;  but  this  is  perfectly  clear,  to  ask 

the  fac7  of  it  f  f       ''^7"^''  °^  ^  '^"'^  ^^'^^  forty-eight  hours  dead  was  on 

tue  race  ot  it  a  fraud,  and  can  convey  to  our  minds  nothing  but  an  inference  that  there 
was  some  fraudulent  transaction  which  the  prisoner  had  in  his  mind  when  he  attemnted 
to  carry  ou  that^purpose.  Cheshire,  though  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  tL  pSeT 
not  .nff  '  '"^'^^^^/^  ^  lamentable  extent,  as  will  be  proved,  and  for  which  he  [| 
houid  f '"''^  to  do  .his  act,  and  said,  "Good  God  !  the  man  is  dead  I 

Should  not  like  to  attest  the  signature  of  a  man  who  is  dead.    If  such  a  transn/tmn 

it  wou  d  £i-  be^rif Tt' hJd  V^'trr-  '^'^  ;  but  I  thonght 

This  took  nin  ^^'^  f »  attesting  witness  to  it and  he  took  the  paper  awav 

not  Ve^flSv  ^  •'"''^'I'jy'     ^"*^"y'  ^      "^"t  qidte  sure  which,  for  Cheshire  is 

Mr.  Coor  Lfdown'  T  '°  ^"^'^y  Mr.  Stephens,  Ihe  step-Mher  of 

Cook's  ?a.:her    When  he'err^b^  ^""'l'  '^^"'"S  ^'"-^^-^  of  Mr! 

n  hen  he  cjirae  he  naturally  went  in  the  first  place  to  see  the  corpse,  ami 
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he  was  struck  with  the  fulness  of  the  face,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  body  •  h 
had  not  the  appearance  of  emaciation,  which  generally  accompanies  disease  terminating 
in  death.  He  made  no  remark  on  it ,  he  saw  Palmer,  whom  he  understood  had  been  in 
constant  intercourse  with  his  son-in-law  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  inquired  of  Palmer 
about  Cook's  affairs.  Latterly  Cook  had  been  a  good  deal  on  tlie  turf ;  he  liad  run 
through  his  own  money,  except  some  reversionary  interest  he  possessed,  and  his  step- 
father had  little  to  do  with  his  pecuniary  affairs,  which  he  had  managed  for  himself. 
He  inquired  of  Palmer  if  he  knew  anything  of  Cook's  affairs,  as  lie  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  him  ;  on  which  Palmer  stated,  much  to  Mr.  Stephens's  surprise,  that  there 
were  4000^.  worth  of  bills  out  with  his  name  to  them,  and  that  he  held  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  a  lawyer,  and  signed  by  Cook,  whereby  Cook  acknowledged  he  was  the  only  person 
primarily  liable  for  those  bills  ;  and  Palmer  added  that  he  should  look  to  Cook's  estate- 
for  them  ;  on  which  Mr.  Stephens  said  he  was  extremely  surprised  to  hear  of  this:  it 
was  new  to  him,  and  all  he  could  say  was,  there  would  not  be  4000  shillings  for  the 
holders  of  the  bills.  Palmer  said  he  hoped  he  should  get  the  money;  on  which  Mr. 
Stephens  said,  "If  you  do  you  will  get  it  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  into  which  the 
affairs  will  be  immediately  carried."  Mr.  Stephens  then  spoke  of  the  funeral,  saying,  he 
intended  it  to  take  place  in  London.  Palmer  expressed  his  willingness  to  conduct  it; 
but  Mr.  Stephens  declined  the  offer,  stating  it  was  his  duty ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  he 
intended  Cook  to  be  buried  in  London,  the  body  must  remain  at  the  hotel  for  two  or 
three  days.  Palmer  said  that  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be  put 
in  a  coffin  and  fastened  down.  During  some  conversation  between  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Bamford,  who  was  in  the  room.  Palmer  left,  and  returned  in  about  half-an-hour. 
Stephens  asked  him  if  he  could  recommend  some  respectable  undertaker,  whom  he  might 
give  the  necessary  directions  to  prior  to  the  body  being  taken  to  London ;  on  which 
Palmer  said,  "  I  have  done  that  already  ;  I  have  been  out  and  ordered  a  shell  and  a 
strong  oak  coffin."  At  this  Mr.  Stephens  expressed  his  surprise.  Dinner  having  been  in 
the  mean  time  ordered,  to  which  Mr.  Stephens  had  asked  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bamford, 
he  thought  it  a  mere  act  of  civility  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  to  join  them  at  dinner- 
Accordingly  they  dined  together.  After  dinner,  previous  to  Mr.  Stephens  leaviug, 
turning  to  Jones  he  said,  "  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  step  up 
stairs  and  find  me  any  books  and  papers  belonging  to  my  poor  son-in-law  ?  Collect  them,, 
and  bring  them  down  to  me,  that  I  may  take  them  away." 

Jones  left  the  room  to  go  to  the  bedroom  where  the  body  lay,  and  Palmer  followed 
him ;  they  were  absent  ten  minutes,  and  came  back  together.  Jones  then  said  in  Palmer's, 
presence,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  can  neither  find  his  betting-book  nor  any  papers." 
"  Not  find  his  betting-book  ?"  said  Mr.  Stephens  ;  "  it  must  he  found  ;"  on  which  Palmer 
interposed,  and  said,  "  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  you  if  you  could  find  it ;  the  bets  would  be 
void  by  his  death,"  the  fact  being,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  they  had  been  received 
and  devoted  to  Palmer's  pui-poses.  "  I  do  not  care  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  "  the 
book  must  and  shall  be  found,"  on  which  Palmer  somewhat  changing  his  tone  said, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found."  Mr.  Stephens  on  this  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the 
housekeeper  came  desired  her  immediately  to  go  and  take  possession  of  whatever  there 
might  be  of  Mr.  Cook's,  to  lock  the  door,  ai^  allow  no  one  to  have  access  to  the  place- 
until  his  return  from  London,  where  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  a  solicitor.  Before  leaving  he  went  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  the  body  of  his  , 
deceased  step-son,  and  on  taking  the  hands  of  the  deceased  man  to  his  astonishment 
found  them  firmly  clenched,  instead  of  the  muscles  being  relaxed  as  they  usually  are  m 
death.  He  said  nothing,  but  immediately  left  for  London  with  his  mind  strongly 
impressed  with  the  circumstances  and  facts  I  have  detailed.  On  his  arrival  in  London 
he  consulted  his  solicitor,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Gardner,  a. 
respectable  gentleman  practising  in  Rugeley.  In  returning  from  London,  on  he  train 
stopping  for  refreshment  at  Wolverton,  he  met  Palmer,  who  was  a  passenger  by  the  same 
trairf;  they  met  in  the  refreshment-room  and  spoke,  and  Mr.  Stephens  ^^'^ 
determination  to  have  a  post-mortem  examination.  Mr.  Palmer  ^^spai  ticularlj  anxious 
about  it,  and  pressed  him  to  tell  him  who  were  the  persons  who  would  have  to  ake  the 
examination;  on  that  point  Mr.  Stephens,  who  perhaps  ''^V^^'^f.^Jti  no  ireintt 
not  infom  h  m.but  he  did  tell  him  he  fully  intended  to  employ  a  f.^'"'"  J"  "  ^ch  offer 
his  step-son's  affairs;  on  which  Palmer  offered  to  recommend  1"";  ""'"•'j'^'.^^/f^^ 
Mr.  Stephens  declined.  On  his  arrival  at  llugeley  Mr.  Stephens  a^^  f ; f  ^^'^f 
afterwa  ds  meeting  Palm.er  he  told  him  he  shou  d  go  the  f  ^ f'^^  J^*!"^^^^^^^ 

Palmer  said  "  I  should  not  advise  you  to  take  the  solicitor  with  j  ou.      Mr.  i^tephens 
faid  he  should  jLlge  for  ^mself  as  t'o  that.    The  conversation  was  Uien  directed  to  Uie 
bills,  and  Palmer  said  the  bills  being  out  was  a  bad  business  , 
Stephens,  "  I  have  heard  a  very  different  version  of  that  story.       \A  ell.   said  1  aimer. 
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r  L  V  -11  oil  cottlPfl  nleasantlv  "  -when  Mr.  Stephens  repeated  what  he  had  said 
Vf^'Ztl  S'd  •  hSm  b^purSchancery  and  settled  through  the  interve.Uion  of 
Deiort,  "         J      I  must  tell  vou,  Palmer  had  been  in  London,  and  paid 

t  Stt  Z  Vl  oI  aTcoinrof  SLLt.'  and  2../.  off  the  debt,  and  had  got  the 
memSSum  to  which  I  referred.  In  the  conversation  between  them  Pratt  ^.ho  had 
been  struck  by  thi  expression  in  Palmer's  letter,  telling  him  not  to  mention  to  any  one 
the  sums  he  had  advanced  to  Mr.  Cook,  asked  Palmer  what  he  meant  by  that ;  Palmer 
We  some  explanation  which  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  s>mple  one,  and  .^'H 

to  ay  what  was  the  motive  of  Palmer  in  begging  and  entreating  as  he  did  of  Pratt 
BOt  to  mention  to  any  one  the  money  advanced  to  Cook.  Not  only  m  that  letter  he  does 
That  bTit  he  does  it  also  in  a  letter  of  the  26th  of  November  which  I  find  marked 
''  Strictly  private  and  confidential."-"  My  dear  sir,  should  any  of  Cook's  friends  call  on 
you  to  ask  what  money  Cook  had  of  you,  pray  do  not  answer  that  q-^estion  or  any  other 
Ibout  money  matters,  until  I  have  seen  you."-It  being  the  26th  of  November  when  he 
wrote  that  letter,  on  the  1st  of  December  he  called  again  on  Pratt  and  paid  him  another 
100/.  on  account  of  the  2000/.  bill  due  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  that  closed  his  trans- 
actions with  Pratt.  .  c    i  • 

Shortly  after  this  the  circumstances  became  bruited  abroad,  then  came  the  fanal  crisis. 
Mr.  Padwick,  who  had  a  warrant  of  attorney,  arrested  him,  and  brought  an  action  against 
ills  mother  on  the  acceptances,  and  then  everything  became  known,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Continuing  the  narrative:  on  Sunday  the  25th  the  prisoner  went  to  Mr. 
Bamford  and  asked  for  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  Cook's  death.  Mr.  Bamford  said, 
"Why  should  you  ask  me  for  it?  he  was  your  patient."  "  No,"  said  Palmer,  "  I  would 
rather  you  gave  the  certificate."  It  was  discussed  what  the  certificate  should  be,  and 
finally  it  was  entered  "apoplexy."  I  am  told,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bamford  is  upwards  of 
80  years  of  age,  though  he  still  continues  to  practise.  I  hope  that  infirmity  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  doing  that  which  certainly  at  the  present  moment  he  cannot  attempt 
to  justify,  Mr.  Bamford  will  not  tell  you  that  apoplexy  ever  caused  tetanus  in  this 
world  ;  he  will  tell  you  most  likely  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  man  died  of  tetanus  ;  but  the 
post-mortem  examination  will  show  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  he  died  from  apoplexy. 
During  the  same  Sunday  the  prisoner  sent  for  Newton,  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  got 
into  conversation  with  him  ;  after  a  time  Palmer  turned  it  to  the  subject  of  strychnia,  and 
asked  "  How  much  strychnia  should  you  give  if  you  wanted  to  kill  a  dog  ?  "  on  which 
Newton  said,  "  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain."  "  What  appearances  should  you  expect  to 
find  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  after  death?"  "None,"  said  Newton;  "it  does  not 
cause  inflammation,  or  leave  any  appearance."  Mr.  Newton  will  tell  you  on  that  an 
exclamatiou  of  satisfaction  escaped  from  the  prisoner's  lips.  This  was  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  when  the  post-mortem  examination  was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  and  it  did  take 
place  the  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  several  medical  men  ;  among  other's  was  a  Dr.  Har- 
land,  who  came  from  Stafford.  That  gentleman  on  his  arrival  met  Palmer,  whom  he  knew 
as  a  medical  man,  and  said,  "  What  is  this  case  ?  I  hear  there  is  a  suspicion  of  poisoning." 
■"  Oh!  no,"  said  Palmer;  "he  had  epileptic  fits  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights,  and 
you  will  find  old  disease,  both  of  the  heart  and  head."  They  then  went  ou  to  Mr. 
Bamford's,  where  the  other  medical  men  w^e  assembled,  and  Palmer  makes  this  observa- 
tion— "  Here  is  a  queer  old  man,  Cook's  father-in-law,  making  inquiries,  and  his  conduct 
■to  me  is  very  strange  ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  wants."  Among  the  medical  gentlemen 
present  was  Mr.  Newton;  and  as  they  were  leaving  Mr.  Bamford's,  Palmer  said,  "This 
will  be  a  dirty  job ;  I  will  go  and  get  a  drop  of  brandy,"— at  the  same  time  saying  to 
him,  "  The  poor  fellow  was  full  of  disease ;  his  throat  was  diseased,  and  he  had  syphilis." 
So  that  you  see,  gentlemen,  he  varies  again  and  again  his  account  of  the  complaints  under 
which  Mr.  Cook  was  suffering, 

I  now  come  to  the  post-mortem  examination :  that  was  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Devonshire,  a  young  medical  practitioner,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Harland,  Mr.  Arnold, 
Mr.  Monkton,  Mr.  Biimford,  Mr.  Newton,  and  the  prisoner  Palmer.  The  body  was  care- 
fully examined ;  it  presented  the  external  appearance  of  death  by  tetanus;  the  muscles 
were  all  bent  into  a  state  of  undue  rigidity ;  the  feet  distorted,  so  as  to  bear  the  appearance 
of  the  man  having  been  club-footed ;  the  hands  closed  so  firmly,  that  it  required  force  to 
•open  them,  when  they  closed  again  ;  and  the  head  bent  backwards.  They  then  proceeded 
to  open  the  body,  and  to  examine  all  the  important  parts  connected  with  the  vital  system 
otman;  they  exammed  the  abdomen  and  liver,  and  found  them  healthy;  they  examined 
the  luiigs  and  the  kidneys;  it  is  said  there  was  a  slight  congestion  of  the  latter.  The 
medical  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  that  is  due  to  aiiytliing  in  the  form  of  disease 
or  to  the  derangement  which  takes  place  after  death ;  but  they  are  all  agreed  on  this! 
that  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  disturb  the  functional  healthiness  of  the  system,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  account  for  death.    They  examined  the  stomach  and  the  intestines 
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Ik  things  they  found  were  a  few  white  spots  at  the  large  end  of  the  stomach 

wh  eh  they  say  rn.ght  possibly  cause  a  small  amount  of  derangement,  but  which  couW  not' 
in  the  slightest  degree  be  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  death.    They  examined  also  th^  Lo^ 
important  organ  the  brain,  and  they  found  it  quite  healthy 

fnr  ""''^  you,  gentlemen,  here,  that  in  the  following  .T«nuary  the  body  was  exhumed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  further  examination  being  made  into%he  stat'e  of  the  spinal  cordS 
manow,  when  they  were  found  in  a  most  healthy  condition,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  anythmg  to  which  death  could  be  attributable,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that- 
even  when  taken  up  m  January,  though  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  had  lost  their  rigidity, 
the  muscles  of  the  hands,  fingers,  legs,  feet,  and  toes  all  maintained  the  same  remarkable 
appearances  which  manifested  themselves  immediately  after  death. 

Gentlenien,  I  go  back  to  the  post-mortem  examination  which  took  place  on  the 
Monday.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  carefully  examined,  and  no  trace  of  disease 
was  found :  there  was  no  inflammation.  The  prisoner's  attention  was  directed  to  that, 
and  when  he  saw  that  it  presented  no  appearances  at  all  indicative  of  any  inflammation 
or  injury  to  those  parts,  he  turned  round  to  Mr.  Bamford  and  used  more  than  once  the 
remarkable  expression,  "Doctor,  they  won't  hang  us  yet."  The  stomach  and  intestines 
were  taken  from  the  body  and  opened  over  a  jar.  Mr.  Devonshire,  who  is  a  young  prac- 
titioner, does  not  appear  to  have  conducted  the  aflfair  in  the  most  careful  manner :  he 
ruptured  the  stomach,  and  was  obliged  to  tie  it  up  at  both  ends  with  a  string ;  it  was 
turned  inside  out,  and  the  stomach  was  thrown  into  the  mass  of  matter  which  came  from 
it  and  was  found  in  the  jar.  While  this  was  being  done,  Dr.  Harland  will  tell  you,  the 
prisoner,  who  was  standing  behind  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Bamford,  very  unnecessarily 
pushed  against  them,  so  much  so  as  to  call  for  remonstrance  from  Dr.  Harland.  The  jar 
was  then  with  its  contents  covered  with  parchment,  tied  down  by  Dr.  Harland,  and  sealed. 
It  was  then  put  on  one  side  while  the  medical  men  turned  their  attention  to  the  rest  of 
the  examination.  After  a  minute  Dr.  Harland  happened  to  turn  round  and  saw  the  jar 
was  gone  ;  he  immediately  called  out  "Where  is  the  jar  ?"  On  this,  everybody's  attention 
being  directed  round  the  room,  at  a  distance,  at  a  door  not  properly  leading  from  the 
roopi,  stood  the  prisoner  with  it ;  he  said,  "  I  have  it;  I  thought  it  might  be  more  con- 
venient to  put  it  there,  that  you  might  have  it  at  hand  when  you  went  out."  That  was  a 
way  out,  but  it  was  not  the  usual  way ;  on  which  they  immediately  called  out,  "  Pray, 
bring  it  back."  It  was  brought  hack,  and  Dr.  Harland  and  the  other  gentlemen  imme- 
diately saw  two  slits  had  been  cut  through  the  double  skin  with  a  knife— it  had  been, 
mind,  in  nobody's  hands  but  his.  I  am  bound  to  say,  gentlemen,  whatever  had  been  his 
intention,  he  had  not  carried  it  out  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  get  anything  from  the  jar.  The 
slits  cut  by  the  knife  were  clean  ;  nothing  had  come  out  of  it ;  still  it  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  am  bound  to  call  your  attention  to,  that  the  jar  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  hands 
in  a  position  in  which  in  another  minute  it  might  have  been  out  of  the  room,  and  two  slits 
had  been  cut  in  the  parchment  which  were-  not  there  at  the  time  the  jar  was  tied  up. 

After  that  the  prisoner  is  very  anxious  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  jar.  Finding 
Dr.  Harland,  who  is  a  most  respectable  man,  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  was  about  to  take 
it  away,  he  remonstrates  with  Mr.  Bamford  against  its  removal ;  he  says,  "  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  let  them  take  away  that  jar ;  who  knows  what  they  may  put  into  it  ? "  If 
this  had  been  said  by  an  ignorant  uneducated  man,  not  familiar  with  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  medical  men,  there  might  have  been  less  in  that;  but  taking  it  as  it  is,  it  is 
for  you  to  say  whether  this  anxiety  to  step  the  jar  being  removed  is  not  an  indication  of  a 
guilty  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner-  But,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  stop  there  ;  the 
jar  is  taken  to  Mr.  Freer,  a  surgeon  at  Rugeley.  Having  been  sealed,  it  is  delivered  to 
Mr.  Boycott  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  not  be  tampered  with,  for  it  was  not  only 
tied  down  but  sealed,  and  any  interference  with  it  could  be  discovered.  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  prisoner  was  in  the  highest  state  of  anxiety  that  this  jar  should  not  reach  its  desti- 
nation. He  finds  out  it  is  going  to  be  conveyed  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  that  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Boycott,  Mr.  Gardner's  clerk,  are  going  away 
that  night  by  post-chaise  to  Colwich,  there  to  take  the  train  for  London;  the  fly  was  to  be 
driven  by  a  postboy  from  the  Talbot,  of  the  name  of  Myatt.  Palmer  goes  to  him,  and 
asks  him  if  it  is  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  drive  over  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Boycott 
that  night?  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  says,  "  I  am  told  tliey  are  going  to 
take  the  jar  with  them  ;  they  have  no  business  to  take  it :  I  do  not  know  what  they  may 
put  into  it.  Could  you  not  manage  to  upset  the  fly,  and  break  the  jar  ?  I  will  give  you 
lOZ.to  doit."  The  man  said,  "  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Says  he,  I  wiU 
make  it  all  right  with  you  if  you  will."  The  man  said,  "  I  will  do  no  such  thing,  and  1 
must  go  and  look  after  my  fly,"  and  so  left  him.  That  man  is  a  respectable  man;  and,  as 
far  as  1  know,  he  can  have  no  earthly  motive  for  stating  such  a  fact  if  it  be  untrue.    It  it 
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be  time,  an.l  you  believe  it,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  there  can  be  any  but  one 
inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact  as  that. 

Lrentlemen  I  have  gone  through  the  history  of  this  painful  case;  theie  are, 
however'  oTe  or  two'  other  matters  of  minor  importance  which  1  ought  not  altogether  to 
Srs  ovei  ^s  I  think  everything  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  .s  conscious 
S  rest's  on  him  au  imputation  of  this  kind  is  more  or  less  material  to  the  inquiry 
IftertS  post-mortem  examination  itwas  thought  right  to  have  a  coroner's  inquest;  in.  he 
fourse  of  ?ha  inquiry  I  fi^  Palmer  on  two  or  three  occasions  sending  presents  to  the 
coroner  It  irknown  the  stomach  and  its  contents  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Dr  Rees  of  Guy's  Hospital  to  be  analysed,  and  that  those  gentlemen  were  m  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Gardnir,  who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Stephens  ;  a  letter  comes  down  from 
DrTaTlOT  to  Mr.  Gardner,  stating  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  they  had  made; 
tha"t  letter  is  betrayed  by  Cheshire  to  Palmer,  and  Palmer  sits  down  to  write  to  the 
coroner  to  teU  him  that  Drs.  Taylor  and  Rees  had  failed  to  find  poison  in  the  body, 
askins  the  coroner  to  take  a  certain  course  with  regard  to  the  examination  ot  witnesses, 
and  to  call  Dr.  Taylor.  Why  should  he  desire  to  see  the  letter  which  Dr.  Taylor  had 
written  to  Mr.  Gardner  with  reference  to  whethjsr  poison  or  not  had  been  found  in  tbe 
intestines  unless  there  was  uneasiness  on  his  part?  These  are  matters  which,  1  think, 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked,  but  to  which  I  do  not  desire  to  attach  more  weight 
than  you  think  they  deserve.  .  t    ci,  v 

I  mentioned  to  you -that  the  prisoner  had  had  no  money  previous  to  the  bhrewsbury 
races,  and  that  he  lost  money  there.  I  shall  show  you  that  after  that  he  was  flush  ot  cash  : 
he  paid  100^.  or  150/.  into  the  bank  where  he  banked  at  Rugeley,  and  he  paid  sums  ot  601. 
each  to  two  or  three  persons  in  that  neighbourhood;  he  was  dealing  with  money  right  and 
left.  I  shall  trace  to  his  possession  something  like  4U0?.  Cook  had  700/.  or  800/.  on  the 
Thursday  morning  when  he  left  Shrewsbury  ;  none  is  found.  It  may  be,  and  I  do  not  say- 
it  is  not  so,  that  Cook,  who  I  believe  was  a  compassionate,  kind-hearted  creature— whatever 
faults  or  follies  he  may  have  been  led  into— compassionating  the  position  in  which  Palmer 
was,  may  have  assisted  him  with  money.  I  do  not  know  how  that  fact  is,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  strain  the  thing  too  far  against  tlie  prisoner.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  no  one  can 
imagine  that  Mr.  Cook,  who  had  nothuig  to  look  to  except  the  money  he  had  won  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  who  was  looking  to  that  as  the  means  of  carrying  him  through  the 
winter  to  the  next  year,  should  have  given  up  everything  to  this  man.  The  money  he 
took  with  him  to  Shrewsbury,  the  proceeds  of  the  bets,  amounting  to  1000/.,  at  Tattersall's ; 
the  stakes,  amounting  to  380/.,  he  was  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Wetherby  :  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  the  man  would  have  denuded  himself  of  eveiythiug,  and  left 
himself  destitute  for  the  coming  winter,  for  the  assistantie  of  Palmer.  The  case  then 
stands  thus.  You  have  a  man  overwhelmed  with  pecuniary  liabilities,  who  has  resorted 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  forging  acceptances  on  which  to  raise  money  ;  who  hoped 
to  meet  those  acceptances  by  the  proceeds  of  an  insurance  made  on  a  very  doubtful  life ; 
who  is  disappointed  of  that  expectation,  by  the  company  in  which  the  life  was  insured 
refusing  or  delaying  payment ;  and  then  he  is  told  by  the  agent,  through  whom  these 
bills  had  been  discounted,  "  You  must  trifle  with  me  no  longer,  you  must  find  money, 
because  these  policies  have  ceased  to  be  an  available  security,  except  between  you  and 
your  mother.  I  must  use  writs  ;  I  will  abstain  from  serving  them  for  a  few  days,  but, 
mark  !  if  you  do  not  find  me  money  within  a  given  period,  these  writs  will  be  served."  The 
man  has  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  not  merely  pecuniary  ruin,  but  all  the  punishments 
which  attach  to  the  crime  of  forgery,  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  guilty.  He  had 
forged  Mr.  Cook's  name  for  375/.  ;  and  I  will  show,  in  another  instance,  having  forged 
the  acceptance  of  his  mother,  he  got  it  discounted,  and  got  Mr.  Cook  to  put  his  endorse- 
ment on  the  back  of  that  bill,  so  that  Mr.  Cook  would  have  been  liable  thereupon. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  say,  under  these  circumstances,  whethej  the  prospect  of 
getting  the  1000/.  of  the  bets  would  not  be  a  sufiicient  inducement  to  lead  him  to  commit 
this  offence ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  another  oliject  in  view.  No  sooner  is  the  breath 
out  of  the  dead  man's  body  than  he  says  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  I  have'a  claim  against  him  for 
3000/.  or  4000/.  on  bills  I  have  put  my  name  to  for  his  accommodation."  He  tells  the 
same  story  to  the  father-in-law  and  to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  he  produces  that  document  to  prove 
it,  which  he  asks  Cheshire  to  attest  the  signature  to  after  the.  death  of  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  have  sent  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  matter  further  than  I  legitimately 
ought ;  but  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cook  having  been  mixed  up  in  that  strange  insurance  of  Mr. 
Bates  would  lead  one,  perhaps,  to  the  surmise  that  Mr.  Cook  was  in  possession  of  secrets 
relating  to  the  desperate  expedients  to  which  this  man  had  resorted  for- the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  this  combination  of  motive  may  have  led 
to  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  ;  but  I  say  that  easily  arises,  supposing  the  case  is  balanced 
between  probabilities  which  weigh  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.    If  you  believe  the  evi- 
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dence,  that  on  the  Monday  night  he  purchased  strychnine,  that  on  the  Tuesday  morninff 
he  again  bought  this  article  ;  if  you  believe  the  paroxysm  of  the  Monday  nicht  and  the 
mortal  agony  of  the  Tuesday  night  were  the  result,  as  medical  men  will  tell  vou  of 
strychnine  administered  to  him ;  then  I  show  on  the  Tuesday  that  the  pills  were  'ad- 
ministered  by  the  hands  of  Palmer,  and  on  the  Monday  I  show  that  by  a  degree  of  pro- 
bability that  amounts  almost  to  certainty  :  if  that  be  so,  we  need  not  speculate  on  motive  ■ 
what  is  there  to  be  set  against  it?  You  will  be  told,  and  told  with  truth,  no  strychnine 
was  found.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  submitted  to  a  careful  and  searching 
analysis,  arid  I  am  bound  to  say  no  trace  of  strychnine  was  discovered ;  but  I  am  told  by 
high  authority  that  although  the  presence  of  strychnine  may  be  discovered  by  certain 
tests,  and  although  the  indication  of  its  presence  would  lead  irresistibly  to  tlie  conclusion 
of  its  having'been  administered,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  does  not  hold ;  it  is  found 
sometimes,  at  other  times  it  is  not :  it  depends  on  circumstances.  You  have  heard,  and  it 
will  be  proved  to  you,  that  a  most  minute  dose  will  destroy  life— from  half  a  grain  to 
three  quarters  will  lay  the  strongest  man  prostrate  in  the  pains  of  death ;  but  in  order 
that  it  shall  produce  these  fatal  effects,  it  must  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  The  absorp- 
tion takes  place  in  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  time,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
poison  is  presented  to  the  absorbents  ;  if  it  is  presented  in  a  tluid  form,  it  is  rapidly  taken 
up,  and  produces  its  effects  rapidly  ;  if  it  is  administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  as  the  pill 
must  first  be  dissolved,  and  when  dissolved  it  presents  itself  only  to  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  the  effects  will  require  a  little  time  before  they  present  themselves ;  and 
as  the  poison  is  a  vegetable  poison,  the  tests  which  can  be  applied  for  its  detection  are 
infinitely  more  delicate  and  more  difficult  of  application.  It  is  not  like  a  mineral  poison, 
which  may  be  easily  detected  and  reproduced  in  specie ;  that  is  not  the  case  with  a  vege- 
table poison  :  there  are,  therefore,  difficulties  accompanying  the  detection  of  its  presence. 
If  the  dose  has  been  a  large  one,  there  is  clearly  no  difficulty  whatever ;  it  kills  with  so 
great  a  facility,  that  before  the  whole  has  been  absorbed  into  the  system,  a  paroxysm  arises 
and  death  ensues.  A  portion  is  left  in  the  intestines,  which  is  found  hereafter.  If  the 
minimum  is  applied,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  experience  shows  the  theory  I  am 
enunciating  is  borne  out  by  facts.  Experiments  have  been  tried  which  will  be  brought 
before  you  which  show,  where  the  same  amount  of  tha  poison  has  been  administered  to 
animals  of  the  same  species  in  which  the  tenancy  of  life  may  be  supposed  to  be  equal,  death 
will  arise  in  the  same  number  of  minutes  in  the  same  form,  and  when  the  analysis  is  after- 
wards made,  the  presence  of  the  poison  will  be  discovered  in  the  one  but  cannot  be  made 
manifest  in  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  say  in  this  case,  when  you  shall  have  heard  the  whole 
body  of  testimony  I  will  lay  before  you,  whether  the  circumstances  do  not  unerringly 
lead  your  minds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deceased  man,  whose  death  is  the  subject 
matter  of  this  inquiry,  came  to  his  death  by  the  administration  of  that  poison,  and  that  it 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoner.  There  is  one  circumstance  to 
which  I  must  advert  before  I  sit  down,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  it  does  not 
throw  a  great  light  on  what  would  otherwise  be  involved  in  darkness.  From  the  Wed- 
nesday until  the  ensuing  Tuesday,  with  the  absence  of  a  part  of  Monday,  the  deceased 
was  in  a  continued  state  of  retching  and  vomiting ;  the  analysis  made  of  his  body  since 
his  death  has  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine,  but  it  has  not 
failed  to  produce  evidence  of  the  presence  of  antimony.  The  antimony  has  been  repro- 
duced in  specie,  and  will  be  laid  before  you.  Who  administered  that  antimony  ?  How 
did  it  get  into  his  system  ?  It  was  not  administered  by  any  of  the  three  medical  men 
who  were  called  in.  It  was  not  administered  by  Dr.  Savage.  The  man  never  took 
antimony  with  the  knowledge  of  any  medical  man  that  attended  him,  unless  it  was  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner.  Unless  taken  in  a  considerable  quantity  it  produces  no 
effect  on  the  throat ;  it  is  soluble,  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  dissolved  does  not  indicate 
its  presence.  It  was  in  that  man's  body  ;  how  did  it  get  there  ?  It  is  an  irntai.t  which 
produces  sickness  of  the  form  under  which  Mr.  Cook  suffered.  It  is  administered  in 
medicine  for  that  purpose.  This  man  is  sick  for  a  week,  and  antimony  is  f'?""^  in  his 
body  afterwards. '  Who  could  have  administered  it  ?  For  what  purpose  was  it  adm  "is- 
tered  ?  There  again  one  is  lost  in  speculation ;  it  may  have  been  originally  he  inttnaea 
to  destroy  him  with  it.  Jt  may  have  been  his  only  object  was  to  bnng  ""  'he  appeal - 
ance  of  disease,  to  enable  him  to  call  for  a  medical  man,  and  account  for  the  death 
when  it  took  place.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  first  dose  of  strychnine  ^  "^^^y  have 
been  weak  on  purpose,  or  by  accident.  I  am  told  it  is  sometimes  ^"J^  'u  a  dil  ted  for^^ 
bearing  only  the  sixth  part  of  the  strength  of  strychnine.  He  '"^^  ¥^  ^,  ' 
dispose  of  him  that  night.  The  question  is  whether  strychnine  was  ad  nin.steied  o^^  the 
Monday  night,  and  still  more  on  the  Tuesday,  when  the  death  took  P  "^e  , jt  you  aic 
satisfied  itwaL.tlieu  remains  the  question  whetlier  it  was  by  the  prisoners  hand  the 
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l*nrthe'other  hand,  the  facts  to  ^vhich  I  have  already  adverted,  and  ^hich  I  shall 
Uv  before  ou  in  evidence,  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  he  is  guilty,  the  best  interests  of 
Sy  a.ytL  duly  you  owe  to^ociety  and  yourselves  ^iU  demand  at -your  hands  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTIOW. 

Mr.  ISHMAEL  FISHER  sworn.  —  Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

Are  yon  a  wine-merchant,  residing  at  No.  4,,  Victoria  Street,  Holborn  ?  I  am.— Are 
you  in  the  liabit  of  attending  races,  and  betting  occasionally?  I  am.-Did  you  know 
John  Parsons  Cook,  the  deceased?  I  did.— How  long  had  you  known  him?  1  should 
think  about  two  years.— Were  you  at  the  Shrewsbury  races  in  November,  18d5  !-  les.— 
Do  you  remember  the  race  for  the  Shrewsbury  Handicap  ?  I  do.-Did  a  mare  called 
Polestar,  which  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Cook,  win  that  race  ?  Yes.— On  what  day  was 
that  race?  On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  ;  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  Novemoer.- Did  you  see 
Mr.  Cook,  the  deceased,  upon  that  day  ?  Yes.— Did  you  see  him  upon  the  course  ?  Yes. 
—In  what  health  did  he  appear  to  you  then  ;  what  health  and  spirits  ?  Quite  as  well  as 
he  had  been  at  any  time  I  had  known  him.— You  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  seeing  him  at 
different  races,  perhaps  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— He  was  as  well  as  usual,  you  say  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  Were  you  stopping,  while  you  were  at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  Raven  Hotel  ?  ■ 
Yes.— Do  you  know  Palmer,  the  prisoner  ?  Yes,  very  well.— How  long  have  you  known 
him?  I  should  think  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  more,  -perhaps,  than  I  have  known 
Mr.  Cook.— You  were  staying  at  the  Eaven  Hotel  ?  Yes.— Were  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Palmer  stopping  there  ?  Yes.— At  the  same  hotel  ?  Yes.— Were  they  occupying  a  room 
near  you? — Yes,  the  adjoining  room. — I  believe  there  was  only  a  wooden  partition 
between  your  room  and  theirs?  That  was  all. — Did  they  occupy  the  sitting-room 
jointly?  Yes.— Did  you  see  them  there  together  ?  Yes. — On  the  night  of  Wednesday 
did  you  go  into  that  sitting-room  in  which  Mr.  Cook,  the  deceased,  and  Mr.  Palmer  were  ? 
Yes. 

Lord  Campbeuc. — About  what  hour?    Between  11  and  12. 

Mr.  James. — Whom  did  you  find  in  the  room  when  you  went  in?  I  found  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Myatt;  they  were  the  only  persons  I  saw  there. — Who  wasMyatt? 
1  believe  he  is  a  saddler  at  Kugeley. — Was  he  a  friend  of  Palmer  ?  Yes. — What  were  they 
doing  when  you  went  into  the  room  ?  They  appeared  to  have  some  grog  before  them 
each. — Did  you  obsr;rve  that  Mr.  Cook  had  some  brandy-and-water  in  a  glass  by  him,  or 
grog,  as  you  call  it?  Yes. — Were  you  asked  to  sit  down?  Yes. — Who  asked  you  to  sit 
down?  Mr.  Cook. — Did  Palmer  say  anything  to  you  upon  that?  No. — Did  you  sit 
down?  1  did  sit  down. — Do  you  remember  Palmer  saying  anything  to  Cook  in  your 
presence  about  having  some  more  brandy- and-watcr?  Mr.  Cook  asked  him  to  have 
some  more.— Mr.  Cook  asked  Mr.  Palmer  to  have  some  more  ?  Y''es. — What  did  Palmer 
say  to  that?  "  I  shall  not  have  any  more  till  you  have  drunk  yours." — What  did  Cook 
say  then  ?  He  said,  "  I  will  drink  mine." — What  did  he  do  ?  He  took  up  his  glass  and 
drank  it  at  a  draught,  or  he  might  have  made  two  draughts  of  it ;  at  all  events,  ho  drank 
it  off  immediately. — After  he  had  drunk  it  did  he  do  anything,  or  make  any  observation  ? 
Yes,  he  said  "  There  is  something  in  it." — How  soon  after  he  had  drunk  it  at  a  draught  as 
you  say  ?  Within  a  minute.— What  more  did  he  say  ?  "  It  burns  my  throat  dreadfully," 
he  said. — Upon  that  did  Palmer  do  anything;  did  Palmer  hear  him  s.ay  that?  Yes. — 
What  did  Palmer  do  ;  did  he  do  anythiiig?  Mr.  Palmer  got  up  and  took  up  the  glass. — 
What  did  he  do?  He  sipped  up  what  was  left  in  the  glass,  and  he  said,  "There  is 
nothing  in  it."— Did  you  observe  what  there  was:  what  quantity  of  liquor  do  you  think 
was  left  in  the  glass  when  Palmer  took  it  up  and  said  "There  is  nothing  iu  i"t ;"  what 
quantity  had  been  left  by  Cook?  1  should  think  certainly  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful.— Had 
he  already  emptied  the  glass?  Yes.— At  this  time  did  a  Mr.  Kead,  whom-you  knew,  come 
in  ?    Yes,  he  came  in  in  the  mean  time.— What  is  Mr.  Read  ?    He  is  a  •wine-merchant.— 
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He  attends  races,  I  suppose  ?  Yes— After  Palmer  had,  as  you  say,  put  the  class  fo  his 
mouth,  and  sa.d  «  There  is  nothing  in  it,"  did  he  do  anythlr,^  witl'  Ihe  glass Tyou^df 
and  Head  ?  Palmer  handed  the  glass  to  Head,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  4s  anv- 
thuig  in  It.— Uid  he  do  anything  to  you ;  did  lie  pur.  the  glass  to  you  at  all  ?  Yes  it  was 
handed  to  me  also.-When  Palmer  handed  the  glass  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Itead  what  did 
you  do  {  We  each  said,  the  glass  being  so  empty,  we  could  not  recognise  anythinir  — 
Did  you  observe  anything  at  all  about  the  glass?  I  said  I  thought  tliere  was  rather  a 
strong  scent  upon  it.-Did  you  add  anything  to  that  ?  No,  only  I  could  not  detect  any- 
thing besides  brandy;  I  could  not  say  there  was  anything  besides  brandy. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  taste  it?  There  was  no  chance  of  tastin"- it— Did  you 
put  It  to  your  lips?  The  glass  was  completely  drained.— Did  you  put  iCxo  your  lips? 
^'o. — How  could  you  give  any  opiuiou  about  it  ?    By  the  smell. 

Mr.  /«mes.— Shortly  after  this  did  Cook  retire  from  the  room?  He  did.— About  how 
long  after  do  you  think  ?  1  should  say  within  10  minutes.— When  Cook  came  back,  did 
he  say  anything  to  you?  Yes.— In  Palmer's  presence?  No;  he  called  me  out  of  the 
room. — That  is  from  the  room  to  which  he  had  returned,  and  where  Palmer  was  ?  Yes. 
— He  had  returned  to  the  room,  and  then  called  you  from  the  room,  that  is  from  Mr'. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Cook's  sitting-room  ?  He  had  left  the  room  and  come  back  and  called 
me. — He  had  retired  from  the  room,  and  had  come  back  and  called  you  out  of  the  room  ? 

Yes.— I  believe  you  went  with  him  into  his  sitting-room?    Into  my  own  sittino--room.  

What  state  was  Mr.  Cook  in  then  ?  He  was  veiy  ill ;  he  bad  been  very  sick— Did  he 
tell  you  so  ?  Yes.— He  told  you  he  had  been  very  ill  and  very  sick  ?  Yes  ;  and  asked 
me  to  take  his  money. — Did  he  state  what  he  had  been  suffering  from  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  do  not  know  that  we  can  have  that. 

Lord  Campbell. — Yes. 

Mr.  James. — Surely  it  was  a  complaint  at  the  time. 

Lord  Campbell. — There  is  no  doubt  that  what  he  said  respecting  any  effect  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  what  he  had  swallowed,  is  clearly  admissible. 

Mr.  James. — Did  he  state  from  what  he  was  suffering  ;  tell  us  all  he  said  to  you?  He 
said  he  had  been  very  sick  ;  and  he  thought  that  damned  Palmer  had  dosed  him. — You 
say  upon  that  occasion  he  handed  you  over  some  money?  Yes. — ^How  much  money  did 
he  give  you  ?  It  was  over  700Z. ;  I  cannot  exactly  rem3mber ;  between  700/.  and  800Z. — 
What  description  of  money  was  it  ?  AH  notes. — Bank  notes  ?  Yes. — For  what  purpose 
was  it  given  to  you  ?  To  take  care  of. — Till  when  ?  He  did  not  say  till  when ;  I  was  to 
take  care  of  it. — You  say,  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Cook  occupied  jointly  a  sitting-voom ;  do 
you  know  whether  they  had  a  double-bedded  room  or  not  ?  They  did  not  sleep  in  the 
same' room. — After  he  had  given  you  this  money,  did  you  see  him  again  suffering  that 
night  from  sickness  ?    Yes  ;  he  was  seized  immediately  after. 

Lord  Campbell. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  I  saw  him  in  the  same  room,  and  in 
his  own  bed-room. 

Mr.  James. — We  will  come  to  that  presently ;  he  was  seized  again  with  sickness  ? 
Mr.  Bakon  Aldebson. — With  vomiting,  I  suppose  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Cajipbell. — Where  was  he  vomiting  ?  He  was  seized  with  sickness  a  second 
time  in  my  sitting-room. 

Mr.  James.— Was  that  after  he  had  given  you  the  money  ?  Yes.— Did  he  retire 
again  to  some  place  of  retirement  ?  Yes.  —Did  he  come  back  to  you  again  ?  Yes.— 
When  he  came  back  to  you  after  retiring,  did  he  again  explain  to  you  from  what  he  had 
been  sutFering  ?    Yes  ;  and  asked  me  to  go  to  his  bed-room. 

Lord  Campbell. — When  he  came  back  to  your  room?  Yes. 

,  Mr.  James.- Did  he  again  complain  of  suffering  during  the  time  he  was  absent  ?  He 
repeated  what  he  said  before.— What  did  he  say?  That  he  had  been  again  v^ry  sick.— 
Did  he  make  any  request  to  you  to  go  with  him  to  his  bed-room  ?  He  did.— Did  j  ou  do 
so  ?  I  did.— You  went  up  to  his  bed-room  with  him?  Yes.— And  I  believe  a  Mr.  Jones, 
who  was  there,  a  stationer,  went  with  you  to  his  bed-room  ?  He  did.— While  you  were 
there,  was  he  vomiting  again  ?  Yes.-Violently  ?  Yes.— That  is  in  his  room  to  which 
you  retired  with  him?  Yes.-Was  he  so  ill  that  you  thought  it  right  to  send  for  a 
■  doctor,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  Yes.-Did  Mr.  Gibson  come  and  attend  iiim  ?  -ies.-About  what 
time  did  you  leave  him  that  morning  in  his  room  ?  We  remained  with  him  till  2  o  clock, 
or  a  little  after. — I  believe  you  sent  again  for  Mr.  Gibson  ?    "i  es. 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-When?  A  second  time;  there  miglit  be  perhaps  20  minutx3s 
between.— About  what  hour?  I  should  think  Mr.  Gibson  must  hare  come  about  halt- 
past  12  or  a  quarter  to  1. 
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Mr.  James.— The  first  occasion  ?  Yes.— Was  he  so  ill  that  you  sent  for  him  again  ? 
Yes,  we  sent  for  some  second  medicine. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  did  you  send  for  him  the  second  time  ?  About  one  as  near  as 
I  can  remember.— He  had  gone  away  and  you  sent  for  him  a  second  time  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — About  2  o'clock  you  left  him ;  was  he  more  composed  after  he  had  taken 
the  medicine?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  Mr.  Gibson  give  him  any  medicine  ?  Mr.  Gibson  sent  the 
medicine ;  he  did  not  administer  it  himself. 

Mr.  James. — Was  there  anything  you  were  to  administer  which  the  doctor  directed 
you  yourself  to  give  him  ?  We  gave  him  the  medicine  ;  the  doctor  did  not  give  it  him 
himself. — Did  you  give  him  the  medicine  which  the  doctor  had  sent?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  we  "  ?    Mr.  Jones  and  njyself. 

Ml'.  James. — You  gave  him  the  medicine  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  sent?  Yes. — The 
next  morning  did  you  see  Palmer?  Yes. — About  what  time?  I  should  think  about 
10  o'clock. — Where  did  you  see  him  ?  In  my  own  sitting-room. — Did  Palmer  come  into 
your  sitting-room?  He  did  ;  he  was  there  when  I  got  down  stairs. — You  found  him  in 
your  room  ?  Yes. — Did  Palmer  say  anything  to  you  about  Mr.  Cook  when  you  found 
him  in  your  room  that  morning  ?  Yes. — What  did  he  say  ?  He  said  that  Cook  had 
been  stating  he  had  given  him  something  last  night;  that  he  had  been  putting  something 
in  his  brandy,  or  something  to  that  effect. — What  else  did  he  say?  He  never  played  such 
tricks  with  people  :  "  I  never  play  such  tricks  with  people,"  he  said. — Did  he  say  any- 
thing about  his  being  drunk  ?  Yes,  he  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  what  he  was ;  he  was 
damned  drunk." — Palmer  said  so  ?  Yes. — Was  he  drunk  ?  No;  I  should  say  certainly 
not. — Had  you  seen  him  at  diuner  on  the  previous  evening  ?  I  did  not  see  him  at  dinner. 
• — Had  you  seen  him  after  his  dinner  ?  Yes ;  but  it  was  some  time  after. — From  what 
you  observed  of  him,  was  he  drunk  or  sober  ?    Certainly  sober. 

Lord  Campbell. — Was  he  affected  by  liquor  ?  Not  at  all  approaching  drunken- 
ness. 

Mr.  James. — On  this  same  morning  did  Mr.  Cook  come  to  your  bedroom  after  he  had 
got  up  ?    Yes  ;  he  came  into  my  bedroom  before  I  was  up. 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — That  was  on  the  same  day  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.—How  did  he  appear  to  be  then — in  the  morning  that  is  ?  He  was  looking 
very  ill.— Was  he  better  as  regards  his  vomiting?  Much  better.— Did  you  give  him 
back  his  money?  Yes.— Did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  on  the  racecourse  that  day  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  that  was  on  Wednesday  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General— This  is  Thursday. 

Mr.  James.— Yes,  Thursday;  did  you  see  him  on  the  race-course  on  Thursday?  Yes. 
—About  what  time  did  you  see  him  on  the  course  ?  I  saw  him  about  three  o'clock.— 
How  did  he  appear  then?  He  looked  very  ill.— You  say  you  had  known  Mr.  Cook  for 
some  years ;  had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  settling  his  bets  for  him  ?  Always  •  I  mean 
when  he  did  not  settle  them  himself.— When  he  did  not  settle  them  himself  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying  and  receiving  for  him  at  Tattersall's  and  other  places  ?  Yes.— I  do 
not  know  whether  you  saw  Cook's  betting-book  at  Shrewsbury  in  his  possession  or  not? 
les;  I  did  see  his  book  in  his  hand.— What  sort  of  a  book  was  it;  will  you  give  a 
description  of  it?  It  was  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  this  (a  small  memorandum 
book).—  What  colour  was  it  ?  I  could  not  remember :  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it  was 
very  near  this  colour  {a  dark  colour).— On  the  17th,  which  was  Saturday,  did  you  pay  to 
Mr.  Pratt  by  direction  of  Mr.  Cook  any  sum  of  money?  Yes,  the  17th.— How  much 
did  you  pay  to  Mr  Pratt  ?  200Z.  in  a  cheque.-The. account  of  what  he  had  won  or  lost 
at  bhrewsbury  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have  been  settled  at  Tattersall's  on  the  fol- 
owmg  Monday  ?    Yes  -Monday,  the  19th  ?    Yes.-As  his  agent  did  you  expect  to  have 

PraS  %  dl^'T^// ',!''rT"^  ^'^^"if'^  ''''  ^h*^  sirda/to  pay  Mr! 

rratt .  l  did.— i  ou  knew  he  had  won  at  Shrewsbury  considerably  ?  1  did.— If  you  had 
had  h.s  account  in  the  ordinary  course  to  settle  at  Tattersall's  on  the  Monday  shouM 

Prat??"  nfV'w'^  '^''^'"''''^       2"°^-  y^-^  ^'l^^'^^^'l  "P°"  Ws  account  o  M r 

spnip!i  P<^^''y--Was  that  the  course  of  dealing  between  you?    Yes.-You  did  not 

ffadvanc'eT"'  "  ""^^ '  consequentlj  could  not  repay  yotS 

Yo^I^£2Z\f'!l'l'^''  5  1°       ^"geest  to  him  what  he  is  to  say. 

I  ou  asked  just  now    Do  not  you  believe  he  had  won  considerably  at  Shrewsbury  ?  "  ^ 

Shrrwsbt:;"?-!  dfd.^"^  '"^^^  '°  ^'"^  ^'^^  considerably  at 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Cook?    About  two  ycars.-Had  you  known  Mr 
Palmer  about  the  same  time  ?    A  little  longer.-Had  you  known  that  they  were  a  aood 
deal  connected  m  racing  transactions  ?    Yes.-Do  you  know  that  they  were,  in  point  of 
lact,  irequently  partners?  .  i 

Mr.  Altomcij-Genvral. — How  do  you  know  anything  of  the  kind? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — He  had  settled  with  them. 

Mr.  Attomeu-General.—'DiCi  you  ever  settle  with  them  jointly  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iee.— Did  you  ever  settle  any  transactions  for  Mr.  Cook  in  which  it 
came  to  your  knowledge  while  settling  them  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  jointly  interested  with 
him?  I  do  not  remember  anything.— Do  you  know  whether  they  owned  any  horses 
jointly  ?  I  do  not  know.— Did  they  appear  to  be  very  intimate  ?  Yes  —Were  they  a 
^reat  deal  together  ?  Yes.  Were  they  generally  staying  at  the  same  hotels  ?  Yes  — 
Were  you  at  the  Worcester  meeting?  No.— You  say  you  knew  that  Cook  won  consi- 
derably at  Shrewsbury  ?  Yes.— You  knew  that  Polestar  was  his  mare  ?  Yes.— Did  you 
know  whether  Palmer  also  won?  I  did  not.— You  do  not  know?  No.— At  what  time 
did  these_ races  begin  on  Tuesday  ?  I  cannot  answer  to  the  hour. — About  ?  They  gene- 
rally begin  about  two.— How  soon  after  that,  about,  did  Polestar  run  ?  I  cannot  answer 
the  question.— Was  it  an  hour  or  two  after?  I  should  think  about  an  hour  after  the 
races  commenced ;  as  to  the  time  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

Lord  Campbell. — Polestar  would  run  about  3  o'clock,  then  ?    I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  after  the  race  on  the  course  ?  I  did. — Did 
he  appear  very  much  elated  ?  Yes.— Gratified ?  Yes. — Was  it  a  good  race,  a  near  thing? 
She  won  easy. — You  say  you  went  in  the  evening  into  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  Palmer  were ;  you  say,  I  think,  that  Myatt  was  also  there?  Yes;  a  man  I  believe 
to  be  Mr.  Myatt. — Did  you  see  what  glasses  were  on  the  table?  I  remember  seeing  a 
-glass  before  Mr.  Palmer  and  before  Mr.  Cook  :  I  coiild  not  answer  for  Myatt's  glass ;  he 
was  sitting  in  the  corner  by  the  fireplace. — Was  there  a  decanter  on  the  table?  Yes,  I 
believe  there  was. — More  than  one  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  not. — Did  you  observe 
sufiBciently  the  glasses  to  see  whether  both  had  been  drinking  ?  No. — You  were  asked 
to  sit  down  by  Mr.  Cook;  was  a  glass  ordered  for  you?  Yes;  he  asked  me  to  take 
some. — Was  a  glass  ordered  for  you  ?  Yes  ;  directly  I  sat  down  1  believe  there  was 
some  more  brandy  ordered. — I  do  not  know  if  you  did  take  any  ?  I  think  not ;  I  do  not 
recollect  drinking  any. — You  cannot  say  positively  ?  I  do  not  recollect  taking  anything. 
— You  may  have  taken  one  glass,  then  ?  1  was  not  tipsy ;  I  do  not  think  I  drank  any- 
thing; I  will  not  swear  I  did  not. — You  would  be  likely  enough,  I  suppose,  to  take  a 
glass  of  brandy  ?  Yes,  I  like  brandy-and-water. — My  learned  friend  reminds  me  that 
you  are  a  wine-merchant;  you  are  a  good  judge  of  it  by  the  smell,  are  you  not?  I 
should  be  ;  I  believe  so. — Did  you  smell  this  glass ;  and  did  you  not  say,  when  you  had 
smelt  it,  that  it  had  a  strong  smell  about  it,  but  you  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
nothing  at  all  unlike  brandy  ?    Yes,  I  said  so. 

Lord  Campbell.— What  did  you  say  ?    I  said  I  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. — I  believe  gentlemen  in  your  business  are  enabled  by  experience  to 
judge  a  good  deal  of  the  quality  of  brandy  by  the  smell  ?  The  glass  was  so  perfectly 
empty,  it  had  been  so  completely  drained,  that  there  was  very  little  to  smell  in  it.— Did 
you  count  that  money?  Yes.— Had  you  been  at  the  Unicorn  that  afternoon?  In  the 
evening.— What  time  in  the  evening  ?  I  should  think  quite  an  hour  before  that  occurred, 
■before  I  went  into  that  room,  perhaps  more.— Had  you  dined  at  the  Kaven?  "^'es.-— 
What  time  had  you  dined  ?  We  generally  dined  about  6  ;  I  will  not  swear  that  I  dined 
•exactly  at  6.— I  do  not  expect  you  to  fix  to  an  liour,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  Between 
C  and  7,  most  likely.— Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Cook  dined  there  ?  I  cannot  say.— Did  you 
see  him  then,  or  in  the  afternoon  after  ?  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  till  I  saw  him  at 
the  Unicorn.— You  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  after  the  race  till  you  saw  him  at  the 
Unicorn  ?  No.— Do  you  know  that  Palmer  left  Shrewsbury  immediately  after  the  race . 
There  was  a  repopt  of  that  kind  ;  I  do  not  know  it.— You  did  not  sec  him  after  the  race 
that  day  any  more?  No.— You  saw  Cook  at  the  Unicorn;  at  what  time  ''la  yo>J 
him  at  the  Unicorn  ?  I  saw  Cook,  and  Palmer  too,  at  the  Unicorn.— That  was  W  ednes- 
day,  was  not  it  ?    It  must  have  been  Wednesday  night. 

Lord  Campbell.- You  asked  him  if  it  was  the  Unicorn  ;  I  thought  it  was  the  same 
night  you  were  speaking  of  at  the  Kaven  ?  It  was  Wednesday  night,  the  same  night  be- 
fore I  saw  him  at  the  Haven. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  asked  you  if  you  dined  at  the  Kaven;  you  said  you  did  at 
about  six  o'  clock  :  you  did  not  see  Cook  at  the  Kaven,  but  you  saw  him  at  tlie  Unicorn 
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late  in  tlie  eveniug:  what  time  late  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday  did  you  see  him  at  th(. 

^"lo™ ^Campbell  -This  was  ou  Wednesday  evening?  Yes,  on  Wednesday  evening  ; 
I  should  think  about  nine  o'clock,  or  between  nme  and  ten.  .1,. 

Mr  Scrmnt  5/,c<?.-Was  he  drinking  then?  I  cannot  say ;  I  merely  looked  mto  the 
room  and  tewed  back  again.-Did  you  see  who  were  in  the  room  ?  I  saw  Mr.  Saunders, 
ZTraTncr  wTth  Mr.  PaFmer  and  M.-.  Cook,  and  a  lady -Did  they  appear  to  have  glasses 
of  d dnk  b  fore  them  ?  I  cannot  say.-Do  you  know  whether  it  happened  to  a  good  num- 
bei  of  people  to  be  ill  at  Shrewsbury  on  that  Wednesday  or  Tuesday  ?-No,  I  do  not 
know  that.-You  did  not  hear  of  it  ?  No.  I  had  a  fnend  who  was  rather  poorly  there, 
but  !  different  kind  of  illness  to  Mr.  Cook,  not  at  all  senous.-You  do  not  know  of  many 
Beonle  connected  with  the  races  having  felt  ill  and  complamed  of  illness?  No.-What 
sort  of  a  day  was  Wednesday  ?  Rather  dull.— Was  not  it  a  very  wet  day  under  foot,  I 
mean  ?  It  was  damp  under  foot  I  remember  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  rained  —Did  you  see 
Mr  Cook  about  the  race-course  the  whold  of  that  day  ?  On  Wednesday  ?-Yes.  I  saw 
him  several  times.— What  sort  of  a  day  was  the  Thursday  ?  I  remember  the  weather 
was  rather  cold  and  damp  ;  whether  it  rained  or  not  I  cannot  say  r  I  think  we  had  some 
rain  on  Thursday,  but  I  will  not  swear.— Do  you  know  whether  Cook  and  Palmer  break- 
fasted together  on  the  Thursday  morning  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  they  did.— Did 
you  see  them  on  the  course  together  in  the  course  of  the  Thursday  ?  I  cannot  say  I  saw 
them  together.— Do  you  know  if  they  left  Shrewsbury  together  ?    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— T\i&Y  came  to  Eugeley  together,  you  may  take  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—l  believe  on  the  16th  of  November  or  the  17th  of  November  you 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cook,  did  not  you  ?  I  did.— Have  you  got  it  ?  The  solicitor 
has  it.—"  Rugeley,  16th  November,  185.5?"  It  was  received  on  the  17th.— It  is  dated 
Rugeley  :  "  Dear  Fisher,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  both  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself 
that  the  sum  of  r.OOZ.  should  be  paid  to  a  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Queen  Street,  May  Fair,  to-mor- 
row, without  fail.  300/.  has  been  sent  up  to-night,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  pay 
the  other  200/.  to-morrow  on  receipt  of  this  you  will  greatly  obligS  me.  I  will  settle  it 
on  Monday  at  Tattersall's.    I  am  much  better." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — You  received  that  on  the  17th;  where?  No.  4,  Victoria 
Street. — In  London  ?  Yes. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Shee. — After  having  told  me  you  received  that  letter,  tell  me  whether  you 
do  not  know  that  for  some  time  before  they  were  jointly  connected  in  racing  transac- 
tions ?    I  considered  they  were,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  they  were  partners,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I 
did  not  say  so. — I  want  to  know  if  you  intended  to  say  so?  No.— You  say  they  had  been 
intimate  and  staying  at  the  same  hotels  :  have  you  known  any  interruption  of  the  inti- 
macy, any  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  Cook  towards  Palmer  ?  I  could  always  tell 
that  Cook  had  no  great  respect  for  Palmer. — I  do  not  exactly  ask  you  that ;  did  Cook 
at  any  time  complain  to  you  of  Palmer :  do  not  tell  me  what  he  said  ?  I  have  heard  him 
speak  rather  disrespectfully  of  him.  —  You  say  the  Polestar  "  won  easy  ;"  was  it  a 
handicap  race  ?  Yes. — My  learned  friend  asked  you  whether  Palmer  won  ;  did  you 
happen  to  know  whether  Palmer  had  a  horse  then  called  Chicken  ?  Yes.  — •  Did 
Chicken  run?  Yes. — On  which  day?  The  last  day. — That  would  be  the  Thui^sday? 
Yes. — Did  Chicken  win  or  lose  ?  Lost. — Do  not  tell  me  if  it  is  not  within  your  per- 
sonal knowledge  :  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  Palmer  had  bets  upon  that  race?  I  heard  so. — My  learned  friend  has  asked 
you  whether  Cook  was  much  elated  by  winning  the  race  when  Polestar  won  ;  was  he 
more  elated  than  people  usually  are ;  was  there  any  difference  between  him  and  anybody 
else  ?  Not  more  so  than  people  generally  are. — Y'ou  were  staying  at  the  Raven,  I  under- 
stand ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Not  more  elated  than  people  usually  are  ?  No. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.— Did  you  take  any  braudy-aud-water?  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  I  took  any  at  the  first  time  you  are  speaking  of. — I  mean  in  the  hotel ;  you  and 
your  friends  who  were  staying  with  you  ?  1  am  not  sure  that  I  drank  any  brandy-and- 
water. 

THOMAS  JONES  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Wchby. 
I  believe  you  are  a  law  stationer  in  Carey  Street?    Yes.— Were  you  at  Shrewsbury 
races  last  November?    Yes.— You  lodged  at  the  Raven  I  believe?    I  did.— On  what 
day  did  you  get  there ;  on  the  Monday  ?    On  the  Monday  night.— On  that  night  did 
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Cook  sup  there  with  you  and  Mr.  Herring?    Yes.— And  Mr  Fisher?    Vnc     *  a 

days  ?  Quite  .veii^-^Di^or^i^d^K^^^  i^^:^.:zrjz^,::h 

youi^^tohis?  Hedid.lTSe^.I'-:;en?,^'er?an?t  ^a;rg^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
I  did  no  go  into  the  room  >yith  Mr.  Fisher  and  Kead,  I  went  w  stairffii^  To,  wl! 
there  and  found  Mr.  Palmer  there  and  other  persons?    Yef-After  the  S''"^ 
do  you  remember  Mr.  Fisher  coming  to  you  and  telling  you  slethLraboJrC^^^^^^ 
Yes.-In  consequence  of  that  did  you  go  up  into  Cook's  belroom  ?   I  did.-DH^^^^ 
him  complaining  of  anything     Yes.-What  ?    He  complained  of  TbumiW  °n  Ms 
throat.— Anything  more  ?    And  he  was  vomiting.  uuiumj,  in  nis 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  see  him  vomit  ?    I  saw  him  vomit. 

Mr.  TWs6,y.-Was  some  medicine  brought?  Yes.-Some  pills  and  a  draucht  I 
believe  ?  Some  pills  and  a  draught.— Did  Mr.  Cook  refuse  to  take  the  pills  '  Yes —In 
consequence  of  that  did  you  go  to  the  doctor,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  Yes,  I  went  to 'the  medical 
man ;  I  do  not  know  his  name.— Did  you  get  some  liquid  medicine  from  him  ?  I  did  — 
Did  you  bring  it  back  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Cook?  I  did,  a  portion  of  it.-About  how 
much?  About  a  teaspoonful  I  think;  a  small  quantity  I  put  into  a  wine-lass  and 
added  some  water  to  it.-Was  he  then  in  bed?  He  was.-I  believe  after  th^t  he' took 
the  pills  also  ?  He  did,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.— Did  you  then  leave  him  ? 
Yes.— Did  you  see  him  again  the  next  morning  ?  I  did.— About  what  time  ?  It  was 
early  ;  it  was  between  six  and  seven,  I  think.— How  did  he  appear  then?  He  was  stiE 
m  bed,  and  he  told  me  he  felt  easier  and  better  than  he  did  on  the  previous  night— How 
did  he  look  ;  did  you  observe  ?  No,  I  did  not  notice  particularly  :  he  looked  pale  and 
appeared  to  be  unwell.  ^ 

Mr.  GEOKGE  EEAD  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 
Do  you  live  in  Victoria  Street,  near  Farringdon  Market  ?    I  do.— I  believe  you  keep  a 
house  there  frequented  by  sporting  men  ?    I  do.— Were  you  acquainted  with  the  deceased 
Mr.  Cook  ?    Yes,  I  was. — And  with  the  prisoner  Palmer  ?    Yes.— Did  you  see  them  at 
Shrewsbury  races  in  November  ?    I  did.— Were  you  there  on  the  Tuesday  at  the  races  ? 
I  was. — Did  you  see  them  both  on  the  course  ?    Yes.— Did  you  see  Cook  more  than  once? 
I  did ;  I  had  one  bet  with  him. — Did  Cook  on  that  Tuesday  appear  to  be  in  his  usual 
health  ?    Yes,  as  well  as  I  had  always  seen  him. — Were  you  on  the  course  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Wednesday  ?    I  was.— Did  you  see  him  there  then  ?    Yes,  I  did.— Did  he 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  health  ?    Apparently  so.— What  house  did  you  stop  at 
during  the  races?    The  Kaven.— Did  you,  on  that  Wednesday  night,  go  into  the  room 
where  Palmer  and  Cook  were  staying  at  the  Eaven?    I  did.— About  what  time? 
Between  the  hours  of  11  and  12,  I  should  imagine. — Was  any  one  else  in  the  room  when 
you  went  in  besides  Cook  and  Palmer  ?    Yes,  there  was  another  gentleman,  I  believe  ;  or 
there  may  have  been  more  than  one  ;  I  think  there  were  more,  than  one. — Did  you  notice 
what  they  were  doing?    No,  I  did  not:  one  gentleman  was  sitting  on  the  sofa;  audi 
saw  Mr.  Cook  standing  up,  and  Mr.  Palmer  also  standing  up. — What  took  you  into  the 
room  ?    Merely  the  usual  practice  before  we  retired  to  bed  :  we  were  living  in  adjoin- 
ing sleeping  rooms :  we  usually  had  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water  before  retiring  to  rest. — 
Did  you  have  any  brandy-and-water  there  ?    I  did. — In  that  room  ?    Yes.-^Was  the 
brandy-and-water  there  when  you  got  in,  or  was  it  called  for  afterwards  ?    It  was  there. — 
Whilst  you  were  there,  did  Cook  complain  of  anything  ?    Yes,  he  did ;  I  saw  he  was  in 
pain. — How  soon  was  that  after  you  entered  ?   Abnost  immediately. — When  you  observed 
that  he  was  in  pain,  did  you  put  any  question  to  him  ?    No  I  did  not ;  I  heard  him  say 
to  Mr.  Palmer  that  there  was  something  in  the  brandy-and-water. — Were  those  the 
words  he  used  ?    As  nearly  as  I  can  remember. — He  said  so  to  Palmer  ?    In  fact  he  was 
addressing  us  all  at  the  time. — Had  you  observed  Cook  to  drink  any  of  the  brandy-and- 
water  before  he  made  that  observation  ?    No,  I  had  not. — What  next  liappened  after 
Cook  said  that  ?  Mr.  Palmer  handed  me  the  glass  to  taste  from  it.— What  was  in  the  glass  ? 
Nothing. — Did  you  make  any  observation  to  Palmer  upon  that?    Yes,  I  said,  "  What  js 
the  use  of  handing  me  the  glass  when  it  is  empty?"  I  replied  that  to  Mr.  Palmer.— Did 
you  observe  whether  Cook  then  remained  or  left  the  room  ?    I  believe  he  left  the  room. 
—Did  you  see  anything  more  of  Cook  that  night  ?    I  did  not.— Did  you  see  him  on  the 
following  morning?     I  did.— At  what  time?    11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  should 
fancy.— Was  he  up  or  in  bed  ?    Up.— In  his  bedroom,  or  below?    In  his  sitting-room.— 
Did  he  make  any  complaint  to  you  about  himself?     Not  to  me  dirccUy  :  he  said  he  was 
very  ill ;  I  heard  him  say  to  Mr,  Herring  and  Mr.  Howard  that  he  was  very  iU.— He 
said  that  in  your  hearing  ?  Yes. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. 

Was  it  that  he  was  very  ill,  or  that  he  had  been  very  ill?  That  he  was  very  ill. — 
You  say  that  on  the  Tuesday  he  was  as  well  as  you  had  always  seen  him  ?  He  was. — 
Was  ht  generally  in  good  health  ?  I  should  consider  that  he  was  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  in  the  usiial  way  ;  he  always  had  a  pallid  complexion  with  him,  and  did  not  look 
like  a  stron"-  man. — He  appeared  to  you  to  be  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  ?  Yes. — Did 
you  know  enough  of  him  to  know  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  complaining  of  being 
unwell?    Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — You  had  some  of  the  brandy-and-water  yourself  ?  I  had. — 
Did  it  disagree  with  you  ?    Not  at  all. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Where  was  your  brandy-and-water  got  from  ?  From  the  hotel. — Was  it  from  any  that 
was  in  the  room  at  the  time  you  went  iu  ?  There  was  another  decanter  sent  for  imme- 
diately after  I  went  into  the  room  ;  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  take  it  from  thati 

Lord  Campbell. — It  Avas  brought  in  by  the  waiter  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — You  say  that  Cook  was  rather  a  delicate  man  in  point  of 
health?  In  appearance. — Did  you  ever  know  anything  specifically  the  matter  with  him? 
Nothing  whatever. — Then  all  you  mean  is,  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  not  being  a 
stroug  man  ?  Yes. — Was  he  iu  the  habit  of  attending  races  generally  ?  I  think  every 
race. — And  I  suppose  he  was  in  that  pursuit  exposed  a  good  deal  to  the  open  air — out 
constantly  ?  The  same  as  the  rest  of  us. — Had  you  known  him  at  any  time  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  illness  from  following  that  pursuit  ?    No,  I  had  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SCAFE  GIBSON  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Huddleston. 

Are  you  assistant  to  Mr  Heathcote,  surgeon  at  Shrewsbury  ?  I  am.: — On  the  1 4th  of 
November  last  were  you  seat  for  to  the  Raven  hotel  at  Shrewsbury  ?  I  was. — What  time 
did  you  get  there  ?  Betwixt  12  and  1. — At  night  ?  Yes. — Did  you  there  see  Mr.  Cook? 
I  did.— Where  was  Mr.  Cook?  In  his  bed-room. —  Was  he  in  bed?  No. — Did  he  mal^ 
any  complaint  to  you  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  ?  He  did  ;  he  complained  of  pain  in 
his  stomach  and  heat  in  his  throat ;  and  he  likewise  told  me  that  he  thought  he  had  been 
poisoned.— Did  you  feel  his  pulse  ?  Yes  ;  his  pulse  was  about  90. — Did  you  look  at  his 
tongiie  ?  I  did  ;  it  was  perfectly  clean.— What  else  ;  did  he  say  anything?  He  appeared 
very  much  disteuded  about  the  abdomen. — What  did  you  recommend  him?  An  emetic  ; 
and  he  said  that  he  could  make  himself  sick  with  warm  water. — I  believe  you  sent  the 
waitress  for  some  warm  water?  I  did.— Was  the  warm  water  brought?  Yes;  about 
three  quarters  of  a  pint.  What  was  done  with  it?  I  recommended  him  a  feather,  and 
he  said  he  could  make  himself  sick  with  the  handle  of  a  tooth-brush. 

Lord  Casipbell.- Which  he  did  ?    Which  he  did. 

Mr.  Huddleston.— Wha.i  did  he  do ;  did  he  drink  the  warm  water?  He  drank  all  of  it.— 
You  say  that  he  said  he  could  make  himself  sick  with  the  handle  of  a  tooth-brush  ;  did  he 
do  so  ?  He  did.— Then  he  was  sick  ?  Yes  ;  what  came  away  was  nothuig  but  water  •  it  was 
perfectly  clear.— I  believe  you  then  told  him  that  you  would  send  him  some  medicine  ? 
Yes.— I  believe  you  did  send  him  two  pills  and  a  draught  by  Eead  ?  I  did.— What  did 
the  pills  cousist  of?  Compound  rhubarb  pills  and  calomel ;  it  is  in  the  Phai-macopoeia  — 
How  many  grams?  About  three  grains  of  calomel.— With  the  directions  that  they  were 
to  be  taken  immediately?  Yes.-And  the  draught  some  twenty  minutes  afterwards? 
les.— What  did  the  draught  cousist  of?  Mistura  sennacum;  it  is  known  to  all  medical 
men.— An  ounce  and  a  half  of  compound  of  senna  ?  Yes. 

^^,^th^t^(''^'^''''^'^■~\^^  ^  believe  it  is  composed  of  an  infusion  of  senna, 

sulphate  ot  magiiesiH,  and  aromatic  spirits.  ' 

Mr.  Baron  Aldeuson.— It  is  what  is  called  a  black-draught. 

Mr.  IIaddleston.~I)\A  you  afterwards,  that  same  night,  see  Mr.  Jones  ?  I  did  —How 
long  was  that  after  you  hud  gi.en  the  pills  and  the  draught  to  Read  ?  It  could  not  W 
been  much  more  than  half  an  hour.-Did  yon  give  Mr.  Jones  any  medlTne  for  Cook  ? 
Lnied^oT     "  ^"'^  paregoric-Just  tell  Is  whardiat  medlte 

Lord  Campblll.— There  is  no  occasion  for  that. 
Mr^ronf'f  "''*'"'r'''''f'  I  believe  was  divided  into  two  drauohts?    Ycs.-Did  you  see 
h  m'    No^  Y?  "rT  "^^«''=°te  saw  him  the  next  morning._5^d  vou  see 

time  I  wo^Thei"  ^^.^^"^S  ?    No,  I  did  not  L  him  aC  the 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shce. 

Did  you  form  an  opinion  what  was  the  matter  with  him?    I  went  to  Arork  and  treated 
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itas  if  he  had  taken  poison.— You  took  him  at  his  word?  Yp^  Yn„  a;a 
anythmg  in  what  he  vomited  ^yhich  should  lead  you  to  think  so  ?  NoTh^n^  "n*  ^^'V" 
he  yom.ted.-pid  you  observe  any  symptoms  from  whiS  yL  could  iSer  th-ft  hi^  'Vk''"* 
taking  any  poison  ?  He  had  pain.-That  is  not  very  L^common  f  h  Nn  n•^^ 
appear  to  you  to  have  been  drinking?  He  appeared  rihtT  ^vnU^H  No. -Did  he 
sensible  of  what  he  was  doing  and  that  he  was  saving  little  excited ;  he  was  quite 

excitementwhiehisproducedbydrink      Yes    the  iS  a  o7S^^^^^  '1'^°'^* 
some  effect  upon  his  brain.-You  say  he  appeared  a  liltle  excited"^  ^T'^rZ""^'^ 
that  he  appeared  a  little  tipsy  ?    No!  not  t  psy  -But  exciterhv  i-inl  V    v    IT  u"^"" 
was  stimulated  with  the  brandy-and-water -In  vour  iXml/  W  'T'^'" 
for  him  a  good  thing  if  he  ha'd  taken^poi'son  ?  '^shaTa^T;^t^o,^FnTto  S 
symptoms  that  he  suffered  under.-Would  it  not  be  the  better  way  To  terit  un  ft  once 
as  quiekly  as  possible  ?    He  drank  all  the  warm  water  that  I  gavei  him  -You  did  eive 
him  a  good  deal  of  warm  water  ?    Yes,  I  gave  him  three-quarters  of  a  pTnt.  ^ 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  think  that  it  cleansed  the  stomach  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— And  you  thought  the  calomel  was  advisable  in  addition  '  Yp«  nn 
accouni  of  his  bowels  being  so  distended  ;  he  was  rather  confined.  '  ' 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 
Did  you  find  any  bilious  symptoms  about  him  ?  No 

Mr  Serjeant  Shec.~md  you  see  anything  like  bile  in  the  basin?  No,  not  in  the 
basin,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  basm  there  was  some  which  he  threw  up :  it  must  have  been 
thrown  up  before. 

Mr.  Attorney-General-What  quantity  of  bile  did  you  see  ?  About  the  size  of  a  pea  — 
The  water  that  he  threw  off  after  you  got  there,  I  understand  you,  was  perfectly  clear? 
Perfectly  clear.— And  his  tongue.  I  think  you  say,  was  perfectly  clean  ?  Perfectly  clean" 
—Is  that  usually  the  case  in  a  bilious  attack  ?  If  his  stomach  had  been  wrong  anv  len<rth 
of  time  it  would  have  been  discoloured.  '  ° 

Mr.  Attorney-General— Ann  Brooks,  my  Lord,  would  come  here  in  the  order  of  wit- 
nesses, but  she  IS  not  here  ;  I  must  therefore  postpone  her  examination  until  to-morrow. 
ELIZABETH  MILLS  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

Were  you  the  chambermaid  at  the  Talbot  Arms  at  Rugeley  in  November  last  ?  Yes.— 
How  long  had  you  been  in  that  service  ?   About  two  years.— Did  you  know  the  prisoner  ? 
Yes.— Was  he  in  practice  as  a  medical  man  at  Rugeley?    I  do  not  know  about  that;  I 
know  that  he  was  considered  a  medical  man.— Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
Talbot  Arms  ?     He  was. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Cook  who  died  there  ?    Yes.— Do  you 
remember  upon  what  evening  Mr.  Cook  came  to  the  Talbot  Arms  in  November  ?  The 
15th,  Thursday. — About  what  time  on  the  Thursday  did  he  come  ?    Between  nine  and 
ten  I  believe. — At  night?    Yes. — Did  any  person  come  with  him?    Mr.  Palmer.— 
Palmer  the  prisoner  ?    Yes. — He  came  in  a  fly  ?    Yes. — What  time  did  he  retire  to  rest 
on  that  night  ?    Between  ten  and  eleven ;  about  half-past  ten. — Did  he  complain  at  all 
when  he  arrived  of  having  been  ill  ?    He  had  been  poorly,  he  said,  and  was  poorly  then. 
— Did  he  say  so  ?  Yes.— Did  he  say  where  he  had  been  poorly?    He  had  been  poorly  in 
Shrewsbury. — Did  Palmer  leave  him  there,  or  stay  with  him  at  all  that  night  ?    I  do 
not  remember  seeing  Palmer  in  the  house  at  all  after  he  had  got  out  of  the  fly. — Did  Cook 
get  upon  the  following  day,  the  Friday,  and  go  out?  About  twelve,  I  think;  I  took 
him  some  hot  water  about  twelve  ;  I  believe  it  was  about  one  when  he  went  out. — How 
did  he  appear  then  to  be  ?    Poorly  ;  he  felt  no  Avorse,  he  said  ;  still  he  was  not  well. — 
About  what  time  did  he  come  home  that  night  to  the  Talbot  Arms?    About  ten. — Did  he 
make  any  remark  about  himself  when  he  returned  ?  When  he  went  to  bed  he  did;  about 
half  an  hour,  I  believe,  after  he  came  in  he  went  to  bed ;  about  half-past  ten. — What  did 
he  say  about  himself,  and  where  he  had  been  ?    I  asked  him  if  he  felt  any  worse  than  lie 
did  when  he  went  out;  I  asked  him  how  he  was.^ — -What  did  he  say  ?    That  he  felt  no 
worse. — Did  he  say  where  he  had  been,  or  what  he  had  been  doing  ?    Yes  ;  he  had  been 
to  Mr.  Palmer's,  and  had  dined  there. — Was  he  sober  or  intoxicated  at  that  time  ?  Sober. 
— Perfectly?     Perfectly. — Did  he  ask  you  for  any  candle?     Yes;  he  asked  me  for 
an  extra  piece  of  caudle  to  read  by. — Then  you  saw  no  more  of  him,  I  believe,  that 
night?    No. — Upon  the  Saturday  morning  did  Palmer  come  over,  do  you  remember,  the 
next  morning?    Yes;  he  was  over,  but  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  time. — About  what 
time  did  he  come  over  ?    Perhaps  about  eight  it  might  be  when  I  saw  him. 

Lord  Campbell. — ^Palmer  lived  opposite  to  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.— To  your  knowledge  did  Mr.  Cook  send  for  Palmer  or  not,  or  how  came 
Palmer  over?  I  do  not  know  that;  not  to  my  knowledge. — When  Palmer  came  over 
did  he  order  him  anything,  do  you  remember  ?    A  cup  of  coffee.— For  whom  ?  For 
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M,.  rook  -Did  he  oi-dev  it  in  your  kitchen  at  your  house  ?  No  ;  I  believe  lie  ordered  it 
Jhe-Did  you  give  it  to  Palmer  or  to  Mr.  Cook?  I  believe  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Cook  - 
Palm  rfn  h^  room  when  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Cook  I  believe  he  was.-You  took 
5t,mfo  the  bedroom?  Yes.-And  Palmer  was  in  Cook's  bedroom  ;  was  that  so  ?  Yes. 
IdW  you  sc^  mH^^^  drink  it,  or  did  you  leave  it  there?  I  left  it  there.-Where  dia 
;^u  Dlace  it  V  n  his  hands.-In  Cook's  hands  or  Palmer  j  hands  ?  In  Cook  s  hands  - 
Wh^i  you  went  up  stairs,  did  you  observe  whether  the  coffee  had  been  vomited  into  any 
utensil  ?    The  coffee  I  believe  was  vomited. 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-When  you  did  go  up,  you  gave  it  to  Cook  ?  Yes.-Then  I  suppose 
you  went  down  stairs  ?    Yes.  .     ,    ,        .   ,       *    i  i 

Mr  James  -You  did  not  see  Cook  drink  it  while  you  remained  there,  but  you  placed 
U  in  his  hands?  Yes.-How  soon  afterwards  was  it  that  you  went  up  into  the  room  and 
foind  that  the  coffee  had  been  vomited  into  some  utensil  ?  I  cannot  remember.-About 
how  long;  half  an  hour  or  an  hour?    It  might  be  an  hour  or  it  might  be  a  couple  of 

^"Tord  CAMPBELL.-When  you  went  into  Cook's  room  what  did  you  observe  ?  The 
coffee  in  the  chamber  utensil.-Where  was  the  chamber  utensil  ?  On  the  table  by  the 
side  of  the  bed;  he  could  reach  it  himself.— Did  you  obsei-^-e  that  the  coffee  had  been 
vomited  into  it  ?  Yes. 

Mr  /cHiies.— Did  you  speak  to  Palmer  at  all  about  this  ?  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
did  —Or  he  to  you  ?  I  cannot  remember  now.— Did  you  observe  any  large  jug  with 
toas't-and-water  in  it  in  the  bedroom  that  morning  or  during  that  day  ?  No,  1  did  not  see 
the  toast-aud-water  myself.— Did  you  observe  a  jug  there  ?  I  did  not.— Did  you  observe 
any  jug  there  that  day  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  A  jug  was  sent  down, 
I  believe,  from  the  room  to  me,  -to  make  some  more  toast-and- water ;  it  was  not  given 
to  me. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  did  you  first  see  the  jug  ?  On  the  Saturday  night ;  it  would 
be  as  late  as  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  James. — A  jug  was  sent  down  to  you  for  what  purpose  ?  For  some  fresh  toast- 
and-water.— From  Cook's  room  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Who  brought  it  down  ?  The  waitress,  I  believe,  brought  it  down 
stairs. 

Mr.  James. — What  is  her  name  ?  Lavinia  Barnes. — For  you  to  jnake  some  fresh  toast- 
and-water,  I  think  you  said  ?  Yes  ;  she  said  that  she  had  thrown  out  the  crust  of  bread 
which  was  in  the  jug. — Did  that  jug  belong  to  the  Talbot  Arms  or  not  ?  No. — You  are 
quite  sure  of  that?  Quite. — -And  that  was  brought  from  Cook's  room  ?  Yes. — -How  often 
was  Palmer,  to  your  knowledge,  in  Cook's  room  during  that  Saturday  ?  how  frequently 
did  you  see  him  there?  I  cannot  remember;,  he  might  come  and  go  without  my  seeing 
him. — But  how  often  do  you  think  you  saw  him  there  during  that  Saturday  ?  Perhaps 
four  or  five  times. — In  Cook's  room,  I  believe?  Yes. — You  saw  him  in  Cook's  room  or 
go  into  the  room  ?  Yes,  or  at  the  door,  either  going  in  or  coming  out,  sometimes  in  the 
room. — Did  you  heai-  Palmer  say  anything,  or  did  Palmer  say  anything  to  you  about 
sending  Cook  over  some  broth  that  day  ?  I  heard  him  say  to  Mr.  Cook  that  he  would  send 
over  some. — -Do  you  remember  any  broth  coming  over  ?  did  you  see  it  yourself  or  not  ? 
I  saw  the  broth  in  the  kitchen ;  I  did  not  see  it  brought  over ;  it  had  been  sent  over,  they 
said,  by  Mrs.  Ro-n'ley. — You  saw  the  broth  that  some  person  had  brought  ?  Yes. — Was 
that  broth  made  at  the  Talbot  Arms  kitchen  ?  The  cook  told  me  that  it  had  come  over 
from  Mrs.  Rowley." — You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  cook  told  you  ;  had  that  broth  been 
made  at  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  No.— Did  you  yom'self  take  the  broth  up  to  Cook  that  day  ? 
The  second  time  I  did. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  do  you  mean  by  "the  second  time"  ?  I  believe  as  soon  as 
the  broth  came  in  my  fellow-servant  the  waitress  took  it  up  stairs. 

Mr.  James. — Lavinia  Barnes  ?  Yes  ;  she  took  it  up  to  him,  and  he  refused  to  take  it. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — You  must  not  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  James.— We  will  prove  that  by  her.  (To  the  witness)  You  took  it  up  later  in  the 
day  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — To  Mr.  Cook's  room  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.— After,  as  you  believe,  Lavinia  Barnes  had  taken  it  up  to  him,  did  you  meet 
1  aimer?  Yes,  on  the  stairs.— About  what  time  was  that?  About  ten  minutes  or  a 
<|uarter  of  an  hour  after  the  broth  came  over. — From  whence  was  Palmer  coming  ?  He 
was  coming  up  the  stairs  I  believe,  and  I  was  coming  down.— He  was  coming  up  to 
Cook  s  room  from  his  house  ;  what  did  Palmer  say  to  ydu  ?    He  asked  me  had  Mr.  Cook 
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had  his  broth.— What  did  you  say  to  him?  I  told  him  tliat  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  come  for  him.— While  this  conversation  was  going  on  did  the  waitress  Lavinia 
Barnes  come  forward  ?  Yes.— Where  did  she  come  from  ;  some  room  I  suppose  ?  Yes 
out  of  the  commercial  room.- Did  she  say  anything  to  Palmer  ?  I  believe  she  had  heard 
what  had  passed  between  Palmer  and  myself —What  was  said  then  ?  She  said  that  she 
had  taken  up  the  broth  to  Mr.  Cook  as  soon  as  it  had  come,  and  that  he  had  refused  to 
take  it,  saying  that  it  would  not  stay  on  his  stomach.— Did  Palmer  say  anything  then  ? 
Yes.— What  ?  That  I  must  go  and  fetch  the  broth  ;  that  he  must  have  it.— What  did  you 
do?  I  fetched  the  broth;  I  took  it  into  the  room;  Mr.  Palmer  was  there. — Where  did 
you  place  it?  I  cannot  remember  whether  I  gave  it  to  him  or  whether  I  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Cook  ;  but  I  know  that  I  left  the  two  together. 
Lord  Cajipbell.  —  You  left  it  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.— Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  was  some  of  the  same  broth  which  had  been 
sent  over,  and  not  made  at  the  Talbot  Arms?  It  had  been  brought  down  stairs,  and  put 
on  a  table,  and  never  moved. — You  are  sure?  Quite  sure. — Some  time  afterwards  did 
you  go  up  and  find  this  broth  again  ?  Yes.— Where  did  you  find  it  ?  In  the  chamber 
utensil. — You  found  that  it  had  been  vomited  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — How  long  afterwards  ?    I  cannot  exactly  remember. 

Mr.  James. — About  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half?  It  might  be,  or  it  might  be  two 
hours,  or  it  might  be  less. — On  that  evening  about  G  o'clock  was  anj'  barley-water  made 
in  the  hotel  for  him  ?  Yes. — Did  you  take  it  up  to  Cook  ?  Yes. — When  you  toot  it  up 
was  Palmer  there  or  not?  I  cannot  remember. — However,  it  was  made  in  the  hotel? 
Yes. — Did  that  stay  upon  his  stomach  ?  did  he  take  that  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
did  or  not ;  sometimes  it  would,  and  sometimes  it  would  not. — Do  you  remember  whether 
it  did  or  not?  I  cannot. — Do  you  remember  some  arrowroot  at  8  o'clock  that  evening? 
Saturday? — Yes.  Yes. — Where  was  that  made?  In  the  kitchen. — Did  you  take  it  up?' 
Yes. — Who  were  there  when  you  took  that  up?  That  I  cannot  remember. — Do  you 
remember  whether  Palmer  was  there  or  not?  I  do  not. — Was  that  retained  upon  his 
stomach  or  not,  do 'you  remember?    I  cannot  remember. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  you  see  it  in  the  thamber  utensil  ?    That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  James. — When  was  Mr.  Bamford  called  in  ?  when  did  you  first  see  him  ?  I 
believe  on  the  Saturday  ;  Saturday  I  believe  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  he  might  have  been  there  some  time  in  the  day  before,  but  1  do  not 
know.— On  the  Sunday  morning  about  what  time  did  you  go  into  Mr.  Cook's  room? 
Perhaps  between  7  and  8. — Had  any  person  slept  in  the  same  room  that  night? 
Mr.  Smith,  I  believe.— Who  is  Mr.  Smith  ?  Jerry  Smith,  a  lawyer.— He  is  called  Jerry 
Smith,  a  lawyer?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — He  had  slept  in  his  room  that  night  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — Do  you  know  whether  Jerry  Smith  is  a  friend  of  Palmer's  or  not ;  have 
you  seen  him  with  him  ?  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  with  him.— You  went  in  about  eight 
o'clock  ;  how  did  you  find  Mr.  Cook?  what  did  he  say  when  you  went  in  on  the  Sunday 
morning  ?  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  any  worse;  he  said  he  felt  pretty  comfortable,  and  had 
slept  well  since  twelve  o'clook.— Upon  this  Sunday  was  any  more  broth  brought  oyer  ? 
Yes.— About  what  quantity  should  you  say  ?  A  large  breakfast-cup.— Who  bfought  it  to 
the  Talbot  Arms  ?  Charles  Horley,  I  believe  ;  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  heard  that  he  Had 
brought  it.— Who  is  Horley  ;  do  you  know?  I  do  not  exactly  know.— However,  it  yvas 
not  made  at  the  Talbot  Arms ;  of  that  you  are  quite  sure  ?  It  was  not  made  at  the  1  albot 
Arms.— About  what  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  was  it  brought  ?    Between  twelve  and  one. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— You  saw  it  at  that  time  ?  I  saw  the  broth  ;  I  did  not  see  it  come 
into  the  house. 

Mr.  James.-I>ii  you  take  any  of  it  up  to  Mr.  Cook's  room?    Jes.-I"  the  same  cup 
in  which  it  was  brought?    Yes.-Was  it  brought  hot,  then,  ready      drinking /  les^ 
And  you  took  it  up  to  Cook's  bedroom  in  the  same  civp  in  which  it  had  been  ^ro ught 
Exactly  as  it  came  over.-Did  you  taste  any  of  that?    Yes.-Before  you  took  .t  u   to M  . 
Cook's  room  ?    Yes.-How  much  do  you  suppose  you  drank  ?    ^bout  «  o  taW^^^^^^ 
-You  must  describe  exactly  what  the  effect  of  that  was  upon  you  ;  '  f      ,  ^  he 

-How  soon  after  you  had  taken  it  were  you  sick  ?  In  about  half  an  houi,  oi  it  might  be 
more  ;  it  was  not  more  than  an  hour. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  vomit  ?    Yes.  , 
Mr.  Jamcs.-llow  frequently  ?    All  the  afternoon,  till  about  SY,.?!  ^rtoTed  ?-YeI " 
Violently—Were  you  obliged  to  retire  to  your  bedroom     ^es.-Aud  go  to  bed  i-\es. 

Lord  Campbeli,.— You  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  ?  Yes. 
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Mr  James  -Did  you  vomit  many  times  ?  A  great  many  times.-Up  to  that  tim.  had 
youTeen  quite  .vell/.vere  you  quite  well  at  that  time  when  you  took  the  broth?  Yes,  I 
fplt  nerfectlv  well  during  the  raorniug. 

W  cLpBEX,L.-Had  you  recently  had  any  ailment?    No.-You  had  no  nau- 


sea 


?  No 


am 

^^^^r^^^^s^^^^'t^^^^^^  'I'd  you  remain  ill  iu  your  room 

from  this  excessive  vomitmg? 

Mr  Baron  Alderson.— Till  about  five  o'clock,  she  says. 

ATv  James  —You  say  you  were  ill  in  this  way  till  about  five  o'clock  ?  Yes.— At  what 
time  were  you  able  to  ^o  down  to  your  work  again  ?  Before  six  ;  about  a  quarter  before 
six -During  the  Sunday  did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  several  times?  In  the  evenmg  and  m 
the  morning  :  I  did  not  see  him  at  all  in  the  afternoou.-You  were  ill  in  j^ur  romu  ;  but 
in  the  eveni°  k  after  you  had  to  some  extent  recovered,  did  you  see  him  ?  Yes.— How  did 
he  appear  during  that  evening;  better?  Yes;  I  did  not  see  that  he  was  an^-  ^orse.- 
With  the  exception  of  his  vomiting  this  broth  and  these  things  which  were  taken  to  bim,- 
did  you  observe  anything?    He  appeared  iu  good  spirits. 

Lord  Campbell.— Do  you  suppose  that  he  had  any  bowel  complaint?  No,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  had. 

Mr. /ai/fes.— Was  there  any  discharge  from  the  bowels,  or  was  it,  as  far  as  you 
observed,  confined  to  this  vomiting  ?    There  might  be  a  little  on  the  Saturday.— How 
much?    About  once,  perhaps.— Then  was  the  illness  from  which  he  appeared  to  be 
suffering  from  the  vomiting  after  he  had  taken  this  broth  and  these  things  which  were 
sent  to  him?    Yes.— What  was  the  latest  hour  that  you  saw  him  on  the  Sunday  night? 
It  might  be  about  10  ;  it  might  be  after  that ;  not  much  after  that. — At  what  time  do  yoii 
think  you  saw  him  on  the  Monday  morning?    Between  7  and  S.— You  went  into  his 
room  ?    Yes. — You  took  him  up  his  breakfast ;  what  did  you  take  him  up  for  breakfast  that 
morning  ?  A  cup  of  cofi'ee. — Did  you  see  him  drink  that  or  not ;  do  you  remember  ?  No, 
I  do  not  think  I  remained  with  him  while  he  drank  it. — ^Did  he  vomit  it  or  not  ?    He  did 
not. — Had  Palmer  been  there  ?    Yes,  he  was  there  in  the  morning. — ^About  what  time  in 
the  morning  ?    I  saw  him  there  about  a  quarter  past  7  ;  it  might  be  a  quarter  or  it  might 
be  half  past  7  ;  I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  time  he  was ,  there  ;  some  time  that 
morning.— Did  he  see  Cook  that  morning  ?   I  do  not  know  ;  I  saw  him  coming  down  stairs, 
as  though  he  had  been  to  see  Mr.  Cook. — What  time  did  Mr.  Cook  get  up  on  that  Monday  ? 
1  o'clock. — From  about  a  quarter  past  7,  when  you  saw  Palmer  coming  down  stairs  in  the 
morning,  did  Palmer  come  again  to  him  till  about  10  o'clock  that  night;  was  Palmer  there 
during  the  day  of  Monday  ?    Not  that  I  am  aware  of — When  did  Cook  get  up  on  the 
Monday  ?    About  1. — -How  did  he  appear  when  he  got  up  on  the  Monday  ?    He  appeared 
a  great  deal  better. — Did  he  wash  and  dress  himself  ?    Yes,  he  washed,  and  dressed,  and 
shaved. — He  appeared,  as  you  say,  a  good  deal  better  ?    Yes,  he  said  he  felt  better,  only 
exceedingly  weak. — Did  he  dress  himself  entirely?    Yes,  just  as  if  he  was  going  out.— 
Did  any  persons  come  to  see  him  on  that  Monday  ?    Yes. — Who  ?    Ashmall  the  jockey, 
and  Mr.  Ashmall's  brother  and  Mr.  Saunders. — -Saunders  was  his  trainer,  I  believe ;  did 
any  others  visit  him  that  day  that  you  remember?    Not  that  I  am  aware  of. — What  food 
did  he  take  that  day  ?    I  gave  him  some  arrowroot  about  1  o'clock,  as  soon  as  he  got  up, 
and  some  dry  toast. — Did  he  retain  it  on  his  stomach  ?    Yes,  that  remained. — What  else 
did  he  have  during  that  day,  do  you  remember  ?    I  believe  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  I  do  not 
remember  about  what  time;  perhaps  about  4  or  5. — You  saw  him  during  the  afternoon? 
Yes. — And  did  he  continue  better  while  he  was  up  ?  Yes,  he  sat  up  until  about  4  o'clock. — 
About  what  time  that  evening  did  you  again  see  Palmer?    Between  9  and  10. — Did  he 
go  to  Cook's  room,  or  where  did  he  go  ?    Yes,  he  sat  down  in  Mr.  Cook's  room. — Did  you- 
leave  Palmer  in  Cook's  room  when  you  retired  to  bed  that  night,  do  you  remember  ?  I 
do  not  remember. — Did  you  ever  see  Cook  again  till  you  were  called  in  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  attack?    It  might  be  about  haH;past  10  when  I  left  him,  but  whether  I  left 
Mr. Palmer  with  him  I  do  not  i-emember,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  about  a  quarter 
before  12.— Do  you  remember  any  pills  being  brought  that  Monday  night  by  Mr.  Bamford  ? 
Yes,  I  remember  a  box ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  Avas  pills  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  con- 
tained, but  something  was  given  to  me. 

Lord  Campbell.— A  pill-box  ?  Yes.— At  what  hour  was  that  ?    About  8, 
Mr.  James.—Who  gave  you  that  box  ?    Miss  Bond,  the  housekeeper.— To  take  to 
Cook  s  room  ?    To  take  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Cook's  room.— Did  you  take  it  to  Cook's  room  ? 

c  2 
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Yes.— Where  did  you  place  tliat  box  ?  On  the  dressing-table.— When  you  say  a  box  was 
It  a  piU-box  or  not?    Yes,  it  appeared  so  to  me.  ' 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Was  it  in  paper'?    Yes,  it  was  wrapped  up  in  white  paper. 

Mr.  James.— You  placed  that  on  the  dressing-table  in  Mr.  Cook's  bedroom?  Yes — 
Had  you  done  that  before  Palmer  came  ?  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Palmer  since  the  morning. 
— Palmer  came  and  went  into  Cook's  room  after  you  had  placed  those  pills  or  that  box 
on  Cook's  dressing-table?  Yes.— And  you  left  it  there  ?  I  left  it  there.— You  saw,  you 
say.  Palmer,  the  prisoner,  sitting  down  ;  was  he  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  Cook's  bed, 
or  where  ?    He  was  sitting  down  by  the  fire.  ' 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— This  was  at  8  o'clock,  when  the  pill-box  came,  and  she  saw- 
Cook  and  Palmer  together  between  9  and  10  ? 
Mr.  James, — Exactly,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — It  is  not  as  if  one  came  immediately  after  the  other? 

Mr.  James. — No,  my  Lord;  it  occurs  from  a  little  break  in  the  instruction— it  is 
perfectly  clear.  '  {To  the  Witness)  You  retired  to  rest?  Yes. — About  what  time? 
Between  10  and  11. — Did  the  waitress,  Lavinia  Barnes,  call  you  up?  Yes. — About  what 
time  was  it  that  you  were  called  up?  It  might  be  a  quarter  or  ten  minutes  before  12; 
I  did  not  look,  but  I  should  fancy  from  the  time  when  the  clock  struck  that  it  would  be 
that. — Did  you  hear  any  screaming  ?    Yes,  -violent  screaming. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shea. — What  did  you  hear  ?    It  is  very  important  to  have  this  regularly. 

Mr.  James. — What  did  you  first  hear  when  you  were  called  up  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — What  noise?  Whilst  I  was  dressing  I  heard  him  scream 
violently. 

Mr.  James. — Did  those  screams  oome  from  Cook's  room  ?  Yes. — More  than  once  ? 
Twice. — Is  your  room  over  his?  No. — -Where  is  it  in  relation  to  his?  It  is  not  exactly 
over  his,  it  is  up  above. — On  another  story?  Yes. — And  you  heai-d  the  screams  in  your 
room  ?  Yes. — Did  you  go  down  to  his  room  ?  Yes. — Did  you  enter  Cook's  room  ? 
Yes. — -Describe  what  you  first  saw,  what  he  said  to  you,  and  what  you  saw ;  what  was  he 
doing?  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  I  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  ;  he  desired* me 
to  fetch  Mr.  Palmer  directly.  I  told  him  Mr.  Palmer  was  sent  for,  and  walked  to  his 
bedside. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — You  walked  to  bis  bedside  ?  Yes ;  I  found  the  pillow  upon 
the  floor.  ' 

Lord  Campbell. — What  light  was  there  in  the  room  ?    One  mould  candle  burning. 

Mr.  James. — When  you  got  to  his  bedside,  what  did  you  observe  ?  I  picked  up  the 
pillow  and  asked  him  would  he  lay  down  his  head.— Was  he  at  that  time  sitting  up  ? 
Yes. — What  was  he  doing  when  you  went  to  the  bed;  what  did  you  observe?  He 
was  beating  the  bedclothes. — In  -what  manner?  Like  this,  with  his  arms  and  hands 
{destiribimj  it). 

Lord  Campbell.— With  both  his  hands  ?  With  both  his  hands  and  arms  stretched 
out. 

Mr.  James.— Stretched  out  ?  Like  this.— Were  his  arms  stretched  out  ?  They  were, 
in  this  form.— I  think  you  said  stretched  out  ?  Yes.— Having  picked  the  pillow  up,  you 
asked  him  to  lay  his  head  down  ?  Yes.— What  did  he  do  then  ?  He  said,  "  I  cannot  lie 
down.  I  shall  suffocate  if  I  lie.  Oh,  fetch  Mr.  Palmer !  "  very  loud  he  called  -Did 
you  observe  his  legs  at  all  ?  No,  not  then.— Did  you  observe  bis  arms  ?  His  body,  his 
head  and  neck,  were  moving  then  ;  a  sort  of  jumping  or  jerking.— Was  his  head  hack  at 
all  ?  His  head  was  back  ;  sometimes  he  would  throw  back  his  head  upon  the  piUow, 
and  then  he  would  raise  himself  up  again.— Where  was  this  jumping  or  jerking;  m  His 
head?  All  over  his  body.— Did  you  observe  any  difficulty  about  bis  breathing l es, 
very  bad.-Did  you  observe  anything  about  his  mouth  or  his  eyes?  Yes ;  tbe  Daii  or 
the  eyes  very  much  projected. 

Lord  Campbell.— Of  both  eyes?  Yes. 

Mr.  /«mes.-Did  you  observe  any  gasping  when  he  spoke  ?  Yes ;  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  speak,  he  was  so  short  of  breath.-Did  he  scream  again  while  you  >>  ue  in  the 
room?    Yes,  three  or  four  times.-Was  that  while  he  was  ^  .J?  't'^' 

moving  and  knocking  about  all  the  time.-Did  he  give  utterance  to  ""J    ^  '» 
screaming,  or  was  it  a  mere  convulsive  scream,  or  wha    was  it?    He^  "e 
"  Murdei^'  twice-After  the  beating  had  gone  on  with  Ins  hands  '"l^        '  f  J"*^^^^^^ 
described,  did  you  observe  any  stiffness  about  his  arms  or  hands  i    He  asked  me  to  rub 
one  hand. 
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Mr.  !^erjeant  Shoe.— I  must  request  my  learned  friend  to  ask  the  -witness  -vv-hat  she 
observed  and  not  to  suggest. 

Mr.  James. — I  must  ask  you  to  object  to  any  question  -which  I  put. 

Mr,  Sc/jcant  Shee.—l  object  to  my  learned  friend  suggesting  any  symptom  ;  let  the 
•witness  state  the  symptoms  which  she  observed:  that  suggestion  was  very  important. 

Lord  Campbell. — "  He  asked  me  to  rub  one  of  his  hands." 

Mr.  James. — In  -what  state  did  you  find  it  ?  I  found  it  stiff. — Do  you  remember 
•whicli  hand  it  was  you  rubbed  ?    The  left  hand. 

Lord  Campbell. — Just  describe  a  little  more  particularly  -what  you  mean  by  "stiff"  ? 
It  appeared  to  be  stretched  out  as  though  the  fingers  were  something  like  paralysed. — 
Did  they  move  ?  No,  they  did  not. — Was  the  hand  open  or  shut?  Like  this  (about 
Jinlf-shnt) ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  stiff  all  the  way  up  his  arm. — Had  your  rubbing  him  any 
effect?  I  did  not  rub  him  very  long;  as  soon  as  he  thought  I  had  rubbed  it  suflicieutly 
he  thanked  me. — Was  the  stiffness  gone  ?    No,  I  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  gone. 

Mr.  James. — During  the  time  that  he  was  suffering  in  this  way  did  Palmer  come  in? 
Palmer  was  there  in  the  room  when  I  rubbed  his  hands.— While  this  jerking  of  the  body 
was  going  on  as  you  have  described,  was  he  conscious?  Yes. — Quite  ?  I  noticed  him  to 
twitch  too  while  I  was  rubbing  his  arms ;  the  arms  and  the  body  also. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  observed  the  body  to  twitch  ?  Yes ;  he  seemed  to  t-witch 
altogether. — All  over  him  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — While  this  was  going  on  was  he  conscious?  Yes. — Quite?  Perfectly; 
he  seemed  to  be  knowing  all  that  was  going  forward. — When  Palmer  came  in  did  he 
recognise  him  or  not?  Yes. — Did  he  say  anything  to  Palmer?  Yes  ;  he  was  throwing 
himself  about  the  bed,  and  he  savs,  "Oh!  Palmer,  I  shall  die ;"  or  "Oh!  Doctor,  I 
shall  die." 

Lord  Campbell.— He  addressed  Palmer  when  he  said  "  Oh !  Doctor,  I  shall  die  "  ? 
Yes. 

Mr.  James. — Did  Palmer  make  any  reply  ?  His  reply  was,  "  Oh  !  my  lad.  you 
won't."— Did  Palmer  leave  to  fetch  something,  do  you  recollect?  Yes.— He  left  the 
room  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— Immediately  after  that?  I  do  not  know  exactly  -what  he  said  or 
what  he  did ;  he  stayed  just  to  look  at  him  or  so,  and  then  he  went  away :  he  asked  me 
to  stay  by  thf  bed-side  with  him. 

Mr.  James.— Bo-w  long  was  it  before  Palmer  returned?  Very  shortly,  I  should  think 
as  quick  as  he  possibly  could  go  over.— A  few  minutes  ?  Yes,  perhaps  a  few  —During 
that  time  did  you  continue  rubbing  his  hands  ?  No,  I  merely  stood  by  the  bed-side  — 
When  Palmer  came  back  did  he  bring  anything  with  him,  or  what  did  he  do  ?  He 
brought  some  pills.— Anything  else?  He  gave  him  something  else,  but  whether  he 
brought  It  with  him  or  not  I  do  not  know  ;  he  gave  him  a  draught  from  a  wine-glass  — 
And  the  p,Ils  ?  First  the  pills  and  then  the  draught.-Did  he  retain  the  pills  on  his 
stomach  ?  When  he  gave  him  the  pills  he  said  they  were  in  his  throat,  they  stuck  fast 
in  Jus  throat,  he  could  not  swallow  them. 

.r..^7'^  Campbell  _Mr.  Cook  said  so?  Yes;  Palmer  desired  me  to  give  him  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  toast-and-water.  o  "  >.<.£i 

..J^-;  (9""''—^}^  yo^^  do  so  ?  Yes.-Did  he  take  the  toast-and-water  ?  Y'es ;  when  I 
gave  It  him  from  the  spoon,  his  body  was  then  jerking  and  jumping—Did  he  swallow 

a^the'^to'on  :T'n  '^'"'^  \^''''  I'  ^'"^  '^-^  ^P°°"'  '^'^  -^PP^^  -  that  ^ort  If  way 
at  the  spoon:  he  like  snapped  at  the  spoon,  like  that  (describvy  it),  with  his  head  and 
neck,  and  the  spoon  was  fast  between  his  teeth. -That  Vas  while  you  were  in  the  act  of 
pouring  the  toast-and-water?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— You  say,  when  you  gave  him  the  spoon  he  snapped  at  it  and  e-ot  it 
between  his  teeth?  Yes,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  awiy  ;  he  seemed  to  bStrft^very 

Mr.  James.— Yon  say  he  snapped  at  it  with  his  head  and'neck  ?    Y'es  in  that  nf 

them,  he  Sr.'"""'-''^  '^'^  '^'"'^  '""^  P'"^  "^'^''^•^^    Yes,  but  he  could  not  swallow 
Mr.  /«m«..-What  happened  then,  after  the  effect  of  it  had  been  to  wash  the.  pills 
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into  his  stomach?  Mr  Palmer  handed  him  the  draught  then  from  a  wine-lass-  a 
liquid.— Something  hqmd  ?    Yes.  wuiegiass.  a 

r^nvi  f '  n  ^'T^'T'^'l^^T  f  ^  ^""^f  •  '""^  '^'■''"S^t  ?  Yes  ;  in  a  wine-glass  three 
parts  full,  of  a  dark,  thick,  heavy-looking  nature. 

Mr.  /«m^..-Dld  he  drink  it  ?  Yes.-Did  you  smell  it  at  all;?  He  snapped  at  the 
glass  just  the  same  as  he  did  at  the  spoon.  U     «>•'■  "le 

Lord  CAMPBELi„-Did  it  seem  to  he  an  involuntary  motion  ^yhen  he  was  snapping? 
Yes  ;  his  body  was  altogether  jerking  and  moving.  ° 

Mr.  James.— D\d  he  seem  as  if  he  could  control  himself  in  it  ?  Not  exactly.— What 
happened  then  ;  did  he  get  it  down  his  throat  ?  Yes,  he  swallowed  it— What  happened 
then  ?  It  was  vomited  up  immediately.— Upon  that,  did  Palmer  make  any  remark  or 
do  anything ;  into  what  was  it  vomited  ;  into  some  utensil,  I  suppose  ?  Into  the  chamber- 
utensiL— Who  held  it?  It  was  placed  upon  the  bed,  and  I  supported  his  forehead  with 
my  hand  while  he  vomited.— What  did  it  smell  like,  the  stuff  he  vomited?  Opium  I 
should  think.— Did  Palmer  say  anything,  or  do  anything,  as  to  the  pills?  He  hjped  the 
pills  were  not  returned  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  he  hoped  the  pills  had  stayed  or 
he  hoped  they  had  not  returned;  and  he  searched  for  the  pills. — With  what?  With  a 
quill  oft  the  dressing-table.— In  the  utensil  ?  Yes.— Did  he  find  the  pills?  He  said,  "  I 
cannot  find  the  pills,"  and  he  desired  me  to  take  it  away  and  to  pour  it  carefully,  and  see 
if  I  could  find  the  pills  or  see  the  pills  ;  I  did  so,  but  I  could  not  see  the  pills'at  all.— 
What  happened  then  ;  did  you  take  away  the  contents  of  the  utensil  ?  Yes  ;  I  took  away 
the  contents  and  came  back  to  the  room. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  brought  it  back  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.— Yon  emptied  the  contents  of  the  utensil  I  suppose,  and  brought  it  back? 
Yes. — Did  he  get  better  ?  Yes,  he  seemed  to  be  more  easy. — How  long  did  this  second 
attack  last  from  the  time  you  went  into  the  room,  the  beating  of  the  bed-clothes  and  so 
on,  to  the  time  he  got  more  easy;  how  long  do  you  think  he  was  suffering  in  that  way? 
I  should  think  half-an-hour,  or  it  might  be  more. — •Then  he  got  more  composed  ?  Yes. — 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  I  think  you  say  he  was  quite  conscious  ?  Yes,  he  appeared 
to  be  conscious  ;  he  seemed  to  be  knowing  all  that  was  going  forward. — Do  you  recollect 
his  asking  Palmer  anything  about  his  heart;  to  feel  his  heart?  Yes. — Was  that  after  he 
got  more  composed  ?  He  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  quieter  then,  and  Ij'ing  down. — Did 
he  say  anything  to  Palmer  then  about  his  heart  ?  He  desired  him  to  come  and  either  to 
feel  his  heart  how  it  beat,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — ^What  did  Palmer  do  ?  He  went 
to  his  bed-side,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  placed  his  hand  to  his  hearf,  or  the  side 
of  his  face,  I  cannot  recollect  which. — -Did  he  make  some  observation?  Yes,  some  slight 
one ;  that  it  was  all  right,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  was  quite  a  slight  remark. — 
What  time  did  you  leave  him  that  morning  ;  I  have  got  to  the  morning  now  ;  what  time 
did  you  leave  him  ?  About  3  o'clock. — Was  he  asleep  when  you  left  him  ?  No. — Did 
you  leave  Palmer  in  the  room  with  him  ?  Yes ;  Mr.  Cook  was  dozing  when  I  left  him; 
he  appeared  to  be  asleep,  but  he  was  not  so,  as  I  learnt  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Attornoij-GeneraL— Who  do  you  mean,  Palmer  or  Cook?  Cook;  he  was  not 
asleep,  he  told  me  the  next  morning  he  heard  me  go  out. 

Mr.  James. — Where  did  you  leave  Palmer  ?  In  the  easy  chair. — ^Was  Palmer  asleep 
or  not?  I  believe  so. — ^Asleep  in  the  easy  chair?  Yes. — You  left  about  3  o'clock  you 
say,  and  went  to  rest?  I  retired  to  the  next  room  just  to  lie  down;  I  did  not  go  any 
further  than  the  next  number,  close  to  his  door.— About  what  time  on  Tuesday  morning 
did  you  see  Cook  again  ?  Six  o  clock,  I  think.— Did  he  describe  his  feelings  to  you  at 
that  time  how  he  was?  I  said,  "Has  Mr.  Palmer  gone?"  he  said  "Yes;  he  left  about 
a  quarter  before  5."  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  and  whether  he  had  been  any  worse ;  he 
said,  No,  he  had  been  no  worse  since  I  left  him  in  the  morning.  I  said,  "  You  were  asleep 
when  I  went  down  ?"  he  said,  "  No,  I  heard  you  go."— Did  he  say  anything  of  his  sufferings 
the  previous  night  ?  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  any  one  suffer,  or  any  one  in  such 
agony  as  he  was  last  night;  I  said,  No,  I  never  had.— Did  he  describe  any  more  what  it 
was  ?  H"  said  he  should  thhik  I  would  not  wish  to  see  any  one  ever  like  that  again  ?— 
Did  he  sav  how  it  happened,  or  what  caused  it?  I  asked  him;  I  said,  ''What  do  you 
think  was  the  cause  of  all  that,  Mr.  Cook?"  and  he  said,  "The  pills  that  1  aimer 
gave  me  at  half-past  10."— What  more  was  said,  do  you  remember?  I  do  not 
think  anything  more  was  said.  —  During  that  day  how  was  he?  I  asked  him  then, 
'would  he  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  if  he  would  take  anything;  he  said,  No,  not  then.— 
Was  Palmer  with  him  again  on  that  Tuesday?  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  tliat 
Tuesday  morning  till  he  was  sent  for.  I  did  meet  him  on  the  stairs  that  morning,  but  I 
did  not  see  him  in  the  room.— On  that  morning-when  you  saw  hmi,  on  the  luesday,  did 
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vou  observe  any  of  those  jevkings  or  convulsions  about  him?  No,  he  seemed  quite 
rmnoid  annuiet.-Did  he  think  of  getting  up  that  morning  ?  1  noticed  at_  the 
W  tl  e  eves  loo  "d  very  wild.-Did  you  observe  any  of  that  heating  or  convulsion  ? 
No  I  s  body  seemed  to  be  quite  quiet,  there  was  nothing  movmg  about  the  body,  but 
Selves  ooked  v^^^^^  wild.-You  say  you  did  not  observe  any  of  that  jerking  or 
witc&  No  ;  he  Appeared  as  if  he  wanted  to  settle  down  and  be  qmet.-About  12 
7clock  was  any  preparation  made  to  shave  him  ;  did  you  send  for  a  barber  ?  No  -What 
waSne  atTif?^  Ibout  12  o'clock  he  rang  his  bell  and  desired  me  to  send  the  Boots 
over  to  a*  Palmer  whether  he  might  have  a  cup  of  cotfee.-D.d  Palmer  co.ne  ?  The 
Boots  returned  and  said  he  might  have  a  cup  of  coffee ;  Mr.  Palmer  would  be  over 
immed  a  ely.-Did  you  take  the  Coffee  up  ?  Yes.-About  what  time  was  it  you  took  the 
coffee  up?  A  little  after  12.- When  you  took  it  up  I  think  you  said  Palmer  was  in  Mr. 
Cook's  room  ?  Yes.-Where  did  you  put  the  coffee,  do  you  remember?  I  gave  it  to 
Mr  Palmer.-Shortly  afterwards  did  Palmer  say  anything  to  you  about  the  coffee  i  Mr. 
Palmer  tasted  tlie  coffee.— In  your  presence  ?  Yes,  to  see  whether  it  would  be  too  strong : 
T  gave  it  into  his  hands,  and  he  tasted  the  coffee  to  see  whether  it  would  be  too  strong  for 
Mi-  Cook.— And  you  left  it  in  his  hands?  I  left  it  in  his  hands.— And  left  the  room  ? 
Yes.— Shortly  afterwards  did  vou  hear  anything  frofti  Palmer  of  this  coffee;  did  you  see 
whether  the  coffee  had  been  "vomited  or  not?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  then  or 
whether  it  was  after  4  o'clock.— At  what  time  did  Mr.  Jones  arrive  on  that  day?  By 
the  3  o'clock  train,  I  believe,  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  Campbell. — From  Lutterworth  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.— Did  Mr.  Jones  go  and  see  Mr.  Cook  upon  his  arrival  in  his  room  ? 
When  first  I  saw  Mr.  Jones  I  found  him  iu  Mr.  Cook's  room.— After  that  you  took  him 
lip  some  coffee  again  ?  Y'es. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  ?  It  might  be  about  4,  or  it  might  be  between  4  and  5.— 
Another  cup  of  coffee  ?  Y^es. 

Jlr.  James. — After  you  had  given  him  that  quantity  of  coffee  about  4  o'clock  did  you 
see  Pahner  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Cajipbell. — Who  gave  him  that  coffee  ?  I  cannot  remember. — Did  you  leave 
it  in  the  room  ?  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  whether  Mr.  Palmer  was  there  1  cannot  remember  now. 

Mr.  James. — After  you  had  taken  up  this  coffee  did  you  see  Palmer  ?  Did  he  say 
anything  to  you  ?  Yes. — -What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  He  opened  the  door  and  asked  me 
to  empty  it  out;  that  Mr.  Cook  had  vomited  the  coffee. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  call  you  in  ?  He  gave  it  me  at  the  door  ;  he  did  not  call 
me  iu  at  all. — -You  were  passing  the  door  ?  Yes. — How  long  after  ?  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  an  hour. 

Mr.  James. — Was  Palmer  there  when  you  took  that  coffee  up  and  left  it  in  the  room  ? 
I  cannot  remember. 

Lord  Campbell. — W^hat  did  he  give  you  ?  He  gave  me  the  same  utensil,  and  said 
that  Cook  had  vomited  the  coffee. — ^Was  the  coffee  iu  this  utensil?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — During  that  evening  did  you  see  Cook  several  times  before  you  retired 
to  rest  ?  Yes. — How  Was  he  going  on  during  that  evening  when  you  saw  him  ?  He 
appeared  to  be  iu  very  good  spirits ;  he  was  talking  about  getting  up  the  next  morning. 
— Did  he  say  anything  about  being  shaved  the  next  morning  ?  Yes,  he  did ;  he  said  that 
he  would  have  the  barber  sent  for. — Did  you  also  give  him  some  arrowroot  that  evening? 
I  believe  I  did. — At  what  time  did  you  see  him  last  that  evening?  When  was  the  last 
moment  you  saw  him  ?  It  was  not  later  than  half-past  10. — Was  Palmer  with  him  >vhen 
you  left  him  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — He  was  in  his  bedroom  ?  Yes ;  I  gave  Mm  a  jug  of  toast  and 
water  at  the  door. 

Mr.  ./amcs.— You  gave  that  to  Palmer  for  Cook?  Yes ;  Mr.  Palmer  said  to  Mr.  Cook, 
"  Can  this  good  girl  do  anything  more  for  you  to-night  ?  "  Mr.  Cook  said,  "  No  ;  I  shall 
want  nothing  more.  Good  night." — That  was  as  late  as  half-past  10  ?  Was  that  said  by 
Mr.  Cook  in  a  composed  and  comfortable  manner?  Yes. — I  believe  you  did  not  go  to 
bed  that  night  ?  No.— Where  did  you  remain  ?  In  the  kitchen.— You  were  anxious 
probably  to  see  how  Mr.  Cook  went  on?  Yes,  1  was.— While  you  were  in  the  kitchen 
■was  the  bell  of  Mr.  Cook's  room  rung?    Yes.— Violently  ?  Violently. 

Lord  Campbell. — Were  you  asleep  at  that  time?  No. 

Mr.  /fwics.— About  what  time  ?  A  little  before  twelve ;  ten  minutes  perhaps  before 
twelve.— It  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  time  as  on  the  previous  night?  Yes  it  was 
—Mr.  Jones  was  sleeping  in  his  bedroom  ?    Yes.— It  was  a  double-bedded  room  f '  There 
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was  a  bed  made  up  for  Mr.  Jones.— Did  vou  so  ud  stairs      ATv  r-^^i-'o  „        i  • 
the  bell  ?    Yes.-ln  Avhat  state  did  you  find  Mr  Cook '       l  iV.E  ^  '""""Je 
bed;  Mr.  Jones  appeared  to  be  supnortine  h  m       t'l.ln   Y  ""'"S  "P  i» 

t  ioii?  Yes.— He  spoke  to  you  and  knew  you?  Yes— What  <iul  vn,,  rlnv  t  .  ' 
for  Mr  Palmer;  I  rang  .heV^ll,  the  suvge'ry-bell,  aT\he  si^eo^i^  ;' Pain  e'Sn"^^ 

e  refrrAr"'^°"-"r"r  ^■'\P'"l-^'-.<^°°'«  the  bed.L^  window  XVou  rang 
the  bell  ?  As  soon  as  I  stepped  off  the  step  into  the  middle  of  the  road  •  I  exnected  him 
to  eome  to  the  window  and  as  soon  as  I  stepped  off  into  the  road  he  was  tS  1  e  dS 
not  put  up  the  sash.-You  observed  Inm  at  the  window  ;  you  say  he  d  d  no  Dui  un  S 
sash  of  the  wmdow?  No.-Was  there  a  light  in  his  bed.'oL,  dicf  j^u  ien-ef  iTodd 
not  discover  one.-How  could  you  see  then  ;  was  it  dark,  or  was  there  gas,  or  what?  I 
could  not  positively  see  him;  I  could  hear  him;  1  could  not  discern  hi,;  ;  he  merely 
opened  a  small  casemrat  of  glass  on  one  side.— And  spoke'  to  you  ?  Yes.-Could  vou  at 
that  time  see  whether  he  was  dressed  or  not?    I  could  not.  'owiu>uuai 

Lord  Campbell.- Could  not  you  see  him  at  all  ?    No,  I  could  not ;  I  heard  him. 

Mr  ,/ aniM.- You  heard  his  voice  ?  Yes.— You  knew  his  voice  ?  Yes  —What  did  vou 
say  to  him  ?  l  asked  him  to  come  over  to  Mr.  Cook  directly ;  that  he  was  much  the  -^ame 
as  he  was  the  mght  before.— What  did  Palmer  say  ?  1  do  not  remember  what  answer  he 
gave  me  ;  I  turned  round  and  went  across  again.— You  went  back  to  the  hotel'  Yes  — 
flow  soon  after  did  Palmer  come  ?  Two  or  three  minutes.— Were  you  in  the  bedroom 
when  Palmer  came?  Yes.— When  Palmer  came  in  did  he  make  any  observation  about 
dressing  ?    He  never  dressed  so  quick  in  his  life,  I  think  he  said. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  he  entered  Cook's  room?  Yes.— Was  that  the  first  thino-  he 
said  ?    That  was  the  first  thing  he  said.  ° 

Mr.  Jmiies. — When  you  went  into  the  room,  in  what  state  was  Mr.  Cook;  was  Mr. 
Jones  still  with  him  ?  Yes,  he  was.— Was  he  sitting  up  in  the  bed  ?  Yes,  much  the  same 
as  he  was  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iee. — I  must  ask  my  learned  friend  again  not  to  suggest ;  he  is  suggesting : 
"  Was  he  sitting  up  in  the  bed  ?"  The  moment  before  he  asked,  "  Did  he  say  anything 
about  his  dross  ?"    There  is  a  suggestion  every  instant. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  examination  is  conducted  with  perfect  fair- 
ness. Nothing  has  been  put  in  the  shape  of  a  leading  question  about  anything  which  has 
been  hitherto  doubtful. 

Mr.  James. — You  said  that  you  left  the  room  and  Cook  was  sitting  up,  and  Jones,  I 
think  you  said,  supporting  him,  when  I  was  interrupted  ;  was  that  so  ?  I  believe  he  was. 
— Where  did  you  remain  when  you  left  the  room  ?  After  Mr.  Palmer  came  ? — Yes.  In 
the  landing  just  outside  the  door. — Did  you  wait  there  ?  Yes. — After  you  had  been  wait- 
ing there  some  sHbrt  time,  did  Palmer  come  out?    I  believe  he  did;  yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — About  how  long  ?    A  minute  or  two,  ver}-  shortly. 

Mr.  James.— Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  Yes. — What  did  you  say  to  him  when  Palmer 
came  out  from  Cook's  room?  I  said,  "He  is  much  the  same  as  he  was  last  night.  Mr. 
Palmer." — Did  Palmer  make  you  any  reply  ?  He  said,  "  Oh,  he  is  not  so  ill  by  the  fiftieth 
part." — Anything  else  ?  No ;  he  was  then  going  down  stairs  as  though  he  was  going 
into  his  own  house. — Did  he  return  ?  Yes.— How  long  do  you  think  Palmer  was  absent, 
from  his  leaving  you  on  the  landing  until  his  return  to  Cook's  room?  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ;  a  very  short  time. — Did  he  come  back  to  Cook's  room  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — That  was  after  his  going  down  stairs  ^  did  he  go  down  ;  did  he 
leave  the  house?    Yes,  he  left  the  house. 

Mr.  James.—Ue  went  down  and  returned  in  a  very  short  time  to  Cook's  room  ?  Yes, 
— Did  you  go  into  the  room  after  Palmer  had  returned?  I  believe  I  did. — Did  you  hear 
Mr.  Cook  make  any  request  about  being  turned  over  ?  I  believe  I  did  ;  yes. — What 
did  he  say  ?  I  believe  it  was  "  Turn  me  over  on  my  right  side ;"  I  believe  it  was  "  my 
right  side." — To  whom  did  he  say  that;  who  was  in  attendance  upon  him  at  that  time? 
I  was  not  in  the  room  at  that  time  ;  I  was  at  the  door. — You  think  you  heard  it  through 
the  door?  I  think  1  heard  it  through  the  door;  the  door  was  open,  and  I  was  at  the 
door.— Then  you  went  in?  No,  I  did  not.— Did  you  go  in  ?  ^o.— Were  you  in  the 
room  when  he  died  ?  I  do  not  think  I  was.— Not  at  the  moment  of  his  death  ?  Not  at 
the  nioment  he  departed.— Did  you  go  into  the  room  immediately  after  his  death  ?  I 
went  in,  I  believe,  just  before  he  died,  but  1  came  out  again ;  I  was  not  in,  1  believe, 
when  he  departed.— Did  you  see  Mr.  Jones  in  attendance  upon  him  a  few  minutes  before 
he  died  ?    Yes.— What  did  you  see  being  done  when  Mr.  Jones  was  iu  attendance  upon 
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him  -  Tvhat  was  he  doing?  He  was  supporting  him  I  think.  I  believe  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  had  his  right  arm  under  Mr.  Cook's  head.— Will  you  describe  all  you  saw  ? 
Mr.  Palmer  was  then  feeling  Mr.  Cook's  pulse,  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Jones  "  His  pulse  is 
o-oiie."  Mr.  Jones  pressed  the  side  of  his  face  to  Mr.  Cook's  heart.  Mr.  Joues  lifted  up 
his  hands  in  that  way  (desoribiiu;  it),  but  never  spoke.— Did  you  understand  from  that  that 
he  was  dead  ?  Mr.  Palmer  asked  me  to  fetch  Mr.  Bamtbrd,  and  I  went  over  for  Mr. 
Bamford.— From  the  time  that  you  were  called  up  this  night  at  about  10  minutes  before 
12,  till  his  death  which  you  have  just  described,  how  long  do  you  think  elapsed  from  the 
time  when  he  was  first  seized  ?  It  might  be  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — He  died  before  1  o'clock  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James.— Did  you  leave  the  room  after  the  death  ?  When  I  went  to  fetch  Mr. 
Bamford  I  did  not  go  into  the  room  again ;  Mr.  Bamford  came  over,  and  I  saw  him  wlien 
he  came  down  stairs,  and  he  said,  "  He  is  dead ;  he  was  dead  when  I  arrived." — After  you 
had  fetched  Mr.  Bamford,  did  you  go  up  stairs  upon  the  landing  agaiu  and  remain  upon 
the  stairs  ?  When  Mr.  Bamford  came  out  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Cook  was  dead,  I  went 
ou  to  the  landing  and  sat  down  upon  some  stairs ;  I  sat  there  about  ten  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Jones  came  out  of  the  room  and  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Palmer  wants  you,"  oi", 
"Will  you  go  into  that  room?  "or  something  of  that  sort;  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
words.— The  room  that  had  been  Cook's,  where  he  had  died?  Yes  ;  it  was  in  a  low  voice, 
so  that  I  could  not  catch  some  of  the  words. — Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Cook 
was  lying  dead  ?  Yes. — -Was  Palmer  there  ?  Yes. — -Was  any  one  with  Palmer  ?  No. — 
When  you  went  into  the  room  did  Palmer  speak  to  you?  Yes  ;  I  said,  "  It  is  not  possible 
that  Mr.  Cook  is  dead." — What  did  Palmer  say  ?  He  said,  "  Oh  !  yes,  he  is  dead." — Did 
he  go  on  to  .speak  to  you?  Nothing  more  then,  not  that  minute;  he  asked  me  who  I 
thought  would  come  to  lay  him  out ;  I  mentioned  two  women  that  I  thought  Mr.  Palmer 
knew;  he  said,  "  Those  are  just  the  women  ;  "  1  said,  "Shall  I  fetch  them  ?  "  he  said, 
"  Yes." — Had  you  seen  in  Mr.  Cook's  room  during  the  time  he  was  there  a  book?  Yes. 
— Will  you  describe  what  sort  of  a  book  it  was  ?  A  dark  book,  with  a  gold  band  round 
the  edge.— About  what  sized  book  was  it  ?  Not  a  very  large  one,  with  a  clasp  at  one 
end  :  it  was  not  exactly  a  square  one;  ratiier  more  long. — Had  you  seen  him  in  possession 
of  it  when  he  had  stopped  at  the  Talbot  Arms  before  ?  Yes. — On  his  way  to  the  Liver- 
pool races  ?  Yes. — The  same  book  ?  The  same  book. — I  think  you  said  it  was  rather 
more  long,  with  a  gold  border  or  band  ?  Yes.— And  a  clasp  at  one  end  ?  Yes.— Did  you 
observe  any  pencil ;  did  you  see  the  head  of  any  pencil  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— A  pencil  going  into  it  ?  Yes,  a  case  on  one  side  to  admit  a 
pencil. 

Mr.  James.— How  long  before  had  it  Ijeen  that  he  had  stopped  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  on 
his  way  to  the  Liverpool  races,  when  you  had  seen  that  book  ?  I  cannot  say ;  two  or 
three  months  before.— How  shortly  before  he  died  had  you  seen  that  book  in  Cook's 
room  ?  On  the  Monday  night.— Where  had  you  seen  that  book  ?  I  gave  it  him  from 
tire  dressing-table  to  his  bed.— Was  that  before  his  attack  on  the  Monday  night  or  after' 
iSetoye  ;  I  took  it  from  the  looking-glass ;  he  asked  me  to  give  him  that  book  off  the 
lookmg-glass.— For  what  purpose  did  he  want  it  ?    He  asked  me  to  give  him  the  book 

to  him^"''  ^""^  ^®  ^""^^  *°  ^"'^  ^  S""^  ^•''^"^ 

in  b^d"^  Campbell.— You  gave  him  the  book  in  bed?    Yes  ;  I  handed  them  all  to  him 

eieh? ohTp^'m'^'T*  "^^^^  ^'^t  ^^'^  evening  would  that  be?  Between  seven  and 
eight  on  the  Monday  night.-That  was,  of  course,  before  his  attack?  Yes.- After  he 
Ho  tik  Z  °'  ^^hatever  he  had  done  with  it,  what  did  you  do  with  the  book? 

He  took  from  the  book  a  postage-stamp.-Did  you  observe  whether  tliere  was  any  case 
o  pocket  la  the  book?  At  one  end  there  was,  where  he  took  the  stamp  from -Wh* 
did  you  do  with  the  book  after  he  had  taken  the  stamp  from  it?  I  placed  i  b^ic  on  he 
look.ng-glass  on  the  dressing-table.-That  was  about  eight  o'clock  ?  Between  seven 
and  eight.-Did  you  place  it  outside,  or  in  a  drawer  ?    Outside.  J^^tween  seven 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— On  the  frame  of  the  looking-glass. 

Palilj;  '^"'"f --^y^^s  that  at  his  request  ?  Yes.-I  think  you  stated  that  after  that  timo 
Palmer  went  to  his  room  on  thatn  ght ;  Palmer  was  there  V  Yp«     niVlT^,  1  A 

time  1  was^enuested  o  do  so    .U,T    V.       ^"l  T^'^  ''''T^  ^es ;  the  first 

Yes— Whpr,  •        ,  ^  You  searched  everywhere  you  could  to  find  it  ? 

Yes.    When  you  went  into  the  room  where  Cook's  bod/was  lying,  and  Rimer  wis 
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there  did  you  observe  the  clothes  which  Cook  had  worn;  where  were  thevnl...,l9 
On  a  chair,  I  beheve,  somewhere.— Did  you  see  Pahner  *  o  ^J^^^'^l 
1  saw  him  searching  the  pockets  of  the  coat.  anything  with  his  clothes  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— When  did  you  see  him  do  that  ?    On  +1,0  t-  «  q       •  1 . 

minutes  after  Cook's  death  ?   About  10  minutes.  hands.-That  was  a  few 

seen^M?.  Coorwe'Sr'^^"       "'^''"^  ^"'^  ^^^^  ^^'-^^^  I  ^^^^^ 

Mr.  /«/nes.— What  was  he  doing  with  the  coat  ?    Searching  the  pockets  —What  sort 
of  coat  was  it ;  a  dress  coat  ?    No  ;  it  was  not  a  frock  coat,  nor°yet  ad,  ess  coat,  nor  yet  a 
great  coat;  I  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  coat.-Did  ^ou  observe  him  do  anvthinff 
with  the  pillow  where  Cook  lay  ?    Yes,  he  searched  under  the  pillow  and  bolster  ^  ^ 
Lord  Campbell.— Who  did  ?    Mr.  Palmer. 

^  Mr.  James.-  Did  you  observe  any  letters  anywhere  in  the  room  ?  I  saw  two  or  three 
I  tnink,  he  npon  the  chimney-piece.— Was  that  at  this  time  immediately  after  Cook's 
death  and  while  Palmer  was  in  the  room?  Yes.— Did  you  ever  see  them  afterwards' 
No  ;  I  did  not  go  into  the  room  much  afterwards— Had  you  seen  those  letters  on  the 
mantelpiece  before  his  death  ?  Not  to  my  knowledge.— After  his  death  you  saw  them 
Avhile  Palmer  was  in  the  room  ?  Yes.— You  have  never  seen  them  since  ?  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Adjouvned  to  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 
[At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  this  day,  the  jury  were  taken  to  the  London  Coffee- 
house, where  they  slept  in  a  fifteen-bedded  room,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Hai-ker  Mr 
Mackay,  and  Mr.  Toms.]  '  '  *  ' 


SECOND  DAY'S  TEIAL. 

May  15,  1856, 

ELIZABETH  MILLS  recalled.— Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  the  Talbot  Arm§  at  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  ? 
About  three  years. — How  long  before  Mr.  Cook's  death  did  you  see  him  there  first?  I 
cannot  exactly  remember  the  first  time  he  came,  but  I  know  he  was  there  for  three  or 
four  months;  he  made  it  his  home. — Do  you  mean  immediately  previous  to  his  death? 
Yes  ;  perhaps  in  May  was  the  first  of  his  coming  there  ;  perhaps  he  was  absent  a  month 
or  two.— The  May  of  1855?  The  same  year  that  he  died. — Then  I  suppose  you  mean, 
he  was  there  off  and  on  somewhere  about  three  months  altogether  ;  is  that  so?  Yes. — 
Was  he  occasionally  ailing  during  this  time?  I  never  heard  him  complain  of  anything 
except  his  throat. — About  when  did  you  first  bear  him  complain  of  his  throat ;  how  long 
before  his  death  ?  Perhaps  two  or  three  months  before  his  death. — Did  he  at  that  time 
complain  frequently  ?  No,  sir — merely  of  a  sore  throat,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
through  cold. — Do  you  know  if  he  took  any  medicine  for  it  ?  A  gargle,  I  believe,  he  had. 
— You  mean,  I  suppose,  a  gargle  for  some  considerable  time — several  bottles  of  gargle  for 
his  throat  ?  I  saw  but  one.— Do  you  know  who  attended  him  for  that  throat,  if  anybody  ? 
I  believe  he  had  a  gargle  from  Mr.  Thirlby. — Did  you  observe  from  that-  early  time, 
when  he  first  came  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  any  soreness  about  his  mouth  ?  No. — Did  you 
at  any  time  previously  to  his  death  observe  soreness  about  his  mouth?  None  at  all. — 
Did  he  at  any  time  appear  to  have  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  ?  No,  sir,  I  never  lieard 
him  complain. — Did  you  know  of  his  tongue  having  been  sore?  No,  sir.— You  never 
heard  liim  complain  of  that  ?  I  have  seen  him  with  a  loaded  tongue,  I  believe,  about 
once  or  so. — Yon  mean  a  foul  tongue  ?  Yes. — I  am  not  speaking  of  that :  did  he  ever 
complain  in  your  hearing  of  the  tongue  being  sore,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  him  to 
swallow?  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge.— You  do  not  know  then  of  caustic  having  been 
applied  to  it  while  he  was  there?  No.— Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Thirlby  attended  him  for 
his  mouth  and  throat  at  the  inn  ?  I  do  not  know.— How  recently  before  his  death  did 
you  hear  him  complain  of  the  sore  throat  ?  I  cannot  remember.— Tell  me  about,  it  you 
can ;  was  it  within  a  fortniglit  ?  Longer  than  that.— Three  weeks  ?  It  might  be  a 
month,  if  not  more.— Did  he  ever  tell  you  it  was  actually  sore—  the  skin  was  off— that 
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it  was  sore  in  that  sense  ?  No  ;  it  was  sore,  he  fancied,  through  a  slight  cold  he  had  got. 
Did  he  ever  tell  you  it  had  healed?  No.— Did  he  besides  the  gargle  take  medicine 
while  he  was  at  the  house?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.— Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never 
saw  pill-boxes  about ?  Only  while  he  was  ill.— I  mean  before  his  last  illness?  No,  I 
never  did.— Had  he  a  cough  ?  No,  not  particularly.— He  had  a  cough,  had  he  ?  A 
slight  coiWh,  not  a  violent  cough  ;  a  cough  a  person  would  have  through  cold,  not  a 
frequent,  vlol'eut  cough.— Rarely,  I  suppose,  without  one,  though  not  a  violent  one  ?  I 
did  not  'say  he  was  rarely  without  one.— What  do  you  say  about  it?  I  say  he  had  a 
slight  one  at  the  time  his  throat  was  sore ;  it  would  be  through  cold  perhaps.— J ust  before 
he  went  to  Shrewsbury  had  he  been  at  all  ailing?  Not  to  my  knowledge. — When  he 
<3ame  back  from  Shrewsbury  he  at  once  said  he  was  ailing,  did  he  riot  ?  That  he  was 
poorly.— How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  Talbot  Inn  after  he  died  ?  Till  the  day  after 
Christmas-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  then  ?  Home. — ^Where  is  home  ?  In  the  Potteries, 
Sheltou. — ■Have  you  been  in  service  since  ?  Yes. — Where  ?  Dolly's  Hotel. — Is  that  in 
London  ?  Yes,  Paternoster-row. — :When  did  you  go  into  service  in  Dolly's  Hotel  ?  In 
January. — Are  you  in  service  there  now  ?  No. — ^How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  Till 
February;  I  stayed  six  weeks  there. — -Dolly's  is  a  chop-house  close  by?  Yes. — In  what 
capacity  were  you  there?  Chambermaid.— Did  you  after  you  came  to  London  see  Mr. 
Stephens  ?  Yes. — How  soon  after  you  came  to  London  ?  Perhaps  about  a  week. — Whei'e  did 
you  see  Mr.  Stephens  ?  At  Dolly's  Hotel.^ — ^^Vas  it  more  than  once  ?  More  than  once  or 
twice. — How  many  times?  I  do  not  exactly  know. — Endeavour  to  tell  me?  Perhaps  four 
or  five  times. — Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ten  times?  It  might  be^ — Was  it  twenty  times  ? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. — ^Will  yon  sWear  it  was  not  twenty  times  ?  I  will. — Will  you  swear 
it  was  not  more  than  twelve?  It  might  be  six  or  seven  ;  that  v.'as  about  the  outside. — 
Will  you  swear  it  was  not  twelve,  and  not  more  than  six  or  seven  ?  I  cannot  exactly 
keep  account. — Where  did  you  see  him,  in  the  coffee-room  or  in  a  private  room  ?  Some- 
times he  would  speak  to  me  while  Mrs.  Dewhurst  was  there,  in  one  of  her  sitting-rooms. 
— Then  j^ou  went  into  a  sitting-room  and  spoke  to  him  alone  ?  Not  at  all  times. — But 
frequently  alone  ?  Perhaps  twice  or  thi-ee  times. — Who  was  there  besides  ?  Sometimes 
Mrs.  Dewhurst,  sometimes  Miss  Dewhurst. — I  presume  that  is  the  landlady  of  the  inn? 
Yes. — Was  it  always  about  Mr.  Cook's  death  he  spoke  to  you?  No,  it  was  not. — What 
«lse  had  he  to  speak  to  you  about  ?  He  would  merely  call  to  see  how  I  liked  London,  and 
whether  I  was  well  in  health,  and  all  that. — Mr.  Stephens  is  a  man  not  in  your  station,  he 
is  a  gentleman  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  he  called  to  see  how  you  liked  London  ?  Just  to  see 
whether  I  liked  the  place. — He  called  six  times  on  you  to  see  whether  you  liked  the  place  : 
do  you  mean  to  tell  that  to  the  jury  on  your  oath :  do  you  persist  in  that?  Yes. — That  he 
called  six  times  to  see  how  you  liked  the  place,  is  that  what  you  say  ?  I  am  not  going  to  take 
my  oath  :  he  always  called  on  me  to  ask  me  how  I  liked  London.— What  did  he  call  about  ? 
Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another— What  besides  Mr.  Cook's  death  ?  Nothing  be- 
sides that— Had  you  conversed  with  him  much  at  the  Talbot  Inn  when  he  was  there'^just 

before  the  funeral  ?  Some  little. — Had  you  had  any  private  conversation  with  him  ?  No  

Had  you  never  been  in  a  room  with  him  alone  at  the  Talbot  Inn  ?  No.— Had  he  spoken 
to  you  about  coming  to  London  ?  No.— Now,  when  he  came  to  Dolly's  Hotel  he  spoke  to 
you  about  Mr.  Cook's  death  and  nothing  else  ;  is  that  so  ?  On  your  oath  did  he  speak  to 
you  about  anything  else  ?  Yes,  many  more  things.- What  else  ?  I  cannot  remember.— 
lell  me  a  single  thing  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  remained  in  your  memory  that  he 
spoke  to  you  about  except  Mr.  Cook's  death  ?  I  do  not  remember :  I  do  not  keep  such 
things  in  my  head  for  weeks  or  months  together.— Did  you  not  tell  him  after  he  had 
toeen  calling  two  or  three  times, Why,  Mr.  Stephens,  you  have  been  here  often  enounh  • 
1  have  told  you  all  I  know"  ?  .No,  I  did  not.— Did  he  give  you  money  during  the  time 
jpu  were  there  ?    Never.-Nevcr  ?    Never  a  farthing  -Has  he  made  you  any  promises  ? 

^;L«^even  to  get  you  a  place?  Not  at  all.— When  did  you  see  him  last?  Yester- 
aay.— WJierei'  In  court.— Is  he  in  court  now?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of —When  did 
jou  see  h,m  last  out  of  court?  I  saw  him  last  Tuesday  at  Dolly's  Hotel.— Was  it  still 
about  Mr  Cook  s  death  he  was  speaking  to  you?- He  merely  said,  "  How  do  you  do"'' 
ana  asked  me  how  I  was;  plenty  more  were  present.- Did  he  dine  at  Dolly's?  No'- 

notli    f      t  r         vlru^"'  f  l".ow.-Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ?    I  do 

not  know  where  he  hves.-Where  was  it  at  Dolly's  you  saw  him  last  Tuesday  ?    lu  one 
Wh™T';,7v    r  °  P -'"^n ''^    ^"  ?  sitting.room.-Were  you  alone  with  lii,^  ? 
in  n  aon  n    n  n  '  T'T  Lavinia  Barnes  of  the  Talbot  inn  ?     Yes.-Was  she 

^:j%S^i:£l\Jt:^^       Dolly's  now.-Then  Mr.  Stephens  hadt 
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Lord  Campbell.— If  you  repeat  what  she  says  you  must  repeat  it  corrcctly 
m.  Serjeant  Shce.-^\'hati^ui  I  to  call  it  but  an  interwiew?    Was  there  a  nieetlnir 
between  him  and  you  and  Lavinia  Barnes  in  the  same  room?    There  wc4  twTS 
gentleu.en  lu  the  room  besides  us  three.-Who  ?    Mr.  Hatton  and  Mr.  Gardner.-Is  M  • 
o^l  r  'l^-^f  P°':'^«  in  Staflbrdshire,  at  Rugeley  and  the  neighbourhood  1 

siippose  he  IS.— You  knew  him  when  you  were  there,  did  you  not?  Yes— Is  Mr 
Sr V^TP'  •    l^^li^y*^  s?--On  this  occasion  was  all  the  talkaboui 

Ml.  Cooks  death?  I  cannot  remember ;  it  might  be  mentioned.— Do  you  mean  to  sav 
there  was  no  word  said  about  anything  else?  Yes,  I  dare  say  there  was.— Will  voli 
swear  tliere  was  a  single  subject  of  conversation  mentioned  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  keep  in 
ray  head  what  the  conversation  was.— Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  was  a  sinffle  sub- 
ject of  conversation  mooted  between  you  ana  Lavinia  Barnes  and  those  gentlemen  except 
the  siib.iect  of  Cook's  death?  Will  I  undertake  to  say  it,  do  you  say  ^— Yes  There 
were  many  more  things  talked  about— What  ?  That  I  do  not  wish  to  mention.— You  must 
mention  what  was  the  subject  of  conversation  ?  I  cannot  remember;  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  remember. — Do  you  mean  to  undertake  to  swear  these  gentlemen  did  talk  to 
you  on  other  subjects  besides  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  ?  They  were  not  talking  with  me 
alone,  but  among  themselves;  I  was  not  paying  attention  to  what  they  were  talking 
about.— You  and  Lavinia  Barnes  were  in  the  room  ?  Yes ;  perhaps  my  thoughts  were 
occupied  about  something  else;  I  was  not  paying  attention  to  them.— Were  there  any 
other  subjects  talked  about  that  now  remain  in  your  memory,  and  that  j^ou  can  speak  to? 
I  cannot  remember. — And  yon  cannot  remember  any  other  matter  of  conversation?  I 
cannot.— They  did  talk  about  Mr.  Cook's  death  ?  They  might,  but  1  cannot  remember. 
— Did  they  talk  about  the  trial  that  was  coming  on  ?  That  1  do  not  know.— Did  they 
talk  about  the  evidence  that  you  were  to  give?  No;  not  that  I  heard.— Did  they  ask 
you  what  you  could  prove?  No.— Did  they  read  your  depositions  over  to  you,  taken 
before  the  coroner ?  No,  they  did  not.— Did  they  read  anything  else  to  you?  1  saw 
nothing  produced.— Was  anything  read  to  you  ?  No.— Was  anything  read  to  you  from  a 
newspaper  ?  No. — Did  Mr.  Stephens  in  any  previous  interview  read  to  you  anything 
from  a  newspaper  ?  No. — Did  he  ever  read  your  depositions  to  you  ?  No. — Did  he 
ever  talk  to  you  about  the  symptoms  which  Mr.  Cook  exhibited  shortly  before  his  death? 
He  did  not. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Dean  ?  I  do  not. — You  do  not  know  a  Mr.  Dean  ?  No. 
— Was  that  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Cook's  death  you  had  seen  Mr.  Hatton?  No;  I  bad 
seen  him  before. — How  many  times?  I  cannot  remember. — Half-a-dozen  times?  I 
should  not  think  more  than  twice. — Will  you  swear  not  more  than  twice  ;  will  you 
swear  not  half-a-dozen  times?  F  am  sure  not  half-a-dozen  times. — Where  did  you  see 
him  before?  I  saw  him  once  at  Dolly's. — Was  that  about  Mr.  Cook's  death?  No,  it 
was  not. — What  was  it  about  ?  I  bidieve  he  dined  there,  and  I  merely  saw  him. — IDid 
you  see  him  in  the  cofFee-room?  I  saw  him  in  a  sitting-room. — Did  you  wait  upon  him? 
No,  I  did  not. — Were  you  alone  in  the  room  with  him  ?  No. — Do  you  mean  to  say  he 
was  talking  to  you  about  Mr.  Cook's  death?  Not  that  I  can  remember. — Did  he  speak 
at  all  about  Mr.  Cook's  death  to  you  ?  He  might,  but  I  cannot  remember.— Did  he  ? 
I  cannot  remember,  I  tell  you. —  Do  not  tell  me  you  cannot  remember:  what  did  he 
speak  to  you  about?  did  he,  upon  your  oath,  speak  to  you  about  Mr.  Cook's  death?  I 
cannot  remember. — What  do  you  think  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  you  what  I  tliink. — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  he  spoke  to  you  about  Mr.  Cook's  death  ? 
He  might  do. — Did  he  ?  I  do  not  know. — Do  not  you  believe  he  did?  I  say  I  cannot 
remember. — Do  not  you  believe  he  did?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not:  he 
might.— Did  he  not?  I  say  I  do  not  know.— Do  you  recollect  anything  else  he  said  ? 
He  asked  me  how  I  was,  I  remember.— DicJ  he  say  a  good  deal  more  to  you  besides  that? 
He  might. — Did  he  not  ?  I  do  not  know.— Had  you  seen  Mr.  Gardner  before  since  Mr. 
Cook's  death  ?  Yes.— How  often  ?  Three  or  four  times.— Where  ?  Once  at  Dolly's.— 
In  what  other  places,  and  when?  I  have  met  him  in  the  street.— Spoken  to  him? 
Merely  said,  "  How  do  you  do,"  or  "  Good  morning."— Is  that  once,  or  more?  Twice. 
—Have  you  met  him  anywhere  else  besides  Dolly's  and  the  street?  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.— That  is  a  thing  you  can  answer  positively  ?  Then  I  say  no.— You  mean  positively  to 
say  you  have  not  seen  him  anywhere  else  except  at  Dolly's  and  in  the  street  ?  No.— lou 
lave  not  been  to  any  attorney's  office  with  him?  No.— Had  you  any  talk  with  him  in 
the  street  besides  "How  do  you  do"?  No.— Yon  left  Dolly's  in  February?  les.— 
Have  you  been  in  London  since  before  you  came  up  for  this  trial  ?  No. 

Lord  Caju'bell.— After  you  left  Dolly's,  you  went  back  to  your  home  ?  Yes. 
Mr.  Scrjewit  >S/icc.—\\hiive  are  you  living  now  when  you  are  at  home?    AVith  my 
mother.- Where  is  that?    In  Rugeley  she  is  now.— How  long  have  you  been  living  at 
Rugeley  with  your  mother  ?    About  three  weeks.— Where  were  you  living  before  that 
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Amonff  my  friends.— Was  that  at  Hitcliingley  ?  Yes.— Who  are  your  fneuds  ?  I  have 
some  tViends  there.— Who  are  they  ?  Friends  are  friends,  I  suppose.— I  do  not  mean  to 
ask  you  any  rude  questions,  but  that  is  hardly  au  answer  to  me  ;  witli  whom  have  you 
been  livin"  ?  With  some  friends  there;  among  my  friends.— With  wliom  ?  I  say  I  liaw; 
been  living  with  ray  friends. — Do  vou  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Button  ?  I  do. — What 
is  Button  ?  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.— It  is  with  him  you  have  been  living?  I  have  been 
living  with  two.— We  will  take  one  at  a  time,  if  you  please.  Have  you  been  living  at 
Button's?  I  have  been  staying  there  a  short  time — What  is  Mr.  Button?  .A  friend  of 
mine.— Is  there  a  Mrs.  Button  ?  Yes,  his  mother.— Have  you  been  living  with  Mr. 
Button  ?    Yes. — As  a  friend  ?    I  have  been  staying  there. — How  long  ?   About  a  month. 

 What  aged  man  is  Button  ?    About  thirty,  perhaps. — A  labouring  man?    Yes.— His 

mother  lives  in  the  house  ?    Yes. — How  long  have  you  known  him  ?    About  two  years. 

 What  sort  of  a  house  is  it?    A  cottage. — How  many  rooms  has  it?    Two  down  and 

two  up. — Two  bed-rooms?  Yes. — His  mother  sleeps  in  one?  Yes.— Where  did  you 
sleep  ?  With  her.— Always  ?  Y^es.— Will  you  swear  that  ?  Yes. — How  long  had  you 
known  the  mother?  Ever  since  I  had  known  him. — Two  years  ?  Yes. — Is  his  mother 
dependent  on  him?  No. — What  is  his  mother?  I  believe  she  has  Gs.  a-week  coming  in. 
— What  has  he  coming  in?  That  I  do  not  know. — You  know  about?  I  do  not. — Is  he 
there  now  as  far  as  you  know?  For  anything  I  know  he  is. — Who  are  your  other  friends 
there  ?  I  do  not  know  I  have  any  more  there. — You  said  you  had  been  staying  with 
another  friend?  I  was  staying  with  a  cousin  awhile. — AVho  is  that?  She  is  in  the 
Potteries. — Is  that  the  friend  you  alluded  to  when  you  spoke  of  two  ?  I  spoke  of  his 
brother  being  there,  another  single  brother. — ^What  did  you  leave  Bolly's  for  ?  I  did 
not  like  the  place. — Bid  you  leave  of  your  own  accord?  Yes. — Y'ou  can  read,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. — Easily  ?  Yes. — You  can  read  newspapers  ?  Y'es. — Have  you  read  the  case  of 
a  Mrs.  Bove?  I  do  not  remember;  I  may  have  done  so. — A  case,  that  lately  occurred  at 
Leeds,  of  a  lady  who  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  her  husband?  I  did  not  read  it; 
I  heard  it  spoken  of. — By  whom  ?  By  many. — ^By  whom?  I  cannot  mention  one  more 
than  another. — ]^y  Mr.  Stephens  ?  No. — Will  you  swear  that?  Twill. — Bid  you  never 
hear  him  mention  it?  No.— Bid  Mr.  Gardner?  No. — Bid  Mr.  Hatton?  No.— Will 
you  swear  that  ?  Not  one  belonging  to  this  trial. — Were  you  told  when  you  heard  of  it 
what  the  symptoms  of  Mrs.  Bove  were  ?  I  think  not ;  I  merely  heard  there  had  been 
strychnine  used  at  Leeds ;  apother  strychnine  case.' — Bo  you  mean  to  say  you  never 
heard  the  symptoms  stated  to  you  ?  I  did  not. — Were  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  ever 
mentioned  to  you  by  any  one  ?  No,  never. — Will  you  swear  that  ?  1  will  swear  it. — 
When  and  to  whom  did  you  first  use  the  expression  "  twitching,"  which  you  mentioned 
so  repeatedly  yesterday  ?  To  the  Coroner  1  did.— Will  you  swear  that?  Yes  ;  if  1  did. 
not  mention  "  twitching,"  I  mentioned  something  to  the  same  effect. — You  will  not 
swear,  you  used  that  word  at  the  Coroner's  ?  No,  I  could  not  swear  that— It  is  fair  to 
tell  you,  as  I  have  the  deposition  before  me,  that  you  did  not. 

The  Attorneij-Genaral.—'Do  not  say  that,  because  I  shall  show  how  these  depositions 
were  taken. 

;  used  the 
•  when 

do  not  know  to  whom.— Will  you  swear  you  ever  usVd  it  before  you  came  to  London? 
Yes.— How  can  you  swear  it,  when  you  do  not  know  to  whom  ?  I  •  believe  I  used  it  in 
mother's  house.— Will  you  swear  you  have  ?  Yes ;  and  described  the  symptoms  the 
young  man  died  under. — Will  you  swear  you  used  the  word  "  twitching  "  ?  Yes  •  at 
mother' .s.— Is  your  mother  here  ?  No  ;  she  is  not.— When  will  you  swear  you  first  used 
the  word  "jerking"  to  anybody?  I  cannot  remember  that.— Has  it  ever  been  used  to 
jou  by  anybody  ?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.— Will  you  undertake  to  swear  it  has  not  "> 
It  iias  not— Have  you  ever  been  asked  by  anybody  if  there  were  not  "  ierkinas"  I 
cannot  remember.— Nor  if  there  were  "  twitchings"  ?  I  cannot  remember.— You  stated 
yesterday,  that  on  the  Sunday  some  broth  was  brought  in  in  a  breakfast-cup  •  that  vou 
swear  to;  between  12  and  ]  o'clock;  that  you  took  it  up  into  Cook's  bed-room  ;  you 
asted  It  and  drank  about  two  tablespoonfuls  ;  that  you  were  sick ;  that  you  were  sick 

;t  TvSrds  ''?;ry"\inl.""°'''''^     '''''  '"'"'^  """^^  •    ^  1  -^^^ 

yesSay.""''"'^"^'""™'""^^^  '^'^      '  depositions,  but  she  did  not  say  that 

Bid^vo.f  2n?.'^  .S'/,.e.-The  witness  may  be  right;  I  see  she  said  she  vomited  till  5  o'clock. 
...  .'^  1  *  ^^9^'^  yo*^!"  depositions  before  the  Coroner?    It  never 

occurred  to  me  then;  it  occurred  to  me  three  days  afterwards.-^You  ^ly  it  neve"  oc- 
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taste. any t  nng  peculiar.-Is  that  ^vhat  you  stated  before  the  Coroner  ?'  1  believe    Is  - 

icmember  that.-AVere  you  examuied  twice  before  the  Coroner?    Yes;  I  believe  three 

called  to  the  fact 'of  broth  having 
been  sent  over  ?  It  was  on  one  occasion  ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  the  first  - 
On  one  occasion  your  attention  was  called  to  the  broth  ?  It  was.-And  you  were  asked 
If  you  tasted  It,  were  you  not?  "Yes -And  you  did  state  you  tasted  it/and  though  t 
very  good  alter  you  had  tasted  it ;  if  it  be  true  you  tasted  if,  and  it  made  you  sick:  and 

^^LlZf^ZT  r  °{       '-^ft^'^oo".  how  came  it' you  did  not 

state  that  to  the  Coroner?  It  never  occurred  to  me;  I  did  not  think  it  was  "the  broth  at 
the  time.— I  think  you  told  us  yesterday  you  went  to  bed  in  consequence  of  the  vomit- 
ing? Yes;  I  did.-I  suppose  sickness  of  that  kind,  repeated  frequently  in  the  course 
ot  an  afternoon  IS  not  a  very  common  occurrence  with  you  ;  are  you  subject  to  be  sick' 
iNo  ;  I  have  a  bilious  attack  sometimes,  but  not  such  violent  vomiting  as  1  had  that  after- 
noon.—Did  you  ascribe  it  to  any  other  cause  at  that  time  ?  I  could  not  at  all  account 
lor  It  at  that  time.— You  only  took  two  tablespoonfuls,  I  think  ?  That  is  all  —How  soon 
after  did  .  the  vomiting  come  on?  From  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.- On  the  Saturday 
morning  you  say  Cook  had  coffee  for  breakfast ;  did  he  express  a  wish  to  have  it '  I 
believe  Mr.  Palmer  ordered  coffee.— Did  he  express  a  wish  to  you  ?  Not  that  I  heard 
rum.— Do  you  mean  to  say,  the  first  you  heard,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  that  his  break- 
fast was  to  be  of  coffee,  was  from  Palmer  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  Palmer  told  me  to 
bring  colfee,  or  whether  it  was  Mr.  Cook ;  I  do  not  remember  which,  but  I  never  knew 
Mr.  Cook  to  take  coffee  in  bed  before ;  he  generally  took  tea.— I  understood  you  to  say 
yesterday.  Palmer  came  over  at  8  o'clock  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  for  Cook;  do  you 
adhere  to  that?  I  cannot  remember  whether  Palmer  ordered  it  or  not. — You  said  yes- 
terday Palmer  ordered  it?  I  do  not  remember  it.— Did  you  not  state  ■  yesterday  that 
Palmer  came  over  at  8  o'clock,  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coff'ee  for  Cook,  and  "  I  think  I 
gave  it  to  Cook  and  put  it  into  his  own  hands ;  I  did  not  see  hira  drink  it ;  Palmer  was 
there;"  you  stated  that  yesterday;  is  that  true  or  not?-  If  I  said  it  yesterday,  it  is 
correct ;  but  I  cannot  remember  whether  Palmer  ordered  the  coffee  or  not  now. — You 
stated  yesterday,  when  you  were  examined,  that  he  ordered  the  coffee ;  aud  you  stated 
that  he  came  and  ordered  it,  and  you  took  it  and  gave  it  into  Cook's  hands,  and  Palmer 
was  there;  is  that  true,  or  not?  That  is  correct. — You  swear  to  it  now  ?  Yes. — You 
doubted  it  a  moment  ago  ?  If  that  was  stated  yesterday,  I  do  not  doubt  it  was  correct. — 
Is  that  your  only  reason  for  stating  it  to  be  correct  ?    1  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

Lord  Cajipbell  read  over  the  statement  of  the  witness  given  in  evidence  yesterday. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Will  you  swear  that  is  correct?  Yes. — You  stated  just  now  you 
doubted  about  it,  but  that  it  is  correct  if  you  said  so  yesterday  ?  It  is  no  doubt  correct, 
if  I  said  so.^ — ^Why  should  that  make  it  more  correct,  if  you  cannot  say  it  now  from  j-our 
own  recollection  ?  I  cannot  remember  as  well  to-day  as  I  did  yesterday. — Did  you  state 
this  before  the  Coroner:  "  On  Saturday  he  had  coffee  for  breakfast  about  8  o'clock  ;  he 
ate  nothing ;  he  vomited  directly  he  had  swallowed  it ;  up  to  the  time  I  had  given  him 
the  coffee  I  had  not  seen  Palmer."  Did  you  state  that  before  the  Coroner?  That  I 
cannot  remember. — -Did  you  state  before  the  Coroner,  he  vomited  directly  he  had  swal- 
lowed it  ?  I  cannot  remember. — Can  you  remember  whether  you  stated  that  part  of  what 
I  put  to  you,  "  Up  to  the  time  I  had  given  him  the  coffee  I  had  not  seen  Palmer "  ? 
I  cannot  remember. — You  stated  yesterday  you  saw  a  pill-box  on  Monday  night,  whicli 
was  sent  over  there  about  8  o'clock  wrapped  up  in  paper  ?  Yes. — And  that  you  placed  it 
on  the  dressing-table  of  Cook's  bed-room  ?  Yes. — Aud  you  stated  yesterday  that  on  that 
same  evening  you  saw  Palmer  in  Cook's  room  between  9  and  10  o'clock?  Yes. — Did 
you  say  a  word  about  that  before  the  Coroner  ?  I  do  not  remember ;  I  might  do ;  I 
cannot  remember  that  now. — Do  not  you  know  you  did  not  say  that  before  the  Coroner  ? 
Perhaps  I  was  not  asked  the  question  by  the  Coroner ;  I  did  not  say  anything,  only 
when  I  was  asked. — Do  you  know  whether  you  said  it,  or  not  ?  I  cannot  remember 
whether  I  did  or  not. — Will  you  now  swear  he  was  therebetween  9  and  10  o'clock?  Yes. 
— That  he  was  there  ?    Yes  ;  he  brought  a  jar  of  jelly,  and  I  opened  it. 

Lord  Campbeli,. — At  the  Talbot  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  So-jeant  How  long,  about,  after  9  will  you  swear  he  was  there  ?    I  cannot 

remember;  between  9  and  10;  I  cannot  remember  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — We  do  not 
expect  you  to  speak  to  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  was  it  nearer  to  9  than  10  ? 
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1  should  say  it  was  nearer  to  10  than  9  ;  I  should  fancy  so.— You  say  it  was  half-past  10 
when  vou  left  Cook,  and  you  do  not  recollect  whether  Palmer  was  there  then  ?    I  do 

not.  ^Then  you  have  no  certain  recollection  of  seeing  him  there  that  night  after  that 

time  ?    Not  until  he  was  fetched  over. — Do  you  know  when  he  took  the  pills  ?    I  do  not. 

 .You  stated  yesterday  that  you  asked  him  on  the  Tuesday  aftei-noon  what  he  thought 

the  cause  of. his  illness  was?   That  was  the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  Tuesday  morning. 

 He  was  then  composed :  more  comfortable  ?    Yes. — -You  then  asked  him  what  he 

thought  was  the  cause  of  his  illness ;  did  he  say,  "  The  pills  which  Palmer  gave  me  at 
half-past  ten ;"  did  you  say  that  yesterday  ?   Yes.— Did  you  say  that  before  the  Coroner  ? 

Iijo.  Have  you  been  questioned  by  any  one  since  Mr.  Coolt's  death  respecting  what  you 

did  say  before  the  Coroner,  as  to  when  these  pills  might  have  been  given,  or  respecting 
anything  you  said  about  these  pills  before  the  Coroner  ?  Yes. — Was  that  at  Hitcliiugley  ? 
Yes. — VVas  that  by  Dr.  Collier  ?  Yes.— Did  you  tell  him  that  the  gentlemen  in  London 
had  altered  your  evidence  on  that  point,  and  that  your  evidence  was  now  to  be  that  ■"  Cook 
said  the  pills  which  Palmer  gave  him  at  half-past  10  made  him  ill  "  ?  I  did  not  tell  him 
the  gentlemen  had  altered  my  evidence. — Did  you  state  anything  about  your  evidence 
being  altered  since  ?  Yes. — What  did  you  state  ?  He  said  "  he  had  not  got  that  down 
in  what  I  had  given  to  the  Coroner  in  the  Coroner's  papers  ;"  I  said  "  No,  I  thought  it 
was  down  in  some  of  the  papers ;  I  had  given  it  to  a  gentleman  in  Loudon." — Did  you 
say  the  evidence  had  been  altered  by  anybody,  or  yourself,  since  ?  It  had  been  altered 
by  myself  since;  it  had  occurred  to  me  since. — ^Did  you, say  who  the  gentleman  was  you 
had  given  it  to  ?  I  could  not  say,  because  I  did  not  remember. — Where  had  you  given  it 
to  anybody  ?  I  gave  it  to  him  at  Dolly's. — You  have  said  in  some  of  the  papers  ;  were 
there  more  papers  than  one  there,  besides  the  deposition  ?  I  believe  that  paper  was  the 
only  one,  except  Dr.  Collier's. — But  you  did  say  in  some  of  the  papers  ?  Yes,  the  one 
he  had  ;  I  gave  it  to  the  one  at  Dolly's. — Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  jury  you  did  not  know 
to  whom  you  gave  it  ?    I  did  not  ask  the  gentleman  who  he  was,  and  he  did  not  tell  me. 

Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  mean,  that  you  do  not  know  his  name  ?    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — A  gentleman  came  to  you  at  Dolly's  ;  did  he  tell  you  from  whom 
he  came  ?  No  ;  he  asked  me,  "  Would  I  answer  him  a  few  questions?"  I  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly."   He  did  not  tell  me  who  he  was,  neither  did  I  ask  him  who  he  was. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  did  not  know  who  he  was  ?    I  did  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shea. — Where  did  you  see  him,  in  a  private  room  ?  In  a  sitting-room. — 
How  long  were  you  with  him?  Perhaps  half  an  hour.— Did  he  ask  you  many  questions? 
Not  very  many. — Was  he  writing  while  you  were  answering  the  questions?  Yes.— Did 
not  he  tell  you  who  he  was,  or  whom  he  came  from  ?  He  did  not. — Or  what  it  was 
wanted  for  ?  No.— Did  he  mention  Mr.  Stephens's  name  ?  Yes.— What  did  he  say  about 
Mr.  Stephens?  Mr.  Stephens  was  with  him;  he  called  Mr.  Stephens  by  name  —Why 
did  you  not  tell  us  that  before  ?  You  did  not  ask  me.— Then,  although  you  did  not  know 
who  he  was,  you  knew  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Stephens,  because  he  came  with 
him  ?  He  did.— And  all  you  said  then  was  taken  down  ?  Yes.— Did  you  say  before  the 
Coroner  that  when  Cook  was  ill  on  Monday  night,  and  sitting  up  iu  bed  beatrng  the  bed- 
clothes, Cook  said,  "  I  cannot  lie  down,  I  shall  suffocate  if  I  do  "  ?  I  do  not  Remember 
whether  I  said  that  or  not  to  the  Coroner.— Did  you  say  before  the  Coroner  his  bodv 
and  neck  were  moving  and  jerking?  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  the  word 
jerking ;  I  know  I  said  his  body  and  neck  were  moving  constantly,  or  something  of  that 
sort.— Do  you  know  you  did  not  use  the  word  jerking  ?  I  am  not  positive  about  it ;  I 
might,  or  I  might  not.— Did  you  say  before  the  Coroner  "he  would  throw  his  head  back 
and  raise  himself  up  again  "  ?  Yes.-You  will  say  you  said  that  ?  Yes.-Did  you  say 
and  jerking  all  over  the  body  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  the 
wora  jerking ;  1  said  the  whole  of  the  body  was  in  h  jumping,  snatchin*  wav  —Did 
you  say  1  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak,  he  was  so  short  of  breath  ?  Yes°  I  believe  I 
pIT  "^^l"'^  ^^^'^'^  "  "i"^'!"- "  t^i<=e  ?    No,  I  did  not  mentioA  hat  o  the 

Coroner.-Did  you  say  that  the  fingers  did  not  move  ?  1  cannot  remember  -Did  von 
say  as  soon  as  he  thought  you  had  rubbed  his  hands  sufficiently  he  thanked  you  /  C 
r,„f    P^™"""'  ^  did  not  -You  did  not.  say  what  you  have  already  told  mr  Int  vou 

iXt?     '^'"''^  "'-"^  r-^*^*^'"^  ^'^  ''^^'^ '        did  no";  say  that,       y^u  ? 

iNot  that  1  can  remember.— Or  anythinc  to  that  effect  nnvthino-  ,.^-„,.„.,.-  J"^- 

ym^^r'^Sl'll'lT,?  '""I!,""'-  you  noticed  i[im  ,„lSh"hik 
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been  answered  the  same  as  I  am  answering  them  to  vou  — Di.l  vm,  «t^f„  ♦  .1 
that  Palmer  told  you  to  give  him  some  toast-and-waterin  a  spoon  ?   N^Idiin  ^^n'^ 
you  state  to  the  Coroner  that  vou  did  eive  him  to-w  •  ,1  «,'^?    •        '      ^  " "t— Did 
snapped  at  the  spoon,  got  it  he?ween  i^Ilth'so  t£u  h  trScuh  It  ofSlit 

in  evklenST'"''''''""^  understand  you  propose  most  properly  to  put  these  depositions 
Mr.  ,Sarjeant  8hee. — Yes,  I  do,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Campbell.— Then  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  put  these  questions. 

theyrosecutirn  ^'""'"''''^  '^'''^^  ^^^^  j'^''^  '"'^  ^hcir  mind  the  statement  of 

Lord  Campbell.— I  think  most  sincerely  a  witness  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
ail  she  said  during  a  long  examination. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Is  it  not  more  reasonable  and  fair  that  the  jury  should  now 
see  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  were  put  by  the  Coroner. 

Mr.  Seqcant  Slice.— \  propose,  ray  Lord,  as  soon  as  this  examination  is  done,  to  read 
the  depositions  as  part  of  my  case. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  should  have  interposed,  and  submitted  that  the  witness  was 
entitled  to  hear  the  depositions  read,  were  it  not  that  I  am  prepared  with  evidence,  which 
I  shall  presently  adduce,  to  show  repeated  expostulations  were  addressed  to  the  Coroner 
OTi  the  score  of  his  omitting  to  put  the  necessarv  questions  •  and  above  all,  omittino-  to 
take  down  the  answers  that  were  given.  The  Coroner  did  not  call  on  her  to  make'lier 
statement,  but  put  questions  to  her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  /S'/icc- There  is  no  doubt  the  depositions  must  be  read,  and  I  have  said 
from  the  first  I  propose  to  read  them.  I  am  not  aware  it  is  necessary  to  read  them 
before  you  put  these  questions,  and  there  is  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  I  have 
acted  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  looked  at  the  cases  before  I  took 
this  course.  I  have  only  another  question  or  two  to  put.  Did  you  tell  the  Coroner  he 
snapped  at  the  glass  when  Palmer  gave  him  a  draught,  when  he  gave  him  the  spoon  ?  I 
did  not :  if  the  Coroner  had  asked  me  to  describe  the  full  symptoms,  I  should  have  done 
so  from  beginning  to  end,  but  he  did  not :  he  asked  me  question  by  question,  and  what 
they  were  I  do  not  recollect.— You  would  have  answered  these  questions  if  they  had  been 
put  to  you?  Yes. — The  first  time  that  you  were  examined  was  that  gentleman 
Dr.  Taylor  {pointing  to  Dr.  Tuylor)  present?  I  believe  he  was  ;  I  could  not  swear  to  tbe 
gentleman,  but  I  believe  so. 

Lord  Campbell. — Examined  where  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Before  the  coroner,  my  Lord.  W ere  you  not  recalled  after  j^oii 
had  been  examined  once,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  symptoms  for  Dr.  Taylor  to 
hear  ?  I  was  not. — Were  you  examined  as  to  the  symptoms  on  any  occasion  when  you 
knew  the  medical  gentlemen  were  there  ?  I  was  not. — I  will  take  you  now  to  the  next 
night:  did  you  observe  how  Mr.  Palmer  was  dressed  when  he  came  over  on  the  Tuesday 
night,  when  you  went  to  fetch  him,  and  he  looked  out  of  the  window;  how  was  he 
dressed  ?  It  was  on  the  Monday  night  I  stated  to  the  coroner  how  Palmer  was 
dressed,  not  on  the  Tuesday  night ;  I  cannot  recollect  what  sort  of  a  cap  he  wore. 

Mr.  James. — She  said  yesterday  he  said  he  had  never  dressed  so  quick  in  his  life,  but 
nothing  was  said  about  how  he  was  dressed. 

Mr.  Baron  Aldekson. — The  question  was  not  asked,  because  I  made  a  note  in  my 
minute  that  it  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shec. — On  Tuesday  night,  when  he  came  over  after  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Cook  commenced,  how  was  he  dressed  ?  He  had  a  plaid  dressing-gown  on ;  but  I 
cannot  remember  what  sort, of  cap  he  had,  whether  it  was  a  drab  one  or  a  black  one. — 
Did  you  observe  how  he  was  about  the  neck  and  throat ;  had  he  a  shirt  on,  or  any 
collar,  or  any  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  been  up,  or  who  had  only  lately  got  out  of 
bed  ?  I  do  not  know  I  noticed  particularly  about  it.— You  could  not  say  M'hether  he 
had  his  night-shirt  on  or  his  day-shirt  on?  No.— Or  whether  he  had  slippers  on,  or 
boots  or  shoes  ?  '  I  cannot  remember. — You  were  asked  yesterday,  towards  the  close  of 
your  examination,  upon  the  subject  of  your  going  into  the  room  after  Mr.  Cook's  death, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  you  stated  that  IMr.  Jones  came  out,  and  said  to  you 
upon  the  landing,  "  Palmer  wants  you  in  Mr,  Cook's  room,"  or  "  Will  you  go  in  ?  " 
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Hp  .^id  either  «  Palmer  grants  you,"  or  «  Will  you  go  in  ?  "  pointing  towards  the  door  ; 
He  said  eitner    raimei  y    ,  Pdmer,  ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Jones 

oM  yolrg^  nt  tirrot.  X  l  eVafiZhis  hand,  searching  the  pockets  ?  Not  ten 
m  nutes  aftfr  Mr.  Jones  told  me  to  go  in  ;  as  soon  as  Mr.  .Tones  came  out  he  desired 
Se  to  go  into  the  room,  which  I  did  at  once.-Then  yon  did  go  in  at  once  as  soon  as 
Jones  told  YOU  to  go  in?  Yes.-Was  it  then  you  saw  Palmer  handling  the  coat? 
Sching  the  pockets  of  the  coat.-Then?  Yes.-Did  you  state  before  the  coroner 
th^Pa  me  when  you  went  in,  did  not  seem  at  all  confused?  I  did  not  discover  any- 
thh  c^about  him  that  looked  like  confusion.-Do  you  remember  stating  that  ?  I  do  not 
remember  -Did  you  state  you  saw  him  search  under  the  pillow  and  bolster,  and  that  he 
iust  turned  the  corner  up,  as  a  gentleman  would  do  looking  for  a  watch?  Yes.— And 
{  at  at  that  time  he  had  the  eoat  in  his  hand?  Yes.-Do  you  remember  the  room  lu 
which  the  examination  of  Mr.  Cook's  body  took  place  ?  Yes.— WiU  you  endeavour  to 
describe  that  room ;  how  many  doors  are  there  to  it  ? 

Mr.  James.— I  shall  produce,  my  Lords,  in  re-examination,  a  model  which,  I  believe, 
shows  the  situation  of  that  room.    We  may  as  well  have  it  now. 

[A  model  of  Palmer's  house  and  the  hotel  opposite  was  produced,  and  the  position 
of  the  room  and  buildings  explained.] 

Mr  Ser  eant  Shee.— Does  this  describe  the  long  room  in  which  the  body  was  examined 
[pointing  to  tlw  modcq?  I  think  it  does.— Where  does  that  door  lead  to?  Into  a 
sitting-room.— Is  there  any  outlet  but  that?  Yes  ;  there  is  another  door.— Does  that  go 
into  another  bedroom  ?  On  to  the  landing.— There  is  a  gaslight  nearly  opposite  to  his 
room  ?  There  is  no  gas  at  all  on  the  landing.— There  is  a  gaslight  in  the  street,  nearly 
opposite  Palmer's  house  ?  There  is  a  lamp  over  Mr.  Masters' s'  door,  the  Talbot  Arms.— 
Is  that  a  gaslight  ?  Yes.-Do  you  know  the  width  of  the  street  between  the  two 
houses  ?    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/icc. — I  have  no  more  questions  to  put  to  this  witness,  and  I  now  propose 
that  the  depositions  should  be  read. 

Lord  Campbeli-.— It  is  quite  proper  it  should  be  so. 

[The  deposition  of  the  witness  taken  before  the  Coroner  was  read  by  Mr.  Straight.] 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  were  under  examination  before  the  coroner  altogether  ; 
about  how  long;  an  hour  or  two?  Perhaps  a  couple  of  hours. — On  different  occasions? 
Yes. — You  said  you  were  never  asked  before  the  coroner  to  describe  all  the  symptoms 
you  saw?  No. — Who  put  the  questions  to  you?  The  coroner. — The  coroner  himself? 
Yes. — And  who  wrote  down  your  answers  ?  The  coroner's  clerk,  I  believe. — The  clerk 
took  them  down,  and  the  coroner  put  the  questions?  Yes. — Did  you  do  more  on  that 
examination  than  answer  the  questions  the  coroner  put  to  you?  No;  what  he  asked 
me  I  answered.- — You  say  the  coroner  did  not  ask  you  to  make  any  full  statement  of  the 
symptoms  and  all  you  saw,  but  put  the  questions  to  you  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  ask  what  effect  the  broth  had  on  you  ?— The  coroner  asked 
m-e  if  the  broth  had  any  effect  on  me,  and  I  said  not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — That  is  not  down. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.  —  What  brought  to  your  mind  afterwards  the  vomiting  after 
taking  the  broth  ?  just  explain  it  to  the  Judge  and  jury.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  believe  it 
was  some  one  else  in  the  house  that  mentioned  my  sickness  first. — It  did  not  occur  to 
you ;  you  believe  some  one  else  mentioned  it  ?  Yes  ;  I  believe  some  one  else  mentioned 
it  first. 

Lord  Campbell. — When  ?    Perhaps  a  week  after  the  coroner  was  there. 

Mr.  J amcs. — You  must  not  state  what  that  person  said  ;  but  who  was  it  ?  I  cannot  re- 
member who  it  was,  but  it  was  some  of  my  fellow-servants  in  the  house. — Is  it  the  fact  you 
were  vomiting  after  taking  the  broth  ?  Yes.— And  that  you  went  to  bed  ?  Yes.— Does 
Lavinia  Barnes  know  that  ?  Yes. — Your  deposition  makes  you  say,  "  I  got  to  the  room  ; 
he  said  it  was  the  pills  that  made  him  ill ;"  I  am  speaking  of  going  into  the  room  next 
morning ;  "  he  took  the  pills  about  half-past  ten  ;"  Avhat  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  He  said, 
I  took  the  pills."— What  did  you  say  before  the  coroner  ?  I  believe  1  said  before  the 
coroner,  ' '   " "  ""  ~ 

you 
exact 

he  thouguL  me  puis  maae  mm  m ;  tiiat  is  wliat  Mr.  i;ook  stated  to  you  ?  He  said,  "  the 
pills  given  me  at  half-past  ten  ;"  those  were  the  words.— You  say  that  a  person  of  the 
name  ot  Dr.  Collier  called  on  you  ?  Yes.-Do  you  see  him  in  court  ?  Yes.— Which  is  the 
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gentleman  ?  The  one  there  (poi7iimg  to  Dr.  CoUicr).~Dkl  he  make  any  representation 
to  you  of  what  he  was  ?  He  said  he  was  fof  the  Crown.— What  else  did  he  say  he  was  ? 
He  asked  me  questions  about  the  inquest  and  about  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  —When  was 
it  he  came  to  you  and  said  he  was  for  the  Crown  ?  I  do  not  remember  the  day  of  the 
month.— But  about  liow  long  since  ?  It  might  be  three  weeks  or  a  mouth,  or  more  since 
—Where  did  he  find  you  ?  At  Hitcliingley.— What  statement  did  you  give  him  •  did  he 
ask  you  questions  ?  He  did.— Did  he  take  down  any  statement  of  yours  ?  Some  little, 
not  all ;  some  he  wrote  down,  not  all.— Did  you  see  him  write  down  something  you  said? 
Yes. — 'Did  he  take  away  with  him  what  he  wrote  down  ?  Yes. — Did  Mr.  Collier  ask 
you  to  sign  it?     No  ;  he  did  not.— How  long  was  he  writing  anything  from  your  lips? 

J  cannot  exactly  remember ;  perhaps  it  might  be  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters.  Where 

was  it  you  saw  him ;  in  a  room  in  the  house  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  read  over  to  you  what  he  had  taken  down  ?  I  cannot 
remember  whether  he  did  or  not ;  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  James. — Was  any  other  person  with  him  ?  I  believe  there  were  two  persons 
outside,  they  did  not  come  into  the  house  ;  I  saw  two  join  him. — Should  you  know  them 
again?  I  cannot- say  I  should,  I  merely  saw  them  at  the  garden  gate. — One  question 
about  the  broth ;  was  there  any  taste  that  struck  you  in  the  broth  when  you  took  it  ?  I 
tasted  turnips  and  celery. — Nothing  more  than  the  taste  of  the  broth  ?  Nothing  but  the 
vegetables. — Did  you  ever  taste  tartar  emetic  ?  I  have  not. — You  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  taste  in  it  or,  not  ?  No.— How  long  were  you  living  at  the  Talbot  Arms 
altogether  ?  Two  years. — You  said  Mr.  Cook  once  had  a  gargle  for  his  throat  ?  Yes. — 
What  sort  of  a  gargle  was  it  ?  A  liquid  in  a  bottle.— Do  you  know  what  the  ordinary 
gargle  for  a  sore  throat  is  ?  No,  I  do  not ;  but  1  have  seen  him  take  some  in  his  mouth, 
gargle  his  throat,  and  spit  it  out. — Did  he  get  that  from  Mr.  Thirlby  ?  I  believe  it  was; 
I  think  I  remember  the  label  on  the  bottle. — Is  that  Mr.  Thirlby  who  was  Mr.  Palmer's 
assistant  ?  Yes. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Thirlby  ?  Yes.- — What  is  he  ?  A  chemist  and 
druggist. — Do  you  know  whether  he  succeeded  to  Palmer's  business  ?  I  believe  he  did. 
— You  say  you  have  been  living  with  some  friends,  the  family  of  the  Duttons :  have 
you  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Duttons  ?    I  am  engaged  to  one. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  put  one  question  to  this  witness  ; 
Avas  not  what  Dr.  Collier  said  there,  "  I  am  not  for  the  Crown  "  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Aldekson. — It  is  better  Dr.  Collier  should  be  absent  from  the  Court.  If 
he  is  to  be  examined  as  to  facts,  he  ought  not  to  be  here  at  all ;  he  is  here  under  the 
false  pretence  of  being  a  doctor. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  believe  none  of  the  witnesses  are  out  of  Court,  my  lord. 

The  Attorney-General. — All  the  witnesses  as  to  facts  are  out  of  Court. 

Mr.  James. — There  are  two  Courts  provided  for  them  for  that  purpose. 

TheEecorder. — We  have  vacated  our  Courts  for  the  verypurpose  of  accommodating  them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  question  is,  whether  this  is  not  what  Dr.  Collier  said  to  her, 
"  I  am  not  for  the  Crown,  nor  for  the  defence,  nor  for  anything  but  the  truth ;  I  am  for 
neither  party,  nor  anything  but  the  truth  "  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— You  hear  that ;  were  those  the  words  Dr.  Collier  spoke  to  you  ? 
He  asked  me,  "  was  I  Elizabeth  Mills  ?"  I  said  «  yes;"  he  said,  «  would  I  answer  him 
a  few  questions  ;  I  said,  "certainly  ;"  he  said,  "  I  am  for  the  Crown,  I  want  you  to  speak 
with  neither  favour  nor  affection,  I  merely  want  the  trath  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Mr.  JAMES  GARDNER  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorne  General. 

You  are  an  attorney,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lander,  Gardner,  and  Lander  at 
Ruoeley?  I  am.-You  are  the  agents,  I  think,  for  Messrs.  Clayton,  Cookson,  and 
Walnwright  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  are  the  attorneys  of  Mr.  Stephens  the  step-fa  her  of 
Mr.  Cook  ?  1  have  acted  for  them  in  reference  to  Mr.  Cook  s  aflairs.-I  >'<^l'eve  Mr 
Stephens,  when  he  came  down  to  llugeley  after  the  death  °Jhis^tep-s°n,  brought  a  k^^^^^ 
to  vou  from  the  firm  in  London  with  whom  you  correspond  ?  He  did.— D  d  j  on  attena 
;L^nquest  which  was  held  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Cook  ?    I  did.-Did  you  take  any  part  m 

^'%rd^S?BLL.^Mrwr  was  the  Coroner?    Yes.-Is  Mr.  Ward  an  attorney? 

He  is  my  lord.  ,. ,  , 

ThP  Afforneu-GencrnJ  — Did  he  put  questions  to  the  witness  ?    He  dia.— vvuo  tooK 
dowT'he^an^rve^s?  ffis  clSk.-Ha'd  yol  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stephens  o^casi^^^^^^^^^^ 
tulate  with  the  Coroner  as  to  questions  which  he  put,  or  qucsuons  which  he  omittea 
to  put  ?    On  several  occasions.  , 
The  AttomeyGeneral.-lt  is  said  here  is  fresh  evidence,  and  we  will  show  you  how 
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that  fresh  evidence  did  not  come  to  be  taken  before  the  Coroner.  How  often  did  you 
expostulate  with  him  on  that?    Several  times -each  day.  ,       ^  ^  .. 

'  Lord  CAMPBEI.L.-HOW  long  did  the  inquest  last  ?    I  think  five  days,  I  am  not  quite 

^'"^Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—l  submit  these  questions  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  time  of  the 
examination  of  Elizabeth  Mills.  ,    .  ,     a,i  -a 

Lord  Campbell.— We  ought  to  know  how  these  things  are  conducted.  The  evidence 
I  have  taken  down  is,  "  I  expostulated  with  the  Coroner  as  to  the  questions  he  put  and 
omitted  to  put,  several  times  a  day."  What  was  said  there  is  part  of  the  transaction  of 
taking  the  evidence.  It  cannot  be  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  but  it  may  explain  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  depositions  are  taken. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—l  submit,  my  Lord,  it  was  merely  a  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
witness  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Coroner  was  discharging  his  duty. 

The  Attorney-General.— The  question  I  put  is  this :  had  you  occasion  to  expostulate 
with  the  Coroner  on  the  omission  of  his  clerk  to  take  down  answers. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— The  question  should  be,  "  Did  the  clerk  take  down  your 
answers." 

Lord  Campbell.— While  Elizabeth  Mills  was  under  examination,  was  any  objection 
made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  evidence  was  taken  down  ? 

The  Attorneij-General.— I  yfowli  ask  that;  did  you  observe,  while  the  examination 
was  going  on,  that  the  clerk  omitted  to  put  down  answers  given  to  the  questions  which 
had  been  put  ?  Certainly. 

Lord  Campbell.— While  Elizabeth  Mills  was  tinder  examination  ?  I  cannot  swear 
that ;  I  cannot  apply  that  to  Elizabeth  Mills'  examination. 

The  Attorney- General. — When  did  it  arise  ?  I  can  only  state  it  generally  in  this  way, 
that  when  the  depositions  of  the  witness — 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — 'I  submit,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General. — Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  exclude  the  evidence  of 
Elizabeth  Mills  ?  Certainly  not. — Do  you  recoHect  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  exa- 
mination of  Elizabeth  Mills,  any  complaint  was  made  of  the  omission  to  take  down 
answers  ?  I  cannot  swear  to  that. — ^But  do  you  recollect  generally  that  in  the  course 
of  that  examination  you  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  clerk  not  taking  down  the 
answers. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  object  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Baron  Alberson. — I  think  you  have  forgotten  she  said  she  answered  all  the 
questions  put  to  her. 

The  Attorney- General. — Do  you  remember  whether  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  of  Elizabeth  Mills,  objected  that  some  questions  were  not  put  by  the  Coroner 
that  ought  to  be  put  ?    No,  I  do  not. 

The  Attorney-General. — Then  your  Lordships  think  I  ought  not  to  put  the  question  as 
to  the  omission. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  must  do  it  more  specifically.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
Coroner  refused  to  correct  any  mistakes  that  were  made.  Your  question  is,  had  he 
occasion  to  do  so  and  so. 

The  Attorney-General.— It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  say  what  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  through  this  witness  on  the  subject.  I  am  prepared  to  show  such  misconduct  as 
led  to  expostulation  not  only  from  this  gentleman  but  from  others.  The  object  of  the 
evidence  I  now  propose  to  give  is  twofold.  Firstly,  to  show  that  questions  were  not  put 
which  might  have  been  put  and  ought  to  have  been  put ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  even 
that  questions  were  put  and  answers  given,  which  answers  were  not  taken  down.  I 
cannot  prove  it  in  the  individua;!  case,  but  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  was  the  general 
conduct  pursued  m  the  inquiry. 

Lord  Campbell.— We  think  that  is  too  general. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
.n^^r®''  *h«  examination  by  the  professional  men  (the  Coroner  an(t  the  gentlemen 
attending  professionally)  did  the  jury  put  several  questions  ?    A  great  many. 

theSv^l^r^T^'"'!!'^-"^'"'  ^f^*"  ^'^^'^  ^^^^^  ^'"^t'^er  the  jury  asked  questions;  did 
vatirs'^-^fe'dTtfers^^^^  P''"'"^  •1'^"'^°^^  ^    Ver/strong  obser- 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  objected  to  the  question. 
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Lord  Campijell. — That  is  part  of  what  they  do ;  you  must  have  the  whole. 
The  Attorney-General. — What  are  the  strong  observations  they  made  ? 
Mr.  Scijeant  Shec, — I  submit  that  question  cannot  be  asked. 

The  Attorneij-General.— At  the  time  they  put  questions  did  they  assign  any  reason  for 
tlieir  interference  in  the  examination  ? 

Mr.  h'erjeant  Slice  objected  to  the  question  on  the  ground  tliat  it  did  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  single  question  he  had  put. 

Lord  Campbeli>.— You  asked  whether  the  jury  put  questions  :  then  what  we  are  to 
determine  is  whether  we  are  to  receive  in  evidence  the  preface  that  they  made  in  putting 
those  questions. 

Tlie  Attorney-General. — Upon  any  occasion  when  the  jury  interposed  by  the  questions 
to  which  my  friend  referred,  did  they  preface  the  questions  with  any  observations  ? 

Lord  Cabipbell. — My  brothers  think  the  preface  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  JosTiCE  Ckesswell. — I  have  that  feeling.  My  brother  Shoe  has  now  put  in  the 
deposition,  and  therefore  I  am  at  liberty  to  advert  to  what  they  do  not  show.  They  do 
not  show  any  questions  put  by  a  juryman,  or  any  answer  as  given  to  a  question  put  by  a 
juryman.  If  that  had  been  the  case  it  might  itself  on  the  face  of  the  paper  have  shown 
what  was  the  motive  of  the  jurymen  in  putting  it,  because  we  should  have  been  able  to 
judge  whether  these  matters  were  inquired  into  before  or  not,  but  we  are  left  in  the 
dark  on  the  depositions  as  raturned,  whether  the  questions  were  put  by  the  jury  or  not, 
or  whether  it  is  a  voluntary  question  put  by  the  witness.  So  that  we  have  not  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  question  put  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Bakon  Alderson. — The  utmost  extent  you  can  go  is  to  show  the  deposition  of 
Elizabeth  Mills  contains  a  statement  of  questions  put  by  the  jury  as  well  as  the  Coroner. 
As  the  deposition  does  not  state  one  or  the  other,  it  will  show  the  deposition  is  incor- 
rectly taken. 

Mr.  Justice  Cressweli.. — It  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  fact  of  the  jurymen 
putting  a  number  of  questions,  that  questions  had  not  been  put  eliciting  to  their  satisfac- 
tion the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mrs.  ANNE  BROOKS  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Where  do  you  live  ?  In  Manchester. — I  believe  you  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
races  ?  Sometimes.— Were  you  at  Shrewsbury  races  in  the  November  of  1855  ?  Yes. — 
Do  you  know  that  the  prisoner  Palmer  was  at  those  races  ?  Yes,  I  saw  him  there. — 
Had  you  any  occasion  to  go  and  speak  to  him  ?  Yes,  I  had.— Which  day  was  that?  On 
the  14th.  —That  was  the  Wednesday  ?  Yes.-r-What  time  did  you  go  to  see  him  ?  I  met 
him  in  the  street  on  the  first  occasion.— What  time  of  the  day  ?  Eight  o'clock  m  the 
evening. — Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  you  then  ?    There  was. 

Lord  Campbell.— What  was  said  ?  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  his  horse  wotild  win. 
on  the  following  day. 

The  Attorney- General— ^hzX  horse  was  that?  A  horse  he  called  the  Chicken.— 
That  horse  was  to  run  on  the  Thursday  ?  Yes.— Did  anything  further  pass  on  the 
subject  of  the  horse  Chicken  ?  Palmer  asked  me,  if  I  heard  anything  further  about 
the  race  on  the  following  day,  to  call  on  him  at  the  Eaven  hotel  that  evening.-AVhat 
sort  of  information  did  he  want;  was  that  understood ?- About  a  horse  called  Lord 
Alfred.— With  reference  to  some  other  horses  that  were  to  run  in  tbe  race,  les.— 
Was  that  all  that  passed  at  that  time,  or  anything  more  ?  No,  merely  sa,ying,  -^e  sure 
you  call  if  you  hear  anyth.ng."-Did  you  go  to  see  him  that  evening .  ^es  -At  the 
Raven?  Yes.-What  time  was  it  you  went  to  the  Raven  ?  It  would  l^^^al  -past  10 
I  had  some  friends  with  me,  and  they  waited  below.-Are  you  certain  as  to  the  hour^ 
what  means  have  you  of  knowing  what  lime  it  was?  As  I  passed  the  clocks  in  the 
Market-square  I  noticed  the  time  ;  I  said  if  it  were  any  later  I  ^^^^^^J"/  yes 

You  went  on  to  the  Raven,  and  your  friends  waited  down  stairs  ;  did  you  go  up  .  les, 
I  went  up.  ,  . 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-.UP  to  the  first  floor  ?  Yes,  a  servant  was  going  up  at  the  moment ; 
I  went  and  asked  her  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  Palmer  I  wanted  to  see  him. 

The  Attorney-General.-^\xen  you  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  is  /^Jf 
passage  there?' Yes,  there  is  one  facing,  and  the  otjer  to  the  eft.^^^^^ 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  which  way  did  you  turn  ?    To  the  lett.  J-*  "  J  ;'  ,  _ 

whicli  room  Palmer  was  occupying  ?    Yes,  I  had  <='V'r^^'''V  '    t  „:^  evening  befoir  but 
Ha.l  you  called  there  before  during  the  races?    I  had  f  .^^'^/^^^i^^'V^f-j^^^ 
he  had  gone  off  to  Rugeley.-You  knew  his  room?    I  knew  his  room,  out 
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veut  in  -You  knew  the  sitting-room  ^yhich  hq  occupied  ?  Yes.-You  say  you  turned  to 
the  eft  of  the  passage  which  went  off  to  the  left  ?  The  servant  called  niy  attention  by 
saying,  "  He  is  there,  raa'am."-Did  the  servant  point  to  his  room  or  to  himself  ?  Just 
moved  her  head  :  she  had  a  tray  in  her  hand ;  she  said,  "He  is  here  ma  am  -Was  he 
there'  did  you  see  him  personally  ?  Yes.-Where  was  Palmer  at  that  time?  He  was 
standing  at  a  small  table.-In  the  passage,  or  in  the  room?  In  the  passage.-Did  you 
observe  whether  he  was  doing  anything?  what  was  he  doing?  He  had  a  tumbler  glass, 
sometliino-  similar  to  that  {poiutiag  to  a  tumbler).— What  was  he  doing  with  the  tumbler 
"•lass^*  He  had  it  in  his  hand  when  I  saw  him  first.— Could  you  see  whether  there  was 
anything  in  it?  There  appeared  to  be  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it ;  liquid  it  was,  of 
the  colour  of  water.— You  do  not  mean  it  was  water  coloured,  but  a  liquid  of  the  colour 
of  water  ?  Yes.— Did  you  see  him  do  anything  with  this  glass,  or  with  the  water  in  it. 
Of  what  appeared  to  be  water  ?  I  did  not  see  him  put  anything  in  it.— He  had  the 
tumbler  in  his  hand  ?  Yes.— Did  he  do  anything  with  the  tumbler  ?  He  turned  it  m 
this  manner,  round.— Do  you  mean  shaking  the  fluid  up  that  was  in  it?  Yes.— Was 
there  a  light  in  the  passage  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  light  where  1  stood.  Mr.  Palmer  was  in 
the  shade.— Was  there  any  light  near  him  ?  The  light  was  nearer  to  me.— You  say  he 
was  shaking  the  fluid  up  that  was  in  the  tumbler  ;  did  you  see  him  do  anything  with  the 
tumbler  ?  He  said,  "  I  will  be  Avith  you  presently,"  and  he  held  it  up  just  in  that  form, 
as  if  he  were  looking  at  the  light.— And  then  he  made  an  observation  to  you?  Y'es.— 
What  did  he  say  ?  He  said,  "  I  will  be  with  you  presently." — When  did  he  first  see 
you ;  could  you  tell  that  ?  He  noticed  me  the  moment  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. — 
After  he  had  said  "  I  will  be  with  you  presently,""  where  did  he  go  ?  He  stood  a  few 
minutes  longer,  perhaps  a  minute  or  two  longer,  at  the  table. — What  was  he  doing  during 
that  minute  or  two  ?  He  had  the  glass  in  his  hand. — Was  that  before  he  held  it  up  to 
-the  light,  or  afterwards  ?  He  held  it  up  once  or  twice  during  the  time  he  stood  there. — 
In  the  intervals  between  the  time  when  he  held  it  first,  and  held  it  up  afterwards,  did  he 
hold  it  still  or  continue  to  shake  it?  I  did  not  observe  him  all  the  while,  but  I  did 
observe  him  shaking  it  now  and  then. — While  he  was  standing  there,  shalcing  the  glass 
now  and  then,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  did  any  conversation  between  you  take 
place  ?  He  made  an  observation  about  the  weather;  what  very  fine  weather  we  had. — 
Was  the  weather  fine  ?  It  was. — After  this,  what  became  of  him?  There  was  a 
sitting-room,  partially  ,  open,  adjoining  Palmer's  sitting-room,  and  he  carried  the  glass 
into  the  sitting-room.  I  supposed,  at  the  time,  it  was  unoccupied,  for  I  heard  no  one 
speaking  when  he  went  in. — How  long  was  he  there  ?  About  two  or  three  minutes. — 
Did  he  then  come  out  again  ?  He  came  out  again. — Had  he  the  glass  still  in  his  hand  ? 
He  had. — Was  what  you  saw  in  the  glass  still  of  the  coloui-  of  water  ?  Y'es,  it  was. — 
What  became  of  him  then  ?  He  carried  it  into  his  sitting-room. — How  soon  after  that 
did  he  come  out  to  you  ?  I  should  think  three  or  four  minutes,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Lord  Casipbell. — Was  the  door  of  his  own  sitting-room  shut  when  he  went  in  ? 
The  door  was  shut ;  he  shut  the  door  after  him. 

The  Attorney-General. — He  was  there  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  he  came  out 
to  you:  did  he  bring  you  out  anything?  He  brought  me  a  glass— it  might  he  the  same 
one,  it  was  very  like  it — with  some  brandy-and-water  in  it. — The  glass  was  like  it, 
but  the  fluid  was  different?  Yes;  I  had  the  brandy-and-water.— I  hope  that  produced 
no  unpleasant  consequences  on  you?  It  did  not.— Did  any  conversation  take  place 
between  you  after  he  came  out  ?  Yes,  about  the  race  on  the  following  day.— Did  he  tell 
you  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  whether  he  had  or  whether  he  had  not  been  backing 
his  own  horse  Chicken  ?  He  said  he  should  back  it.— Were  you  present  at  the  race 
when  Chicken  ran?  Yes,  I  was.— Chicken  lost,  I  believe?  Yes.— I  do  not  know 
whether  you  afterwards  heard  from  Palmer  whether  he  had  won  or  lost  on  the  race?  I 
did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
Is  your  name  Brooks?  Yes.— Has  that  always  been  your  name?  That  has  been 
my  name.— You  are  not  a  married  woman,  are  you?  lam  married.— And  that  is  the 
name  of  your  husband?  Yes.—You  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  races  I  believe? 
Yes,  some  lew  near  home ;  but  I  had  other  business  at  Shrewsbury  on  that  occasion  —Do 
you  go  aloue,  or  does  your  husband  go  with  you  ?  My  husband  never  goes.— Do  not  vou 
live  with  your  husband  ?  Yes.-Do  you  attend  many  races  in  the  course  of  tlie  year  ? 
Wot  many.-May  I  ask  what  your  husband  is?  He  holds  a  very  high  appointment  •  he 
ho  ds  a  public  office  :  my  husband  does  not  sanction  my  going  when  he  knows  it.-I  'will 
not  ask  you  any  questions  that  are  unpleasant ;  you  are  on  terms,  I  suppose,  of  friendly 
acquaintance  with  a  great  number  of  these  racing  men?     I  am.-Do^ you  happen  to 
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know  a  Mr  Herring?  he  goes  by  the  name  of  Ho^;-ard  on  tlie  turf.  I  never  knew  him 
to  my  recollection  until  I  met  him  at  Staflbrdshire  before  the  Grand  Jury._Do  you  knm,' 
him  by  sight  ?  No,  I  do  uot.-My  reason  for  asking  you  was,  I  intended  to  ask  you  if  he 
had  been  unwell  on  the  Wednesday:  do  you  know  whether  other  racing  men  were  taken 
ill  on  the  Wednesday  at  Shrewsbury  ?  There  were  a  great  number  ;  one  of  my  company 
was  dreadfully  ill,  and  there  was  a  wonder  what  could  cause  it:  we  made  an  observa- 
tion, we  thought  the  water  might  have  been  poisoned  in  Shrewsbury:  we  were  all 
afiected  in  the  same  way  by  sickness.— Without  going  into  it  much  in  detail,  can  you  tell 
me  in  what  way  it  affected  persons  ? 

The  Attoi-neij-General.—  Ajay  person  you  saw  ;  did  you  see  any  person  affected?  They 
were  sick  and  purged.— Whom  did  you  see  yourself  affected  in  that  way  ?  There  was  a 
lady  that  came  to  meet  me  there;  she  was  one;  and  there  was  another  party  in  my 
company— in  fact,  he  was  so  ill  he  could  not  go  to  the  races  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  think  I  heard  you  say  they  were  affected  with  sickness  and 
purging?  They  were.— You  saw  Palmer  with  the  glass  in  his  hand?  Yes.— Did  he  put 
it  up  to  the  light  ?  He  held  it  just  carelessly  up  ;  I  did  not  see  any  substance  in  the 
glass. — Did  he  hold  it  between  his  eyes  and  the  light  so  that  he  could  see  if  there  had 
been  anything  floating  in  it  ?  He  held  it  up  just  in  that  form  {holding  a  glass  vp).— 
Where  was  he  doing  this  ;  was  it  a  passage  that  led  to  a  great  many  rooms  ?  It  was. — 
Was  there  more  than  one  light  in  it  ?  I  could  not  say  positively. — Is  it  a  gaslight  ? 
I  think  it  was  a  chandelier. — You  have  stated  he  said  "  I  will  be  with  you  presently,"  and 
he  held  it  up  to  the  light :  did  you  not  say,  as  some  of  us  understood  you  to  have  said, 
"  he  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  said,  ' I  will  be  with  you  presently'" ?  He  said  "  I  will 
be  with  you  presently"  when  he  carried  the  glass  into  the  room  which  I  supposed  to  be 
unoccupied. —  Did  he  also  say  that  while  he  was  holding  it  to  the  light?  Yes,  just  in 
this  manner,  quite  carelessly. — Nothing  at  that  time  to  excite  suspicion  ?  Quite  calmly. 
— And  at  that  time  you  thought  nothing  of  it?  I  thought  he  was  mixing  up  some  cooling 
draught,  and  he  was  waiting  for  water. — You  were  not  examined  before  the  coroner  ?  No, 
I  was  not. 

The  Attorney-General. — Was  the  brandy-and-water  he  gave  you  hot  or  cold  ?  Cold. — 
You  say  you  are  acquainted  with  many  of  the  men  who  frequent  the  turf;  have  you  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  Palmer  ?  On  friendly  terms.— For  how  long  ?  A  great  number 
of  years  I  have  known  him  as  a  racing  man. 

LAVINIA  BARNES  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
In  November,  18.55,  were  you  in  service  at  the  Talbot  Arms?   Yes. — What  were  you 
there,  in  what  capacity  ?    Waitress.— You  knew  Palmer,  the  prisoner?    Yes. — Did  you 
also  know  Mr.  Cook  ?    Yes.— When  had  you  seen  him ;  on  the  12th  of  November,  as  he 
■was  going  to  Shrewsbury  races ?    Yes. — He  called  there?    Yes. — In  what  state  did  he 
appear  then  as  to  health ;  did  he  speak  to  you  ?    Yes.— How  did  he  appear  as  to  health 
and  spirits?    He  seemed  much  as  usual. — What  was  that?    He  seemed  very  well,  I 
think  ;  he  did  not  complain  of  anything.— Did  you  see  him  on  his  return  from  Shrews- 
bury on  the  15th;  1  think  that  was  the  Thursday  ?    Yes.— On  the  Friday  do  you 
remember  his  coming  back  after  having  dined  with  Palmer?    Yes.— About  wliattime 
did  he  return  to  the  Talbot  Arms  after  dinner?    I  saw  him  between  9  and  10.— Did  he 
speak  to  you  ?    Yes.— Was  he  sober  ?    Yes.— Did  you  attend  him  to  his  room,  or  was  it 
Elizabeth  Mills  ?    Elizabeth  Mills.— Now  on  the  Saturday  did  you  see  him  ?    Yes.— Did 
you  see  him  frequently  during  the  Saturday  ?    I  saw  him  twice.— Do  you  remember  on 
the  Saturday  some  broth  being  sent  over?   Yes.— Was  that  broth  taken  up  to  Mr  Cook. 
Yes  —  By  whom  ?    I  took  it.— Did  Cook  drink  that  broth,  or  not  ?  No  ;  he  said  he  could 
not  take  it,  he  was  too  sick.— Did  you  thereupon  bring  it  down  ?    Yes.— Where  did  you 
put  it  when  you  brought  it  down  and  he  refused  to  take  it  ?    In  the  kitchen.— Atter  you 
had  brought  the  broth  down  and  put  it  in  the  kitchen,  did  you  see  Palmer  and  tell  him 
anything?    Yes.-What  did  you  tell  Palmer  about  that  broth?    That  Cook  could  not 
take  it ;  he  was  too  sick.- Did  Palmer  make  any  reply  ?   Yes.-What^  did  he  say  ?  Tha. 
he  must  have  that.— Was  that  broth  afterwards  taken  up  agam  to  him  ?  ^  es.—My  v.  aom  . 
The  chambermaid,  Elizabeth  Mills.— On  the  Sunday  do  you  remember  f  me  more  broth 
being  sent  over  ?    I  did  not  see  it.- Do  you  remember  whether  El.zabeth  Mills  was  taken 
ill  on  the  Sunday,  or  not  ?  Yes,  she  was—About  what  time,  do  yo,i  rememDer  ?  Between 
12  and  1,  I  think  -Wliere  did  she  go  to  from  her  work  ?  She  went  to  bed.-Did  you  see 
her  vomiting  yourself?    Yes.-Wls  it  violent?  ,Yes.-How  long  did  s^ie  i—  iU 
before  she  came  back  to  her  work?  I  think  it  was  between  4  and  5  w  en  she  came  down 
again.-  Did  she  complain  to  you  at  the  time  of  having  been  ill  trom  the  vomit  ng?  les 
she  said  she  felt  very  sick.-Did  you  see  any  brot_h  upon  the  Sunday  in       ba  in  ? .  I  saw 
it  in  the  kitchen;  I  did  not  see  it  brought.-Had  that  broth  been  made  in  the  Talbot 
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Arms  or  not'  I  do  not  kaow.-On  the  Sunday  do  you  remember  seeing  Palmer  in  tlie 
^ornin^  at  the  Talbot  Arms?  Yes.- About  what  time  did  you  see  h,m  ^^''ZZo 
Sid  8  S  the  mornin-.-Didhe  say  anything  to  you  about  where  l.e  was  going  ?  No,  no. 
?ome  In  vrrnresence?  Yes.-What  dfcl  he  say?  He  told  Elizabeth  Mills  he  was 
?oS'-^  L'nXn'^The^^^  is  one  question  I  omitted^  you  cannot  tell  whether  that  broth 
laTmade  in  the  house;  what  sort  of  a  cup  was  it  in?  It  was  in  a  s.clc-cup  with  two 
handles  -Waslhat  a  cup  belonging  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  or  not  It  was  not.-Do  you 
Sow  what  became  of  it  ■  was  it  sent  away  ?  The  cup  went  back  to  Pa  mer  s.-On  the 
Monday  you  say  yon  heard  him  tell  Elizabeth  Mills  he  was  going  to  London  ;  during  that 
day  did  you  see  Cook  several  times  ?  I  did  not  see  him  till  after  dmner.-D.d  you  see 
hini  during  the  day?  Yes.-Do  you  remember  any  one  coming  to  see  hinii'  Ves.-Uo 
you  remember  Mr.  Saunders,  tbe  trainer  of  Hednesford,  coming?  Yes.-Did  you  take 
anytliing  to  Cook's  room  while  Mr.  Saunders  was  there?  Yes,  some  brandy-and-water. 
—Where  did  you  sleep  that  night;  where  was  your  room  on  that  Monday  night  t  llie 
ne.Kt  room  to  Mr.  Cook's.— Ou  the  Monday  night  did  Palmer  come?  Yes  I  saw  him — 
About  what  time,  as  near  as  you  can  repiember?  Between  8  and  9  I  think  —VS  here  did 
he  go  ?  I  saw  him  go  up-stairs.— Was  that  in  the  direction  of  Cook's  room  ?  Yes.-lJid 
you  see  him  in  Cook's  room  that  night,  or  did  you  only  see  him  go  up-stairs  ?  I  saw  him 
in  Cook's  room  afterwards.— How  late  did  you  see  Palmer  in  Cook's  room  on  that  Monday 
night?  Between  12  and  1  o'clock.— That  was  after  Cook  was  attacked,  after  yon  saw 
him  go  up  stairs.— I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  in  the  room  before  12  or  1.— At  about 
12  o'clock  were  you  alai-med  by  anything?  Yes.  Where  were  you  then?  In  the 
kitchen.— You  had  not  been  to  bed?  No.— What  were  you  alarmed  by?  Mr.  Cook  s 
bell  rang  violently.— That  rang  into  the  kitchen?  Into  a  passage  by  the  kitchen.— Did 
you  go  up  stairs  ?  Yes.— What  did  you  observe  when  you  got  into  the  room ;  what  did 
you  find  there  ?  Mr.  Cnok  was  very  ill,  and  asked  me  to  send  for  Mr.  Palmer.— Did  you 
hear  any  screaming ?  Yes. — What  did  you  hear;  tell  us  all  that  you  heard?  He  was 
screaming  "  Murder  "  and  in  violent  pain  ;  he  said  he  was  suffocating. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  went  up  stairs  ;  did  you  then  go  into  Cook's  room  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — He  said  he  was  suffocating  ?  Yes. — Did  you  observe  anything  about  his 
eyes  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SJiee  objected  to  the  question. 

Lord  Cajipbeli.. — The  question  is  correct. 

Mr.  James. — -Did  you  observe  anything  about  his  eyes?  They  looked  very  wild,  and 
were  standing  a  gi-eat  way  out  of  his  head. — Did  you  observe  him  doing,anything  with  his 
hands  ?  He  was  beating  the  bed  with  his  hands. — ^Will  you  describe  in  what  way  ?  In 
tliis  way,  when  I  saw  him  first  (describinri  it). — -Did  you  leave  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  Boots  for  Palmer?  Yes. — And  left  Elizabeth  Mills  there  ?  She  was  not  there  then. — 
When  did  she  come  ?  I  went  and  'called  her  afterwai'ds. — In  screaming  what  did  you 
hear  him  call  out?  He  was  screaming  "  Murder  !"  he  said  he  was  suffocating;  he  called 
out  "  Murder !"  he  said,  "  Christ  have  mercy  on  my  soul !" — Had  you  ever  seen  any  person 
in  such  a  state  before  ?  No. — ^You  sent  the  Boots  of  the  hotel  over  for  Palmer  ?  Yes. — 
Did  he  come?  Yes. — Did  you  go  up  into  the  room*again  after  Palmer  came  ?  Yes. — In 
what  state  was  Cook  after  Palmer  came  ?  When  I  saw  him  again  he  was'  more  composed. 
— Did  he  speak  to  Palmer  in  your  presence?  Yes. — What  did  he  say  to  him?  "Oh, 
doctor,  I  shall  die  !"  or  some  words  lilce  that. — Did  Palmer  make  any  reply  ?  "  Do  not 
be  alarmed,  lad." — Do  you  remember  any  pills  being  given  ?  I  did  not  see  them  given. — 
Did  you  see  him  drinking  anything  at  all  ?  Yes. — Explain  v/liat  it  was  you  saw  ?  I  saw 
him  drinking  a  darkish  mixture  in  a  glass.- — Did  you  see  who  gave  him  that  ?  I  cannot 
remember  who  gave  it  him  ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand. — Was  Palmer  in  the  room  when  it  was 
given?  Yes. — Did  you  observe  anything  when  he  put  that  glass  to  his  mouth?  He 
snapped  at  the  glass. — Did  you  hear  his  teeth  snap  at  the  glass  ?  Yes. — Did  you  say  you 
saw  the  glass  in  Palmer's  hand  or  not  ?  I  cannot  remember  who  gave  it  him. — There  was 
this  snapping  or  biting  at  the  glass;  did  you  see  it,  or  hear  it?  I  both  saw  it  and  heard 
i'- — Did  that  black-looking  draught  remain  on  his  stomach  or  not?  No,  he  vomited  it. — 
What  time  did  you  leave  him  that  night  after  this  attack  ?  Between  12  and  1. — How  was 
he  then?  He  was  more  composed. — Did  you  see  him  on  the  Tuesday?  Yes. — During 
the  whole  of  the  time  you  saw  him  on  Tuesday  you  say  he  seemed  better  ?  He  was  better 
on  the  Tuesday.- On  the  Tuesday  night  were  you  silarmed  again?  Yes. — About  what 
time  was  that,  and  by  what  were  you  alarmed  ?  A  few  minutes  before  12  Mr.  Cook's  bell 
rang  apiin.— Where  was  that?  In  the  kitchen.— What  did  you  hear?  The  chamber- 
maid Elizabeth  Mills,  went  up  stairs  to  answer  the  bell.— Where  was  she  when  the  bell 
rang  ?  In  the  kitchen  with  me.— What  did  you  do  ?  I  followed  her  up  stairs.— Did  you 
go  into  Mr.  Cook's  room  ?    Not, then,  I  did  not.— Did  yoa  hear  any  noise  ?    I  heard  him 
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m  again  "-What  did  he  say  ?  "Oh,  is  her  aL  he  Un  ito  LeLJ-mly^ 
observe  how  Palmer  was  dressed?  Yes.-How  was  he  dressed?  In  his  usual  wav 
What  was  that  ?  With  a  black  coat  on.- Was  there  anything  peculkr  abo  his  dre^I^ 
S  On^r-''"^  """'A  'f.  Y  V''^  on  Where  dfd  yo^u  Remain  after  L  had  gon; 
I  did^int  ?  "  ^?  '^f  landmg.-Did  you  hear  what  was  going  on  inside  ?  No, 
Lin  tSm^  V"""  ^°  into  the  room  after  some  time?  Yes,  after  Palmer  came  ou 
Yp^"  ^  ''"T  ^^'-T^'^      SO  down  stairs  and  away  for  something? 

Yes  -When  he  came  out  of  the  room  did  he  speak  to  you  ?    Yes.-Did  you  speak  to  him 

wL°di51''' '^rV"  ^'^r^.T^''""^       T'?  *°  I  amnot^quircertain  - 

What  did  he  say  ?    He  said,  "  He  is  not  so  bad  by  a  fiftieth  part  as  he  was  tlie  iii-ht 

S  '^'k   ,  ^P"^'^       l"-"?    Yes.-What  did  you  heaJ 

iilizabeth  Mills  say  to  him  as  he  went  down  ?  I  heard  her  ask  how  Mr  Cook  was  — 
W  hat  did  Palmer  say  ?  He  made  the  same  answer,  «  Not  quite  so  bail  by  a  fiftieth 
part. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Did  he  say  it  twice  ?  We  were  both  together,  and  he  said  it 
to  us  both.  ' 

Mr.  James.— Did  you  go  in  the  room  or  not  before  he  died?  Yes.— Do  you  remember 
seeing  Mr.  Jones  there  in  attendance  upon  him  ?  Yes,  he  was.— What  did  you  hear  pass 
before  he  died ;  do  you  remember  his  making  any  request  of  Mr.  Jones  ?  I  heard  him  ask 
to  be  turned  over.— How  soon  was  that,  after  you  had  gone  into  the  room, 'you  heard  him 
ask  to  be  turned  over  ?  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  I  heard  that  -  Was  the  door  partially 
open  when  Palmer  had  gone  out  ?  No ;  Palmer  was  in  when  he  asked  to  be  turned  over.— 
AVhat  did  you  see  done  then  ?  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  I  heard  him  say  that.— You 
did  not  go  into  the  room  then  ?  Yes,  I  did.— When  you  went  into  the  room  what  did  you 
hear  or  see  done  then  ?  I  cannot  remember  what  I  heard ;  I  do  not  remember  hearing  any- 
thing.— How  soon  did  he  die  after  you  had  got  into  the  room  ?  I  came  out  again  before 
I  heard  of  his  death. — Did  you  see  him  die?  1  did  not— You  were  not  in  the  room  when 
he  died?_  I  was  not. — -After  he  was  dead  were  you  in  the  room  when  Palmer  Avas  there? 
Yes. — Did  you  see  Palmer  doing  anything  with  any  clothes  of  his  ?  He  had  a  coat  in  his 
hand  when  I  went  into  the  room. — What  did  you  observe  him  doing  with  that?  He  was 
feeling  in  the  pockets. — Did  you  see  him  do  anything  else  with  the  clothes  or  the  bolster? 
He  felt  under  the  bolster. — Did  you  say  anything  when  you  saw  him  doing  this?  Yes  ;  I 
said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Cook  cannot  be  dead!"  he  said,  "  He  is;  I  knew  he  would  be."— Did  you 
leave  him  in  the  room  with  the  dead  body?  Yes. — This  was  on  the  Tuesday;  do  you 
remember  seeing  Palmer  on  the  Thursday  following  ?  Yes. — Where  did  he  come  to  you  ? 
I  met  him  in  the  hall. — ^In  the  hall  of  the  hotel  ?  Yes. — What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  He 
asked  me  for  the  key  of  Mr.  Cook's  bedroom. — That  was  the  room  in  which  the  body 
lay  ?  Yes. — Had  you  the  care  of  the  key  ?  No  ;  it  was  in  the  bar,  and  I  fetched  it — 
Did  he  tell  you,  or  say  anything,  or  give  any  reason  why  he  wanted  it?  He  said  he 
wanted  some  books  and  papers,  and  a  paper-knife. — What  for,  did  he  say  ?  They  were  to 
go  back  to  the  stationer's  where  he  had  them  from,  or  he  should  have  to  pay  for  them. — 
Did  you  go  into  the  room  with  him  ?  Yes. — -While  you  were  in  the  room  with  him  did  he 
request  you  to  go  to  Miss  Bond's  for  anything  ?    Yes,  for  some  things  she  had. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  things  ?  Books. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — She  was  the  housekeeper  ?    Yes.  ' 

Mr,  James. — You  went  down  with  a  message  with  which  he  had  sent  you  ?  Yes. — 
Did  you  go  back  to  the  room  ?  Yes,  and  took  the  books  with  me.— What  sort  of  books 
were  they  ?  One  had  a  green  lining  on  it— They  were  books  for  reading,  novels  ?  Yes. 
— When  you  came  back  with  the  message,  did  you  find  Palmer  still  in  Mr.  Cook's  room  ? 
Yes. — What  was  he  doing  in  Mr.  Cook's  room  when  you  came  back?  Looking  for  a 
paper-knife. — Where  was  he  looking  ?  Ou  the  chest  of  drawers,  among  some  books  and 
clothes  belonging  to  Mr.  Cook.—  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  paper-knife  he  was  looking 
for?  He  told  me  he  could  not  find  it— What  was  it  he  said  to  30U?  He  said,  "I 
cannot  find  the  knife  anywhere."— In  what  drawers  was  he  searching  :  were  there  any 
papers  of  Mr.  Cook  there  when  he  told  you  he  could  not  lind  the  knife  anywhere  ?  He 
was  not  searching  in  drawers;  it  was  on  the  top  of  the  drawers. — Afterwards  did  Miss 
Bond,  the  housekeeper,  come  into  the  room,  and  you  left  ?  Yes.— Yon  remember  Mr. 
Jones  coming  on  the  Tuesday,  the  same  Mr.  Jones  of  Lutterworth  that  slept  in  his 
room?  Yes.— Did  you  see  him  on  the  Friday  with  Palmer?  Yes.— Did  you  hear 
Mr.  Jones  say  anything  to  Palmer  about  Mr.  Cook's  betting-book  ?    Yes.— What  did  he 
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say'  He  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  it  was.— What- did  Palmer  say?  I  cannot 
remember  what  he  said  now.~Did  he  say  anything  about  looking  for  it  ?  Yes,  he  said 
"  it  would  be  sure  to  be  found ;"  and  he  asked  me  and  the  chambei-maid  to  go  and  look 
for  it. 

Lord  Campbell.— Who  said  "  it  would  be  sure  to  be  found  "  ?  Palmer. 

Mr.  James— This  was  on  the  Friday  ?  Yes.— When  he  said  "  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
found,"  and  you  were  to  go  and  look  for  it,  did  he  £ay  anything  more  about  it?  He 
said,  "  it  was  not  worth  anything  to  anyone  else  but  him."— To  Mr.  Cook  I  suppose  he 
meant  ?  Yes.— About  what  time  on  the  Friday  was  this,  do  you  remember  ?  Between 
3  and  4  o'clock,  I  think.— Do  you  remember  Mr.  Stephens  being  at  the  Talbot  Arms  ? 
Yes.— How  long  was  this  before  Mr.  Stephens  left  the  hotel  when  Palmer  said  the 
betting-book  would  be  of  no  use  to  anybody  ?  Mr.  Stephens  left  about  half-past  4 
o'clock.— After  this  had  been  said,  did  Palmer  say  anything  about  going  "with  you  to 
look  for  it  ?  We  went  up  stairs  to  look  for  it,  and  could  not  find  it.— Palmer  did  not  go 
up  with  you?  No.— Did  you  hunt  everywhere  for  it?  Yes,  we  searched  the  beds. — 
The  drawers  ?  We  did  not  look  in  the  drawers  ;  we  looked  under  the  bed  and  all  round 
the  room. 

Lord  Campbell.— Were  those  the  drawers  that  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Cook  ?  There 
were  two  chests  of  drawers  in  the  room. 

Mr.  James. — Were  they  locked  or  open  ?  Open. — Did  you  go  down  and  state  you 
had  not  been  able  to  find  it  ?  Yes. — Whom  did  you  see  ?  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Jones. — 
You  told  Palmer  you  could  not  find  it  ?  Yes. — What  did  Palmer  say  to  you  ?  He  said, 
"  Oh,  it  will  be  found  somewhere ;  I  will  go  with  you  and  look  myself." — Did  he  go 
■with  you?  No. — What  did  he  do  then?  He  went  out  of  the  house,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  afterwards. — You  stated  that  Palmer  had  been  there  on  the  Thursday,  and  had  been 
alone  in  the  room  ;  how  long  was  Palmer  altogether  in  Mr.  Cook's  room  on  the  Thurs- 
day ?  I  do  not  know  what  time  he  came  out ;  I  did  not  see  him  come  out. — You  opened 
the  door  for  him  to  come  in,  and  did  not  see  him  come  away  ?  I  cannot  remember  seeing 
him. — Why  did  you  not  look  in  the  drawers  ;  was  there  any  reason  for  your  not  search- 
ing there  for  the  betting-book  ?    There  was  no  reason  whatever. 

Lord  Campbell. — Why  did  you  not  expect  to  find  it  there  ?  There  were  some 
people  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Cook's  corpse,  nailing  the  cofiin,  and  they  stood  at  the  side 
of  the  drawers. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. 
You  say  that  some  broth  was  sent  up,  and  that  Mr.  Cook  could  not  take  it ;  he  was 
too  sick;  and  that  Palmer  came  over  shortly  afterwards  and  said  "he  must  have  it;" 
were  those  the  words  ?  Yes.— Did  he  say  why  he  must  have  it  ?  No.— Did  he  say 
anything  to  the  effect,  "  Why,  he  has  eaten  nothing  for  several  days  "  ?  I  cannot  remem- 
ber that  he  did.— Did  he  ask  whether  anything  had  been  eaten  by  him?  Not  of  me. — 
You  know  in  fact  that  Mr.  Cook  had  had  no  substantial  food  ?  He  had  coffee  and  cocoa, 
and  something  like  that. 

The  Attomeij-General.—Yoxi  will  recollect  that  he  dined  at  Palmer's  on  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—J ust  so :  I  had  forgotten  that.— What  time  was  that  on  the  Saturday  ? 
Between  12  and  1  o'clock.— You  say  that  on  the  Monday  evening  you  saw  Palmer 
hetween  8  and  9  o'clock  going  up  stairs,  and  you  did  not  see  him  again  until  Mr.  Cook 
was  taken  ill  about  12  o'clock:  you  -say  between  8  and  9  o'clock;  are  you  sure  it  was 
^tore  9  o'clock?  I  am  not  quite  certain.— Are  you  sure  it  was  before  |  past  9  o'clock? 
P<o — You  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  at  the  time,  I  suppose,  to  what  the  exact 
hour  I  did  not.    Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  before  10  o'clock  ?— Yes.    You  knew 

he  bad  been  to  London?— Yes.  Did  you  know  about  what  hour  the  train  came  back 
trom  i-ondon  t~l  did  not.  Is  there  an  omnibus  from  Rugeley  or  a  fly  to  go  to  tlie 
sution  -—Yes,  there  is  an  omnibus  from  the  hotel  that  goes  to  the  station.— What  time 
does  it  go  ^— About  i  past  7  it  starts  from  the  hotel.— How  many  miles  has  it  to  co  ?  It 
IS  not  one  mile  from  the  station.-Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  express  train  comes  in 
to  Kugeley  from  London  ?  I  do  not.-Can  you  give  me  any  notion  of  it?  I  cannot  — 
hp°fnL  ,       f  ^''^^  "^  '■  H'""^  ^^'''^  ^   ^      uot.-But  you  think  it  must  have  been 

Mn V  .  °         ^^""l       '^"^  '^"'"•^       ^°       Pe'-sist  in  that  ?    I  tliink  it  was. 

abo,ZnV  been  a  quarter  past  10  o'clock?  you  can  easily  have  been  mistaken 

aoout  an  hour :  are  you  quite  certain  it  was  before  10  o'clock  ?  1  cannot  remember  now 
twlfto  StV'^r'  °'i"^^Monday  evening,  he  gave  Mr.  Cook  somi: 

wKve  ttohi^^'Ti    '  '"''PP.'u  8l"««-"'^l         S'"d,  "I  cannot  remember 

h^ftVZ  r.if  I         '•  u  "^'^  ^^"^^  Cook's  hands  ?    I  saw  him  drinkinc 

but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Palmer  or  the  chambermaid  that  gave  it  to  him  -ofd 
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you  see  the  glass  in  Mr  Cook's  hand  ?  I  cannot  remember  ;  I  saw  him  drinkin{r.-Did 
you  see  Ins  hand  up  to  the  glass  I  think  I  did.-His  fingers  ^vere  round  the  flass  in 
the  usua  way,  as  when  a  man  holds  a  glass  to  drink  ?  I  think  it  was  as  if  he  was  going 
to  catch  hold  of  It ;  but  somebody  else  was  holding  it.-Did  you  see  the  hand  touch  tht 
glass  ?  I  cannot  remember  that.— Perhaps  you  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  he  did  not 
ho  c  the  glass  himself  i-  I  remember  some  one  was  holding  it  for  him.— Might  he  not  be 
holding  It  too  ?  He  might.— \  ou  told  us  just  now  you  did  not  search  the  drawers ;  there 
were  some  uiidertakc-rs  who  were  doing  their  office  in  the  room  :  were  the  drawers  full  of 
Mr.  Cook  s  liueu  ^  There  was  some  in.— In  all  the  drawers?  lu  some  of  the  drawers 
—Several  of  them,  I  suppose  ?  Yes.— Had  Mr.  Cook  many  clothes  there  ?  Yes.— Two 
or  three  suits  of  clothes?  I  cannot  say  how  many;  there  was  a  portmanteau  full.— 
Besides  what  were  m  the  drawers  ?  Yes.— And  I  suppose  a  great-coat  ?  I  cannot  re- 
member exactly  ;  he  had  an  overcoat  there.— And  dress-clothes  ?  Yes  —And  morning 
clothes  ?  Yes.— How  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  was  the  door  locked  ?  I  cannot 
remember  how  soon  ;  it  was  locked  that  night. 

The  Attorney-General— You  mean  the  night  of  the  death  ?  Yes,  after  the  corpse  was 
laid  out  it  was  locked. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Were  the  women  sent  for  to  lay  out  the  corpse  during  the  night, 
before  it  was  daylight  ?  Yes.— And,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  that,  was  the  door  locked  ? 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  as  soon  as  that ;  it  was  locked  in  the  morning  when  I  got  up. 
—Do  you  know  who  had  the  key?  Yes. — Who?  Miss  Bond,  iu  the  bar.— When  did 
the  undertalvers  first  go  there  ?  The  following  morning. — How  long  were  they  there  ? 
I  cannot  say. — An  hour  or  two  ?  No;  I  did  not  see  them  come  out,  so  I  cannot  say. — ■ 
After  they  had  been  there,  was  the  door  locked  again  ?  Yes. — Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
Yes. — Then,  I  suppose  they  had  to  come  again  with  the  dead-clothes  and  the  shell  of  the 
coffin  ?  Yes. — When  did  they  bring  them?  I  cannot  remember. — 'Was  it  on  the  Friday? 
You  saw  them  doing  work  at  the  coffin  on  the  Friday,  the  day  Mr.  Stephens  was  there, 
■was  it  on  that  day  ?  1  think  the  shell  was  in  the  room  before  that :  it  came  on  Thursday 
night :  I  am  not  certain. — Do  you  remember  at  what  hour  they  came  ?  No. — They  had 
the  key,  and  were  allowed  to  go  up  alone ;  nobody  with  them :  is  that  so  ?  Yes. — How 
many  of  them  were  there  ?  I  cannot  remember.— Ou  the  Friday,  when  Mr.  Stephens  was 
there,  had  they  been  long  in  the  room  then?  They  merely  came  to  screw  the  coffin  up. 
— Had  the  body  been  put  into  the  coffin  the  day  before,  or  was  it  done  then?  It  was  put 
into  the  coffin  on  that  day;  the  women  put  it  in. — Then,  the  women  were  in  the  room 
with  the  undertakers :  was  anybody  else  there  besides  the  women  and  the  undertakers? 
Me  and  the  chambermaid  were  in.— Anybody  else  ?  I  do  not  remember  any  one  else. — 
You^  were  not  there  all  the  time  they  were  there?  No. — You  went  out  and  in?  Yes. — 
How  many  persons  were  employed  about  this  by  the  undertaker  ?    I  saw  three. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attornetj-General. 

I  understand  you  to  say  on  the  Tuesday  night  after  Mr.  Cook  died,  the  door  was 
locked  ?  It  was  locked  before  I  got  up  in  the  morning. — When  the  women  came  to  lay 
out  the  body  was  the  door  locked  then  ;  had  it  to  be  opened  for  them  ?  No,  it  was  opeu 
then. — They  went  in  and  laid  out  the  body  ?  Yes.— Was  any  one  with  them  at  the  time 
they  were  doing  that?  I  was  in,  and  the  chambermaid  was  in.— Did  you  remain  there 
as  long  as  the  women  remained  there  ?  No,  I  went  iu  and  out. — Was  the  chambermaid 
there  all  the  time?— No,  I  think  not.-  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  the  women  were 
left  alone  at  any  time  ?  Yes,  they  were.  — How  long  were  they  there  ?  I  left  them  there 
when  I  went  to  bed,  so  that  I  cannot  say.— Then  you  were  about  the  room  on  that  occa- 
sion, after  the  death,  while  the  women  were  laying  him  out  ?  Yes.— Did  you  show  the 
women  into  the  room?— I  did  not.— Who  did  ?  I  cannot  say  ;  I  did  not  see  them  go  in. 
—While  the  women  were  there  did  you  see  anything  of  a  small  book,  like  a  pocket-book, 
on  the  glass  of  the  dressing-table?  Yes.— Did  you  ever  see  that  book  there  while  Mr. 
Cook  was  there?  Yes  ;  not  after  he  was  ill,  I  never  saw  it;  I  saw  it  before,  but  not 
afterwards.— When  was  it  you  last  saw  it  ?  I  cannot  remember  ;  I  had  seen  him  with  it 
in  his  hand. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  see  it  at  any  time  after  his  return  from  Shrewsbury  races  ? 

No. 

The  Attoi-ncy-Gcneral.—^'h.(^  you  went  up-stairs  to  look  for  this  book  you  did  not 
look  into  the  drawers  ?  I  did  not.-Did  Mills  ?  I  do  not  remember  she  did  ;  she  might, 
but  I  cannot  say.— Where  did  you  look  ?  I  looked  on  the  bed  and  under  the  bed ;  she 
helped  me. 

The  Court  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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ANNE  ROWLEY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Welshy. 
Do  you  live  at  Rugeley  ?    Yes.— Have  you  been  iu  the  habit  of  being  employed  as 
charwoman  by  Mr.  Palmer  ?    Yes. — Do  you  remember  the  Saturday  before  Cook  died  ? 

Yes.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Palmer  sending  you  to  Mr.  Robinson's,  of  the  Albion,  on 

that  day?  Yes.— For  what?  A  little  broth.— For -whom ?  For  Mr.  Cook.— Did  you 
fetch  it  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Cabipbell.— Where  is  the  Albion  ?  At  Rugeley,  in  Albion  Street.— How  far  is 
it  from  the  Talbot  Arms  ?    A  small  distance. — It  is  an  inn  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  TFrf%.— Did  yon  bring  it  to  Palmer's  house  ?  Yes.— What  did  you  do  -with  it 
■when  you  got  to  Palmer's  house  ?  As  I  was  taking  it  through  the  back  kitchen  I  put  a 
little  salt,  and  I  put  it  by  the  fire  to  warm ;  it  was  not  warm. — When  you  had  done  so 
did  you  go  about  your  work  iu  another  part  of  the  house?  Yes,  I  went  in  the  back 
kitchen  again. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  you  leave  it  at  the  fire  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Wclshj. — Did  Mr.  Palm'er  bring  it  to  you  there,  when  it  was  hot  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Cabipbell. — Brought  it  to  you  where?    In  the  back  kitchen. 

Mr.  Wehbij. — Did  he  pour  it  into  a  cup  ?  Yes.  I  held  the  cup,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
poured  it  in. — What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  with  it?  That  1  was  to  take  it  across  to  Mr. 
Masters's,  for  Mr.  Cook. — Is  Mr.  Masters's  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  Yes. — Did  he  tell  you 
anything  more  ?  I  was  to  say  to  wlioever  I  gave  it  to  to  ask  Mr.  Cook  if  he  would  take 
a  little  bread  or  a  little  toast  with  it,  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  had  sent  it. — Did  you 
take  it  to  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  say  why  you  were  to  say  Mr.  Smith  had  sent  it?  No. 

Mr.  Wolshij. — Did  he  say  what  Mr.  Smith  ?  It  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith. — There  is  a 
gentleman  living  there  of  the  name  of  .Jeremiah  Smith,  is  there?  Not  at  Mr.  Masters's. 
— In  Rugeley  ?    Yes. — What  is  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith  ?    An  attorney. 

Lord  Campbell. — Is  that  the  Mr.  Smith  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Jerry  Smith  ? 
Yes. 

Mr.  Welshy. — Is  Mr.  Jerry  Smith  a  friend  of  Mr.  Palmer's  ?  Yes,  he  used  to  visit 
Mr.  Palmer.— Did  you  take  it  to  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  Yes. — ^And  gave  it  to  Lavinia 
Barnes,  I  believe  ?    Yes,  I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Sliee. 
Was  Mr.  Smith  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  at  the  Albion?  Yes,  he  goes  there  to  his 
meals  a  good  deal,  I  think. — Were  you  so  circumstanced  respecting  him  as  to  know  where 
he  might  have  passed  the  night  upon  any  particular  night  ?  No. — You  do  not  know 
where  he  slept  on  the  Sunday  night  ?  No.— Do  you  know  whether  he  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Cook  ?    Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  ever  see  them  together  ?  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cook  up  at 
Mr.  Smith's. 

Mr.  Serjeant  -S/icc- Have  you  known  them  to  dine  together?  No,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  have:  Mr.  Cook  was  to  have  dined  at  Mr.  Smith's  that  day,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
go.— Do  you  know  whose  broth  it  was  or  who  ordered  it  at  the  Albion ;  have  you  the 
means  of  knowing  that  ?  The  landlady  and  me  took  it  up,  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Smith's 
orders. 

Mr.  Attorney-General — Did  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— What  time  do  you  think  there  was  between  the  broth  beino- 
brought  m  to  you  and  the  time  when  it  was  taken  to  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  About  five 
mmutes,  I  think. 

CHARLES  HAWLEY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 
Are  you  a  gardener  residing  at  Rugeley?    Yes.-Were  you  occasionally  employed 
by  the  prisoner  ?    ^es.-Do  you  recollect  goihg  to  his  house  on  the  Sunday  before  Mr 
Cook  died?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — How  were  you  employed  for  him  ?    As  gardener. 

w>,5/'"  ^°f'^''"-7How  came  you  to  go  there  on  the  Sunday?  Mr.  Palmer  asked  me 

vou  thn'tv  T  i"^  Coo"^— Where  did  you  see  him  when  he  asked 
you  tnat  f    hi  his  own  house. 

SainT"vSfS;:7^"^wwT  liouse  on  Sunday?    I  am  in  the  habit  of 

f^^A  ^A  "^'^"•■-^V'lat  t'me  of  the  day  was  it  when  he  asked  you  that?  Between 
twelve  and  one.  Did  he  give  you  the  broth  to  take  ?  Yes.-What  was  it  in?  Tn  n 
small  cup  with  a  cover.-Did  he  tell  you  what  to  do  with  it  ?    To  "akeTt  across  to  "he 
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Talbot  Arms  for  Mr.  Cook.— Did  you  do  so  ?    I  did  — W-is  tho  hmtl,  t 
tell  l  did  not  look  at  it.-Did  yo,/feel  it?    No,  I  dJd  nl-wLm  did gi  eTt'r' 
If  Al'-M    T°"'  ^!  tl'e«<:"-aut  girls.-Do  you  know  which?    I  cannot  tel  whethe^  ii 
Avab  Mills,  I  cannot  say;  it  .vas  one  of  the  two.-Eithcr  Mills  or  Lavinia  Barnes?  Yes. 

SARAH  BOND  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  HwWeston. 
Were  you  the  hoiisekeeper  at  the  Talbot  Arms  in  November  last  ?  Yes  -  Did  voukuow 
S;-;ct"?^'r'".S"°f    Yes,  I  did.- 1  believe  he  had  been  stayin^'thcS  d^uHngX 
S/^' N       t    V    v-"?"^  e°ing  to  the  Shrewlbury  races  on  the 

12th  of  November  ?    Yes,  I  do.-When  did  he  come  back  ;  on  Thursday,  I  believe. 

Lord  Campbell.— There  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  Huddleston.—T>\i\  you  see  him  on  the  Thursday  niglit  ?  Yes,  I  did  —Did  he  sav 
any  thmg  to  you  about  his  state  of  health  ?  I  heard  him  say  he  was  very  poorly  —I 
believe  you  did  not  see  him  on  Friday  or  Saturday  ?  No,  I  did  not.-At  what  time  did 
you  see  him  on  Sunday  ?  I  saw  him  about  eight  o'clock.— About  eight  o'clock  in  the/ 
mormng  or  evemng?  The  evening.— Where  was  he?  He  was  in  bed -Did  he  say 
anything  to  you  about  his  health  ?  He  said  he  had  been  very  ill,  but  he  was  better  — 
Did  you  seethe  prisoner  on  Sunday  night?  I  did.— When  did  you  see  him?  Vei-y 
soon  after  I  came  up  into  Cook's  room.— Did  you  say  anything  to  him?  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Cook  ;  he  told  me  he  was  better.— Had  anybody  slept  in  Cook's 
room  with  him  up  to  Sunday  night  ?  On  Saturday  night  he  had  some  one  with  him.— 
Did  you  say  anything  to  Palmer  about  any  person  ?  I  mentioned  to  him  about  having 
some  one  with  him;  he  said  either  him  or  Mr.  Jerry  Smith  would  be  with  him  that 
night;  he  would  not  be  left.— That  was  on  Saturday  night?  Yes.— Did  you  say 
anythmg  to  him  about  any  person  sleeping  with  him  on  Sunday  night?  Y'es,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  not  wish  some  one  to  be  with  him  ;  he  said  he  was  so  much  better 
he  would  not  require  any  one  ;  he  would  be  much  better  without  it.— Did  you  mention 
the  name  of  any  one  to  sleep  with  him  ?  The  Boots  who  lives  there.— What  is  his  name  ? 
Daniel  Jenkins. — You  asked  him  if  Daniel  Jenkins  should  sleep  in  the  room  ?  Yes,  I 
did.— When  you  mentioned  Daniel  Jenkins's  name  did  he  say  anything  ?  He  said  he 
would  much  rather  he  would  not ;  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  would  be  better  alone. — 
Did  you  see  Palmer  again  the  next  morning,  the  Monday  morning  ?  Yes,  I  did. — At 
what  time  ?  It  was  a  little  before  seven. — Where  ?  He  came  into  the  kitchen  to  me. — 
Did  he  say  anything  to  you?  I  asked  how  Mr.  Cook  was  ;  he  said  he  was  better,  and  he 
asked  me  to  make  him  a  cup  of  cofi'ee. — Did  he  say  how  the  cup  of  coffee  was  to  be  made, 
whether  it  was  to  be  strong  or  weak  or  how  ?  He  did  not  say.— Did  you  make  the 
coffee  ?  I  did. — Did  he  remain  in  the  kitchen  while  you  made  the  cofiee  ?  Yes,  he  did. 
—What  did  you  do  with  the  coffee  when  you  had  made  it  ?  He  took  it  from  me  ;  I  gave 
it  him,  and  he  took  it  from  me  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Cook.—  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about 
where  he  was  going  that  day  ?  Y'es,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  London. — Did  he  say 
anything  about  Mr.  Jones?  Yes,  he  told  me  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Jones  to  come  and 
be  with  him,  because  he  was  going  to  London  ;  he  thought  it  would  be  better. — Did  you 
see  Cook  on  the  Monday  night?  Yes,  I  did. — You  went  up  to  his  room  I  believe?  I 
went  up  to  his  room. — How  came  you  to  go  there  ?  The  waitress  came  and  told  me  he 
was  very  ill. — At  what  time  was  that?  It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve. — When  you 
went  into  the  room  was  there  any  person  with  him  ?  Not  any  one. — Had  you  heard  the 
bell  ring  before?  No,  I  did  not  hear  the  bell  ring. — Where  was  he  when  you  went  into 
the  room  ?  He  was  on  the  bed,  he  was  sitting  up  a  little. — In  what  state  was  he  ?  He 
seemed  irritable,  he  seemed  to  be  rather  disappointed  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Palmer  ;  he  said 
it  was  Mr.  Palmer  that  he  wanted.— Did  you  stay  in  the  room  or  did  you  go  out?  I 
went  out. — How  long  might  you  hare  been  in  the  room  altogether  ?  Not  above  two  or 
three  minutes. — How  was  he  in  the  bed  when  you  went  in  ?  He  was  sitting  up  a  little, 
resting  on  his  elbow.— Did  you  go  down  stairs  ?  I  did  not  go  down  stairs ;  I  was  going 
for  a  candle,  but  he  told  me  not  to  get  a  candle,  he  did  not  want  a  light ;  I  went  on  the 
landing.— Did  Mr.  Palmer  come  ?  He  did.— What  took  place  when  Mr.  Palmer  came ; 
where  were  you  ?  I  was  on  the  landing. — Could  you  see  into  the  room  ?  1  could  see 
into  the  room.— Can  you  tell  me  what  was  done;  did  Palmer  go  into  the  room?  Yes, 
he  did,  he  went  into  the  room.— What  was  done  ?  1  could  not  see  what  was  doing,  but  I 
heard  he  was  giving  him  some  pills.— What  did  Palmer  do ;  did  he  leave  the  room  again  ? 
He  left  the  room  to  fetch  some  medicine.— And  then  came  back  again  ?  Yes.— How  long 
was  he  away  altogether?  Not  many  minutes. -When  he  came  back  did  you  hear 
anything  in  the  room?  Nothing  but  hearing  Mr.  Cook  was  very  sick  and  very  ill.— 
Was  anything  else  said  or  done  ?  He  told  Mr.  Palmer  he  thought  he  should  die,  and  he 
must  not  leave  him. 
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Lord  CAMPBELL.-D;d  YOU  hear  that  ?  Yes.-When  you  vreve  in  the  passage?  I 
was  in  the  passa-e  ;  Palmer" told  him  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Hnddlestonc.-Ur.  Palmer  came  out  again:  did  you  say  anything  to  him  about 
Cook's  relatives?  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  relativesy-What  answer  did  he  make  ? 
He  sakl  he  hid  only  a  stepfather.-You  did  not  see  Cook  again  I  believe,  till  the  next 
day  t le  Tiiesday?  On  Tuesday  I  saw  him.-Wlien  was  that?  It  was  between  3  and 
4  —That  was  when  Mr.  Jones  came  ?  Yes.— Did  you  take  him  up  anything  during  that 
d'av  '  I  took  him  a  little  jelly  .—At  what  time  was  that  ?  It  was  a  little  after  6.— I  think 
Toudid  not  again  see  Cook  alive?  No.-How  was  he  when  you  took  him  up  the 
fellv  '  He  seemed  very  anxious  for  it,  and  he  said  if  he  did  not  have  something  he  thought 
he  =houId  die.- Did  he  seem  to  you  to  be  better  ?  I  thought  he  seemed  a  little  better.— 
You  did  not  see  him  again  alive?  I  do  not  think  I  did.— On  the  Wednesday  morning  did 
you  "-et  the  key  of  the  room?  Yes,  I  did. -At  what  time  in  the  morning?  Between 
8  and  9.— I  believe  you  locked  the  door?  Y''es.— The  door  of  the  bedroom?  Yes.— 
What  did  you  do  with  the  key  ?  I  took  care  of  it.— Did  you  give  it  to  any  person  ?  I 
o-ave  it  to  Mr.  Tolly  the  barber,— When  did  you  give  the  key  to  the  barber?  It  was 
about  9  o'clock.— On  the  Wednesday  ?  On  the  Wednesday.— Did  you  give  the  key  to 
Lavinia  Barnes  on  Thursday?  Yes,  I  did.— After  you  had  given  the  key  to  Lavinia 
Barnes  on  Thursday,  did  you  go  up  stairs  into  the  room?  Yes,  I  did.— Who  was  in  the 
room  when  you  went  up  ?  I  met  Mr.  Palmer  just  coming  out  of  the  room.— Did  you 
lock  the  door  after  he  came  out  ?  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  locked  it  or  Mr.  Palmer  ;  he 
gave  me  the  key.— The  door  was  locked?  Yes.— Did  you  give  up  that  key  when  Mr. 
Stephens  came  on  the  Friday  ?  Yes.— To  whom  did  you  give  it  then  ?  I  think  I  gave  it 
to  the  undertaker. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

At  what  time  did  you  see  Palmer  on  Monday  evening  ?  It  was  about  12,  a  little 
before  12. — Not  before  in  the  course  of  the  evening?  No,  1  had  not  seen  him. — Can  you 
tell  me  when  the  passengers  by  the  express  train  from  London  arrive  at  Rugeley  in  the 
evening?  The  last  train  which  stops  at  Eugeley  is  about  8  o'clock. — That  is  not  the 
express?  No. — The  express  does  not  go  to  Rugeley?  No. — It  is  necessary  for  passengers 
coming  by  the  express  to  have  a  fly  or  some  conveyance  from  Stafibrd  ?  Yes. — Can  you  tell 
me  at  what  time  they  would  arrive  in  the  ordinary  course  ?  I  cannot. — Would  they 
arrive  much  before  10  ?  I  cannot  say. — Did  you  not  say  Cook  seemed  rather  irritable 
about  Palmer  not  being  there?  When  I  went  into  the  room  he  seemed  disappointed  that 
it  was  not  Mr.  Palmer;  he  said  it  was  Mr.  Palmer  he  wanted.- — Did  he  seem  in  other 
respects  unwell?  I  thought  he  seemed  worse  than  he  was.— Did  you  talk  to  him  at  any 
time  ?  I  offered  to  light  his  candle,  but  he  told  me  not ;  so  I  left  the  room. — How  long 
was  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  ?  Not  above  two  or  three  minutes. — Theu  he 
was  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  you  said,  I  think?  Yes. — Did  you  hear  him  on  Monday  state 
anything  about  his  illness  the  night  before?  That  would  be  on  Sunday  night:  he  told 
the  chambermaid  how  ill  he  was. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Never  mind  what  he  told  her;  were  you  present?  No,  I  was 
not  present  when  he  was  ill  on  Sunday  night. — Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  his 
being  ill  on  Sunday  night?    She  told  me. 

Mr.  Grove. — When  you  went  in  he  said  it  was  Mr.  Palmer  he  wanted  ?  Yes. — I  think 
it  was  Barnes  who  told  you  he  was  so  ill,  which  led  you  to  go  up  stairs  ?  Yes. — What 
had  become  of  Barnes  in  the  mean  while  ?  She  had  gone  to  fetch  the  doctor.— The  first 
you  heard  of  it  was  when  Barnes  came  down  in  that  way  to  fetch  the  doctor,  she  told 
you  how  ill  he  was  ?  Yes.— That  induced  you  to  go  up  stairs  ?  Yes. — How  soon  after 
you  left  his  room  did  Mr.  Palmer  come?  Directly. — You  remained  upon  the  landing? 
Yes.— What  led  you  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  what  relatives  the  man  had  ?  I  thought  he 
seemed  so  very  ill  that  it  was  necessary  to  know. — Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  you  had 
seen  when  you  went  into  the  room  ?  Yes  ;  and  after  Mr.  Palmer  was  in  he  seemed  so 
ill,  he  told  Mr.  Palmer  he  thought  he  should  die. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HENRY  JONES  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

I  believe  you  are  a  surgeon  and  medical  practitioner  living  at  Lutterworth  ?    I  am  

How  long  have  you  been  in  practice?  Fifteen  years.— I  believe  you  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  deceased  Cook?  I  was.— Did  he  from  time  to  time  reside  at  your 
house?  He  did.— How  long  had  you  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him?  Nearly 
fave  years.— What  aged  man  was  he?  Twenty-eight.-Twenty-eight  when  he  died? 
Yes.— Unmarried  I  believe?  Unmarried.— And  of  no  profession?  No  profession  — 
Was  he  originally  educated  for  any  profession?  For  the  law.— I  believe  of  late  years 
he  had  entirely  addicted  himself  to  the  turf?    Yes,  and  to  agriculture  a  litUe.-Had  he 
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any  farm?  Yes.— Where?  That  was  some  years  ago;  two  or  three  years  affo.-For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  not  ?  No.-Did  he  keep  race-horses  ?  He  kept  race- 
horses.-Aud  betted  on  the  ti.rf?  Yes. -Do  you  know  when  he  became  acquaintl-d  with 
the  prisouer  WiUmm  Palmer  ^  No,  I  do  not.-How  long  have  you  known  of  their 
intimacy  More  than  twelve  months  I  have  known  of  their  intimacy.— Did  he  consider 
your  house  at  Lutterworth  as  his  home  ?  He  did.— I  suppose  you  attended  him  from 
tmie  to  time  professionally  if  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  him?  I  did  —What 
had  been  the  state  of  his  health?  His  health  was  generally  gOod.— We  have  heard  it 
stated  that  he  was  not  of  a  strong,  robust  constitution,  but  his  health  was  generally  good? 
His  health  was  generally  good ;  he  was  not  very  robust.— Was  he  a  man  of  active 
habits?  Yes,  in  general. -I  think  he  hunted  and  played  cricket?  Yes,  both.— I  sup- 
pose you  were  aware  when  the  Shrewsbury  races  were  to  take  place  ?  Yes  —Did  he 
invite  you  to  come  over  and  see  his  horse  run  ?  Yes ;  I  had  a  letter  to  that  effect.— 
And  I  believe  you  went  over  in  consequence  ?  Yes.—  Did  you  spend  the  Tuesday  the 
13th  with  him  the  day  his  horse  ran?  Yes.— That  was  Polestar?  Polestar.— You 
are  aware  I  suppose  that  the  horse  won  ?  Yes.— He  was  staying  at  the  Raven  Hotel, 
I  believe;  you  dined  with  liim  at  the  Raven  Hotel?  I  did.— And  some  other  friends? 
Several  others. — The  horse  having  won,  I  suppose  there  was  a  little  extra  champagne  ? 
Yes.— How  late  did  you  stay  ?  I  stayed  till  12  o'clock.— Did  you  remain  at  the  table 
till  then?  No. — What  time  did  you  dine?  Between  6  and  7  we  dined.— At  what 
time  did  the  party  break  up?  Between  8  and  9  I  should  imagine.— Did  he 
accompany  you  anywhere?  He  accompanied  me  down  the  town  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Frail,  the  clerk  of  the  course. — You  were  going  off  by  the  train?  Yes.— On  your  way 
to  the  train  did  you  call  at  Mr.  Frail's  ?  We  went  to  Frail's.— Frail  was  the  clerll  of  the 
course  I  think  ?  Yes. — .Were  you  present  at  any  conversation  which  took  place  between 
Cook  and  Frail?  Yes;  and  Whitehouse — Whitehouse  the  jockey — was  there. — I  sup- 
pose the  conversation  turned  upon  racing  matters?  Entirely. — Do  j'ou  remember 
whether  Cook  produced  his  betting-book  upon  that  occasion  ?  I  saw  him  produce  his 
betting-book  to  Whitehouse.— Did  he  calculate  his  winnings?  He  did. — On  the  horse? 
Yes. — Did  you  see  his  book?  I  saw  the  book;  I  did  not  examine  it. — Did  you  see 
whether  there  were  any  figures  in  the  book  ?  I  did  not  examine  them. — He  made  a 
statement  as  to  his  winnings?  Yes;  he  had  seven  to  one. — At  what  time  was  it  when 
you  left?  10  o'clock. — Did  you  leave  the  hotel  at  10  o'clock?  Yes. — Did  Cook  con- 
tinue with  you,  and  did  yon  continue  to  see  him  till  that  time?  Till  5  minutes  to  10. — 
Was  Cook  the  worse  for  liquor  at  all  ?  Most  certainly  not. — That  evening,  when  you 
left  him  at  10  o'clock,  you  say  he  had  not  drunk  at  all  so  much  as  to  affect  his  sobriety? 
Not  the  least. — Did  he  appear  to  you  that  evening  to  be  otherwise  than  in  his  usual 
health?  No,  not  otherwise. — I  believe  on  the  Monday  after  that  you  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Palmer?  I  did. — Have  you  the  letter?  Yes. — Will  you  produce  it,  and  read  it? 

The  same  was  read  as  follows : — 

"  November  18,  1855.— My  dear  Sir,- Mr.  Cook  was  taken  ill  at  Shrewsbury,  a.nd 
obliged  to  call  in  a  medical  man  ;  since  then  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  here  with 
a  very  severe  bilious  attack,  combined  with  diarrhoea;  and  I  think  it  advisable  for  you 
to  come  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible." 

Witness. — That  came  to  me  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr  Attorney-General— I  believe  you  were  not  well  that  day  ?  I  was  very  unwell  that 
Jay.— On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  did  you  proceed  to  Rugeley  ?  Yes.— What  time  did 
you  arrive  ?  About  3  o'clock,  by  the  train.— You  would  get  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  I  sup- 
pose, about  half-past  3  ?  Yes.— Did  you  proceed  to  visit  Cook  ?  Yes.— In  what  state 
did  you  find  him  ?  He  expressed  himself  to  me  as  very  comfortable.— Did  you  make 
any  inquiry  of  him  as  to  what  had  ailed  him  at  Shrewsbury  ?  "  He  had  been  very  ill, 
his  expression  to  me  was.— Did  anything  else  pass  upon  the  subject  of  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — You  will  not  ask  him  about  anything  but  his  health. 

Mr.  Attorney-Genera!.— What  he  had  suffered  at  Shrewsbury  ?— No,  he  said  he  had 
been  very  ill  at  Shrewsbury.— He  did  not  tell  you  what  the  symptoms  were  under  which 
he  had  been  labouring?  No  ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  call  in  a  medical  man,  he  said.— 
After  that  did  Mr.  Palmer  come  to  the  room  where  you  aud  Mr.  Cook  ""''^''.^'^  1*!^^  ' 
came  soon  afterwards.— Did  you  examine  Cook  iu  Palmer's  presence  ?  I  did.'-Did  you 
feel  his  pulse?  Yes.— What  sort  of  a  pulse  had  he?  A  natural  pulse.— Did  you 
examine  his  tongue?    Yes.— How  was  it?    His  tongue  was  clean.— Did  you  make  any 
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Xo.— Did  you  visit  him  again  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon?  Several  times. — During 
the"  course  of  that  afternoon  on  the  occasion  of  those  visits  did  you  find  that  he  continued 
in  the  same  state,  or  was  there  any  change?  There  was  a  change  for  the  better;  his 
spirits  were  better  and  his  pulse  was  better.— He  seemed  to  you  to  be  improving  ?  I 
considered  him  decidedly  improving. — During  that  afternoon  was  their  any  recurrence  of 
the  vomiting  ?  He  did  vomit  that  afternoon.  I  gave  him  a  little  toast-and-water,  and 
lie  vomited ;  he  asked  me  for  it. — Was  there  any  diarrhoea  as  far  as  you  are  aware  ? 
Certainly  not. — Where  did  the  toast-and-water  come  from  which  you  gave  him?  It  was 
in  the  room. — I  believe  that  evening  Mr.  Bamford  came  ?  He  did. — At  what  time  did 
he  come?  About  7  o'clock  he  came. — Had  you  learned  before  from  Palmer  that 
Mr.  Bamford  had  been  attending  ?  Yes,  he  had  informed  me  that  he  had  called  him  in 
to  his  assistance. — When  Mr.  Bamford  came  what  did  he  say  as  to  the  state  of  Cook  ? 
He  expressed  his  opinion  that  Cook  was  going  on  very  satisfactorily. — Was  anything  said 
by  Cook  then  about  the  previous  night  ?  He  objected  to  the  pills  the  previous  night. — 
What  led  to  his  speaking  about  the  pills  of  the  previous  night  ?  On  examining  him  at 
the  time. — Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  the  previous  night?  It  was  mentioned — it 
was  mentioned  what  he  should  have,  what  we  were  to  prescribe  for  him,  and  he  objected 
to  having  pills  again. — Did  you,  as  the  medical  man,  mention  pills?  Mr.  Cook  men- 
tioned the  pills. 

Lord  Campbell. — When  you  were  consulting  what  he  should  have  he  objectfed  to 
having  the  pills  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — What  did  he  say  about  that  ?  I  suppose  Palmer  was  there 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  time  ?  Yes ;  he  said  they  made  him  ill  the  previous  night. 
— Do  you  remember  what  he  said,  and  to  whom  did  he  address  it  ?  That  I  do  not 
recoUect. — After  he  had  objected  to  taking  the  pills  as  having  made  him  ill  the  previous 
night,  did  you  three  medical  men  withdraw  ?  Yes,  we  did. — Tell  us  what  passed  then  ? 
Palmer  proposed  that  Mr.  Bamford  should  make  up  the  morphine  pills  as  before,  at  the 
same  time  requesting  me  not  to  mention  to  Mr.  Cook  what  they  contained. — On  what 
ground  ?  As  he  objected  to  the  morphine  so  much. — What  did  Mr.  Bamford  say  to 
that?  Mr.  Bamford  agreed  to  it. — Did  they  go  away?  He  left. — Who  left?  Mr. 
Bamford  left.—Did  you  go  back  to  Mr.  Cook's  room?  Yes. — What  became  of  Mr! 
Palmer  ?  I  think  he  went  with  me  to  the  room. — How  long  did  he  stop  there  ;  have  you 
any  recollection  about  it  ?  I  have  no  recollection  ;  not  long.— After  that  were  you  in 
Cook's  room  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ?  I  was  in  and  out  several  times  ;  I  stopped 
with  him  a  short  time  and  then  left  him. — What  state  was  he  in  ?  He  was  very  comfort- 
able aU  the  evening. 

Lord  Campbell. — Within  what  space  of  time  were  you  in  there  several  times' 
During  the  evening. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— there  any  more  vomiting  ?  Not  that  I  observed  —Nor 
any  diarrhoea  ?    No  ;  there  was  action  upon  the  bowels,  but  not  diarrho3a. 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-^Did  you  observe  any  bilious  symptoms  ?    No,  it  was  natural. 

Mv.  Attorneij-GeneraV.—l  would  ask  you  here  whether  you  observed  any  bilious  svmn 
toms  about  him  whatever?  None  whatever.-Had  he  symptoms  of  having  recentlv 
suffered  from  a  bil.ous  attack  ?  No.-You  were  in  and  out  in  the  course  of  thf  evenhag 
after  Mr.  Bamford  went  away  ;  did  Mr.  Pahner  afterwards  leave  ?  Yes  he  left  -  h^ 
went  over  to  his  own  house  -Do  you  know  about  what  time  that  was  ?  I  think  it 'was 
about  8  o'clock  I  went  with  him  to  his  house.-How  long  did  you  remain  with  him% 
From  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.-Did  you  then  come  back  to  Cook's  room  '  Y^^ 
At  whao  clock  did  you  next  see- Mr.  Palmer  in  Cook's  room?  Nearly  li  o'clock- 
Did  he  bnng  anything  with  him  ?  He  brought  a  box  of  pills  with  him^-Did  he  show 
ih.^  w  ^tt    ,.I^^°P«°ed_them  in  my  presence,  and  showed  me  the  direcdon -Unol 

tli  boT  nlf  "h''''°n  ^    ^P"'^  ^  ^^'P     P^Per.-Where  was  the  papei  ?"  Round 

the  box.— Did  he  call  your  attention  to  the  paper?    He  directed  mv  nttonV;.^  V 
paper  saying,  "What  an  excellent  hand  for  an'ofd  man  upwarfs  of  "fgh '^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

h7f  *v  *^"''w°°  P^P"^    I  '^'^        ''^^^  it  through,  I  Z-ely  lookedi; 

what  an  M  Tr^'r  "  Fl'^  ^"''"^S  ^  ^  ^"^y  g°°d  ^'-itinl  indeed  !4^Vfter  that 
ttm.-Whatdm  r  g^oT'Lv'Tttt  '  ?oo,''^'T  P^P^^^  ^o  Mr.  Co4  to  Ske 
^hat  ground  ?''i^^;he'';lrtirat*Jh  y  hStarS^: -il  ^hrnre^-^"^^  ^V^^^ 

^^^&£t^S;en5i;^^^^ 

any  search  made  in  the  utensil  ?    Search.was  made  by^Pairr,'  and  mySf  SreTiSl! 
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—Search  was  made  in  tlie  utensil  for  Avhat  ?    For  thp  nJlk         c„„    i,  i 

been  brought  off?    Whether  they  had  been  returaecl  _Bv         p.  ^'^^ 

at  h.s  request.-At  Paln.er's  request?    Yes.IbTyou  h^fd     '  Su  ?    t"?  ^ 

but  the  toast-and-water.-So  that  the  pills  had  been  retaim-^l  ■F    t.      -Tf  7''"°^ 

retained -Did  he  take  the  pills  in  the^oast  and-wlL  orlVh.^^^^^^^ 

water  afterwards  ?    He  took  them  without  any"hil  _W°L?  J.S  V.        t  r*'^""^" 

and-water  ?    It  must  liave  been  previously  :  I  dZoUa^ow  wL      Wh-t'^  k'^'  u^'t 

was  toast-and-water  ?    Yes—And  there  were  no  ^ii  r  ,  JI,   I     .     f  ''^  ^^^^''^ 

were  not;  he  had  toast-and-water  bj^  his  bedside -A    "  medi^f  ""^"T^'i  ^^^^''•^ 

that  the  contents  of  the  pills  eould  iLe  eausTd  vomhfn'v^Cert^r^^^^  T 

r^^rJ^LtKfJ:d«^ 

arrived?  He  expressed  himself  as  stronger.-Had  he  '  ^l-' 
bed.- And  sat  in  a  chair?  And  sat  in  a  chair  -That  wfs  befb.C  P  i  ^  "^^'J 
gave  him  those  pills  ?  Yes.-Was  that  between  t  >e  t  me  you  ^ent  o';^^^^^ 
his  house  and  the  time  Palmer  came  with  the  pills,  or  wafu  Tarlier  St^  . 
and  sat  in  the  chair?  I  can  hardly  recollect^How  ""s  t  Tn  po  S'o  Ji'r  ts^'ha? 
eYennig?  His  spirits  were  very  good:  he  was  very  jocose.-He  was  lauS  and 
joking  Yes ;  speaking  of  what  he  should  do  during  tie  winter  ;  he  spoke  of Zntfng  ^ 
He  spoke  of  his  future  plans  and  pro  ects?  Yes—After  he  had  taken  those  two  nills 
which  Palmer  brought  at  11  o'clock,  did  you  remain  in  the  room  with  him,  or  did  you  S 
down  stairs  ?  I  went  down  stairs  to  have  some  supper— At  what  time  did  you  return^ 
Very  nearly  12— Had  it  been  arranged  that  you  should  sleep  in  his  room  that  night? 
At  his  request— It  was  a  double-bedded  room  ?  A  double-bedded  room— Did  you  so  to 
bed  after  you  went  upstairs  ?  Yes— How  soon  aftei-  you  got  upstairs  ?  I  talked  to  him 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  to  bed— At  the  time  you  last  talked  to  him  before  you  eot 
into  bed,  how  did  he  then  appear  to  be  ?  Eather  sleepy,  but  quite  as  well  as  usual  — 
1  here  was  nothing  about  him  at  that  time  to  excite  any  apprehension  in  your  mind  ' 
Nothing  at  all— After  you  went  to  bed,  were  you  disturbed  by  him  ?  I  had  been  in  bed 
10  minutes,  according  to  my  impression.— What  happened  then?  He  suddenly  raised 
himself  up  in  bed. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — Had  you  gone  to  sleep  ? — No. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Tell  us  what  happened  ?  He  suddenly  started  up  in  bed,  and 
called  out  these  words  :  "Doctor,  get  up;  I  am  going  to  be  ill;  ring  the  bell  for  Mr. 
Palmer:"  I  rang  the  bell. — Who  came  ?  The  chambermaid  came  to  the  door,  and  he 
himself  called  out,  "  Fetch  Mr.  Palmer." — Called  out  to  her?  Yes,  to  her. — Did  he  say 
anything  to  you  ?  He  asked  me  to  rub  his  neck. — Before  that,  had  he  asked  you  for 
anything?    He  asked  me  to  give  him  something;  I  said  I  had  nothing  with  me. 

Lord  Campbell. — -Something  to  relieve  him  he  meant? — Yes;  I  said,  "I  have 
nothing  with  me  ;  Mr.  Palmer  will  be  here  directly." — In  what  position  was  he  ?  Sitting 
up  in  bed  at  that  time.— Did  you  observe  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  ?  Nothing  very  particular ;  the  room  was  rather  dark. — Then  he 
asked  you  to  do  something  ?  To  rub  his  neck. — Did  he  say  why  ?  I  do  not  think  he 
said  why;  he  said,  "  Eub  my  neck." — Did  you  rub  his  neck  for  him?  Yes,  and  sup- 
ported him. — What  part  of  the  neck?  The  back  part  of  the  neck. — How  was  he  sup- 
ported ?    He  was  supported  by  my  arm  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — When  you  were  rubbing  him  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Did  you  observe  anything  about  the  back  of  the  neck  you  were 
rubbing  ?  There  was  a  stiffness  of  the  muscle* ;  a  sort  of  hardness  about  the  neck. — 
How  soon  after  the  chambermaid  went  away  did  Palmer  come  ?  Very  soon  indeed  ;  two 
or  three  minutes  at. the  utmost.— Did  he  make  any  observation  when  he  came  in?  He 
made  the  remark,  "  I  was  never  so  qitickly  dressed  in  my  life." — Did  you  observe  how 
he  was  dressed  ?  I  did  not ;  I  was  so  engaged. — Did  he  bring  in  anything  with  him  ? 
He  gave  him  two  pills  ;  he  told  me  they  were  ammonia  pills. — What  did  lie  do  witli  them  ? 
Cook  swallowed  them. — After  he  had  swallowed  the  pills,  what  next  happened  ?  Directly 
he  had  swallowed  them  he  uttered  loud  screams. — That  was  directly  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed them?  Yes  ;  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  bed,  and  was  dreadfully  convulsed. — 
I  presume  that,  as  the  pills  had  been  immediately  before  taken,  it  could  not  have  been 
from  the  action  of  those  last-taken  pills  ?  Certainly  not.— You  say  he  was  dreadfully 
Ised  ;  did  he  say  anything  ?  He  said  to  me,  "  Eaise  me  up,  or  I  shall  be  suflbcated." 
iv  long  did  the  convulsions  last?  Five  or  ten  minutes.— Was  that  before  he  called 
raise  him  up  or  he  should  be  suffocated?  At  the  time;  that  was  at  the  commence- 
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meiit  of  the  convulsions.— Let  me  understand  ;  you  say  he  tlirew  himself  back  on  the  bed 
at)d  was  convulsed  ;  was  it  at  the  time  he  threw  himself  back  upon  the  bed  he  called  out 
to  be  raisi-'dup?  Yes;  just  after  he  was  down. — The  convulsions  then  setting  in,  as  I 
understand  you  ?  Yes.— You  say  he  was  dreadfully  convulsed  ;  over  what  parts  of  the 
body  did  those  convulsions  extend  ?  All  the  muscular  fibres ;  there  was  a  violent  con- 
traction of  every  muscle  of  the  body  and  a  stiffening  of  the  limbs. — When  he  called  out 
to  you  to  raise  liim  lest  he  should  be  suffocated,  what  was  done  ?  I  endeavoured  to  do 
so  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Palmer,  but  1  found  it  was  quite  impossible.— Owing  to 
what  ?  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  ;  when  lie  found  tliat  I  could  not  raise  him  up, 
he  asked  me  to  turn  him  over. — -Did  you  do  so  ?  I  did  ;  he  was  quite  sensible. — He  was 
then  quite  sensible  ?  Quite  sensible. — Wliat  happened  next  ?  I  listened  to  the  action  of 
his  heart. — Was  that  after  you  had  turned  him  over?  Yes. — What  did  you  find?  I 
found  it  gradually  to  weaken ;  I  requested  Palmer  to  go  and  fetch  some  ammonia  for 
him;  some  spirits  of  ammonia. — ^To  revive  the  action  of  the  heart  ?  Yes,  as  a  stimulant. 
— For  the  purpose  of  reviving  him,  I  suppose?  lu  the^hopes  of  doing  so.— Did  Palmer 
leave  for  that  purpose  ?  He  went  to  his  house  aud  fetched  a  bottle. — How  long  was  he 
gone?  A  very  short  period. — What  should  you  say?  Not  above  a  minute;  he  was 
very  quick. — When  he  came  back,  in  what  condition  was  Cook  ?  The  heart  was  gradu- 
ally sinking,  and  life  was  almost  extinct ;  he  died  very  quietly. — How  soon  after  Palmer 
returned  did  he  die  ?  Very  soon  afterwards  ;  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  ammonia. — 
From  the  time  when  he  first  roused  you  to  the  time  when  he  died,  what  period  in  your 
judgment  elapsed  ?  When  he  first  called  upon  me,  do  you  mean  ? — From  the  time  when 
he  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  called  upon  you  to  go  for  Palmer  ?  I  suspect  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — Of  what,  in  your  judgment  as  a  medical  man,  did  he 
die;  what  was  the  proximate  cause  of  death?.  He  died  from  tetanus  in  my  opinion. — 
How  in  ordinary  English  parlance  should  you  express  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Locked-jaw. 
— Does  it  involve,  ordinarily  speaking,  a  mere  locked-jaw?  Yes,  that  is  the  common 
term.— Locked-jaw  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  ?  Yes  ;  every  muscle  in  the  body 
was  affected  in  the  same  manner  ? — How  should  you  express  in  ordinaiy  English  the 
general  symptoms  of  what  you  call  tetanus  in  one  word  ?  Violent  spasmodic  affection  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body.— In  what  way  does  that'  affect  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  so  far  as  you  are  aware  ?  By  stopping  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  also  the  breath, 
from  its  effects  on  the  diaphragm. — Does  it  affect  the  respiratory  muscles  ?  Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  it  stops  respiration. — Is  it  that  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles  which  causes  the 
sense  of  suffocation  ?  Yes.— When  death  took  place,  was  he  still  upon  his  side  ?  He  was 
upon  his  side.— After  deatli ;  in  what  position  was  he  when  he  was  dead  ?  Upon  his  side 
still.— Did  you  turn  the  body  upon  its  liack  ?  No.— Did  vou  observe  what  was  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  body  after  death?  It  was  very  dark;  I  could  not  make  the 
ob.servatiou  I  otherwise  should  have  made;  there  was  only  one  candle  in  the  room.— Had 
you  any  opportunity  of  observing  in  what  position  his  hands  were  ?  Yes,  clenched.— 
Both  hands?  Both  hands;  the  left  hand  particularly,  which  I  had  in  mv  hand.— How 
soon  did  you  observe  that  clenching  of  the  hands?  Immediately  the  attac'k  took  place 
wheii  he  threw  himself  back.— At  the  time  you  were  rubbing  his  neck,  did  you  observe 
anything  the  matter  with  the  hands  ?  No.- At  what  part  of  the  attack  ?  When  he  threw 
nimselt  back.— Wluch  you  say  was  immediately  after  taking  the  jiills  Palmer  brought 
over  ^  \cs.— Wlien  you  were  vnbbing  his  neck,  you  did  not  at  that  time  see  the  hands 
clenched  ?  No. --Did  you  observe  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  death,  or  immediately 
afterwards,  anything  m  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck?  Yes;  the  head  was  quite 
^n^.v''^;.    V  2"°^^  ^""y  1"''°  ^"^"^  yo'^  "^'^^'1  bent  back  into  an  unuatural 

Lord  Cahipdell.— By  spasmodic  action  ?    By  spasmodic  action. 

cnn5'''r'"''T'''?^r'';~°^'^^  y°^^  "^^'^'"^^  whether  there  was  any  effect  produced  bv 
spasmod.c  action  in  the  formation  of  the  body  as  regards  the  back  ?  Yes  the  body  was 
twisted  back  like  a  bow ;  the  back-bone  was  twisted  back.  '  ^ 

,ip.?i:°"^  CAsiPBEr.L.— When  did  you  observe  that  appearance?  Immediatelv  after 
death,  or  all  the  time;  indeed,  after  throwing  himself  back,  he  was  immeSately  d™ 

wh^;^;=w"'''""'^'^i?-''f-~^^y°",''^^  P'"^«^  ^«dy  at  that  time  upon  the  back  in 
h,  tl  afnol'v  have  rested  ?    Upon  the  head  and  heels  ;  if  I  had%laced  tliTbody 

rested  npn.  the  he^d'iitcS^ 


was  dead,  did  Palmer 
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say  anything  to  you  upon  the  siiliject  of  any  claim  he  had  upon  Cook?  Yes,  it  was 
mentioned  afterwards. — When  was  that?    That  night;  not  exactly  a  claim. 

Lord  Campbell. — When  was  it?    Some  time  after  the  death,  that  night. 

Mr.  AUornoij-Gencnd— How  long  did  Palmer  remain  after  the  death  ?  From  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  I  should  think.— Did  he  desire  you  to  send  a  woman-servant  in  to 
him ?  No;  that  was  a  suf-'gestion  of  my  own.— What  did  yon  suggest.^  That  we  should 
have  some  women  to  lay  him  out.  I  went  out  of  the  room  to  speak  to  the  housekeeper, 
and  told  the  two  servants  to  go  in ;  the  two  maids  were  standing  on  the  steps  just  by. — 
How  long  after  that  did  Palmer  remain?  He  was  sometime  after  that.— You  went 
down  stairs  ;  how  long  did  you  remain  down  stairs  ?  I  remained  a  few  minutes  down 
stairs  with  Miss  Bond  the  housekeeper,  and  I  returned  and  found  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
room  with  Mr.  Cook's  coat  in  his  hand.— What  did  he  say?  He  remarked  tome,  "  You, 
being  his  nearest  friend,  had  better  take  possession  of  his  effects." — Did  you  take  pos- 
session of  anything?  I  did;  I  took  possession  of  his  watch  and  his  purse  containing 
five  sovereigns  and  five  shillings;  -that  was  all  I  could  find. — You  did  not  find  any  bet- 
ting-book, nor  any  papers?^  No. — Any  letter?  Therp  were  two  letters  which  1  had 
brought  with  me. — Where  did  you'find  those  letters?  Those  letters  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  the  country. — You  had  delivered  them  to  Cook?  Yes,  and  he  said  he 
would  see  them  in  the  morning. — Had  they  been  opened  ?  I  had  just  opened  them  ;  he 
had  told  me  to  do  so ;  they  were  letters  from  his  brother ;  they  were  not  letters  of  im- 
portance.— After  that,  before  Palmer  left,  did  he  say  anything  to  you  upon  the  subject 
of  affairs  as  between  Cook  and  himself?  He  did. — You  said  you  found  five  sovereigns 
and  five  shillings  ;  did  you  find  any  bank  notes?  None  whatever. — Now  tell  us  what 
passed  between  Palmer  and  yourself  upon  the  subject  of  their  affairs  ?  He  said  it  was  a 
bad  thing  for  him  Mr.  Cook  was  dead,  for  he  was  responsible. 

Lord  C-^MPBELL. — Give  us  the  words?  That  is  it  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. — He 
said  "  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  me  "  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General— \Yha.t  "  is  a  bad  thing  for  me"  ?  That  he  died,  for  he  was 
responsible. 

Lord  Campbell.— He  said  "  I  am  responsible,"  I  suppose  ?  Yes,  "  I  am  responsible 
for  3000;.  or  4000/.,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Cook's  friends  Avill  not  let  me  lose  it;"  that  if  they 
did  not  assist  Mm,  all  his  horses  would  be  seized  on. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— If  they  did  not  assist  whom  ?  "  If  they  do  not  assist  me  all  my 
horses  will  be  seized  on." — All  whose  horses  ?    Palmer's  horses. 

Lord  Campbell.— He  said  "  I  hope  Mr.  Cook's  friends  will  not  let  me  lose  it,  for  if 
they  do  not  assist  me  all  my  horses  will  be  seized."  Yes. 

Mr  Attorney-General.— Wsi?.  anything  said  by  him  about  securities  or  paper?  No, 
nothing  more  than  that.— I  think  you  were  present  when  Mr.  Stevens  his  step-father 
came?  Yes  I  was.- Did  you  hear  what  passed  between  them  on  the  subject  ot  the  tu- 
neral?  Yes,  I  heard  some  remarks;  Mr.  Palmer  said  if  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  bui-y 
him,  he  should  himself.-Was  there  any  question  then  about  Mr.  Stevens  not  burying 
him  ?  No,  I  do  not  recollect  it.— Do  you  remember  how  the  observation  arose  i  I  Ho  not 
Tecollect.— I  believe  you  dined  together  that  day  ?    We  did.  „     ^    ,  , 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-With  whom?     Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bamford,  and 

"^^Mr!  Attorney-Gene^-al.-Mt^v  dinner  did  Mr.  Stevens  make  any  «q"^^«,\to  you  about 
Cook's  books  and  papers  ?    Yes;  he  requested  me  to  go  and  look  for  his  betting-book. 

Lord  Campbell.— Where  did  you  dine?    At  the  Talbot  Ai-ms. 

Mr.  Attorney-Gcneral.-kt  what  time  of  the  day  wa^  this  ?  About 
o'clock  I  think.-Mr.  Stevens,  1  think   was  going  f  ^^'^^^fj^f  ^^^^^ ^  ^^^^ef  bein ' 
wPTit  vou  siv  he  asked  you  to  m  and  look  for  his  betting-book  i    ^  es.— 1  aimer  uliu 
Ten  nresent  ?   Yes -Did  you  go  out  and  look  for  it?    I  went  and  searched,  and  he 

upon  the  subject  of  the  betting-book  ?  It  was  "^^."''""-rf--^^^^"* he  subject  of  the 
you  the  night  of  the  death  to  have  ^-^y  f  o'^^^''^'^;^""  fVo  malfe  L  o^^^  upon 
betting-hook ?    On  taking  possession  o  t^\effects.--Did  j ou  m^  o   e  p^^^ 

the  subject  of  the  betting-book?    I  think  I  did.-He  told  >o«.  ^       J^'^'H  ^  o 
to  take  possession  of  his  effects   and  you  told       >  °    '  ^  J^'^^  f^Yef  ^      a  very 

effects?  Svhat  I  could  find.-D.d  you  1°°^  .J^^^Xd  it ^No -  it,  did 

cursory  way;  I  looked  on  the  mantel-piece.— Did  you  find  it  ^    iNo.    iNoi  nuu   {,  , 
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1  ?    iVr.  iin  mvticular  remark :  he  said,  "  It  is  sure  to  be  found, 
vo«  muke  any  remark?    No  no  P^^^'-^^f  ,;ere  looking  for  ?  Yes.- 

U  it  -  of  no  v^e  o  any  one  -D^^^  J^^^         ^^^^^^  ^.^ 

s^^.tting^ik,^<wL:•:^^th^^^^^  ^-•-?"'ye;'"JrtStt:L?;^^^ 

^Whe/a  p  r  on  dies,"  he  said,  "  all  the  bets  are  -old.'  -l  donotkr,o^..hetheijon 
are  .uffidentlY  acquainted  with  the  turf?  I  am  not  acquainted  .vith  it  at  all.-Now,  I 
tui  .^o^bacK'n  to  the  Friday  ;  you  say  he  went  up  stairs  with  you  when  Jie  went  into 
Cook's  room  to  Took  for  the  betting-bool.  ?  Yes.-Did  you  look  upon  that  occasion ? 
v^ooKsrooiu  I         ....  t„''tl,P  maidservant  about  it?     I  could  not  find  it; 


1  rbacn<.arn  to  U  F  i^^^^^^^  say  he  went  up  stairs  with  you  when  Jie  went  into 
v^ook's  room  to  Took  for  the  betting-bool.  ?  Yes.-Did  you  look  upon  that  occasion ? 
Yes -Was  any  application  made  to  the  maidservant  about  it?  I  could  not  fin;i 
I  came  down  stairs,  and  he  came  with  me;  I  spoke  to  the  nmidservan  about 
beHeve  you  went  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Stevens  was  ?  Yes.-Did  you  tel  Mr.  Stt  „ 
what  was  the  result  of  your  search?  Yes;  that  I  could  not  find  it--:Pal°^^f J'^'l* 
with  YOU,  I  believe  ?  Yes.-What  passed  upon  the  subject  of  the  bettmg-book  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  the  remarks  distinctly.-That  evening,  when  you  had  sent  the  maid- 
servant in  to  speak  to  a^r.  Palmer  on  the  subject  ot  the  women  laying  out  tbe  body, 
yon  went  down  stairs  you  say;  how  long  were  you  absent  before  you  returned  to  the 
room  ?    Two  or  three  minutes,  not  more. 

Lord  Campbell.— In  the  consultation  which  you  three  medical  men  had  on  Tuesday 
night,  was  anything  said  about  the  symptoms  which  had  occurred  the  night  before  ;  the 
spasms  of  the  night  before  ?  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
You  stated  that  you  were  a  medical  practitioner  at  Lutterworth  ;  you  said  how  many 
years  you  bad  been  in.practice?  About  fifteen  years.— You  pursue  the  profession  se- 
riously as  a  means  of  living ;  is  that  so  ?.  Yes.— And  I  presume  are  a  regularly  educated 
medical  man  ?  Yes. — A  surgeon,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons?  I  am  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Apothecaries'  Company.— You  did  when  you  were  a  younger  man,  and  have 
done  since,  endeavour  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  practice  of  your  profession  ?  Certainly. 
—As  to  Mr.  Cook,  he  lived  a  good  deal  at  your  house  ?  He  did  lately. — His  health,  you 
say,  was  pretty  good  ?  Pretty  fair.— You  know  he  had  been  ill,  do  you  not  ?  He  had 
occasionally  had  a  slight  illness. — Did  you  know  that  he  had  been  under  treatment  by 
Dr.  Savage  for  some  time  ?  Yes. — You  knew  he  had  treated  himself  a  good  deal  with 
mercurial  treatment?  No,  not  a  great  deal. — Did  you  know  that  he  had  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  sore  throat?  Yes. — How  long  had  he  had  that  ?  Two  or  three  months. 
— At  that  time  was  it  very  bad  ?  In  the  summer  it  was  bad. — Was  it  bad  to  the  extent 
of  being  ulcerated  ?  It  was  slightly  ulcerated  ;  not  a  very  extreme  case  ;  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue. — Was  it  so  ulcerated  as  to  make  it  troublesome  to  him  sometimes  to 
swallow  ?  No,  he  could  swallow  ;  it  gave  him  a  little  pain  occasionally. — It  depended  a 
good  deal,  I  suppose,  upon  what  he  did  swallow?  Yes. — Did  you  know  of  his  having 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  caustic  to  his  tongue  '  I  knew  he  did  do  it  and  had  it  done. 
— How  long  before  his  death  had  you  known  him  to  do  that  ?  For  two  months  he  had 
ceased  to  do  it. — After  he  had  ceased  to  do  that,  did  he  complain  of  occasional  pain  in 
his  throat  ?  No. — Nor  his  tongue  ?  No. — Had  you  seen  much  of  him  during  those  two 
months?  Not  a  good  deal ;  occasionally. — He  came  and  stayed  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time  ?  Yes. — Attending  almost  all  the  races,  I  believe  ?  Most  of  the  races. — Was  he 
apprehensive  about  some  spots  which  appeared  upon  his  body?  I  never  heard  him 
mention  it. — Did  he  ever  express  any  apprehension  of  his  being  affected  by  secondary 
symptoms  of  venereal  disease  ?  Yes. — Were  his  habits,  as  far  as  you  knew  them,  such  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  that  might  be  a  well-grounded  apprehension?  His  habits  were 
correct,  generally  speaking,  though  he  may  have  occasionally  gone  astray. — They  were 
generally  correct,  but  he  sometimes  indulged  himself?    Yes.— And  perhaps  was  not  very 

particular  ?    No. — Do  not  you  know  that  he  had  a  chancre  at  the  time  he  died  ?  No.  

I  do  not  apprehend  you  knew  at  the  time  he  died  he  had  one,  but  do  not  you  know  now  ? 
Twelve  months  ago  he  had,  I  believe. — Do  not  you  now  know  that  when  he  died  he  had  a 
chancre  on  the  penis  ?    I  was  not  aware  of  it. — You  were  not  aware  of  it  till  I  mentioned 

it?    No. — Were  you  present  at  either  of  the  post-mortem  examinations?    No.  Was  he 

much  reduced  in  circumstances,  to  your  knowledge,  at  the  time  he  died  ?  Yes,  he  had 
been  before,  but  he  was  rather  redeeming  his  position  I  understood  ;  he  told  me  so.— 
That  was  by  racing?  Yes.— You  had,  probably,  no  accurate  knowledge  of  his  affairs? 
No. — You  knew  he  was  constantly  in  Avant  of  small  sums  of  money,  did  not  you  ?  No  • 
he  never  told  me  that.— And  you  did  not  observe  it  ?  I  did  not.— What  horses  had  he  ^ 
Polestar  was  one ;  that  was  the  principal  horse:  I  did  not  know  much  about  his  racing 
matters.— Do  you  know  if  he  had  several  horses?    I  know  he  had  several.— Do 
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know  if  he  had  any  in  which  he  was  a  joint  owner  with  Palmer  ?  I  know  he  had  one  — 
Was  that  a  mare  winch  was  under  the  care  of  Saunders  the  trainer?  Yes.— Pereine ? 
Yes.— You  were  at  the  races  with  him  at  Shrewsbury  ?  Yes.— I  presume  he  was  very 
anxious  before  that  race  came  on  ?  Of  course  he  was.— You  knew  it  was  a  case,  so  to 
speak,  of  life  and  death  to  him,  or  of  great  importance  to  him?  Of  great  importance  to 
him.  — Did  you  observe  on  the  race-course,  before  the  race  was  run,  he  was  very  anxious 
and  excited?  He  was  very  excited  after  the  race  was  run;  I  did  not  observe  anything 
extra  before  that.— You  say  he  was  very  excited  ?■  Yes.— You  are  not  a  racing  man  , 
yourself?  ^To.— You  have  been  at  races,  1  suppose  ?  Yes.—Was  there  anything  remark- 
able about  his  manner  ?  He  was  very  excited,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  he  could  not 
speak  to  me.— And  elated  and  happy  the  rest  of  the  evening?  Yes.— I  suppose  he  drank 
freely  and  enjoyed  himself ?— No ;  he  was  a  temperate  man.— On  that  Tuesday?  He 
■was  not  at  all  intoxicated. — You  went  away  that  eveninfi? .  Yes. — The  next  you  heard  of 
him  was  from  the  letter  of  Palmer?  Yes.— I  suppose  Palmer  knew  very  well  who  vou 
^vere,  and  that  you  Avere  in  practice  in  Lutterworth  ?  Yes.— You  saw  him  on  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday  and  consulted  about  the  pills,  and  he  objected  to  taking  the  morphia 
pills  ?  Yes.— Did  he  state  Avhy  he  objected  ?  Because  they  made  him  ill. — Did  he  state 
anything  about  Dr.  Savage  having  recommended  him  not  to' take  pills  ?  He  said  Dr. 
Savage  recommended  him  not  to  take  calomel. — Did  he  say  anything  about  Dr.  Savage 
having  recommended  him  not  to  take  morphia  as  well  as  calomel?  Not  to  take  opium, 
he  said. — I  presume  the  effect  of  morphia  would  be  to  make  him  sleepy  ?  To  soothe  him. 
— And  enable  him  to  take  his  rest  ?  Yes. — Would  it  also  have  the  effect  of  constipating 
liis  bowels  ?  Opium  would  to  a  slight  degree. — During  the  morning  you  said  that  he  was 
hotter  and  sat  up,  and  that  he  was  very  cheerful  ?  In  the  afternoon ;  he  did  not  sit  long ; 
a  very  short  time. — When  he  was  first  attacked  that  night,  after  you  had  got  to  bed  and 
were  roused  up,  and  when  Palmer  came,  did  he  say,  '•  Palmer,  give  me  the  remedy"  ? 
Yes,  Avhich  he  had  given  the  night  before. — "  The  remedy  you  gave  me  the  night  before"  ? 
Yes. — About  how  long  were  you  rubbing  his  neck;  five  minutes?  I  should  think  five 
minutes. — You  say,  after  Mr.  Palmer  gave  him  the  two  last  pills  he  desired  you  to  raise 
him  lest  he  should  be  suffocated,  and  then  to  turn  him  over ;  after  he  was  turned  over 
how  many  minutes  elapsed  before  his  death?  Three  or  four  minutes,  I  should  say. — He 
died,  you  say,  very  quietly?-  Very  quietly  ;  I  could  hardly  tell  when  he  did  die.— Was 
it  from  the  time  you  put  your  face  to  his  heart  ?  Yes. — From  that  time  he  was  composed 
and  died  quietly?  Yes. — You  knew  very  well  what  tetanus  was,  did  not  you?  Yes;  I 
had  seen  cases  before. — You  said  nothing  about  tetanus  at  the  inquest?  Yes,  I  did. — You 
did  not  state  anything  about  tetanus,  did  you?  Yes;  if  you  refer  to  my  depositions  you 
will  find  it,  I  think  ;  convulsions  and  tetanus.— Did  not  you  say  you  could  not  tell  the 
cause ;  you  imagined  at  the  time  it  was  from  over-excitement  ?  Yes ;  I  could  not  imagine 
what  the  cause  was.— Did  not  you  say  at  the  time  it  was  from  over-excitement  he  died? 
I  could  not  tell  the  cause  ;  1  was  taken  so  much  by  surprise.— Did  you  say  you  had  no 
idea  of  the  cause  of  death  ?    I  did. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— I  think  I  ought  to  set  this  right :  I  have  the  deposition  here 
before  me :  "I  never  saw  symptoms  so  strong  as  those  I  witnessed ;  they  were  strong 
symptoms;  "  and  then  the- man  has  written  something  which  he  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand, and  he  has  put  "  compression;  "  he  has  scratched  that  out,  then  "  tatinus ;  and 
he  has  scratched  that  out,,  and  put  "  violent  convulsion." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— This  is  spelt  "  tetinus." 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/jec— Whatever  you  said  about  "  violent  convulsions,"  did  you  say,  "  I 
could  not  tell  the  cause ;  I  imagined  at  the  time  it  was  from  over-excitement    i    \  es. 
Lord  Campbell.— You  really  cannot  ask  him  as  to  the  contents  of  the  deposition. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—l  only  do  it  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Attorney-General— U  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  his  having  said  the  same  thing  there, 
I  had  rather  have  it  read.  _      ,  •  ,    v       -n'  i 

Mr  Serjeant  Shcc.—Was  it  read  over  to  you  before  you  signed  it  ?  Yes.— uia  j  ou 
read  it  before  you  signed  it  ?  I  think  not,  a's  far  as  I  recollect ;  I  wel  reiiiember  usui- 
tC  word  te^Lur-Did  you  take  it  sheet  by  sheet,  and  sign  each  sheet?  lou  will  fina 
X  Snature  to  it,  I  suppose.-Did  you  put  the  pen  to  it  at  all  besides  signing  ,t?  I  put 
my  name  to  it,  that  was  all. 

(  The  deposition  of  the  witness  reas  read.) 
Mr  Serieant  Shec.-There  is  one  thing  in  this  deposition  which  I  will  call  your  attention 
to    I  seShe  deposition  you  say,  "  I  had  been  in  bed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  t^^■eu  y  m  - 
nutes :"  y  our  fmp?cs  ion  to'^day  is  ten  minutes :  was  not  it  as  much  as  twenty  minutes  ^  I  do 
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not  think  it  was.— Had  you  begun  to  doze,  yourself?  No,  I  had  not.— You  remember  the 
last  scream,  when  he  fell  over  after  having  the  pills  ;  have  you  at  any  time  stated  that  you 
thought  lie  died  of  epilepsy  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  stated  so  :  I  could  not  imagine 
■what  the  fit  was  at  the  time  ;  Mr.  Bamford  said  it  was  apoplexy  ;  I  said  it  was  not.— When 
Mr.  Bamford  said  it  was  apoplexy,  you  said  you  thought  it  was  not;  you  could  not  makeup 
your  mind  what  sort  of  fit  it  was?  1  could  not. — Was  not  it  your  impression  at _  one 
time,  and  did  you  not  say,  it  was  an  epileptic  fit  ?  I  said  it  was  more  like  an  epileptic  fit 
than  apoplexy. — I  believe  there  are  some  sorts  of  epileptical  attacks  where  the  patient  does 
not  lose  his  consciousness  ?  They  generally  lose  consciousness. — There  are  epileptical 
forms  of  convulsion  in  vi'hich  tlie  mind  does  continue  unafi'ected,  are  there  not?  I  never 
met  with  one. — You  know,  as  a  man  of  science,  do  not  you?  I  cannot  recal  one. — It  is 
always  so  in  hysteria,  is  not  it?  Yes,  it  is  frequently  so. — Did  you  know  anything  of 
Mr.  Pratt?  No.— Do  you  know  that  you  brought  Cook  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pratt,  from 
Lutterworth  ?    Yes. — Do  you  know  what  the  contents  of  that  letter  were  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Do  not  state  what  they  were;  that  will  appear  from  the  letter 
itself.    They  were  matters  in  which  I  never  was  mixed  up. 

.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Did  it  produce  any  effect  upon  him  when  he  read  it?  He  did  not 
■read  it;  he  said,  "  I  know  the  contents  of  it;  let  it  be  till  to-morrow  morning." — Did  he 
seem  to  beput  out.by  it?  No. — Had  you  an  opportunity  while  you  were  at  Kugeley  of 
knowing  anything  of  the  sort  of  racing  establishment  Palmer  had  there  ?  Very  little. — 
Did  you  go  into  his  paddocks  ?  Yes. — Did  you  see  a  good  many  mares  there  ?  Yes. — 
Some  with  foals  ?  Yes,  he  showed  them  to  me. — Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  an  expensive 
establishment  as  far  as  it  went?  Yes. — Valuable-looking  horses?  Y'es. — Good  stables? 
It  was  a  good-looking  establishment. 

•Ee-examined  by,  Mr.  Attorneij-General, 

I  suppose  you  have  not  much  acquaintance  with  race-horses  ?  Not  at  all ;  not 
race-horses. — You  were  asked  about  the  mare  called  Pereine,  in  which  they  had  a  part- 
nership ;  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  partnership  had  been  discontinued,  and 

Pereine  had  become  Palmer's  own  ?    I  recollect  the  circumstances  Do  you  recollect 

how  it  was  ?  Cook  told  me  they  had  tossed  up  for  it,  and  Palmer  had  won  it ;  and  he 
said  he  had  won  a  loss.— How  long  was  that  before  Cook's  death?  Some  months.— Pole- 
star  was  Cook's  property?  Yes— You  were  asked  whether  he  had  at  any  time  a 
■chancre  ;  you  said,  yes  :  how  long  was  that  before  his  death  ?  '  Twelve  months  ago.— Did 
you  attend  him  for  that  ?  I  did.— This  sore  throat  which  you  are  speaking  of,  did  you 
attend  him  for  that?  Sometimes,  when  he  was  at  home.— You  were  asked  whether  you 
had  seen  other  cases  of  tetanus,  and  you  say  you  had  of  traumatic  tetanus ;  how  many  do 
jou  think  you  have  seen?  I  have  only  seen  one.— Was  that  from  a  wound?  From  a 
wound  ;  a  wound  on  the  thumb.— Did  it  end  in  death  ?  Y'es.— How  long  was  the  patient 
in  dying  from  the  time  he  received  the  wound  ?  Three  days.— Were  the  convulsions 
there  as  severe. as  those  you  have  spoken  to  ?  No.— What  was  the  principal  spasmodic 
action  ;  I  suppose  the  locking  of  the  jaw  ?  Y'es.— The  patient  died  of  lock-jaw  ?  Yes  of 
muscular  convulsion^Something  was  said  after  the  death  about  apoplexy  I  understand 
jou?  Yes,  by  Mr.  Bamford.-Did  he  say  after  the  death,  he  thought  it  was  apoplex?^ 
xes.— Upon  that,  ir  I  understand  you,  you  said  it  was  more  like  epilepsy  ?    Y'es  —Had 

irtw'''''"?-''°^"'P'''P'y  •  Yes—Are  there  any  such  symptonis  in  epileptic  fits 
as  those  convulsive  spasms  ot  tlie  muscles  ?  No,  the  consciousness  is  lost.— And  there  is 
none  oi  this  rigidity  of  the  muscles  ?  No,  it  is  dissimilar.-How  is  it  with  regard  to  cou- 
sa  d^it^T..""  ''^P°P''^^>-?  i«  g'^^erally  lost  too.-Therefore,  when  Dr.  Bamford 

"v^s  notlnonli'x  P        ^'"^  '^""^'-^'^'^f^''^  ^\  ?    I  did.-Are  you  satisfied  that  in  this  cascY 
« as  not  apoplexy  ^    Yes,  in  my  own  mind. 

^"''i'"'^l^^^'<=<=-~T- not  know  whether  your  Lordship  has  this  upon  your  notes- 
^ere  was  a  little  confusion  at  the  time  :  "  I  thought  the  sore  throat  was  veneL"  and 
■several  other  medical  men  did,  as  Cook  told  me."  eneieal,  and 

Y""  ^^YlT^''""l-^-r'^  think  what  he  said  was, "  I  considered  the  sore  throat  venereal 
and  several  other  medical  men  thought  so  too,  as  Cook  told  me."    YeHhat  was  it 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  did  not  hear  it  myself. 
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did  not  say  he  had  been  verydll  on  Sunday  night  just  before  12,  and  had  runrr  the  bell 
lor  sonic  one  to  come,  but  he  thought  they  were  all  gone  to  bed  ?  " 
Lord  Campbell.  — She  liad  better  be  recalled. 

LAVINIA  BAENES  called  again. 
Mr.  Serjeant  S/iec— On  Monday  morning  did  Cook  say  to  you  he  had  been  very  ill  on 
Sunday  pight  just  before  12  o'clock,  and  had  rung  the  bell  for  some  one  to  come  to  him 
but  he  thought  you  had  all  gone  to  bed  ?    Yes,  he  did ;  he  did  not  say  he  had  rung  the 
bell,  he  was  near  ringing  the  bell. 

Mr.  Attorney- General. — Did  he  tell  you  what  it  was  that  had  alarmed  him  ?  No. 

ELIZABETH  MILLS  recalled. 
Mr.  Attorney- General. — Do  you  recollect  when  you  went  into  Cook's  room  on  the 

Monday  morning  his  telling  you  about  his  having  been  disturbed  in  the  night  ?  Yes.  

Tell  us  what  he  said.  "  I  was  just  mad  for  two  minutes,"  he  said. — ^Was  that  in  answer 
to  any  question  you  put  to  him  ?  No. 

Lord  Campbell. — How  did  he  come  to  say  that  ?    I  was  asking  him  how  he  M'as. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— \  asked  you  if  you  had  put  any  question  to  him;  you  asked 
him  how  he  was ;  what  did  he  tell  you  ?  He  "  was  just  mad  for  two  minutes  ;  "  I  said, 
"  Why  did  not  you  ring  the  beU  ?" — Before  you  asked  him  why  he  did  not  ring  the  bell 
did  he  tell  you  what  had  occasioned  this  feeling  of  his  for  two  minutes  ?  No,  I  believe 
not ;  I  said,  "  Why  did  not  you  ring  the  bell  ?  "  he  said,  "  I  thought  you  would  be  all 
fast  asleep  and  not  hear  it."— Recollect  yourself  for  a  moment ;  did  he  tell  you  of  any- 
thing having  happened  in  the  street  ?  Y'es. — Was  that  at  the  same  time  he  told  you  he 
had  been  just  mad  for  two  minutes  ?  It  was  at  that  time. — What  did  he  say  ?  1  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  ring  the  bell. — You  say  something  about  the  street;  when  did  he  say 
that  ?  I  believe  after  we  had  spoken  about  ringing  the  bell. — After  you  had  'asked  him 
about  ringing  the  bell?  He  said  he  thought  we  should  all  be  fast  asleep,  and  it  passed 
over,  and  he  tried  to  manage  without  us,  without  calling  us  tip. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  did  he  say  about  the  street  ?  He  said  he  thought  he  was 
disturbed  by  hearing  a  quarrel  in  the  street. — Did  he  say  what  effect  that  had  had  upon 
him,  the  quarrel  in  the  street  ?  No,  nothing  more. — ^Was  that  all  he  said,  or  was  there 
anything  more  ?  That  is  all  I  can  remember. — Try  and  recollect;  did  he  say  how  the 
noise  in  the  street  had  affected  him  ?  He  was  not  sure  that  it  was  that  which  had  made 
bim  ill ;  that  he  might  have  been  asleep,  and  the  quarrel  might  have  disturbed  him. — 
Did  he  say  so  ?    I  cannot  positively  recollect  whether  he  said  so  or  not. 

HENRY  SAVAGE,  M.D.,  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Aitorney-General. 

I  believe  you  are  a  physician,  living  at  7,  Gloucester-place  ? — Yes,  I  am.— Did  yoa 
know  the  deceased  man.  Cook  ?  Yes,  veiy  well,  during  the  past  year.— How  long  had 
you  known  him  ?  About  four  years.— Was  he  in  the  habit  of  consulting  you  profession- 
ally from  time  to  time  ?  Yes,  during  the  last  four  years.— We  have  heard  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  robust  constitution  ?  No,  he  was  not  robust.— What  was  his  general  health 
during  the  time  you  had  known  him?  Good  for  a  man  who  was  not  robust.— Had  you 
reason  to  think  at  all  that  he  was  of  a  pulmonary  disposition  ?  I  only  suspected  that 
from  his  complaining  of  his  throat;  his  throat  induced  me  to  examine  his  chest  with  that 
view.- Did  he  come  to  you  in  the  month  of  May  in  1855  ?  He  came  to  me  m  the 
month  of  May  ;  I  saw  him  just  before;  I  saw  him  early  in  the  spring;  and  1  saw 
Mm  late  in  the  autumn,  about  November,  1854.— What  did  you  see  him  in  November, 
1854,  for?  Simple  indigestion:  when  he  came  to  town,  if  he  felt  a  little  014  of  order, 
he  used  to  call  upon  me.— In  the  spring  of  1855,  what  did  he  come  to  you  for  ?  Ihe 
old  affair  of  indigestion  was  one  subject  of  complaint,  but  he  was  anxious  particularly 
about  some  slight  spots  about  the  skin  ;  one  or  two  ouly.-Where  were  they  ?  One  on 
his  arm  and  one  on  his  forehead.-Had  he  any  ulceration  on  the  mouth  ?  ^  es,  he  had 
two  shallow  ulcers  on  the  tongue  corresponding  to  bad  teeth -Bad  teeth  will  occasion- 
ally produce  ulceration  in  the  mouth?  Yes.-Did  you  learn  from  hini  at  that  time  that 
he  had  been  treated  for  those  sores  mercurially  ?  He  said  he  had  l*"-^"' ""^b^',  ^..^"'•^ 
mercurial  course.- Did  he  apprehend  that  those  spots  and  ulcerations  ^^^re  sy  p  1.  tic  i- 
Yes,  he  apprehended  they  were  what  he  called  secondaiy  sy";P'°"^f-7,^;'"'.  ii,^  thne 
were  of  a  different  opinion?  Yes;  I  thought  they  were  "-^V^^J*^, f 
going  on  with  this  mild  mercurial  course?  I  think  up  to  a  day  ^^^^^^^^  ZJl  Tk 
me  he  had  taken  mercuiy  in  some  form.-Did  you  recommend  its  disc^mnniance  Its 
immediate  discontinuance.-What  did  you  give  h.m  ?  ^^K'^^^'Z^  ZteZitin^^^^^ 
rient  containing  cream  of  tartar,  magnesia,  and  sulphur.    How  long  did  he  continue  to 

take  that  ? 
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Lord  Campbeli,.— I  suppose  the  exact  ingredients  are  not  important  ? 

Mr.  Attorn-ti-General—U  may  be  of  importance,  from  what  I  understand :  you  gave 
him  quinine  as  a  tonic,  and,  as  an  aperient,  cream  of  tartar,  sulphur,  and  magnesia  i- 
Yes— -Did  yon  at  any  time  give  him  antimony?  No,  not  at  any  time— Under  that 
treatment  which  you  prescribed,  did  those  sores  gradually  disappear?  They  were  quite 
well  by  the  end  of  May.— Did  he,  nevertheless,  continue  to  come  to  you  afterwards 
from  time  to  time ?  Yes;  I  saw  him  very  frequently  in  June.— What  did  he  c»me  to 
you  in  June  for?  Still  feeling  some  little  anxiety  aliout  the  correctness  of  my  notions  of 
his  not  having  syphilis,  if  he  saw  a  spot  he  would  come  to  make  sure  I.  was  correct  in 
my  notions.— I  suppose  you  too  were  anxious  ?  Yes ;  I  felt  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  me  and  the  medical  man  in  the  country,  and  therefore  I  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  see  whether  my  treatment  was  correct. — Supposing  you  had  been  Avrong, 
the  consequences  might  have  been  serious  ?  It  would  have  been  damaging  to  my  reputa- 
tion and  injurious  to  him. — Did  you  examine  him  from  time  to  time,  and  attend  to  see 
that  those  symptoms  did  not  return?  Whenever  he  came  I  examined  him  carefully. — 
Was  your  attention  directed  to  his  throat  ?  Yes.— Was  there-'  anything  the  matter  with 
it?  He  never  had  the  least  ulceration  of  the  throat. — Was  there  anything  the  matter 
with  the  throat?  One  of  his  tonsils  was  slightly  enlarged ;  there  was  very  little  tonsil 
upon  one  side,  and  a  very  large  one  on  the  other  ;  it  was  red  and  tender. — It  was,  in  your 
judgment,  one  of  those  cases  of  diseased  tonsil  to  which  anybody  may  be  subject?  I 
thought  so. — Was  there  anything  of  a  syphilitic  character  in  the  appearance  of  the 
throat?  No. — He  continued  under  your  treatment  till  when?  Till  a  fortnight  before 
his  death. — Did  you  see  him  a  fortnight  before  his  death?  I  saw  him  on  the  5th  of 
November ;  either  the  3i  d  or  the  5th,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which ;  I  saw  him  on  the 
29th  of  October,  and  about  a  week  afterwards. — Did  you  examine  him  on  those  occa- 
sions? On  the  29th  of  October  and  the  3rd  or  5th  of  November  I  examined  him 
particularly,  because  I  thought  he  was  going  away. — Did  you  recommend  him  to  go 
away  ?  I  recommended  him  to  go  abroad  :  I  dwelt  on  the  pulmonary  symptoms :  I 
thought  under  the  left  lung  there  was  an  indication  of  pulmonary  affection  ;  subsequently 
that  rather  disappeared:  I  nevertheless  dwelt  on  the  symptoms,  as  affording  a  good 
excuse  to  get  him  away. — You  wished  to  get  him  away  from  his  turf  associations  ?  Yes. 
— You  wished  him  to  go  abroad?  Yes,  for  two  years. — Upon  that  occasion  did  you 
carefully  examine  him?  I  did.— I  believe  you  did  not  confine  your  examination  upon 
those  occasions  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ?  No ;  as  it  was  an  open  question  as  to 
secondary  symptoms,  I  examined  his  penis.— You  examined  those  parts  where  that 
disease  would  primarily  show  itself?  Yes.— Was  there  anything  venereal  about  him? 
I  thought  not:  there  was  a  very  shallow  scar,  indeed,  of  some  former  excoriation,  to 
which  he  told  me  he  was  liable  ;  he  generally  got  rid  of  them. — In  your  judgment,  there 
was  nothing  venereal  about  him  at  that  time  ?  No. — No  chancre  ?  Certainly  not.— Nor 
any  sore  in  any  other  part  of  his  body?  No.— And  that  you  saw  was  the  case  up  to 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  death  ?  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  mercury  himself,  was  not  he  ?  No  ;  I  do  not  think  lie 
was  in  favour  of  mercury ;  but  he  was  a  weak  man,  and  very  apt  to  take  the  advice  of 
any  person  he  might  be  in  company  with.— A  man  who  would  take  a  quack  medicine  I 
suppose  ?  I  do  not  know  that  he  would.— A  man  who  would  be  likely  to  do  that  ?  No  • 
I  think  he  had  a  little  more  sense  than  that ;  he  would  have  his  throat  cauterised  by  any 
one  he  might  be  with,  I  mean  any  medical  man  ;  he  was  hipped  on  the  subject  of  his  throat 
--I  understand  you  to  say  his  throat  was  not  quit?  well  ;  his  tonsils  were  not  quite  weli 
the  last  time  you  saw  him  ?  He  had  a  redness  over  one  tonsil,  showing  there  was  tender- 
ness ;  very  often  delicate  people  will  have  that  sort  of  sore  throat,  which  is  produced  bv 
a  redness  of  the  membrane.— He  was  not  in  a  state  that  brandy-and-water  pretty  strone 
would  do  him  much  good  ?  Brandy-and-water  pretty  strong  would  not  do  him  eood 
under  any  circumstances.— Had  he  ulceration  on  the  lips?  Yes;  three  or  four  vprv 
superficial  ones  on  the  lips.  •' 

^.11^-'"' M^^"''w'^'';r^''^"  ^""^i  ^""^  ^  ^°  ;  everything  of  that  sort  was  quite 
well  in  May.— Was  there  a  redness  of  the  tonsils  when  you  last  saw  him  ?  There  wa<i  n 
slight  redness  of  the  tonsils  ;  but  everything  else  was  well  in  May. 

Mr.  CHARLES  NEWTON  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
What  are  you  ?    Assistant  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  surgeon  of  Rugeley.— Mr  Salt  is  a  nrar 
tising  surgeon  there?    He  is.-Do  you  kno^  William  Palme??    I  do.-Do  you  remem 
ber  Monday  the  19th  of  November?    I  do.-Did  you  see  William  PaUei  on  tlmt 
evening?    I  did.-Where  did  you  see  him?    At  Mr.  Salt's  surgery.-Did he  come  there 
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to  yen  ?    He  came  there  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening—Were  you  aIon<.  ^^.hen  he  came 
to  jou      I  v  as.-What.did  he  say  to  you  ?    He  asked'  me  for  three  graii.s  o f  strvchrTn 
T""  ?  ^'°'V-,   ^  accurately,  and  gave  it  to  inm.-In  JvjS Td 

any 
ay 
for 
a 

charge. 

Lord  Campbeli,.— What  ^^'ould  have  been  the  charge ?-We  do  not  sdl  drugs;  we 
do  occasionally  sell  just  pills,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  we  have  not  a  retail  shop. 

Mr  James —Yon  mean,  you  sell  medicine  as  apothecaries,  made  up  ;  but  you  would 
not  sell  strychnia  to  an  ordinary  person  coming  for  it  ?  No.— How  long  did  this  occupy, 
his  coming  for  the  strychnia  and  yonr  giving  it  him  ?  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  the  sliop 
above  two  minutes;  just  while  I  weighed  it  accurately.— When  did  you  see  Palmer 
again  ?  On  the  25th  of  November.— Did  you  see  him  on  tlie  20th,  the  following  day? 
Yes,  the  20th  of  November.— Where  did  you  see  him  on  Tuesday  the  20th  v  At  i\lr. 
Hawkins's  shop.— What  is  Mr.  Hawkins;  what  shop  does  he  keep ?— A  druegist's.— 
About  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  see  him  on  the  Tuesday  at  Mr.  Hawkins's  shop  ? 
I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  time;  between  11  .and  12  o'clock,  I  think.— In  the  day? 
In  the  daytim.e.— Was  Hawkins's,  the  druggist's  shop,  the  shop  at  which  you  dealt  for 
medicines  and  compounds  ?  Yes ;  we  have  drugs  from  them  when  we  are  out :  we  have 
our  drugs  generally  from  London.— Were  ycu  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  at  Hawkins's 
shop  as  you  went  by  ?  Very  frequently.— Did  you  say  that  Palmer  was  in  the  shop 
when  you  went  in  ?  He  was.— Did  he  speak  to  you?  He  did.— What  did  he  say  to 
you?  He  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I  went  with 
him  to  the  door. — How  came  you  to  go  to  the  door  with  him  ?  He  put  his  hand  between 
my  shoulders,  and  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me.— You  went  to  the  door  vlth.  him?  I 
did.— When  you  got  to  the  door  with  him,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  He  asked  me  when 
Mr.  Edwin  Salt  was  going  to  his  farm  ?  Did  you  go  only  to  the  door,  or  did  you  go  out 
into  the  street  ?  Out  into  the  street;  when  we  got  to  the  door,  Mr.  Palmer  went  a  little 
distance  from  the  door. — Into  the  street  ?  Yes. — When  you  were  in  the  street  with 
him,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  He  asked  me  when  Mr.  Edwin  Salt  was  going  to  his 
farm  ;  and  whilst  we  were  talking,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brassington  came  up. — AVas 
Mr.  Edwin  Salt  the  sou  of  Mr.  Salt,  your  employer?  Ho  is. — Where  was  the  farm 
which  he  asked  if  he  was  going  to?  At  Sudbury.— About  how  far  is  that?  Perhaps  14 
miles;  I  never  was  there. — Had  Palmer  anything  to  do  with  this  farm  at  all;  did  you 
■understand  what  he  meant?  It  was  rumoured  in  the  tov.'n  that  Mr.  Edwin  Salt  was 
going. — Had  Palmer  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Not  at  all. — While  he  was  speaking, 
you  said  something  about  Mr.  Brassington  ?  Mr.  Brassington  came  up  ;  Mr.  Brassington, 
the  cooper. — Did  Brassington  speak  to  you,  and  enter  into  a  conversation  with  you?  He 
did. — While  Brassington  was  speaking  to  you,  what  did  Palmer  do?  Palmer  went 
away. — Did  you  remain  in  the  same  place  where  Brassington  spoke  to  you  ?  Yes ;  Mr. 
Brassington  had  two  bills  for  Mr.  Salt. — What  was  Brassington?  A  cooper. 
Lord  Campbei-l. — What  bills  were  they  ?    Bills  for  money. 

Mr.  Jamas. — Bills  he  had  against  him  ?  Yes.— Bills  for  what  he  had  done  ?  Yes  ; 
for  work  done  for  Mr.  Salt.— Did  Brassington  speak  to  you  about  those  bills,  and  engage 
your  attention  ?  Yes. — Wliile  Brassington  was  talking  to  you  about  those  bills  in  the 
street,  what  did  Palmer  do?  He  left  me,  and  went  into  Hawkins's  shop. — He  went  back 
again  into  the  shop?  Yes. — Did  you  see  Palmer  come  out  of  Hawkins's  sho))?  I  did. 
— When  he  came  out  of  Hawkins's  shop,  were  you  still  talking  to  Mr.  Brassington  in 
the  street  ?  I  was.—  Did  Palmer  speak  to  you  when  he  came  out  of  the  shop  ?— I  am 
not  quite  sure ;  he  went  by  mo.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Brassington  at  (lie  time. — 
Which  way  did  he  go  ?  Towards  his  owu  house.— How  far  is  Hawkins's  shop  from 
Palmer's  house  ?  About  200  yards,  I  should  think :  perhaps  more  ;  between  200  and 
300  yards. — After  your  conversation  v/ith  Brassington  had  ended,  did  you  go  into 
Hawkins's  shop?  I  did.— You  must  not  tell  us  what  you  said;  is  there  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Koberts,  an  apprentice  at  Hawkins's  ?  Yes;  there  is.— Was  he  in  Hawkins's 
shop,  serving,  when  you  went  in?  He  was  in  tlie  shop.— You  must  not  tell  us  wJiat  he 
said  when  you  went  into  the  shop;  had  you  some  conversation  with  Koberts  about 
Palmer?  Yes.— Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thirlhy?  "i es.— Does  Thirlby 
deal  in  drugs?  He  does.— Has  he  ever  been  assistant  to  Palmer;  is  he  a  man  who 
succeeded  to  Palmer's  business,  do  you  know  ?  He  is.— Had  you  some  conversation 
about  Thirlby  with  Koberts;  was  Thirlby's  name  mentioned  ?    It  was  not.— Do  you,  ct 
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vnnr  oAvu  kno^yled-e,  know  .vliether  Palmer  usually  dealt  with  Tliirlby  for  drugs  ? 
'ycs  ;  hrdispenses  alibis  u,ediciues.-Yoa  mean  Thirlby  dispenses  Palmer's  medicines  ? 
Yes 

Lord  Campbell.— What  do  you  mean  by  dispensing  Palmer's  medicines  ?    He  acts 

5!r' '/.^IT-If  Palmer  wishes  to  give  medicines  to  a  patient,  •  you  mean  Thirlby 
make  'thenrup?  Yes.-Do  you  know  that  Thirlby  has  succeeded  to  the  apothecary  s 
Sn«s  that  Palmer  had?  1  do  not  know  whether  Palmer  was  in  practice  beiore  I 
came  I  u  erstood  he  had  been.-At  this  time  in  November,  I  mean?  Yes.-Do  you 
reSember  Sunday  the  S.-ith  of  November  ?  I  do.-Where  were  you  about  seven  o  clock 
Tu  that  evenin-?  At  Mr.  Palmer's  house.-Wliat  was  the  cause  of  your  going  there 
I  wa"  sent  for.-Who  came  for  you,  do  you  remember  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure.-You  went 
to  Mmer's  house  in  consequence  of  bei^g  sent  for  ?  Yes.- Where  did  you  find  Palmer 
when  YOU  wont?  In  the  kitchen.— What  was  he  doing?  He  was  reading;  sitting  by 
fire  readin"-  —What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  He  asked  me  how  1  was  :  he  asked  me  to  have 
■a.  little  brandy  .—Did  you  sit  down  and  take  some  ?  I  did.— You  sat  down  and  took  some 
brandy  ?    I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  did  sit  down. 

Lord  Campbell.— Had  you  some  brandy  ?    Some  braudy-and-water. 

Mr.  Jami's. — What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  * 

Lord  Campbell.— Was  there  any  one  else  present  ?    No,  there  was  not. 

Mr.  James.— What  did  he  say  to  you?  He  asked  me  what  would  be  a  dose  of 
strychnia  that  would  kill  a  dog,  I  told  nim  a  grain;  he  asked  ine  whether  it  would  be 
found  in  the  stomach,  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  stomach. — After  death? 
Yes. — What  did  you  say?  I  told  him  there  would  be  no  inflammation,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  found.— Did  he  make  any  remark  upon  that?  I  think  he  said,  "  It  is 
all  right." 

Lord  Cajipbell.- Y'ou  think  he  said  so  ?    That  it  would  be  all  right,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  hin;self,  and  he  did  that  {snapping  his  fingers). 
Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  snap  his  fingers  ?  Y'es. 

Mr.  Jcmcs. — Did  you  see  him  do  so?  Y'es. — Did  you  talk  about  some  other  ordinary 
matters  of  conversation  afterwards  ?  Yes ;  he  made  some  other  remarks. — Yon.  naean  in 
general  casual  conversation?  Y'es. — How  long  were  you  with  him  altogether  in  the 
kitchen  that  evening,  do  you  think  ?  Perhaps  five  minutes,  or  more. — When  did  you 
hear  that  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Cook's  body  was  to  take  place  ?  I  think  it  was 
on  the  2Gth. — That  would  be  the  Monday,  this  interview  being  on  the  Sunday  ?  Yes. 
— Did  you  go  down  to  Mr.  Bamford's,  to  go  with  him  to  the  post-mortem  examination  ? 
I  asked  Mr.  Salt  whether  he  was  going  ;  Mr.  Salt  went  down  with  me  to  Dr.  Bamford's, 
to  ask  him  to  let  me  go. — When  you  went  down  to  Bamford's,  did  you  find  the  prisoner 
there  ?  Mr.  Bamford  was  not  at  home,  and  I  went  with  Mr.  Salt  down  the  town  in  his 
gig,  and  we  met  Mr.  Bamford  near  the  church ;  Mr.  Bamford  asked  him  whether  he 
was  going  to  the  post-mortem,  and  he  said  he  was  not. — Did  you  afterwards  see 
Mr.  Bamford?  Yes;  we  met  Mr.  Bamford. — Did  you  see  Palmer,  the  prisoner,  before 
you  went  ?  No. — Did^  you  see  Palmer  before  you  went  to  the  post-mortem  examination  ? 
Yes;  at  Mr.  Bamford's  house. — Where  did  you  find  Palmer;  in  what  part  of  Mr.  Bam- 
ford's house  ?    In  his  study. 

Lord  Campbell. — At  what  hour  was  this;  about  what  o'clock?  I  am  not  quite 
certain. — Was  it  before  breakfast  or  after  breakfast?  It  was  after  breakfast,  about 
10  o'clock. 

Mr.  James. — When  you  saw  Palmer  at  Bamford's  did  he  speak  to  you  ?  lie  did;  he 
asked  me  what  I  wanted;  I  told  him  I  was  come  to  the  post-mortem. — What  did  he  say 
to  you  then?  He  asked  me  whether  Mr.  Salt  was  going;  1  told  him  he  was  engaged  and 
could  not  go. — Did  you  take  some  instruments  and  other  tilings  that  were  necessary  and 
go  down  to  the  Talbot  Anns  for  the  examination  ?  I  did. — When  you  got  there  do  you 
remember  finding  Dr.  Harland  there  ?  Dr.  Harland  went  down  with  us.— Do  you  know 
Mr.  Frcrc  ?  Yes.— Who  is  he  ?  A  surgeon  practising  in  Ivugeley.— After  you  had  aot  to 
the  Talbot  Arms  did  Dr.  Harland  go  away  for  a  short  time  and  leave  you  and  Palmer 
together  ?  Yes. — He  and  the  other  doctors  went  away  for  a  short  time  and  left  you  and 
Palmer  together?  Yes.— Where  were  you  left  together  with  Palmer?  In  the  Talbot 
Anns.— In  what  room,  do  you  remember  ?  It  was  the  entrance  to  the  hall.— When  you 
and  Palmer  v/erc  left  together  did  he  speak  to  you  ?  1  was  alone  with  him.— What  did 
he  say  to  you  ?  He  said  it  would  be  a  dirty  job,  he  should  go  and  have  a  little  brandy  • 
would  1  go  and  have  a  little  with  him.— Did  you  go  with  him  ?  I  did.— To  his  house  ? 
Yes.— \\  Inch  IS  almost  opposite,  I  believe  ?  It  is  opposite.— Did  he  give  you  any  brandy  ' 
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t^vo  glaLs.- While  yc.u  were  SVat  h^LusS J dn^^tt M  \  ''"^  "^"^ 
to  you  about  Cook  or  his  body  ?  He  did  -What  d  L  stv  ?n  7  ,  say  anythmg 
^vill  find  this  fellow  suffering  Ln  diseased  thioatl  £  has  had  sypWHs  "  '  "  °" 

Lord  Campbell.— Were  those  the  exact  words:  "  You  will  lind  tlii-j  fi-li^™  c  «•  • 
from  diseased  throat ;  he  has  had  syphilis  "  ?    Yes  •  he  said  hn  1  n^i  i      7  ?^  sufienng 
for  his  tongue ;  he  had  taken  a  grelt  deal  of  mercury  '"^  ^"'""^  '"''""'"y 

tSHnyTof; °'        ^'''^  °'  ^^^^^-"^^^^  '    '       n'ot.-Whef  d\T;.ou  ^'r^rs^e' 

r.yl^M^^'lo^^T  "^^'^  ^^-'^»<i     -ad.  if 

Mr. /«mcs.-Had  not  you  better  let  us  complete  our  examination  ?  this  is  something 
^hich  as  not  lu  the  deposition ;  I  am  showing  the  reason  why  it  is  not  (To 
To  whom  did  you  farst  tell  this  of  his  haying  had  from  you  3  grains  of  strvclmia  on 
Monday  night?    I  told  Mr.  Cheshire,  the  postmaster.-^^^hln  did  yr'ell  Cheshire  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe.— I  think  we  must  not  have  what  he  told  Cheshire. 

Mr.  /ames.— When  did  you  first  mention  it  to  Cheshire  ? 
_     Mr.  Serjccmt  Slwe.~l  object  to  that  evidence  ;  there  was  one  answer  about  it  slipped 
in  before.    What  is  said  by  this  witness  to  Cheshire  is  not  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Jamss.—l  will  leave  the  whole  of  it  to  the  cross-examination. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

When  did  you  first  mention  this  about  the  3  grains  ?  It  was  after  the  inquest.- How 
long  after  the  inquest  ?  I  cannot  say  when.— Was  it  a  week  ago  ?  A  week  since  from 
now  do  you  mean  ? — Yes.    Y'es,  it  was. 

Lord  Campbell.— How  long  after  the  inquest  ?  I  cannot  tell  how  long ;  it  might 
have  been  a  week  after  the  inquest,  or  it  might  have  been  two  or  three  days ;  I  am  not 
quite  sure.  ' 

Mr.  Grove. — Might  it  have  been  a  fortnight  ?  I  should  think  not.— Can  you  undertake 
to  say  it  was  less  than  a  fortnight?  Yes,  I  think  lean. — Were  you  after  the  inquest 
examined  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ?  Before  the  inquest. — After  the  inquest  were  you 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ?  Yes,  I  was. — 
When  ?  It  was  some  time  after.— How  long  after  ?  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  say  ;  it 
was  after  the  inquest, — I  do  not  want  you  to  name  the  day  or  the  week ;  how  long  after  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — Was  it  before  or  after  what  you  had  mentioned  to  Cheshire  ?  It 
was  after  then. 

Mr.  Grove. — How  long  after  what  you  had  mentioned  to  Cheshire  ?  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  a  fortnight,  a  week,  or  a  month  ?  I  do  not 
know. — Cannot  you  name  within  a  month  the  time  when  you  were  first  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence  for  the  Crown  ?  I  do  not  know,  and  I  cannot  say. — When 
you  were  first  examined  for  this  purpose,  did  you  say  anythiog  about  the  purchase  of  the 
three  grains  of  strychnia?  No,  I  did  not. — When  you  were  first  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  did'  you  mention  the  circumstance  of  the  conversation  about  a  dog — poisoning 
a  dog  ?  yes,  I  did. — Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  mentioned  that  conversation  ?  No, 
it  was  not ;  1  had  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Salt. — When  did  you  mention  that  to  Mr.  Salt  ?  I 
cannot  say  what  time  it  was  I  mentioned  it. — Can  you  tell  me  it  within  a  mouth  ?  I  can- 
not:  I  cannot  remember  the  particulars. — How  many  .different  examinations  have  you 
given  for  the  purpose  of  your  evidence  here  ?  One ;  twice  I  have  been  examined ;  I 
gave  a  statement  to  Mr.  Gardiner.- Was  that  before  the  inquest  ?  No,  it  was  not. — After 
the  inquest?  Yes. — How  soon  after ?  It  was  some  time  after. — What  time?  I  cannot 
say  precisely. — Did  you  mention  to  him  the  matter  about  the  dog  at  that  time  ?  "ies,  I 
did.— Did  you  mention  to  him  the  matter  about  the  three  grains  of  strychnia  ?  No,  I  did 
not. — You  were  examined  at  the  inquest,  I  think  you  have  stated  ;  did  you  say  anything 
at  the  inquest  either  about  conversation  with  respect  to  the  dog,  or  with  respect  to  the 
three  grains  of  strychnia  ?  No,  I  did  not.— Did  you  say  anything  about  the  conversation 
of  Cook's  suffering  from  diseased  tliroat— syphilis  ?  Yes,  I  did.— At  the  inquest?  No,  I 
did  not ;  I  was  not  questioned  about  the  post-mortem  at  all. 
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Lord  Campbell.— "Were  you  examined  before  the  coroucr  about  Palmer's  going  to 
Hawkins's  shop?    I  was.  ,        .  ,  r.  ,         .  ..i 

Mr  Grove.-l  believe  you  did  give  evidence  of  your  conversation  with  Palmer  at  the 
doofof  Mr.  Hawkins's  ?   I.did  -Did  you  then  \<^''ll}'^'_^l}'f,rr^^^^ 

jnia  ?  Mr. 
rence  to  the 

cuuversaUon  l\\lawkiu^  upon"the  purchase  of  strychnia  at  that  shop  ?  After 

Eoberts  had  given  his  evidence,  Jlr.  Gardiner  sent  his  clerk  to  me.— I  want  you  to  tell 
me  whether,  at  the  time  you  gave  the  evidence  before  the  coroner  of  your  conversation 
at  Hawkins's  shop,  you  knew  it  was  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  strychnia  i-  After 
Eoberts  had  given  his  statement,  Mr.  Gardiner's  clerk  came  to  me. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  know  that  your  evidence  was  with  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed circumstance  of  strychnia  being  bought  at  Hawkins's  shop  ?    Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Grove.— Yon  stated,  I  believe,  before  the  coroner  that  the  strychnine  was  purchased 
on  the  Satiu-day  ?  No,  1  did  not.— Was  what  you  stated  taken  down  in  writing  ?  It  was. 
—Was  it  read  over  to  you  ?    It  was.— Did  you  sign  it  ?    I  did. 

{The  deposition  of  the  witness  was  read.) 
Mr.  Grove.— I  ought  to  say  that  it  has  been  miscopied  in  all  our  copies.  (3h  the  witness} 
When  did  you  first  give  evidence,  or  give  a  copy  of  what  you  could  say,  to  the  Crown 
■with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  three  grains  on  Monday  ?  On  Tuesday.— On 
Tuesday  last?  Yes.— You  have  told  us  that  Palmer  said,  "  You  will  find  this  fellow 
suffering  from  diseased  throat:"  when  you  gave  your  evidence  to  the  Crown,  did  not  you 
say  he  stated,  "  You  will  find  this  poor  fellow  suffering"  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said 
poor  or  rich. — Can  you  tell  me  that  you  did  not  say,  when  you  gave  an  account  of  this 
conversation  which  was  taken  down  in  writing,  that  Palmer's  expression  was,  "  You  will 
find  this  poor  fellow  suffering  from  diseased  throat "  ?  I  cannot  remember  whether  he 
used  tlie  expression  "  poor." — You  know  there  is  a  difference  in  the  expression  "  poor 
fellow  "  and  "  fellow  "  ?  I  know  there  is  a  difference  between  "  poor  "  and  "rich:"  I 
cannot  say  what  I  do  not  recollect. — Can  you  say  now  which  he  said?  No,  I  cannot. — 
I  think  you  have  told  us  you  were  at  the  post-mortem  examination  ?  I  was. — Did  you 
point  out  the  chancre  to  the  medical  men  there  ?  No,  I  did  not. — Did  you  point  out  any- 
thing upon  the  penis  of  the  deceased  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. — Cannot  you  give  me  a 
more  cfirtain  answer  than  that?  1  do  not  think  I  did  make  any  remark  about  it. — Cannot 
you  tell  me  whether  you  did  call  attention  to  that  or  not  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  I  did  :  I 
do  not  recollect  it. — You  can  go  no  further  than  "  I  do  not  think  I  did"  ?  I  do  not  recol- 
lect.—Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Harland  ?  No,  I  did  not,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. — Did  you  mention  it  to  any  medical  man?  I  do  not  think  I  made 
any  remark  about  his  penis  at  all. — Did  you  point  it  out  ?  No. — ^Was  it  noticed  in  your 
presence?  It  was  not  examined. — Was  it  noticed  there  in  your  presence?  1  do  not 
recollect  any  remark  being  made  about  it. — Did  you  yourself  see  it  ?    Yes,  1  did. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  did  you  see  ?  The  penis. — What  did  you  see  ?  It  looked 
to  be  healthy. 

Mr.  Grove. — Did  you  see  a  chancre,  or  the  marks  of  one  ?  No,  I  did  not. — Can  you 
tell  me  the  distance  of  Dr.  Bamford's  house  from  the  Talbot  Arms?  I  should  think  it 
may  be  more  than  100  yards  from  Dr.  Bamford's  house  to  Mr.  Palmer's. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 
You  have  said  that  j'ou  gave  information  to  the  Crown  about  this  fact  of  the  three 
grains  of  strychnia  on  Tuesday  ?  Yes.— How  was  it  you  did  not  give  that  information 
before  ?  On  account  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  not  been  friends  with  Mr.  Salt ;  they  never 
speak  to  each  other.— AVhat  had  that  to  do  with  it?  I  thought  Mr.  Salt  would  be  dis- 
pleased at  my  letting  him  have  anything.— You  say  they  did  not  speak?  No:  Mr. 
Thirlby  lived  with  Mr.  Salt  for  19  years.— Was  it  in  consequence  of  Mr,  Tliirlby  going 
to  Palmer's  tliat  this  difference  took  place  between  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Salt  ?  Yes  • 
Mr.  Salt  did  not  speak  to  Mr.  Palmer,  or  Mr.  Tliirlby  either.— Was  there  any  other 
reason  besides  that  for  your  keeping  it  back  ?  Tiiat  was  my  only  reason.— To  whom  did 
you  first  communicate  it  ;  you  communicated  it  first,  you  say,  to  Cheshire  the  post- 
master? Yes.— On  Tuesday  last,  when  you  first  came  and  communicated  it  to  the  Cro^vn 
aid  any  one  suggest  to  you  to  do  so,  or  did  you  do  it  of  your  own  accord  ?  I  did  it 
Toluntari  y.— No  one  advised  you  to  do  it?    No;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  it —To 

r.r.??n;lV°v°"'"wu''  '^^''^'^'^^y'^  '^o  Mr.  Boycott-That  is  a  clerk  of  Mr. 

Uardiner?  Yes.— Where  did  you  see  him?  At  the  lUicelcy  station.— Were  vou  then 
coming  up  to  London?    1  was.- You  were  at  the  station  for  the  purpose  of  coming  up 
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AvitiSirTH;^'hrit;:^°.''  '"^'P"'"^  ^"'^  ^^'^■■'^  ^"-""'S       ^vhli  the  other 

T^ovoT.  1  .  '  y  H""  minutes  past  eiglit  trait,  fi-om  Rugeley.-Did  you  tell 
Boycott  what  you  >vanted  to  see  Mr.  Gardine:-  for?  Yes,  I  did.— What  did  he  do  -  d  d  he 
bnng  you  to  Mr.  Gardiner  ?  He  did.- Where  was  Mr.  Gardiner  ?  if  London.-At  con 
as  you  arrived  in  London  Mr.  Boycott  brought  you  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  did  he  ?  Yes  -Then 
1  believe,  you  Nvere  brought  to  this  gentleman,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury  Yes  — 
And  you  made  your  statement  to  him  ?  I  did.-In  the  mean  time,  I  presume,  you  had 
communicated  to  Mr.  Gardiner  what  you  had  to  say  ?    I  had. 

Mr.  Serjeant  -Syicc— Will  your  Lordship  ask  this  witness  whether  he  has  not  given 
another  reason  ;  the  reason  being  that  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  indicted  for  neriurv? 


this  young  man  could  not  produce  a  book  to  show  that  he  had  sold  him  some  orussic 
acid.— In  what  case  was  that  ?    Upon  the  inquest  upon  Walter  Palmer. 


Lord  Campbell.— You  were  asked  whether  you  had  not  given  some  reason  ?  I  did 
not  give  it  as  a  reason. 

Mr.  AttoniBij-General.—r'Wha.t  was  it  you  stated  ?  I  stated  about  this  young  man  from 
Wolverhampton.— Tell  us  what  you  said.  I  told  him  about  this  youug  man  from  Wol- 
verhampton.—What  did  you  tell  him  ?  I  had  heard  in  Rugeley  of  the  young  man  being 
indicted  for  perjury.— That  he  had  been  indicted,  or  that  they  had  threatened  to  indict 
him?  That  he  was  threatened  to  be  indicted.— By  whom?  By  George  Palmer.— That 
is  the  brother  of  William  ?  Yes ;  because  he  had  sold  the  prisoner  prussic  acid.— Because 
he  had  said  so  at  the  inquest ;  had  this  young  man  said  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  sold 
prussic  acid?  Yes.— At  what  inquest  ?  On  Walter  Palmer;  and  he  did  not  enter  it  in 
the  book,  so  that  he  could  not  prove  it.— Did  you  mention  at  that  time,  iu  your  conversa- 
tion, what  George  Palmer  had  said  he  would  do  with  him?  That  he  would  transport 
him.— Did  you  enter  this  three  grains  of  strychnia  in  any  book  ?    No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Will  your  Lordship  ask  him  whether  the  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  of  Walter  Palmer  did  not  take  place  five  or  six  weeks  after  the 
inquest  upon  the  body  of  Cook  ?  That  was  not  my  reason  for  saying  it. — Did  it  take 
place  five  or  six  weeks  after  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorneij-Gcneral. — Was  it  after  the  inquest  on  Walter  Palmer  you  were  first 
examined  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ?    Yes,  it  was. 

Adjounied  to  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 


THIED  DAY'S  TEIAL. 

May  16,  1S5G. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  ROBERTS  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
In  November  last  were  you  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Hawkins  a  druggist  at  Rugeley  ? 
Y€S.— Do  you  know  the  prisoner  William  Palmer?  Yes.— Do  you  remember  Tuesday 
the  20th  of  November  ?  Yes.— Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  that  day  ?  Yes.— Where 
did  you  see  him  ?  He 'came  into' Mr.  Hawkins's  shop.— About  what  time?  I  believe  it 
•was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  iu  the  day.— Did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  he 
came  ?  Yes.— What  did  he  say  ?  He  asked  first  for  two  draciims  of  prussic  acid.— 
Did  he  bring  anything  with  him  ?  He  brought  a  bottle  for  it.— What  did  you  do  then  ? 
I  was  putting  it  up  for  him.  when  Mr.  Newton,  the  assistant  to  Mr.  Salt,  came  into_  the 
shop.— Did  Palmer  speak  to  Newton  ?  Yes,  he  did.— Do  you  remember  what  he  said  to 
him  ?  He  told  him  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.— Palmer  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him? 
Yes,  and  they  went  out  of  the  shop  together.— Palmer  and  Newton?  \es.— Do  you 
know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brassington,  a  cooper  ?  Yes.— After  Palmer  had  gone  out 
of  your  shop  did  you  see  Brassington  the  cooper?  Yes,  lie  took  iSewton  away  from 
Palmer.— You  saw  that?    Yes.— Did  he  get  into  conversation  with  huu?    \es.— Can 
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vou  see  from  the  shop  ^vimlow  into  the  street  ?  Yes.— From  the  shop  ?  Yes.— You  can 
cleai-ly?  Yes.— Now,  when  Brassington  took  Newton  away  with  him  in  conversation, 
■what  did  Palmer  do  ?    He  came  back  again  into  the  shop. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  were  you  doing  when  Palmer  came  back?  I  was  putting 
the  prussic  acid  into  the  bottle. 

Mr.  James.— Yon  were  in  the  act  of  putting  up  the  prussic  acid ;  what  did  he  say  to 
you  ?  He  asked  for  six  grains  of  strychnine.- Anything  more  ?  And  two  drachms  of 
Batley's  solution  of  opium.— Is  that  what  is  commonly  called  Batley's  sedative  ?  Y'es. — 
Now  while  you  were  putting  up  these  preparations  for  the  prisoner,  did  you  ob.serve 
where  he  was  standing  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— What  became  of  the  prussic  acid?  That  remained  on  the  counter 
while  I  was  putting  up  the  other. 

Mr.  James. — ^You  had  put  up  the  prussic  acid  ready  for  him,  and  then  he  asked  for 
the  "six  grains  of  strychnine  and  the  Batley's  sedative  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Cbesswell. — And  you  placed  the  prussic  acid  on  the  counter  ?  Y'es. 

Mr.  James. — AVere  you  behind  the  counter  preparing  these  things  ?  Yes. — While  you 
were  behind  the  counter  preparing  these  things  for  the  prisondr,  did  you  obsei-ve  where 
he  was  standing  ?  At  the  shop-doer. — Now,  when  he  ordered  these  things  of  you,  when 
he  returned  into  the  shop,  did  he  order  theni  at  the  counter  ?  Yes,  he  did. — While  you 
were  preparing  them,  was  it  then  he  moved  from  the  counter  to  the  street  door  ?  Yes. — 
Which  way  was  he  looking  while  he  was  standing  at  the  street-door?  I  do  not  know. — 
I  do  not  mean  which  way  was  lie  looking  into  the  street,  but  with  his  back  to  you.  Y'es. 
— That  is  what  I  mean,  looking  with  his  back  to  you  into  the  street,  standing  in  the 
door-way  ?  Yes. — How  long  do  you  suppose  you  took  in  the  preparation  of  these  tilings 
for  him  before  you  delivered  them  to  him?  About  five  minutes. — Did  he  remain 
standing  at  the  door  until  you  were  ready  to  give  him  the  things?  Yes. — Did  you  tlieu 
deliver  the  things  to  him  ?  Yes,  I  did. — That  is,  the  prussic  acid  in  the  bottle  which  he 
had  brought?    Yes. — How  was  the  strychnine  delivered ?    In  a  paper. 

Lord  Campbell — The  quantity  you  spoke  of?  Y'es. 

Mr.  James. — Six  gi-aius  and  the  Batley's  solution  of  opium,  the  sedative  ?  Yes.— In 
a  phial  ?  Yes. — Did  he  take  tliem  away  ?  Yes. — Did  he  pay  you  for  them  ?  Yqs. — ■ 
Ndw,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Palmer  returned  to  your  shop  after  he  left  Mr.  Newton, 
and  from  the  time  you  delivered  him  tliese  things,  was  there  any  other  person  in  the 
shop  ?  No. — ^Now,  after  the  prisoner  had  left  with  tliese  things,  did  Mr.  Newton  come 
into  your  shop  ?  Yes,  he  did. — You  must  not  tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  or  you  to  him, 
hut  had  you  some  conversation  about  Palmer's  purchasing  these  things  ;  do  not  say  what? 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iec. — We  ought  not  to  have  what  it  is  about  at  all. 

Mr.  James. — Had  you  some  conversation  xAth  him  ?  Yes,  I  had. — Did  he  make  some 
remark  to  you;  do  not  tell  us  what  it  was?  Yes,  he  did. — You  say  you  had  known 
Palmer  for  some  time ;  how  long  had  you  been  previously  to  that  November  in  Mr.  Hav,'- 
kins's  employment?  Six  years.— Now,  before  this,  how  long  was  it  since  the  pri.soner  had 
ever  bought  any  drugs  at  your  shop,  before  this  date  on  the  20th  of  November?  About 
two  years. — Not  for  two  years  before  ?  No.— Do  you  know  Mr.  Thirlby  ?  Yes.— Thirlby 

was  his  assistant,  we  hear  ?    Yes.— Had  he  started  a  chemist's  shop  ?    Yes,  he  had.  

Tliirlby  had  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  he  had  opened  a  chemist's  shop?  Yes.— 
About  two  years  before  ?  Yes. — And  since  that  date  he  had  never  bought  any  drugs  of 
you  until  this  Tuesday  ?    I  had  not  sold  him  any. — Not  to  your  knowledge?  No. 

Lord  Campbell.— Thirlby  was  still  carrying  on  the  business  at  that  time?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — Besides  having  a  chemist's  shop  is  Thirlby  practising  as  an  apotliecary 
or  dispensing  medicines?    Yes,  I  believe  he  is,  in  Palmer's  name. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
I  presume  you  made  an  entry  in  your  book  ?  No. 

The  Aitorneij-General.—'Do  you  make  entries  where  you  take  ready  money  across  the 
counter?  No. 

Lord  Campbell.— Dill  you  make  an  entry  of  this  prussic  acid  or  sedative  ?  Nc  

You  did  not  make  an  entry  of  any  of  these  things  ?  No. 

The  Atto>-ne!j-General.—YovLV.-aye  asked,  when  articles  are  obtained  over  the  counter  do 
you  make  an  eutry ;  is  it  your  habit  to  make  an  entry  of  them  in  your  book  ?    No.  ' 

The  Attorney-General.— I  should  state  that  in  the  course,  of  the  proofs  we  had  intended 
to  oficr  we  should  have  called  Mr.  Bamford,  but  he  is  seriously  ill,  and  we  are  obli-ed 
tp  postpone  him  until  to-morrow.  »  uuiJ^Lu 
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Mr.  Jamcs.-We  shall  very  likely  have  to  read  his  deposition  to-morrow 
WILLIAM  VERNON  STEVENS  swo™._E.ami„ed  by  the  AUomey-General 

Cook?    I  ^as.-You  manned  h  s  fa  rerf^^ii^^^^^     I  dif  fcl 

married  the  father's  widow  ?    Eighteen  years  -And  voulav,  I  """"  ^'"^ 

intimately  ever  since,  I  presume?''  Ever  since  that     ^  ^"""S  Hian 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  reside  with  voii'    No   mi/ t        u„  r  i  i.  -i' 

iS'^-r  ™'        ■     .« t±  t  ;rsi3 

The  Attor-iiey-General.— Were  you  on  friendly  terms  with  him  ?  Always 
L-ord  Campbell.— Had  you  the  care  of  him  ?  I  had  the  care  constantly  of  him 
The  Attorney-General.— I  believe  he  became  entitled  to  a  sum  of  money?  To  some 
property.— Worth^about  how  much?  I  should  think  altogether  he  has  had  about  1"  000/ 
— ^V  as  he  intended  for  any  profession  ?  He  was  articled  to  the  law ;  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  say  the  exact  amount  he  had,  but  about  12,000/.— He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor'  He 
was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Worthing  in  Sussex.— Did  he  follow  up  that  profession  i> 
He  did  not  follow  it.— We  have  heard  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  turf,  to  racing  pur- 
suits? Eecently.— About  what  period  was  that?  I  have  known  so  little  about  these 
matters  and  have  always  set  my  face  against  them  so  much,  that  I  can  hardly  say :  I  think 
about  three  or  four  years :  his  earliest  betting-book  that  I  find  is  in  1853,  perhaps  in 
1852  ;  the  dates  are  not  very  distinct.— Did  you  do  what  you  could  to  withdraw"  him 
from  that  pursuit  ?  Everything  in  my  power.— AVhen  was  the  last  time  prior  to  his 
death  that  you  saw  him  ?    At  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  November. 

Lord  Campbell.— You  continued  on  friendly  terms  with  him?    Yes,  affectionate 
terms. 

The  ^lttor»e?/-G'e«<;ra/.— Where  was  that  you  saw  him?  At  the  station  at  Euston 
Square.— Where  was  he  leaving  for  at  that  time  ?  I  have  some  recollection  that  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  Eugeley ;  I  am  not  quite  sure.— Now  in  what  state  of  health  was  he  at 
that  time  ?  He  looked  better  than  I  had  seen  him  for  a  very  long  time. — Do  you  remem- 
ber making  any  remark  to  him  about  his  looks  ?  I  was  so  gratified  that  I  said,  "  My  boy, 
you  look  very  well ;  you  do  not  look  anything  of  an  invalid  now." — Do  you  remember 
the  answer  he  made  you  ;  if  you  feel  any  doubt  about  it  never  mind  ;  he  made  you  some 
answer:  there  was  nothing  in  anything  he  said  to  induce  ypu  to  believe  tliat  he  meant 
otherwise  ?    He  struck  liimself  firmly  on  the  chest  and  said  he  was  quite  well. 

Mr.  Serjeant-Shee. — I  do  not  object  to  what  he  said. 

The  Attorney- General. — Tell  us  what  he  said  about  the  state  of  his  health:  I  do  not 
mean  intentionally,  only  sometimes  other  matters  come  out:  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
is  no  other  matter  than  that  in  the  proof ;  I  am  not  aware  there  is  anything  else :  tell  us 
what  he  said  about  the  state  of  his  health?  He  merely  said  he  was  quite  well,  quite 
right. — He  was  not  a  robust  man  ?  I  think  he  added  that  he  was  quite  happy  at  being 
all  right. — We  have  heard  he  was  not  a  robust  man  in  point  of  appearance  ?  Jn  point  of 
appearance  he  was  not  a  robust  man  ;  he  was  very  pale,  pale  complexion. — Had  there 
been  to  your  knowledge  anything  the  matter  with  him  recently  before  that  time  ?  For 
some  months  in  the  previous  winter  he  had  a  sore  throat,  some  months  before. — Do  you 
know  whether  at  that  time  he  contemplated  going  abroad  ?  He  was  staying  with  me 
then. — I  merely  ask  the  general  question  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  think  we  cannot  have  that. 

The  Attorney-General.— Yery  well.  {To  the  wit^iess)  You  did  not  see  him  again  until 
after  his  death,  when  he  was  a  corpse?  Yes. — When  did  you  first  hear  of  his  death? 
On  V/ednesday  evening,  the  21st  of  November.— Who  gave  you  the  information  ?  Mr. 
Jones  of  Lutterworth. — The  surgeon  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— Was  that  by  letter?  No;  Mr.  Jones  came  to  my  house  to  in- 
form me. 

The  Attorney-General— That  was  on  the  Wednesday  ?  Yes.— 1  believe  on  the  iiext  . 
day,  Thursday,  you  went  down  with  Mr.  Jones  to  Lutterworth?  Yes.— Tliat  was  to 
search  for  his  will  and  any  papers  he  had  left?  Yes.- Did  you  find  a  will  ?  "ies,  we 
found  a  will.— And  the  next  day  you  went  to  Eugeley  ?  The  next  morning  we  went  to 
Eugeley.— About  what  time  did  you  go  to  Eugeley?  Between  12  and  1  o  clock,  I  think. 
—Did  you  proceed  to  see  the  body  ?  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  inn  I  asked  to  see  the 
body.— Were  you  then  accompanied  by  Palmer  ?  I  was.— Had  you  gone  to  Palmer  on 
your  arrival  at  Eugeley  ?    I  met  Palmer  in  the  passage  of  the  inn. 
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Lord  Cajipbell.— The  Talbot  Arms  ?    Yes,  the  Talbot  Arms. 
The  AttorHCi/-Gener(!/.— Did  you  know  Palmer  before  ?   I  believe  I  bad  once  seen  him  : 
I  did  not  know  him. — And  did  he  make  himstlf  known  to  you,  or  how  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  him  ?    Mr.  Jones  introduced  me  to  him. — In  the  inn  ?    In  the  inn 

passage.  And  then  Palmer  accompanied  yon  up  stairs  to  see  the  body  ?    He  followed  us 

up  stairs.  The  sheet  was  removed  from  the  body  ?    Palmer  removed  the  sheet  from  the 

body. — How  far  down  was  the  body  uncovered  by  the  removal  of  the  sheet  ?  llather 
below  the  waist :  I  think  the  thighs  were  partly  uncovered. — Was  there  anything  about 
the  appearance  of  the  countenance  that  struck  you  ?  Yes ;  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  the  countenance. — In  what  respect  ?  The  first  thing- 1  noticed  was  a 
tightness  of  the  muscles  across  the  face. — Anything  else  ?  I  believe  the  first  thought 
that  struck  me  .  .  .  . — Just  tell  me  what  you  saw,  what  you  observed,  not  what  passed  in 
your  own  mind,  unless  it  was  expressed  in  Palmer's  presence;  if  it  was,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  do  not  tell  us  what  passed  in  your  own  thoughts  ?  It  was  that  tightness  of  the 
muscles  across  the  face  that  principally  struck  me. 

Lord  Cabipbell. — You  say  you  first  observed  the  tightness  of  the  muscles  across  the 
face  ;  did  you  observe  anything  else  ?  There  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  emaciation. 
— From  disease  ?    From  disease. 

The  Attorney-General. — Now,  after  you  had  looked  at  the  countenance  of  the  deceased, 
I  believe  you  went  down  stairs  after  that  ?    We  went  down  stairs. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  both  went  down  stairs  ?  We  all  went  down  stairs,  Mr.  Jones 
as  well. 

The  Attorneij'General. — Mr.  Jones  was  present  when  you  saw  the  corpse  ?  Yes. — Did 
you  make  any  inquiry  of  Palmer  on  the  subject  of  Cook's  affairs  ?  After  some  time  I 
said  to  him,  1  believe  .  .  .  . — Where  were  you  at  that  time,  when  you  got  down  stpirs? 
In  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  in  the  inn. — Now  tell  us  what  passed  on  the  subject  of  his 
affairs  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — What  did  you  say  to  Palmer  ?  I  -said,  "  I  hear  from  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Palmer,  that  you  know  something  of  my  son's  affairs  ;  can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  them  ?"  He  replied,  "  Yes,  there  are  4000/.  worth  of  bills  out  of  his,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  name  is  to  them  ;  but  I  have  got  a  paper  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  signed 
by  Mr.  Cook,  to  show  that  I  have  never  had  any  benefit  from  them,"  or  "  never  had  the 
money,"  I  forget  the  precise  expression. 

_  The  Atiornoij-General. — What  did  you  say  to  that?  I  expressed  great  surprise,  and 
said,  "  I  fear  there  will  not  be  four  thousand  shillings  to  pay  them  ;"  but  I  said,  "  Has 
he  no  horses,  or  no  property  ?"  he  said,  "  Yes,  he  has  horses,  but  they  are  mortgaged ;" 
I  said,  "  Has  he  no  sporting  bets  owing  to  him  ;  nothing  of  that  sort  ?  "  I  am  statino-  the 
words  as  nearly  as  I  can  ;  he  mentioned  one  debt  of  300/.  that  was  owing  to  him.— Do 
you  remember  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  owing  ?  Is  it  material  that  I 
should  state  the  name  ?— I  do  not  know  why  you  should  not :  I  think  you  had  better  ?  It 
would  be  with  great  pain  ;  the  man  is  dying  at  this  present  moment ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
material. — Has  it  been  received  since  ?  No. 

Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  think  it  is  material  ? 

_  The  Attorney-General.— I  do  not  know.  Witness.— Jt  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prisoner,  or  any  party  connected  with  him. 

The  Attorney- General. —Then  give  us  the  name  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  we  will  nass  it 
Dy  lor  the  present.  '■ 

OYel'°^^  °^S^^  to  be  either  publicly  pronounced,  or  we  should  pass  it 

The  Attorney-General.-Yevj  well,  if  your  Lordship  pleases.    (To  the  mtness)  Was  it 

VrTlt  I  No,^V'''"°'f  sporting  debt.-It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
It?    It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-lt  had  better  be  handed  to  my  Lord:  I  do  not  see  any  bearine  that 
It  has  upon  It ;  at  present  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  it:  if  by  any  accWenTTt  shall 
appear  important  hereafter  your  Lordship  will  see  what  it  is  acciaent  it  sball 

Lord  Campbell. — In  answer  to  the  Question  von  snv  "  T  cnSri  t.„„  i 

The  Attor^y-General.-Was  anything  further  said  at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  his 
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affairs,  or  was  that  all ;  have  you  tolil  us  all  that  then  passed  ou  the  subject  of  his  debts  ? 
I  said,  I  thought  his  sporting  creditors  would  have  to  take  his  sporting  bets  and  make 
the  l)est  of  them,  for  1  should  pay  nothing.— Now  was  anything  said  at  that  interview- 
on  the  subject  of  his  funeral  ?  I  then  turned  round  and  said,  "  whether  lie  has  left  any- 
thing or  not,  poor  fellow,  he  must  be  buried."— You  said  this  ?  I  said  this.— What  did 
Palmer  say?  Palmer  then  immediately  said,  "  Oh  !  1  will  bury  him  myself,  if  that  is 
all."  What  did  you  say  ?  I  said,  I  cannot  hear  of  your  doing  that;  his  brotlier-iu-law 
was  present,  the  husband  of  his  sister.— He  had  come  there  ?  lie  had  come  there  to  meet 
me.— Did  he  make  any  remark  ?  He  immediately  expressed  a  great  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  bury  him  ;  I  said,  "  No,  no,  that  is  my  business ;  as  executor,  I  must  take  care  and 
bury  him." — He  had  appointed  you  his  executor  under  his  will  ?  Yes. — Was  anything 
said  by  you  on  tlie  subject  of  the  body  remaining  at  the  inn?  I  said,  "  I  cannot  have 
tlie  funeral  immediately,  because  I  intend  to  bury  him  in  London,  in  his  mother's  grave; 
I  am  very  sorry  for  the  inconvenience  to  the  people  here  at  the  inn,  but  I  will  get  it 
done  as  soon  as  possible  ;"  Palmer  said,  "  Oh  !  that  is  of  no  consequence,  but  the  body- 
ought  to  be  fastened  up  at  once:"  he  repeated  that  in  other  words  ;  he  said,  "  so  long  as 
the  body  is  fastened  up,  it  is  of  no  consequence  for  a  day  or  two." — Now  I  believe  that 
terminated  the  conversation  ou  that  subject  for  the  time?  For  the  time. — Tell  me  what 
took  place  after  that?  While  I  was  talking  to  the  deceased's  brother-in-law.  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Jones  left  the  room. — Did  they  afterwards  return?  They  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour. — On  their  return,  what  took  place  ?  On  their  return  I  expressed  a  desire 
to  know  from  Palmer  the  name  of  some  respectable  undertaker  that  I  might  call  in. — 
Some  undertaker  in  Rugeley  ?  Some  undertaker  in  Rugeley. — Did  you  say  for  what  ?  I 
said  that  I  might  at  once  order  a  coffin,  and  give  directions  for  the  funeral. — What  did 

Palmer  say  upon  that?    To  my  great  surprise  . — Never  mind  that :  give  us  any 

surprise  that  you  expi-essed  to  him  ;  tell  us  exactly  what  you  said  ?  Palmer  said,  "  Oh  I: 
I  have  been  and  done  that,  I  have  ordered  a  shell  and  a  strong  oak  coffin." 
Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  say  to  whom  he  had  been  ?  He  did  not. 
The  Attorne;/-Gencral. — What  did  you  say  to  that  ?  I  then  expressed  my  surprise. — 
Do  you  remember  in  what  language,  in  what  terms  you  expressed  it  ?  I  said,  I  think,  "  I 
did  not  give  you  any  authority ;"  those  were  the  words,  some  expression  of  that  sort,  I 
expressed  my  sui"prise  in  terms  of  that  kind. — Did  you  say  anything  further  upon  the 
subject  ?  I  said,  "  But  I  must  see  the  undertaker,  to  give  him  instructions  about  the- 
funeral." — Is  that  all?  I  think  he  told  me  the  name  of  the  undertaker,  I  am  not  quite 
snre — Now  you,  I  think,  ordered  dinner  that  day  at  the  inn  ?  I  then  ordered  dinner. — 
Whom  did  you  ask  to  dine  with  you  ?  I  ordered  dinner  for  myself  and  my  son-in-law 
and  Mr.  Jones,  and  I  asked  Palmer  to  come  himself.— And  1  believe  you  all  dined 
ton-ether  at  the  inn  ?  We  all  dined  together  at  the  inn. — You  were  going  back  to  London 
that  afternoon  ?  I  was  going  back  to  London  by  the  quarter-past  four  train.^ — At  what 
time  did  you  dine  ?  We  dined  about  three.— Now,  after  dinner,  before  you  went  away, 
do  you  remember  making  a  request  to  Mr.  Jones,  Palmer  being  then  present?  I  did.— 
What  did  you  ask  Jones  to  do?  I  desired  Mr.  Jones  to  be  so  good  as  to  go  up  stairs  and 
get  me  his  betting-book  or  pocket-book,  or  any  books  or  papers  that  might  be  there.— Did 
you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  from  him  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  betting- 
book  ?  I  had  seen  him  with  a  betting-book.— Do  you  recollect  the  sort  of  book  it  was  ? 
That  particular  book  I  do  not,  I  have  seen  his  other  betting-books.— 1  suppose,  as  one 
betting-book  was  filled  up,  he  would  take  another?  Yes,  those  I  have  seen  were  clasp- 
books  lone  —Now  did  Mr.  Jones,  upon  this  request,  leave  the  room?  Mr.  Jones  lett  the 
room  —Did  Palmer  follow  him  ?  Palmer  did  follow  him.— How  soon  afterwards  aid 
thev  return '  I  sliould  think  nearly  ten  minutes,  certainly  more  than  five  mmutes,  I 
<:hould  ^ay  —Did  Mr.  Jones  tell  you  the  result  of  the  search  that  was  made Mr.  Jones- 
came  into  the  room  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  say  that  he  could  not  find  any  bettmg- 
book.— Was  Palmer  present  at  this  time  ?    Palmer  Avas  present,  he  followed  him  in. 

Lord  C.VDiPBELL.— He  could  not  find  any  betting-book  ?  No ;  and  I  tliiuk  he  added, 
or  papers  :  I  desired  him  to  search  for  them. 

--■  I  said,  "  No  bstting-book. 


when  a  man  dies  his  bets  are  done  with :"  1  think  those  were  the  words;  besides,  he 
sS  Mn  Cook  had  received  the  greater  part  of  his  money  on  the  course  at  Shrewsbury; 
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I  said,  "  Very  well,  sir,  the  book  must  be  found ;  it  ought  to  be  found,  and  must  be 
found  ;"  Palmer  then,  in  a  much  quieter  tone,  said,  "  Oh  !  it  will  be  found,  no  doubt ;" 
I  again  said,  "  Sir,  it  shall  be  found  :"  1  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and, 
calling  to  the  housekeeper  at  the  bar,  I  desired  that  everything  in  the  deceased's  room 
might  be  locked  up,  that  nothing  might  be  touched  until  I  returned  or  sent  some  one 
with  authority  to  take  possession.— Now  I  believe  that  after  that,  and  prior  to  leaving, 
you  went  up  stairs  to  take  your  last  look  at  the  body  ?  I  did. — Did  you  find  any  persons 
in  the  room  ?  I  saw  some  servants  in  the  room  turning  up  the  bed-clothes  over  the 
empty  beds. — Were  the  undertaker's  people  there  ?  The  undertaker  was  there. — Had  you 
held  any  communication  with  the  imdertaker  in  the  mean  while  ?  Yes  ;  before  that  I  had. 
— ^Before  you  went  to  dinner  ?  Before  I  went  to  dinner. — Had  you  given  him  instruc- 
tions to  come?  I  had  given  him  instructions  for  sending  the  body  to  London. — Had  you 
given  him  instructions  to  place  the  body  in  the  coffin?  Yes;  I  had. — What  was  the 
imdertaker  doing  when  you  went  into  the  room  ?  He  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
shell;  the  body  had  been  just  placed  in  the  shell. — Had  you  given  directions  for  that? 
Yes  ;  I  had  given  general  directions. 

Mr.  Baron  Alpeeson.' — Was  it  in  the  shell  ?    It  was  in  the  shell. 

The  Attorney-General. — Now  you  went  to  the  side  of  the  shell  to  the  body  ?  I  went  to 
the  side  of  the  shell. — Did  you  uncover  the  body  at  all  ?  The  body  was  uncovered. — 
What  did  you  do  ?  I  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  shell ;  and,  taking  the  hand  of  the 
corpse,  I  found  it  fastened  in  this  way  (the  loitness  clenched  his  fist). — Which  hand  ? 
The  right  hand. 

Lord  Campbeli,. — The  right  hand  was  clenched?  Yes  ;  the  right  hand  was  clenched. 

The  Attorneij-General. — Then  did  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  left  hand  ?  I 
looked  across  the  body,  and  I  saw  that  the  left  hand  was  clenched  in  the  same  manner. — 
Now  did  you  observe  anything  else?  Nothing  else. — And  you  returned  to  town,  I 
believe,  that  night?  I  returned  immediately  to  town. — And  the  next  day  you  communi- 
cated with  your  London  solicitors  ?  The  next  morning  I  communicated  first  with  the 
uncle  of  the  deceased,  and  then  with  my  solicitors. — And  they  gave  you  a  letter,  I  believe,* 
to  Mr.  Gardiner  of  Rugeley.  Yes.— Did  you  return  to  Rugeley  the  next  day  ?  I  returned 
toKugeleyat  two  o'clock  on  the  next  day.— That  would  be  the  Saturday?  The  Saturday 
—When  do  you  say  you  arrived  at  Rugeley  ?    I  left  town  . 

Lord  Campbell. — You  arrived  at  about  what  time  ?    I  think  at  about  eight. 

ThQ_Attorneij-aeneral.~YoM  left  London  by  the  two-o'clock  train,  and  got  to  Ruo-elev 
about  eight  ?  About  eight.— On  your  way  down  did  you  see  Palmer  ?  On  my  arrival  at 
tue  platform  at  Euston-square  I  saw  Palmer. 

T  niin^  *^w.f  ^^mT^."  n"*"^  """i  5  ^^^""^  ^^^-^Tig  London  ?  Yes,  as  I  was  leaving 
to  ? ^'^^^  '^'7''^'  ^^^'^  ■  '^'^  had  been  summoned 
to  London.— That  was  at  Euston-square  ?    That  was  at  Euston-square. 

rrsJ^^  ^j^fo'-««.V-(fe««;«?.-What  did  he  tell  you?    That  he  had  received  a  telegraph 
if  fh'.t  -"^^        ''"o'^^"*  ^""''^^        ?    Which  had  brought  him  to  London 

W-  t  .  ,  ,  passed  then?  I  think  I  asked  him  where  Mr.  Cook's  horses  were 
wishLl  it  Hednesford.    I  think  he  said  he  would  drive  me  out  there  if  I 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Where  is  that? 

Mr.  James.— It  is  near  Rugeley ;  about  three  mUes  from  Rugeley,  I  am  told 

eot  to  WoilT.'^"^""'"'-,"^''^  y."''?^''  ^™  ^S*^'"^  ^^s"  got  to  Wolverton  ?  When  I 
£  mimues'    Th  T'  ^'f  V^''  refreshment-room.-The  train  stops  there  for  a 

beTwe  n  you  '  I  sa  hi'"  mTvT'"  ^'.^  '  m.nutes.-Did  any  conversation  take  place 
nm.v       7        •        '  Palmer,  this  IS  a  very  melancholy  thing,  the  death  ot'  mv 

ITIZ  f  PP"^";",?  suddenly,  and  I  think  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  and  ister  wZ 
are^^sometimes  delicate  in  health,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  what  his  com;'laints 

motterl  ^'™''''-^y  his  brother  and  sister,  you  mean  your  children  by  his 
nn^lT*^®  ^«oniey-G;e«crr(?.— Do  you  mean  his  half-brother  and  sister?    Hk  bnlPKv.fi 

something  of  that  'rt'  T^tfnl  very  well ;'  or  "That  can  be  easily  done;''  or 
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before  till  we  reached  Rugby.— What  took  place  then?  I  then  saw  him  acain  in  the 
reti-eshnient-room;  became  to  my  side,  indeed,  as  I  was  standing  before  the  fire  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  at  that  time  or  >ipon  niy  arrival  at  llugeley,  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Palmer 
I  think  as  I  am  living  at  a  distance,  and  the  horses  are  said  to  be  valuable,  I  had  better 
ask  some  solicitor  at  Kugeley  to  look  after  my  interests  ;"  he  said,  "  Oh  yes,  you  can  do 
that;  do  you  know  any  solicitor  V"  I  said,  "  No,  I  do  not;"  I  believe  the  bell  rang 
agani,  and  I  ran  off  to  get  some  refreshment,  or  for  some  purpose,  and  when  I  came  back 
to  my  carriage  I  found  Palmer  sitting  there.~In  your  carriage  ?  In  my  carriage  ;  nothing 
further  passed  till  we  reached  Rugeley ;  no  conversatitm. — Were  you  alone,  or  was  there 
anybody  else  in  the  carriage?  There  was  a  gentleman  and  lady  iu  the  carriage,  with 
whom  1  had  been  conversing  all  the  way  from  town,  and  I  continued  my  conversation 
■with  them.— When  did  you  arrive  at  Rugeley?  Between  seven  and  eight ;  about  eight, 
I  tliink.— Did  anything  happen  when  you  got.  to  Rugeley?  When  we  reached  Rugeley, 
Palmer  said,  "  You  were  talking  about  a  solicitor ;"  he  again  said,  "  Do  you  know  any 
solicitor  in  Rugeley  ?"— Where  were  you  then  ?  I  think  at  that  time  we  had  reached  the 
omnibus ;  1  am  not  quite  clear  whether  it  was  on  the  platfomi  or  we  had  reached  the  om- 
nibus ;  we  were  but  a  very  few  minutes  in  the  station;  I  said  "No,  I  do  not;  for  you 
know  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  here ;"  he  then  said,  "  Oh !  I  know  them  all  intimately ;  I 
can  introduce  you  to  one;"  he  said,  "  When  I  get  home  I  must  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
as  soon  as  I  have  had  that  I  will  come  over  and  tell  you  all  about  it;"  I  thanked  [him, 
as  I  had  done  once  before,  and  said  I  would  not  trouble  him;  he  then  repeated  his 
offer,  that  he  only  wanted  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  he  would  come  to  me  immediately; 
but  he  added,  "  You  will  not  find  any  solicitor  to-night ;  "  I  said,  "  Why  not  ?  "  he  said, 
"  It  is  late  ;  besides,  some  of  them  live  out  of  town  ;  "  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  finding  a  solicitor  when  I  wanted  one  before  :  "  I  think  h  was  imme- 
diately after  that  that,  changing  the  tone  of  my  voice  and  manner,  I  said,  "  Mr.  Palmer,  if  I 
should  call  in  a  solicitor  to  give  me  advice,  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  answer 
him  any  questions  he  might  choose  to  put  to  you." — Did  you  alter  your  tone,  as  you 
spoke  of,  pui-posely  ?  Purposely ;  I  had  previously  mentioned  the  post-mortem. — Did 
the  alteration  of  your  tone  and  manner  appear  to  you  to  produce  any  impression  iipon 
him  ?  The  moon  was  shining,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  could  see  his  ftice  distinctly. — 
What  did  he  say  in  answer  ?  He  said,  with  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  throat,  which 
was  perfectly  evident,  "  Oh,  no,  certainly  not." — You  say  yon  had  previously  mentioned 
the  post-mortem  examination  to  him,  or  the  intention  of  having  one  ?  I  had  mentioned 
my  desire  to  have  the  body  opened.— Now,  do  you  remember,  when  you  were  talking  on 
the  subject  of  the  solicitor,  was  anything  said  about  taking  a  solicitor  to  Hednesford? 
Yes;  I  expressed  my  desire  first.— Did  anything  further  take  place  between  you?  1 
ought  to  say,  when  I  mentioned  the  post-mortem  there  was  not  the  slightest  change  in 
Mr.  Palmers  manner ;  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected.— Now,  after  this  conversa- 
tion, and  your  asking  him  whether  he  would  answer  any  questions,  did  anything  further 
take  place  ?  There  Avas  a  pause  for  three  or  four  minutes  ;  he  then  again  proposed  to  come 
over  to  me  after  he  had  had  his  coffee  to  tell  me  about  the  solicitor,  and  I  again  begged 
that  he  would  not  trouble  himself.— Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about  going 
to  Hednesford?  Very  late  in  the  evening.— Was  anything  said  upon  the  subject  of  the 
bills  ?  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  some  hours  after.— 1  am  anxious  to  get  at  anything 
which  may  be  material,  and  not  to  take  you  through  a  conversation  many  paj'ts  of  whicn 
may  be  unimportant ;  do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about  the  bills  i-  In  tne 
course  of  the  evening  he  came  over  to  me  again.-After  he  had  been  home  ?  After  he 
had  been  home,  and  after  I  had  been  some  time  absent  seeking  for  Mr.  Gardiner.— lou 
went  to  Mr.  Gardiner?  I  went  to  his  house  that  night.— After  you  came  back  he  came 
to  you,  what  passed?  let  us  bring  you  together;  he  came  to  you,  and  what  t«ok  p  ace 
I  think  the  first  thing  was  about  the  biUs.-l  want  to  hear  what  he  said  a)'""  Jat  ; 
He  said,  "  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  affair  for  me  about  these  bills  ;  I  said  ^'""^  " 
right  I  Should  tell  you,  Mr.  Palmer,  that  since  I  saw  you  I  have  heard  'if  >e  a  dittu ent 
account  of  Mr.  Cook's  affairs:"  he  said,  "  Oh,  indeed;  well,  hoP^jt  w'^'  ^f^" 
pleasantly,  at  all  events,"  or  "  at  any  rate:"  I  said,  "I  wil  only  f^.^-^^lf '  ^'^Vlect  the 
Court  of 'chancery,"  or  "His  affairs  can  only  be  settled  tnere,  ^  ^"/"^  f  "^.'^^^^^^^^^ 
precise  words:  I  think  he  said  again,  "Oh.  "3^'^'^^' !      ^  ,  ""^.^^^^ 

further  take  place  that  evening?    I  think  he  then,  after  a  short  .P "^f^-'J^^;?™ 
friends  Mr.  Cook  had  to  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  his^^^^^^^^^^ 
think,  passed  at  that  time,  what  friends  he  had  to  visit  in        "^^'Sf  !jrJo^^ 
and  what  friends  he  visited  ;  1  said  "  several :  "  "  I  mean,    he  sa.  s,    v  ho  does  he  .tay 
■with  when  he  goes  there?  " 

Lord  Campbell.— Is  this  important?  ,    ,     „    -n.  ^cfS^ne 

The  Altorncy.Gcncral.-One  does  not  know  what  it  may  lead  to  ?   From  the  questions 
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he  put  to  me,  he  wished  to  know  who  had  told  me.— It  is  not  material ;  the  next  day  did 
you  see  him  again  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  same  evening  he  did  not  speak  about 
going  to  Epsom.— Tiie  next  day,  Sunday,  did  you  see  liim  again?  The  next  day,  Sun- 
day, T[  saw  him  again,  in  the  evening. — Xt  what  time  ?  I  think  between  five  and  six  ; 
about  six  o'clockr— Did  he  come  to  you  ?  He  came  into  the  cotfee-room  ;  my  dinner  was 
preparing,  and  I  was  writing. — Were  you  alone,  or  was  any  person  present  ?  Nobody 
was  present. — Did  he  say  anything  about  your  going  over  to  Hednesford  ?  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  said  on  that  night  or  the  night  before;  this  was  what  was  said  upon  the 
subject :  we  were  talking  of  going  to  Hednesford. — The  trainer  lived  there,  Saunders  ?  Yes ; 
and  he  said,  "  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  take  a  solicitor  with  me  there:  "  I  said,  "Why 
not,  Mr.  Palmer;"  he  said,  "  I  should  recommend  you  not,"  or  "  advise  you  not,"  I 
do  not  know  which :  I  said,  "  Sir,  I  shall  us  e  my  own  judgment  upon  that ;  "  he  said, 
"Of  course  you  will;"  I  said,  "  Of  course  1  shall." — Had  you  any  conversation  on  that 
day  on  the  subject  of  the  post-mortem  examination?  On  the  Sunday  I  had. — Was  that 
at  this  same  interview?  No,  it  was  not  at  the  same  interview. — What  time  was  that  in 
the  day  ?  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  not  after  the  evening  service. — You  were  speak- 
ing of  about  four  or  five  o'clock  ?  No,  the  evening  service,  seven  o'clock. — What  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  tlie  post-mortem  examination  ?    He  came  into  the  room — — 

Lord  Campbell. — Later  in  the  evening?  I  think  it  was  later  in  the  evening,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  ;  I  know  it  was  Sunday  evening. 

The  Attorney-General. — What  happened  then  ?  He  came  into  the  room ;  I  was  sitting 
writing,  and  he  approached  me  with  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  as  if  he  would  give  it 
me;  I  did  not  take  it  from  him,  T  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him  ;  I  went  on  with  my 
writing,  and  said,  "  Pray  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  Mr.  Smith  of  this  place?" — Did  you  men- 
tion the  Christian  name  or  not  ?  No,  I  did  no^. — "What  answer  did  he  make  ?  He  said, 
"  Smith,  Smith,  Smith,"  two  or  three  times  in  that  way,  as  if  he  did  not  knoW  such  a 
person  ;  I  said,  "  A  Mr.  Smith  who  sat  up  with  my  son  one  night,  who  slept  in  the  room 
or  sat  up  with  my  son,"  he  said,  "  Oh !  he  is  a  solicitor  in  this  town ;"  I  said,  "  I  ask 
you  the- question,  sir, 'because  as  the  betting-book  is  missing  I  should  wish  to  know  who 
was  with  the  young  man ; "  I  first  said,  "  Is  he  a  solicitor  in  practice  here  ?  "  and  he  said 
"  Yes  ;"  after  a  short  pause  I  said,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Palmer,  did  you  attend  mv  poor  son  in 
a  medical  capacity  ?  "  he  said,  "  Oh  dear,  no  ;  "  I  said,  "  I  ask  you  that  question  because 
I  am  determined  to  have  his  body  examined,  and  if  you  had  attended  him  medically  I 
suppose  the  gentlemen  I  shall  call  in  would  think  it  propn-  that  you  should  be  present." 
I  think  the  next  thing  he  said  was,  "  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  to  perform  the  examina- 
tion ?  "  or  words  to  that  effect.— What  did  you  say  ?  I  said,  "  I  cannot,  I  shall  not 
know  myself  until  the  morning ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  of  it ;  I  shall  have  it 
done  for  my  satisfaction,  and  whether  you  are  present  or  not  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me  if  the  gentlemen  employed  think  it  right  you  should  attend  ;"  "  So  it  is  to  me," 
he  said.— I  have  only  one  other  question  on  that  subject  :  did  he  at  any  time,  other  than 
this,  ask  you  who  the  medical  gentlemen  were  to  be  who  were  to  perform  the  post-mortem 
exiimmation  ?  He  requested  it  immediately  again.— When  ?  That  morning;  and  I  said 
1  do  not  know,  1  cannot  tell  myself."  -On  the  Friday,  when  you  twice  saw  the  bod}' 
ffi"  yon  say  Mr.  Palmer,  without  your  audiority,  gave  the  orders  for  the  shell  and 
„  °'  Pei-ceive  any  manifestation  of  decomposition  in  the  body  or  anything  which 

<:al  ed  for  us  being  speedily  put  into  a  shell  ?— On  the  contrary,  the  body  did  not  quite 
look  to  me  like  a  . dead  body  ;  I  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
You  were  on  affectionate  terms,  you  say,  with  vour  step-son  ?  Yes.— Did  he  ever  stay 
at  your  house  when  he  came  to  London  ?  Tiie  last  time  that  he  stayed  at  my  house  for 
a  length  of  time  was  about  a  month  in  .lannary  and  February  last  year.— For  wh  it  time 
did  he  stay  then  ?  He  stayed  about  a  month.— Was  his  health  bad  then  ?  He  iiad  then 
a  slight  sore  throat.-Was  it  continnously  sore?  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  •  it  did 
not  attract  my  notice  every  day. -Did  he  complain  of  it  from  time  to  time  'durin 

oivUlv  rN  r-T'  I  -)i"l-'-I^;dit.'nake  it  difficult  for  him  to  sli  ow  S 
anv    J.     ^''^  l^'l  ^^.^  "°'^'""S      if  '^^'t  attracted  ray  notice.-Hid  he 

any  ulcers  about  his  face  at  that  time  ?    I  never  noticed  them. -You  had  seen  him  .on  e 

01  fm,.^:'''"'""'  ^l'"'"^'"         "^r'  '^"'^  November?        s  w  hm  hm- 

01  four  tinies  in  the  course  of  the   summer,' and  1  think  twice  or  thrice  in  thl 

St?"  Not''"?"";,-,  V''''^  '^P''"^''  ^"J""  occasilns'to  b?  in  ddica  te 

•1,    ,  delicate,  not  more  than  usual.— I  ask  vou  for  (bw  rBocr.,, 

said  he  looked  better  than  you  had  seen  him  for  a  ong  Se  ami  you  wer^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

?n  troSC'fh'at'^^o  ^'"^  'T'  ^"'-^  ha'venolo'oTirariin-^^i^'tow"' 
tnc  occasion  that  you  saw  liim  previously  to  that  6th  of  November,   had  he 
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lookerl  like  an  invalid?  No.- Had  he  uot  been  an  invalid?  He  had  complained 
of  being  an  invalid  in  the  previous  winter,  and  he  said,  if  he  was  not  better  the  next 
winter,  his  medical  friend  had  told  him  he  had  better  go  to  a  warm  climate ;  it  was  that 
occasioned  me  to  say,  "  You  do  not  look  like  an  invalid."- Were  his  brother  and  sister 
delicate  or  strong  ?  His  brother  and  sister  were  rather  delicate,  not  strong :  his  brother 
more  delicate  in  appearance  than  in  reality.— Do  you  know  at  what  age  his  father  died' 
His  father  died,  I  think,  at  the  age  of  30  or  31.— Did  he  refer  to  you  on  the  occasion  of 
v7o  ^'^^  ^    No.— You  do  not  know  that  he  ever  proposed  to  insure  his 

lite?  No.— Do  you  know  a  Dr.  Todd?  I  do  not.^When  the  betting-book  was  lost  I 
collect  from  the  manner  in  which  you  gave  your  evidence  that  you  were  very  much 
dissatisfied  about  that?  I  was.— And  you  complained  to  the  people  in  the  house?  No. 
—You  called  to  some  persons?  I  called  to  the  housekeeper ;  I  went  to  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room  at  right  angles  with  the  door  of  the  bar  and  called  to  the  housekeeper.— Did 
you  inquire  of  her  ?  No;  I  desired  that  everything  belonging  to  him  might  be  locked 
lip.— As  soon  as  you  got  to  Kugeley,  I  take  it,  you  went  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  did  you  not? 
No.— I  do  not  mean  the  first  time  you  went  to  Rugeley  ?  Yes,  when  I  returned  to 
Eugeley.— When  you  returned  to  Kugeley  with  Palmer  did  you  on  that  evening  go  to 
Mr.  Gardiner  ?  That  evening  I  went  to  seek  for  Mr.  Gardiner. 
Lord  Campbell. — He  was  not  at  home  ?  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Gardiner  during  the  time  you  were  at  Eugeley  ? 
I  saw  Mr.  Gardiner  on  the  following  morning;  the  .Sunday  morning.— Have  you  ever 
been  in  communication  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Field  ?  Once.— A  police  officer  ? 
Yes.— When  was  that  ?  I  should  think  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  my  son 
was  buried  Field  called  on  me,  what  for  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  wanted  ; 
I  never  applied  to  Field.  ^ 

The  Attoniey-Qcneral. — It  had  no  reference  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Bakon  Alderson. — What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  went  down  with 
you  that  married  the  sister  ?  Bradford.— It  was  Bradford  that  dined  with  you  ?  Yes. — 
Did  you  hear  of  a  Mr.  Bamford  ?  I  called  on  Mr.  Bamford. — Because  you  have  not 
mentioned  him  ?  No,  I  was  not  asked  any  question. — When  did  j'ou  first  hear  that  Mr. 
Bamford  had  been  his  medical  attendant  ?  Mr.  Jones  told  me,  without  mentioning  his 
name,  in  London,  that  a  medical  gentleman  had  been  called  in.  I  called  upon  him  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness,  and  to  ask  what  I  was  indebted  to  him. 

The  Attorney-General. — Did  Bamford  dine  with  you  ?  No. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — We  have  got  it  in  a  copy  of  the  deposition  Bamford  instead 
of  Bradford  dined  with  him. 

MARY  KEELING  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Wdshij. 

You  are  a  widow  living  at  Rugeley  ?  Yes.— Were  you  fetched  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  21st  November  last  to  lay  out^Mr.  Cook's  body?  Yes.— Did  any  other  woman  go 
with  you?  My  sister-in-law.— What  time  did  you  get  to  the  Talbot  Arms?  About 
1  o'clock.— About  1  in  the  night?  One  in  the  morning.- Did  you  find  the  body  still 
warm?  The  body  was  still  warm,  but  the  hands  and  arms  were  cold.— How  was  the 
body  lying?  On  the  back,  straight  down  the  bed.— How  were  the  arms  ?  Crossed  upon 
the  chest.— Did  you  observe  anything  particular  about  the  body?  No,  nothing  very 
particular.— I  do  not  mean  in  its  appearance  ?  His  head  lay  a  little  on  one  side  ;  turned 
on  one  side.— Was  the  body  stiff  or  not  ?  Very  stiff  indeed.— Have  you  laid  out  many 
corpses'  Yes.— Have  you  ever  seen  one  so  stiff  before?  No.— Had  you  any  difficulty 
in  straichtening  the  arms  ?  Yes,  we  had ;  we  could  not  keep  his  arms  straight  down  to 
his  bod>.— Did  you  fasten  them  in  any  way  to  keep  them  down?  We  drew  a  piece  oi 
tape  under  his  back  and  tied  them  down  to  his  body  ;  we  tied  it  round  his  wrists. 

Lord  Campbell.— Who  did  ?    I  did.— Both  arms  ?    Both  arms. 

Mr  Tre/iJ'/.— Did  you  observe  anything  particular  about  either  of  the  feet?  His 
right  foot  was  tuVned  on  one  side.-Iuwards  or  outwards?  Turned  to  the  outsi(le.-Had 
you  any  difficulty  in  turning  it  so  as  to  turn  it  to  the  other  foot?  We  were  obhged  to 
take  a  piece  of  tape  to  tie  both  his  feet  together.- Were  the  eyes  open  or  shut  OP'-"-- 
Had  you  any  difficulty  in  closing  them  ?  Yes,  it  was  a  considerable  t>m%^<-'*"''-,;;\^  °- 
them:- Why?  His  eyelids  were  very  stiff-How  were  the  hands?  \^^  y^2,';;'- 
Were  they  open  or  closed?  Closed.-Did  Mr.  Palmer  come  up  stairs?  M>-  P;^^^^^^^^ 
went  up  stahs  with  me.-For  what  purpose  ?  He  lighted  me  while  \  '"f J*^ 
of  Mr.  Cook's  fingers.- Were  they  off  the  fingers  of  both  hands  or  one  1  and  0»e  band^ 
-Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  hand  open  to  take  the  rings  oft  ?  ^^n  '^lwS 
were  verv  stiff -You  did  get  then?  off.  I  believe  ?  Yes.-\A  hcu  you  had  taken  them  oft 
d'dYe  hand  ciose  again?  ^Yes._Did  you,  while  you  were  there  that  mornmg,  see  anj- 
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thing  of  a  betting-book  ?    No.-Or  a  small  book  like  a  pocket-book  ?    No,  not  any  book 

^'^  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

Now  voii  said  you  were  obliged  to  use  a  piece  of  tape;  is  it  not  a  usual  thing  to 
use  t^p^  to  get  dead  bodies  straight  after  death?  Not  to  tie  the  arms  together - 
no  vou  not  use  tape?  Yes.-I  asked  you  whether  it  .ras  not  usual  to  use  tape  for 
t°e  uu  no  e  ortyini  the  body,  so  as  to  lay  it  straight?  No.- Do  you  never  use  tape? 
No7X>ruel  ape;  uot  to  tie  the  arms.-You  added  to  that  last  answer  "  not  to  tie 
Se  arms     I  ask  you  do  you  use  tape  at  all ?    No.-Not  for  any  purpose  ?  No. 

Lord  CAMPnELL.-In  laying  out  a  dead  body,  do  you  use  tape?    I  have  used  it  for 
tyiii"-  the  ankles  together,  but  uot  the  arms. 

Jlr  6'/  ouf.— Have  you  used  it  for  the  toes  on  other  occasions  ?  Yes,  for  the  toes.— 
Have  you  ever  seen  it  used  for  the  arms  when  they  are  not  m  a  proper  position,  or 
laid  out  shortly  after  death?  No,  never.— You  have  uot  seen  it  used  tor  the  arms 
No— Is  it  usual  to  lay  the  arms  by  the  side  immediately  the  persou  dies?  .^es.— 
Those  who  are  present?  Yes,  whoever  is  present.— Tlieu,  if  the  body  gets  stift,  the 
arms  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  laid  down  at  the  time  of  the  death  ?  1  es.-— 
Is  not  considerable  difficulty  frequently  found  in  keeping  the  eyes  closed  ?  Yes  ;  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  closing  the  eyes.— Just  attend  to  my  question:  is  it  not  fre- 
quently found  that  there  is  a  difficulty  iu  keeping  the  eyes  of  corpses  closed?  Not  if 
they  are  closed  as  soon  as  they  die.— Is  it  uot  a  commou  thing  to  put  penny-pieces  on 
the  eyes  after  death  to  keep  them  closed  ?  Yes.— Is  that  because  if  uot  so  kept  down  the 
eyelid  would  draw  back,  and  be  difficult  again  to  close.  Yes.— I  believe  the  jaw  is  also 
tied  as  shortly  after  death  as  can  be  done  ?  Yes. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attovney-Generdl. 

How  many  dead  bodies  have  you  laid  out  in  your  time?  Well,  1  cannot  exactly  re- 
collect:  many  children. — Have  you  laid  out  a  great  many?  Yes. — Of  all  ages?  Yes> 
— You  say  you  have  never  known  of  the  arms  being  tied  before  ?  No,  I  never  did. — It 
is  usual,  you  say,  liowever,  to  lay  the  arms  straight  by  the  side  of  the  body  ?  Yes. — 
Immediately  after  death?  Yes.— How  soon  after  death:  what  do  you  mean  by  im- 
mediately ?  In  a  few  minutes  after  they  are  gone. — How  soon  after  Mr.  Cook's  decease, 
as  far  as  you  understood,  did  you, come  in?  Tliey  called  me  up  at  half-past  12. — 
How  soon  did  you  get  there  ?  And  it  was  half-past  1  when  I  went  up-stairs. — On  what 
occasions  have  you  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the  ankles  and  to  tie  the  toes  ?  Sometimes 
the  feet  are  apt  to  give  -way. — In  what  way  do  you  mean  give  way  ?  Outside. — How 
soon  after  death  have  you  found  that  the  case ;  has  it  been  on  your  first  laying  out  the 
corpse,  or  subsequently,  that  you  have  had  to  tie  the  feet  or  ankles,  and  the  toes? 
About  half  au  hour. — Now,  you  say  that  the  eyelids  of  the  eyes  of  this  corpse  were  .  verj' 
stiff?  Yes. — Was  it  iu  consequence  of  their  being  so  stiff  that  you  could  not  close  the 
eyes?  Yes. — Have  you  known  that  the  case  with  other  corpses?  No;  I  have  not. — 
Where  you  have  found  it  to  be  necessary,  or  known  it  to  be  necessary,  to  place  penny- 
pieces  on  the  lids  in  order  to  keep  them  down,  have  the  lids  there  been  stiff?  Yes ;  I 
have  put  penny-pieces  on  myself. — Why  wa.^  that  ?  I  cannot  tell  you. — In  those  eases 
the  lids  were  not  stiff  like  these,  I  understand  you  to  say  ?    Not  quite  so  stifi'. 

Dr.  JOHN  THOMAS  HARLAND  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 
You  are  a  physician  residing  at  Stafford?  Yes. — Did  you  on  the  26th  of  November 
go  from  Stafford  to  Rugeley  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  Mr.  Cook?  I  did. — 
At  wliat  time  did  you  arrive  at  Rugeley?  About  10  o'clock. — In  the  morning?  Yes. — ■ 
Did  you  call  on  your  arrival  there  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bamford,  a  medical  practitioner 
there?  Yes. — Did  any  person  join  you  as  you  went  to  Mr.  Baniford?  Yes. — Who? 
Palmer. — Did  you  notice  from  whence  he  came?  Yes;  from  the  back  of  his  (Palmer's)  •■ 
house.— He  joined  you  in  the  street?  Yes.— Were  you  acquainted  with  him  before? 
I  had  frequently  seen  him,  and  1  have  spoken  to  him  at  Rugeley. — On  his  joining  you 
what  did  he  say  ?  He  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  make  a  post-mortem  exami 
nation;  someone  might  have  been  sent  whom  I  did  not  know;  I  know  you." — What 
did  vou  say?  I  said,  "What  is  this  case?  I  hear  there  is  a  suspicion  of  poisoning;" 
he  said,  "  Oh  no  1  I  think  not ;  he  had  an  epileptic  fit  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  night, 
and  you  will  find  an  old  disease  in  the  heart  and  in  the  head ;"  we  tlien  went  on  to 
Mr.  Bamford.— You  went  on  together  to  Mr.  Bamford  ;  did  you  go  together  into  Mr. 
Eamford's  house  ?  Yes.— Did  Palmer  make  any  observation  to  you  while  you  were  iii 
there?  I  was  requested  to  go  from  Stafford  to  be  present  at  the  post-mortem,  and  1  had 
brought  no  instruments  with  me.— Was  anything  said  about  that?  Palmer  said  he  had 
instruments,  aud  he  offered  to  lend  them  to  me.— Besides  that,  did  he  make  any  observa- 
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tion  to  J  ou  about  any  person  ?    Yes  ;  he  said  a  queer  old  man  seemed  to  siigpect  him  • 
didno  kuo^v  M  hat  he  ^vould  be  at,  or  .vhat  he  uanted  ;  he' also  said,  "  He  seems 
suspect  that  I  have  got  tlie  betting-book,  but  Cock  had  no  bettinc-bcok  that  would  be 
use  to  any  one;"  Mr  Bamford  and  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Frere's '-Did  he  gi  l^^^^^^^^ 
other  description  of  the  man  whom  he  called  a  queer  old  man? 
.  Lord  Campbkll.— There  can  be  no  doubt  he  meant  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shco. — There  can  he  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodkm.—Th^n  you  went  to  Mr.  Frere's?  Yes.— Is  Mr.  Frere  a  surgeon  in 
Kugeley  ?    Yes,  lu  Kugeley.— Did  anything  pass  there  ?    Mr.  Frere  told  me  f— AVas 


Palmer  there  ?  No,  he  was  not.— Then  did  you  proceed  from  Mr.  Frere's  to  the  Talbot 
Arms  ?  Yes.— Was  the  post-mortem  examination  then  proceeded  with  ?  Ye=  —Who  ope- 
rated ?  Mr.  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Newton  assisted  him.— Who  were  in  the  room  ?  Mr 
Bamford,  Palmer,  and  several  otlier  persons.— Did  you  stand  near  Mr.  Devonshire  who 
operated?  Yes.— You  observed  what  was  going  on?  Yes.— Did  you  notice  anything 
externally  that  you  think  it  necessary  to  mention  with  respect  to  the  body  ?  The  body 
was  very  sti&'. 

Lord -Campbell. — Stiffer  than  dead  bodies  usually  are?  Yes. 
Mr.  Bodkin. — Did  you  notice  the  muscles?  Yes. 
Lord  Campbell. — This  was  six  days  after  death? 
The  Attomeij-Gcncml. — Yes,  ou  Monday  the  26th. 

Lord  Campbell. — Was  the  body  stiffer  than  bodies  are  six  days  after  death  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — What  state  were  the  muscles  of  the  body  in?  They  were  very  highly 
developed. — Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  healthy  development,  or  the  result  of  spasms  ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  highly  developed  ?    I  mean  strongly  contracted,  and  thrown  out. 

Lord  Campbell. — I  suppose  it  showed  there  was  a  strong  spasmodic  action  in  the 
body  ?    Yes. — Before  death  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.— TiiA.  you  examine  the  hands  ?  Yes. — In  what  state  were  they  ?  They 
were  clenched,  firmly  closed. — What  part  of  the  body  was  first  examined  internally  ? 
The  abdominal  viscera. 

Lord  Campbell. — Was  a  report  agreed  on  by  the  medical  men  who  assisted  in  the 
examination?  Yes. — Was  it  written  ?  Yes. —  Have  you  that  written  report?  I  wrote  it. 
— Have  you  got  it  here  ?    No,  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  is  always  read  in  Scotland  by  the  medical  men  who  are  to  be 
examined  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Do  you  know  who  has  it  ?    I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Bodkin. — I  believe  Dr,  Taylor  has  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  wait  for  it ;  it  is  best  for  both  sides. 
The  Attomeii'-General.- — I  think  we  had  much  better  examine  him  in  the  usual  way. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Slice. — We  must  have  the  report  at  some  time  or  other. 
The  Attorney-General. — You  may  have  it  at  once  ;  but  I  think  it  better  to  have  him 
examined. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — It  will  be  produced  ? 
The  Attorney-General. — Certainly. 

Lord  Campbell. — He  may  read  it  as  his  evidence  if  he  swears  to  it. 
Mr.  Bodkin.— Ave  these  the  notes  you  made  at  the  time  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.—  Do  you  now  swear  that  that  is  a  true  account  of  what  you  then 
saw  ?  Yes.— Then  read  it,  Dr.  Harland,  if  you  please.  "  Post-mortem  examination  of 
Jolin  Parsons  Cook,  Ksq."    {Head  the  Eeport.) 

Mr.  Seijeant  Shee.— I  dare  say  I  shall  be  allowed  a  copy  of  that. 

The  Attorney-General. — By  all  means. 

Mr  Bodkin.— Yon  said,  I  think,  that  the  abdominal  viscera  were  the  first  parts  exa- 
mined  ?  Yes.— Did  you  find  them  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  ?  Yes.— Were  they  taken 
out  of  the  body  ?  Yes.— Did  )  ou  examine  the  liver  ?  Yes.— Was  that  healthy?  \es. 
—The  lungs  ;  in  what  state  were  they  ?  They  were  healthy  ;  there  was  blood  in  them.— 
Was  there  more  blood  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  gravitation?  ^o;  1  think  not.— 
Did  yon  notice  some  appearance  at  one  end  of  the  stcmach  ?  "ies.-J3eiore  MX  go  to  that, 
did  YOU  examine  the  head  ?  Yes.— In  what  state'  did  you  find  the  brain  ?  It  was  quite 
healthy.— Was  there  any  extravasation  of  blood  ou  the  brain  ?  ^o.— Any  seium  JNo. 
—Was  there  anything  in  the  appearance  of  the  brain  that  in  your  judgment  would  cause 
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.,„„nt.,ral  Diessure  ?  No.— Did  you  examine  the  heart  ?  The  heart  was  contracted,  and 
^utaS  rblood.-Did  that  appear  to  you  to  be  the.result  of  disease  or  of  any  action 
of  the  system?  Not.from  disease,  but  from  some  action.-What  kind  of  action  do  you 
attribute  that  to?  Spasmodic  action.-You  say  the  stomach  was  taken  out? 
think  YOU  said  you  noticed  some  appearance  at  one  end  of  the  sto.nach.  Yes. -Be  kind 
moueh  to  describe  it  ?  There  were  numerous  small  yellowish-white  spots  about  the  size 
of  mustard-seed.— Whereabouts  were  those  ?    At  the  larger  end  of  the  stomach  ?— \v  ould 


may  nave  tjeen  muuuus  i.ivi,iiii.if,  i.^^.^..  T  •',  , —  v-..  ,  -  • 

affect  the  health?  I  doubt  whether  it  would  affect  the  health.— Did  you  examine 
kidneys?  Yes.— In  what  state  were  they?  They  were  full  of  blood;  blood  that  had 
gravitated  —Since  death  ?  Since  death.— Any  appearance  of  disease  ?  No.— Did  you 
find  the  blood  in  a  fluid  state  ?  Y'es.— Is  that  usual  ?  No.— In  what  cases  do  you  expect 
to  find  it  so?  In  some  cases  of  sudden  death.— Are  they  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
rare?  Bare.- Do  you  mean  that  the  finding  blood  in  a  fluid  state  is  a  rare  circumstance 
even  in  cases  of  sadden  death?  j  Yes.— I  will  ask  you  generally  whether  about  the  whole 
body  you  observed  any  appearance  of  disease  that  would  at  all  account  for  death?  _  No; 

none.  I  believe  on  this  occasion  the  spinal  marrow  was  not  very  closely  examined  ? 

There  was  no  appearance  of  organic  disease. — The  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was  not 
on  this  occasion  minutely  examined  ?  No  ;  it  was  not.— Did  you  examine  the  upper 
part?  Yes. — What  appearance  did  that  present?  A  perfectly  natural  appearance. — I 
believe,  on  a  subsequent  day  it  was  thought  right  to  exhume  the  body,  that  you  might 
examine  the  spinal  cord  with  more  attention?  Yes. — On  what  day  was  that  done?  I 
believe  on  the  25th  of  January. 

The  Attorney-General. — Here  is  the  report. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Did  you  make  a  report  in  writing  of  that  second  examination  ?  Dr. 
Monkton  did. — Was  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  then  minutely  examined?  It  was. 
—The  whole  of  it  ?  Y'es. 

Lord  CABirBELL. — Is  the  report  here  ? 

The  Attomoy-General. — The  report  is  made  by  Dr.  Monkton ;  did  you  make  a  report 
on  this  matter  ?    It  was  made  jointly. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Then  look  at  it.    {The  Report  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Lord  Campbell. — Is  that  a  true  statement  of  what  you  then  observed?  Yes. — WiU 
you  read  it?  "  The  Report  of  the  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  exhumed  body 
of  John  Parsons  Cook,  Esq."    {Bead  the  Report.) 

Mr.  Bod;:in.— Aid  you  still  of  opinion,  Dr.  Harland,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
appearances  that  you  have  described  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  deceased?  Yes.— 
And,  as  I  understand  you,  nothing  of  an  unusual  kind  that  could  not  be  referred  to 
changes  that  take  place  after  death?  Nothing.- Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
period  when  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  removed  from  the  body  on  the  first  exami- 
nation ;  when  they  were  removed,  were  they  separately  emptied  into  a  jar  ?  Yes.— 
Were  they  afterwards  placed  in  the  jar  ?  Y^es.— Now,  do  you  remember  who  were  engaged 
in  the  removal  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the  body  into  the  jar  ?  Mr.  Devon- 
shire and  Mr.  Newton. 

Lord  Campbell.— They  -were  the  only  two  who  operated  ?  Y'es. 

Mr.  Bodhin.—Dii  you  notice  at  that  particular  period  where  the  prisoner  was  standing  ? 
Yes.— Where  ?  He  was  standing  at  the  right  of  Mr.  Newton.— Did  you  observe  him  do 
anything  when  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  being  placed  in  the  jar?  I  observed 
while  Mr.  Devonshire  was  opening  the  stomach,  a  push  was  given  to  Mr.  Newton  •  he 
pushed  Mr.  Newton  on  to  Mr.  Devonshire.— The  push  was  given  by  whom?  By  Palmer 
and  he  shook  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  body.— Was  anything  said 
by  anybody  on  that  ?    I  said,  "  Do  not  do  that."  ^ 

Lord  CA3IPBELL.— You  addressed  him  ?  I  thought  a  joke  was  passing  among  them, 
and  I  said,  "  Do  not  do  that"  to  the  whole.  j  r       b  o  , 

^I'"-  .•^'o'^'''/"-— Wa.s  anything  said  on  that  observation  of  yours  by  either  of  them? 
JNo.— Might  It  not  have  been  accident  ?  1  saw  Mr.  Palmer  was  close  to  them.— Mi«it  it 
^t  have  been  by  some  other  person  besides  him  ?  There  was  no  one  near  but  him.— 
n,,r.1  It  ''^T''  ^  ^  o^'s«rv«I,  when  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Devonshire  were 
?,ni  h  I  nPf  ^^l"'^/^*  «.^"."^S  1°  'l^at  way  at  the  same  time,  and  Palmer  was 
Yes  ^VVnV  ?  this  interruption,  did  the  opening  of  the  stomach  proceed  ? 

Xes.-\\as.it  found  to  contain  anything  particular?    It  contained  a  few  ounces  of 
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brownisli  liquid.— About  how  many  ?    I  should  tliir,ir         .  . 

Nothing  particular  in  that?    No.-Kis  thaS  n        f      ^""V.  ^'^'"'^"^  ounces.- 

that  there  .vas  nothing  particular  found  t  tt  "llacl^"'"^i°^  ^"'^''"^ 

Palmer  h,mself.-He  Mas  looking  on  ?    He  was  ookin7nn   -V,^^'— stated  that? 

said?    He  said,  "They  will  not  hang  "s  yer-'-To  Ln;r??        remember  what  he 

Bamford.-Was  that  observation  of  his  after  somebodvT.?  -a 

stomach,  or  as  mere  observation  upon  it  him  e  f  ^  aTS"  '^^^  «h« 

-Then,  the  stomach  being  emptied,  it  was  empiied  Lfo  [L  £  7' v  ^ 

into  the  jar.-What  was  done  w'ith  the  stomach^ltse^?  Vut  i,^  o  helr'aL"''  ""^'^''^ 

Lord  CAMPnEi.i..-The  brownish  liquid  was  found  in  his  stomach  ?    Y  s' 
_     Mr.  5orf/im.— Were  the  intestines  then  examined  '    Yes  — Nothi.^      f-    ^    ^  ^ 
in  them,  I  suppose?   No,  they  were  contracted ;  they  were  verfsma7  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
viscera  placed  m  the  jar  with^  their:contents  as  they  were  takJnTom^^  bod  Yef 
—What  then  was  done  with  the  jar?    It  was  tied  over         twL  1 1  ,  i  P  ' , 

Did  you  tie  them  and  seal  them?    Yes -And  Jter  .l,  i  T      f f"'^  sealed.- 
place  the  jar  ?    On  the  table  beTide  tS  body.-Dtwor>^^Sw W^';^''"" 
time  you  placed  the  jar  on  the  table  ?    He  wJs  mov  n^  a^,ont    a1        f      T""^  '""^ 
Moving  about  the  room.-Did  you  misfthe  TaiTc^n^  wSe  ^^^^^^  '""'V 
table  ?    Yes,  in  a  few  minutes.-During  tha  time  yov^U  ention  l  atbeen  c.ll  -l"" 
by  the  examination  ?    Yes.    What  did  |ou  say  or  do  on  Sbg  t£  jaiToif  the  t.^^^^^^^ 
I  called  out  "Where  is  the  jar?"  and  p'almer  from  the  other  emJoV^herol  'aid  «^^^ 
vm?To\:;r°'^       say  anything  more  ?-He  said,  "I  thought  it  more  Lnvex S  foi- 
you  to  take  away."— Is  there  a  door  at  that  end  of  the  room?    Yes— How  near  wnl 
Sfi'^H'  door?    Within  a  very  short  distance.-How  neai  ?    A  yaTd  or  wo  I 

should  thmk.-How  far  from  where  you  were,  where  the  body  was?  The  distance 
about  half  across  this  court.  uisiautu 

The  Attorne,j.General.  The  plan  shows  it  quite  accurately ;  this  makes  it  quite  plain 
(a plan  was  handed  to  the  witness).  j  ,  o.      li  quirt  piam 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Look  at  that  plan,  and  teU  us  if  it  accurately  represents  the  room  of 
which  you  are  speaking?  Yes.-Are  the  dimensions  given  there;  is  there  a  scale'- 
1  here  is  a  scale  of  feet.— Can  you  tell  me  how  many  feet  it  was  from  where  you  were  to 
the  place  where  Palmer  was?  By  this  scale,  I  should  think  about  24  feet— Will  you 
mark  it  with  pencU  on  the  plan  where  you  were?  I  was  about  the  centre  of  the 
place. 

The  Mtomey-Gencml.—lf  this  evidence  is  of  any  value,  it  is  material  we  should  have 
the  precise  position. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — By  the  same,  scale  can  you  tell  us  how  far  he  was  from  the  door  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — It  does  not  turn  on  the  distances,  it  turns  on  the  position. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Is  the  door  of  which  you  are  speaking,  near  which  Mr.  Palmer  was, 
the  door  at  which  you  had  entered?  No. — Do  you  know  where  it  opened  to?  No  ;  I 
see  it  here. 

The  Attorney-General. — We  know  that  from  another  witness. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — On  his  calling  this  out  did  you  go  and  take  possession  of  the'jar  ?  He 
brought  it  to  us. — You  called  to  him  to  bring  it  to  you?  Yes. — What  did  you  saj'?  I 
said,  "Will  you  bi'ing  it  here  ?  "  I  also  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  met  him. 
nearly  half  way. — He  was  coming  with  it  ?  He  was  coming  with  it. — Was  the  jar  then 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  you  placed  it  on  the  table  ?  No.— What  had 
been  done  to  it  ?  There  was  a  cut  through  both  bladders. — How  long  a  cut  ?  Hardly  an 
inch  long. — Had  that  been  done  with  some  sharp  instrument?  Yes. — Did  you  examine 
the  cut  to  see  whether  any  of  the  contents  of  the  jar  had  passed  through  it?  Yes. — Was- 
it  quite  clean  ?  It  was  quite  clean. — ^When  you  found  this  cut  had  been  made  in  the  jar, 
did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  it  ?  Yes. — What  did  you  say  ?  I  said,  ' '  Here  is  a  cut ; 
who  has  done  this? — Did  you  say  that  aloud  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  persons  there? 
Yes. — Did  anybody  answer?  Yes;  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Newton 
seemed  all  to  say  they  had  not  done  it. — I  believe  nothing  more  was  said  about  it  then  ? 
No. — When  you  were  about  to  remove  the  jar  from  the  room  did  the  prisoner  put  any 
question  to  you ?  Yes. — What  did  he  ask  you?  He  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do 
■witli»tlie  jar ;  I  said  I  should  take  it  to  Mr.  Frere.— Did  he  say  anytliing  on  that?  He 
said,  ''  I  would  rather  you  take  it  with  you  to  Stafford,  if  you  would  take  it  there." — 
What  did  you  say  ?  I  then  took  it  to  Mr.  Frere.— Did  you  make  him  any  answer  ?  No, 
I  believe  not,  not  that  I  remember. — He  said  lie  would  rather  you  take  it  to  Slaftbrd  than, 
to  Mr.  Frere's;  did  you  say  anything  to  that?  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.— Then 
you  did  take  it  to  Mr.  Frere's  house  ?  Yes.— After  doing  so  did  you  return  to  the  Talbot 
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Arms  ?   Yes  -Do  you  remember  to  whom  you  gave  the  jar  at  Mr.  Frere's  ?    I  left  it  in 
Mr.  Frere's  hall.— Tied  auU  sealed  in  the  way  you  have  told  us  Yes. 
Mr.  Baron  Aldeuson.— How  did  they  get  rid  of  the  slit  ? 

Mr  JSod/.m.-Was  there  anything  done  in  respect  of  the  slit  ?  Yes,  I  immediately 
cut  the  strings  and  replaced  the  bladders,  and  tied  them  separately  again,  so  as  that  the 
sli  was  not'at  the  top.-Was  that  before  you  left?.  Immediately  on  getting  the  jar 
aiin  from  Mr.  Palmer  I  did  that.-Before  you  took  it  to  Mr.  Frere  Yes.'-D.d  you 
re-seal  it  ™  Yes.-Did  you  see  that  jar  again  before  you  left  Rugeley  that  day  ?  No.- 
When  you  got  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  I  understand  the  prisoner's  house  is  immediately 
oppo  te  to  you?  Yes.-Did  you  see  him  when  you  got  there  ?  Yes.-How  ?  I  went 
into  the  yard  to  order  my  carriage,  and  whilst  waiting  for  it  he  came  to  me.-He  came 
across  ?  He  came  across.-What  did  he  say  to  you?  He  a^ked  me  what  I  had  done 
with  the  iar:  I  told  him  that  I  had  left  it  with  Mr.  Frere;  he  inquired  what  would 
be  doue  with  the  jar.— What  did  you  say  ?  I  said  it  would  go  either  to  Birmingham  or 
London  that  night.— For  what  purpose  V  For  examination.— Did  he  make  any  observa- 
tion upon  that  ?  I  do  not  recollect.- 1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you,  atter  the 
slit  had  been  discovered,  unpacked  the  jar  and  re-covered  it  ?  Yes.— Did  you  tie  each 
cover  separately  ?  Yes.— With  separate  strings  ?  Yes.-Did  you  seal  it  with  your  own 
seal  '  Yes  —During  this  post-mortem  examination  were  there  any  persons  there,  triends 
of  the  prisoner,  on  his  behalf  I  mean?  No,  I  think  not;  there  were  several  Rugeley 
persons  there. — Were  there  any  parties  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  examination? 
Yes.— On  the  part  of  Palmer  ?  Yes. 

{The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mi\  Seiyeanf  Shee. 
You  said  that  on  the  morning  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  by  which  you  mean 
the  first  examination.  Palmer  saw  you,  and  said  he  was  glad  i/ou  had  come  to  make  the 
post-mortem  examination,  as  somebody  might  have  come  whom  he  did  not  know  ?  Yes.- — 
Were  you  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  then,  or  only  an  acquaintance  ?  Merely  an 
acquaintance. — Occasionallj^,  1  suppose,  practising  at  Rugeley,  and  known  as  a  physician 
in  practica  in  that  neighbourhood?  Yes.— You  say  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
Palmer  said  "  They  will  not  hang  us  yet"?  Yes. — Did  lie  not  address  Mr.  Bamford 
when  he  said  that  ?  At  first.— Did  he  not  say,  "  Doctor,  they  will  not  hang  us  yet  "  ? 
He  might  do  so.— Was  it  not  so  ;  "  Doctor,  they  will  not  hang  us  yet ;"  do  not  you  think 
that  was  it?  I  am  sure  he  said  "  They  -will  not  hang  us." — Was  he  not  addressing  Mr. 
Bamford,  and  did  he  not  say,  "  Doctor,  they  will  not  hang  us  yet  "  ?  He  first  addressed 
Mr.  Bamford  in  a  loud  whisper ;  afterwards  he  repeated  the  same  expression  loud  before 
several  persons. — You  had  said  to  him  you  understood  there  was  a  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing ?  That  I  had  heard  it. — Now  of  the  first  post-mortem  examination  you  drew  up  a 
report?  Yes. — Did  you  draw  it  up  on  the  day  or  the  evening  of  that  post-mortem 
examination  ?  They  were  merely  notes  I  wrote  at  the  time  the  post-mortem  examin- 
ation was  going  on. — Is  the  paper  which  was  shown  to  you  just  now,  and  which  we  were 
told  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  had  had  in  his  possession,  the  very  notes  ?  No,  those  I  wrote  as 
soon  as  I  got  home  ;  I  wrote  in  pencil. — Where  are  those  notes  ?  Those  I  destroyed  at 
the  time.— You  wrote  the  other  as  soon  as  you  got  home  from  the  pencil-notes  ?  Yes. — 
Efow  came  they  into,  the  possession  of  Dr,  Alfred  Taylor  ?  I  do  not  know. — But  what 
did  you  do  with  them  ?  I  sent  them  to  the  father-in-law. — To  Mr.  Stephens  ?  Yes. — 
When  did  you  send  them  to  Mr.  Stephens  ?  The  same  night ;  on  the  evening  of  the 
day. — And  you  have  not  seen  them  since,  I  presume,  until  to-day  ?  No. — Were  they 
produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  before  the  Coroner?  I  did  not  see  them. — 
Now  as  to  the  second  report,  who  did  you  give  that  to  ?  Dr.  Monkton  took  that  with 
him ;  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it.— On  the  occasion  of  the  first  examination  you 
say  you  observed  follicles  under  the  tongue  ;  are  those  pustules?  Not  under  the  tongue, 
on  the  tongue.— Are  they  pustules?  No.— What  are  they?  They  are  large  niucouis 
follicles.— Not  containing  matter  ?  No.— Is  it  a  sort  of  thickening,  then,  of  the  skin  ? 
Of  the  mucous  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.— Did  they  appear  to  be  of  long  standing  ? 
Yes.— Were  they  numerous  ;  were  there  many  of  them  ?  Yes,  many.— Do  they  indicate 
that  there  had  been  much  soreness  there,  do  you  think?  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
produce  inconvenience.- In  your  judgment  would  they  probably  have  given  pain  in  tho 
ordinary  use  of  the  mouth  in  eating  and  speaking?  I  doubt  whether  they  would ;  1 
think  they  must  give  some  degree  of  pain,  but  I  should  think  slight.— Are  they  anything 
in  the  nature  of  enlarged  glands  from  the  irritation  of  disease?  No.— Will  you  under- 
take to  say  they  were  not  enlarged  glands,  glands  enlarged  by  the  irritation  of  disease 
I  do  not  believe  they  were;  I  have  seen  them  frequently.— You  say  that  the  langs  were 
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healthy  too?  Yes.— Do  you  adhere  to  that?  Yes.— Did  not  Mr.  Devonshire,  in  your 
presence,  express  a  contrary  opinion,  and  say  they  were  unliealthy  ?  He  said  he  thought 
there  was  aniphycena,  congestion  of  tlie  lungs.— Is  not  aniphycena  a  disease  ?  It  is  not 
a  natural  state ;  it  is  very  constant  in  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  health. — You 
mean  supposed  to  be  in  health  until  they  die  and  their  bodies  are  examined?  Not  die 
■with  that  disease. —  Is  it  not  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs?  Yes. — Does  it  not  co;isist  in 
some  sort  of  the  air-cells  being  full  of  some  description  ?  Distension  of  the  air-cells. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  is  an  abnormal  state  of  the  lungs?   Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Serjeant  The  lungs  you  say  -were  full  of  blood?    Yes.-— The  heart  empty? 

Yes. — Did  you  examine  the  white  spots  on  the  wider  part  of  the  stomach?  Yes.— How 
did  you  examine  them?  By  removing  the  mucus  that  was  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach 
with  the  finger  or  scalpel ;  1  had  no  lens,  no  glass. — You  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  one  when  you  discovered  those  symptoms,  would  you  not  ?  I  should  have  examined 
them  with  a  lens  if  I  had  had  one. — Was  youi'  examination  of  those  appearances  satis- 
factoi-y  to  you  without  a  lens  ?  Yes. — Now  you  said  or  reported,  for  I  have  it  down,  that  the 
brain  was  healthy;  what  sort  of  examination  did  you  make  of  the  brain?  The  brain  was 
carefully  taken  out;  the  external  part  was  first  of  all  examined;  the  membranes  were 
first  examined,  and  slices  were  taken  off  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  brain. — Of  what 
thickness  were  those  slices  ?  Thin  slices. — About  what  thickness  ;  I  am  told  that  that  is 
of  importance  ?  J  should  think  a-quarter  of  an  inch. — Now  is  that  as  thin  as  it  should  be 
to  make  a  full  examination  ?  I  thinlv  that  that  would  show  any  disease  if  there  was  any : 
if  there  had  been  any  appearance  of  disease  we  should  have  examined  that  part  more 
carefully  ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  unhealthy. — You  have  told  us  you  did 
not  examine  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  first  post-mortem  examination ;  how 
far  down  did  you  examine  it  in  the  first  instance?  As  far  down  as  we  possibly  could: 
I  requested  Mr.  Devonshire  to  cut  the  spinal  cord  as  far  down  as  he  could,  so  that  we 
might  examine,  and  I  said,  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  disease,  we  might  then  open  the 
canal. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  find  any  appearance  of  disease  ?  We  found  no  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— After  all,  how  far  down  did  you  examine  it?  Down  to  about  the 
distance  of  the  first  vertebra. — Supposing  you  had  discovered  a  softening  of  the  spinal 
cord  on  that  occasion,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  spinal  cord,  might  not  that  have 
been  in  your  judgment  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook?  No. — Not  if  you 
had  found  it,  having  opened  and  examined  the  spinal  cord  and  found  a  softenmg ;  in 
your  judgment  that  would  not  have  beeu  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death?  Certainly 
not ;  softening  would  not  produce  tetanus  at  all ;  it  might  produce  paralysis.— Do  not  you 
think  in  the  case  of  a  man  .dying  by  convulsions,  in  order  to  ascertain  with  any  degreee 
of  certainty  what  the  cause  of  his  death  might  be,  it  was  necessary  shortly  after  his  death 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  ?  It  was  afterwards  thought  desirable.— 
In  order  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  reasonable  satisfaction,  do  not  you 
think  as  a  medical  man  it  was  necessary  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  deceased  careijUly 
to  examine  the  spinal  cord  ?  No,  I  do  not.— Do  you  know  who  suggested  it  should  be 
examined  more  than  a  month  after  death  ?  The  26th  of  December  was  the  first.— It  was 
in  January  the  second  examination  took  place  ;  supposmg  there  had  been  a  sottening,  ao 
not  you  think,  in  order  to  discover  it,  it  was  necessary  to  examme  the  spinal  cora  at  an 
earlier  period  after  death  than  two  mouths  ?  If  there  had  been  a  softenmg  it  would  have 
been  detected  at  the  second  examination;  the  body  remaining  unexamined  tor  a  long  time 
would  not  produce  hardening  of  the  spine.- That  is  your  opinion  ;  might  not  any  sotte^ 
ing  you  obsei-ved  at  that  late  period  be  the  result  of  decomposition  ?  1  he  spine  was  very 
little  soft  indeed.-Were  there  some  appearances  of  decomposition  upon  5(es.-- 
Might  not  that  materially  interfere  with  your  examination  lor  the  P"i;f 
taining  what  the  condition  of  it  had  been  at  death  ?  I  thmk  not.-ln  ™  death 
of  a  spinal  cord  is  it  not  constantly  necessary  to  use  a  microscope  f is  - 
in  order  to  di.scover  if  there  had  been  any  lesion  of  the  parts?  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
Did  you  make  any  minute  examination  of  the  granules  of  the  spina  cold  ?  ^^^  '^^ 
amined  them  carefully.-In  what  way  ?  With  my  finger,  and  ^''l^.^J^^/J^-T^^'^of  'he 
microscope?  No.-Did  you  examine  him  to  see  if  there  was  a'^y />  f^^^^^^^  ^''"^  °'  ''''' 
venereal  kind  ?    Yes—Did  you  observe  any  ?    There  was  a  oss  of  s^^i^  «"«f ; 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-Was  that  from  any  disease  on  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  from 
some  past  disease  ?    From  past  disease.  *  u„j  w„  oo-n?  Tt 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Con\d  you  form  an  opinion  of  how  long  hat  been  ago?  It 
was  cicatriied  over,  and  on  the  cicatrix  there  was  a  small  ^^;««"^-7;?'!" '^^^^^^^^^^  No^ 
been  in  a  sore  state  ?    The  excoriation  might  be  a  little  sore.-^^  as  it  cxtensiv  e  t  l^o. 
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very  small.-But  an  open  v/oiind ?  It  was  a  mere  excoriation;  merely  a  little  of  the 
excoriation  rubbed  oif. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Aitomey-General. 
Were  there  any  chancres?  There  were  no  chancres.-Nothing  beyond  what  you 
woiUd  term  an  eicoriatiou?  No.-Except  the  cicatrix  from  the  old  disease  ?-Yes. 
No  V  I  wi  1  ask  you  these  questions;  you  are  a  physician,  and  competent  to  answer  them: 
would  chancre,  even  in  its  most  positive  and  active  state,  produce  tetanus?  No^Was 
sTch  a  th-in-  ever  heard  of,  to  your  knowledge  ?  I  never  heard  or  read  of  such  a  thmg.- 
You  e.Sned  the  throat;  was  there  any  symptom  of  ulcerated  throat?  No.-Any 
aDDearance  of  any  tiling  syphilitic  there?  None  whatever.  -Again,  I  aslc,  have  you  ever 
heard  or  read  of  an  ulcerated  or  syphilitic  throat  producing  tetanus  and  death?  No, 
never -As  to  those  follicles  on  the  tongue,  to  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  those;  what 
condition  of  body  produces  those  ?  I  tliink  often  a  disordered  stomach.  -Are  they  ot  any 
serious  consequence  to  health;  would  they  in  any  way  account  for  death  in  this  form 
No  —You  have  been  asked  about  the  state  of  the  lungs  ;  there  was  emphysema  there ;  that 
is  an  undue  quantity  of  blood  in  the  air-vessels?  Yes.— Could  that  have  any  connexion 
with  this  death  ?  No.— Mr.  Devonshire  made  some  observation  with  regard  to  there  being 
a  cono-estion  of  the  lungs?  Yes.— Did  that  appear  to  you  a  state  of  disease  which  might 
have  "existed  in  the  lungs  before  death,  or  w.^is  it  due  to  the  gravitation  of  blood  after 
death?  I  believe  it  is  due  wholly  to  the  gravitation  of  blood  after  death.— Supposing  you 
were  wrong  in  that  view,  was  there  anything  in  the  lungs  which  could  account  for  death? 
Nothing.— The  heart,  you  say,  was  empty?'  Yes.— But,  if  I  understood  you,  in  your 
examination  in  chief  you  said  the  heart  in  other  respects  was  healthy?  Yes.— And 
the  emptiness  of  the  heart  you  ascribe  to  spasmodic  action  ?  Yes. — When  the  heart  is 
empty  of  its  contents,  life  cannot  go  on  ?  Certainly  not.— That  would  be  something 
immediately  concomitant  with  death?  Yes.— You  heard  the  spasmodic  affection  of  this 
man's  body  prior  to  death  described  by  Mr.  Jones  yestei-day  ?  Yes.— Would  those 
symptoms  accouut  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  heart?  Yes,  I  believe 
the  spasms  in  the  muscles  generally  also  extend  to  the  heart.—  Is  there  any  other  cause  to 
which  you  can  trace  the  emptiness  of  the  heart  except  the  spasmodic  action  described 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Jones?  Yes. — The  fluidity  of  the  blood  of  which  you  spoke,  that  is 
rare  even  in  cases  of  sudden  death  ?  Yes. — Did  you  ever  hear  or  kuow  of  fluidity  of  the 
blood  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  sudden  death  ?  I  have  read  in  cases  of  poisoning  the 
blood  is  sometimes  fluid.— What  description  of  poisoning  ?  Arsenic  and  strychnine  too. — 
Now,  fii-st,  as  to  the  white  spots  on  the  stomach,  they  were  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
you  had  not  a  lens  to  examine  them  ?,  I  had  not ;  they  were  visible. — Had  you  any  difii- 
culty  in  ascertaining  their  extent,  and  what  they  were  ?  No. — With  regard  to  the  brain, 
whether  the  slices  you  took  off  were  sufficiently  large  or  not,  was  there  anything  in  the 
brain  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  disease  or  not?  Nothing  whatever. — Supposing 
there  had  been,  did  you  ever  know,  or  hear,  or  read,  in  the  course  of  your  studies,  of  any 
diseased  state  of  the  brain  occasioning  death  by  tetanus  ?  No. — -You  were  also  asked  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  the  spinal  cord ;  was  there  any  relaxation  in  the  spinal  cord 
that  would  at  all  account  for  those  symptoms  attending  the  death  ?  No,  nothing. — Was 
there  any  relaxation  of  it  at  all ;  had  death  produced  any  amount  of  relaxation  there  ? 
No. — In  your  opinion,  supposing  you  had  examined  the  state  of  the  spinal  cord  imme- 
diately or  recently  after  death,  would  you  have  been  able  to  make  a  better  examination  of 
it  than  you  did  when  you  did  examine  it  ?  Not  at  all. — Is  there  any  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  with  which  you  are  acquainted  which  produces  tetanus  and  that  form  of  death  ?  No ; 
sometimes  with  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  there  is  tetanus ;  but 
there  were  no  appearances  of  inflammation  whatever. — To  what  do  you  ascribe  the 
granules  which  you  found  there  ?  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  dura  mater  for  there  to  be 
small  granules  that  are  called  the  glands,  and  you  may  consider  that  these  are  somethino- 
of  the  same  nature.— Is  that  a  diseased  condition  or  not?  It  is  doubtful ;  they  are  never 
found  in  young  persons ;  they  are  almost  always  found  after  adult  age.— It  is  hardly  to  be 
called  an  abnormal  condition  ?  I  believe  every  one  has  them ;  I  never  saw  a  head  without 
them. 

Mr.  CHARLES  JOHN  DEVONSHIRE  sworn. 

Lord  Campbell.— It  cannot  be  necessary  to  carry  M  r.  Devonshire  all  over  the  same 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Iluddleston. — I  do  not  propose  to  do  so,  my  Lord.  ^ 

Examined  by  Mr.  Iluddleston. 
Are  you  an  undergraduate  of  medicine  of  the  Univeri-ity  of  London  ?    I  am  —Were 
you,  in  November  last,  at  Dr.  Moukton's  at  Rugeley  ?    Yes.- You  were  assistuig  him  ? 
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wro  »lencte<l  o,,r._Did  you  notice  ,h.  mouth  ?    The  mouth  ™s  .  li  - 

^;ir,heb';v?  'i5fr'''   °'  »._iheuevr,ou 

Lord  Campbell.— Was  it  stiff  beyond  the  usual  stiffness  of  death  ?  Much  more  so 
my  ijorcl,  * 

Mr.  IIuddlestm.-Yon  opcnei  the  body,  I  believe  ?  I  did.-In  what  state  was  the  liver  ? 
It  was  very  healthy -Did  you  examine  the  heart?  I  did.-In  what  slate  was  that? 
1  he  heart  seemed  healthy  ;  it  was  perfectly  empty ;  tliere  was  no  lilood.— Was  it  the 
usual  size?  Yes,  the  natural  size.-Did  you  notice  the  lungs?  Ye';  I  did-  they  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood,  and  there  were  traces  of  amphvcena  in 
the  left  lung.— lu  what  state  was  the  blood?  Perfectly  fluid.— Did  you  ex'amine  the 
brain  ?  I  did.— In  what  state  was  the  brain  ?  I  found  it  healtliy  throun-hout  -Did  you 
examine  any  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  ?  I  examined  a  small  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  of  it ;  as  far  as  I  could  reach  with  a  knife.— In  what  state 
was  that  ?  Perfectly  sound  and  healthy.— Did  you  take  out  the  stomach  ?  I  did.— Did 
you  open  it?  Yes.— What  did  you  open  it  with  ?  With  a  pair  of  scissors.— Had  you  a 
jar  there?    Yes,  I  had.— As  you  were  opening  the  stomach  with  a  pair  of  scissors  did 


say  any  escaped.- 

tents  of  the  stomach ;  I  believe  you  punctured  the  stomach  ?  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
stomach. — And  some  of  the  contents  tell  out?  A  spoonful  went  on  the  chair.— The 
contents  were  put  into  a  jar,  and  you  saw  that  jar  sealed  by  Dr.  Harland?  Yes.— Did 
you  tie  the  stomach  up  where  it  was  punctured  before  you  put  it  iu  the  jar,  with  a  piece 
of  string?  Yes. — You  found  nothing  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  they  were  quite 
healthy  ?  Quite  healthy. — Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Frere's  that  same  day  for  the  jar?  I  did. 
— Did  you  find  the  jar  there  in  the  same  state  as  you  had  seen  it  made  up  by  Dr.  Harland  ? 
I  did. — ^And  did  you  give  that  to  Mr.  Boycott,  Messrs.  Lander  and  Gardiner's  clerk  ? 
Yes,  I  did.— That  was  on  Monday,  the  26th  ?  Yes. — On  the  29th  did  you  open  the  body 
again?  I  did. — I  believe  that  was  to  get  the  liver  and  kidneys  ?  Yes,  and  ihe  spleen. — 
Did  you  take  them  out  of  the  body?  Yes,  with  some  blood. — The  liver,  the  kidneys, 
the  spleen,  and  some  blood  ?  Yes. — -What  did  you  do  with  them  ?  I  put  them  iu  u 
stone  jar. — Did  you  seal  it  up  ?  I  put  on  it  wash-leather  and  brown  paper,  and  then 
I  sealed  it. — Did  you  deliver  that  same  jar  in  the  same  state  on  the  30th  to  Mr.  Boycott, 
the  same  person  to  whom  you  delivered  the  former  ?  I  did. — In  making  the  post-mortem 
examination  did  you  examine  the  penis  ?  I  did.—  Did  you  see  anything  there  ?  Nothing 
at  all. — Was  that  in  consequence  of  something  that  was  stated  by  Palmer?  It  was  the 
subject  of  his  "observation. — That  was  why  you  examined  the  penis?  Yes. — Did  you 
hear  Palmer  say  something?  Yes. — What  was  it  he  said?  That  "we  should  find 
syphilis  upon  him  ;  that  he  had  had  syphilis  and  sore-throat." — In  consequence  of  that 
you  looked  at  the  penis  ?  Yes. — Did  you  find  any  chancre  or  anything  of  that  sort?  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  sort ;  there  was  no  hardness. — In  consequence  of  that  did  you  also 
take  out  the  throat  ?  I  did,  but  not  in  consequence  of  that. — Were  there  any  marks  of 
ulceration  or  soreness  there  ?  There  were  natural  papilla: ;  but  they  were  larger  than 
usual  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

Tetanic  convulsions  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  an  affection  of  the  spine  ?  Yes, 
they  do.— Is  not  that  considered  the  proximate  cause,  some  derangement  of  the  spine? 
It  is,  and  complaints  that  affect  the  spine.— A  derangement,  I  believe,  not  always  capable 
of  being  detected  by  examination  ?  Just  so.— In  examining  the  body  of  a  pL-rson  who 
was  supposed  to  have  died  of  tetanus,  would  not  the  spinal  cord  be  the  first  region  looked 
to  ?  You  would  look  at  the  spinal  cord.— Was  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord  exterior  to 
the  aperture  in  the  cranium  examined  on  the  post-mortem?  About  lialf  an  inch.— \V  hat 
is  about  the  length  of  the  whole  spinal  cord  ?  It  depeiuls  upon  the  height  of  the  man.— 
Were  you  present  when  the  granules  were  discovered  in  a  subsequent  examination  ?  1 
was  not.— Do  you  know  whether,  although  iu  certain  cases  there  may  be  attection  of  the 
brain  and  cord  which  do  not  produce  death,  in  others  slight  giaiiules  have  produced 
death?  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  (luestiou.— Where  you  discover  disorder,  such 
as  granules  pressing  on  the  spinal  cord  near  the  dura  mater,  would  uot  this,  in  certain 
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cases,  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  death?  If  they  produced  great  irritation  and 
pressure.— But  in  certain  cases  might  tliey  not  produce  death? 

Lord  Campbell. — Have  you  seen  any  case  of  that  sort  ?  No. 

The  Attorney-General. — Have  you  been  in  practice  at  all  ?    For  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Babon  Alderson. — When  you  have  all  the  medical  men  in  London  here,  you  had 
better  not  examine  an  undergraduate  of  the  London  University. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

At  the  time  you  were  making  this  post-mortem,  did  you  know  that  this  man  had  died 
of  tetanus  ?  I  was  not  certain  ;  there  were  hints  thrown  out  that  it  was  so. — But  that 
was  all  ?  That  was  all.— You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  circumstances  attending 
the  death  ?    No,  I  had  not. 

Dr.  DAVID  HENRY  MONKTON  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
'  Were  you  present  at  the  first  post-mortem  examination  ?  I  was  not. — You  are  a 
physician,  residing  at  Eugeley?  I  am.— On  the  25th  of  January  did  you  take  part  in  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  and  marrow  of  the  deceased  man,  John 
Parsons  Cook?  I  made  that  examination. — Be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  as  you  saw  them  ?  Those  of  the  trunk  and  neck  were  in  a  state  of 
laxity.— Was  that,  in  your  opinion,  due  to  the  commencing  decay  of  the  body  or  not,  or 
should  you  ascribe  it  to  any  other  cause  ?  I  should  consider  that  the  cause. — If  I  under- 
stand what  you  have  just  now  said,  that  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  a  great  rigidity  of  those  muscles  at  the  time  of  death  ?  Certainly  not. — How 
did  you  find  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  ?  In  a  state  of  rigidity. — When  you  say 
rigidity,  do  you  mean  rigidity  such  as  exists  after  death,  or  greater  than  you  generally 
find  in  dead  bodies  ?  I  should  not  say  it  was  an  unnatural  amount  of  rigidity. — Was  it 
more  than  you  would  expect  to  find  in  an  ordinary  dead  body,  considering  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  ?  The  rigidity  was  not  more,  the  position  was 
peculiar  ;  that  is  a  diiferent  thing.— Describe  what  you  mean  by  saying  the  position  was 
peculiar  ?  The  muscles  of  the  arms  had  partially  flfexed  the  fingers  of  the  hands. — Was 
the  position  of  the  hand— those  partial  clenches  I  suppose  I  may  call  it — firm  or  not  ? 
Veiy  firm  ;  it  required  a  considerable  force  to  relax  or  open  it. — How  did  you  find  tlie 
feet?^  The  feet  were  turned  iuAvards  much  more  than  is  usual. — Did  you  carefully 
examine  the  spinal  cord  ?  I  did.— Did  you  hear  the  report  read  by  the  last  witness  ?  I 
wrote  that  report.— Was  the  condition  in  which  that  part  of  the  body  then  was,  such  as 
to  enable  you  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination  of  it  ?  Certainly  it  was.— If  there  had 
been,  prior  to  death,  any  diseased  or  abnormal  condition  of  that  part  of  the  body,  could 
you  have  had  any  difiiculty  in  detecting  it  ?  I  think  not.— I  am  speaking  of  the  part  of 
the  body  to  which  you  confined  your  examination,  the  spinal  cord  and  marrow  v 
Exactly.— Was  there  any  diseased  condition  of  it?  No,  no  disease.— The  report  speaks 
of  certam  granules  which  you  detected?  It  does.— To  what  do  you  ascribe  those 
granules  ?  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  origin  of  them.— Do  you  agree  with  the  last  wit- 
ness that  they  are  commonly  to  be  found  in  persons  after  a  certain  period  of  life''' 
They  are.  _ 

Lord  Campbell.— Do  they  lead  to  a  sudden  violent  death  ?    I  believe  not. 

The  Attorney-General.— Yoix  never  knew  or  heard  of  disease  or  sudden  death  beinc 
produced  from  that  cause?  Never.— I  understand  you  to  say  the  report  which  has  been 
read  contams  your  opinion  on  the  subject?  Fully. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. 
AVhat  did  you  do  with  that  report  ?    On  the  2nd  of  February  I  pave  it  into  the  hinH< 

JOHN  BOYCOTT  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Wchhy. 

^hn ^'T  f *°  ^^'^"i°r.'  Gardiner,  and  Landor,  solicitors,  at  Eugeley  ?  I  am  —On 
the  2Gth  o  last  November  did  you  receive  a  jar  from  Mr.  Dcvonshirf/ I  did^wT,  U 
covered  with  brown  paper,  and  sealed  up  ?  It  was.-Did  you  take  it  to  Lon  lonT  T  r 
-Did  you  deliver  it  in  the  same  condition  to  Dr  Alfred  Tavlo  nt  r„lv  n  J ,  .  ^'A^' 
the  next  day  I  did.-In  the  same  condition?  Y^s.-AftiiaSr^fthelo  h^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
did  you  receive  another  jar  from  Mr.  Devonshire  at  Dr.  Kkton's  ho^e  T^l^I'^'n';' 
you  bnng  that  up  to  London  also?    I  did -And  deliver  U  In  tl,„  d  1-Did 

Dn  Taylor?    I  did.-Were  you  present  auhetnques  rth  b      of  ? 

^d^ot^'m ''^  ^^'^"'"^^  ^'^^'-^  i"q«^^  t      Ido  not  tiinl  Td  ^ 

d:d  not.-When  you  were  on  your  way  to  London  on  Tuesday  last,  at  thTi^ge ty  sSlon 
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sxf*r  ' '■"-^■•^ - - 

Lord  Campdell.— Will  you  put  anv  nno.Hm^. ,  ^  es,  1  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SAee.-l^o,  [do  '0;  ^'  S  ^  '''"^'^^  ''^^^  ^ 

rei 

Mr.  Stephens  to  the  Staftbrd  stltion?    It  las  f  iS  aft  J /°  N^w  *°  ^^''f 

did  you  go  home  to  get  your  tea?    Yes -On  ret  1 -nfn '\ 

Arms  did^you  meet  thf  prLner  ?    Yes.-DicV  he  speak  t^  you" 

to  you?    He  asked  me  if  I  was  goinff  to  drive  tliPm  tn  ^f^^  1    a^^^-''?*  "^'^  ^« 

did  you  say  ?    I  told  him  I  was.^-wVat  d  d  hf       to  yfu  5 

would  upset  them.-Was  anything  said  about  a  jar  ?  ^      ^     ^'""^         ^''^'"^  ^ 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Let  us  haye  what  he  said. 

!'t^  perfectly  legitimate  question.-Was  anything  said- about  a  iar? 
He  said  he  supposed  I  was  going  to  take  the  jars.-What  did  you  say  then  01  what  d'ld 
he  say?    I  said  I  behaved  I  was.-After  you  said  you  believed  you  we,^  whaT  dfd  he 
f^oll       ''^f  W  "°  ^n-Vi'^'^^  you  could  upset  theL?"-What  answer  d&  you  Ike  ? 
I  told  him,     No."-  Did  he  say  anything  more  ?    He  said,  if  I  could,  there  was  a  lOZ 
note  for  me  -What  did  you  say  to  that?    I  told  him  I  should  uot.-Did  hTsa?  any 
Trf     /7  •      1°^*^  ^''""-^^'f  ^         SO,  for  the  horse  was  in  the  fly  waiting  for  me  to 
start.-Before  that  was  said  do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  more  about  the 
jars?    I  do  not  recollect.-Did  he  say  why  he  wanted  you  to  upset  them ;  did  he  say  any 
more  to  you  about  it  ?  you  must  tell  the  whole  truth  here.    Not  any  more  about  the  jars 
he  say  miy  more  at  that  time  to  you?    Yes.-You  must  tell  the  whole.    I  told 
him  if  I  did  not  go  there  was  somebody  else  would  go  ;  he  told  me  not  to  be  in  a  hurry 
—  You  must  tell  the  whole  of  what  he  said  to  you.     He  told  me  not  to  be  in  a  hurrv  for 
It  any  one  else  went  he  would  pay  me.— Did  he  sav  more  to  you  that  evening?    I  do'  not 
recollect.— Did  you  see  him  the  next  day  ?    I  .saw  him  the  next  morning.— Did  he  speak 
to  you  ?    When  I  was  gomg  to  my  breakfast.— Do  you  pass  his  house  to  go  to  your 
breakfast?    Yes.— Did  he  speak  to  you  ?    Yes.— What  did  he  say  to  you ?    He  asked 
me  who  went.— Who  went  with  the  fly  ?    Yes.— What  did  you  tell  him  ?    I  told-  him 
Mr.  Stephens  and  I  believed  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  clerks.— Then  what  did  he  say 
to  that  ?  did  he  say  anything  when  you  told  him-that?     He  said  he  believed  it  was:  I 
do  not  recollect  anything  more. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
You  say  he  asked  you  whether  you  were  going  to  drive  them  to  Stafford  :  what  con- 
versation was  there  between  you  and  him  before  he  used  the  words  "  going  to  drive  them 
to  Stafford"  ?  I  had  not  spoken  to  him  before. — How  do  you  know  what  he  meant  by 
''going  to  drive  them  to  Stafford"  ?  I  knew  I  was  going  to  take  some  one  to  Stafford. — 
But  did  he  use  the  words  "going  to  drive  them  to  Stafford"  ?  Them  was  the  words,  I 
believe. — Did  he  use  the  name  ""Stephens"  ?  Mr.  Stephens's  name  was  mentioned. — Was 
it  mentioned  before  he  used  these  words  to  you,  asking  you  if  you  were  going  to  drive 
them  to  Stafford  ?  I  do  not  recollect. — How  do  you  know  he  mentioned  "  Stephens"  ? 
He  mentioned  Mr.  Stephens  afterwards. 

Lord  Campbell.—  Did  he  mention  Mr.  Stephens  that  eveaing  ?    Not  at  first. — But 
in  the  course  of  that  conversation  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — How  near  were  you  to  the  Talbot  Arms?  Between  300  and  400 
yards. — Had  you  been  preparing  a  fly  ?  J  did  not  prepare  tlie  fly;  the  fly  was  prepared 
while  I  went  to  my  tea. — Was  there  any  other  gentleman  at  the  Talbot  Arms  at  the  time, 
any  visitors  besides  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  party  ?  1  cannot  say;  there  might  be. — You 
understood  the  word  "them"  to  mean  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  party;  was  that  what  you 
say?  Yes. — Were  not  these  the  words  Palmer  used:  "  I  should  not  mind  giving  10/.  to 
break  Mr.  Stephens's  neck"  ?  I  do  not  recollect  him  saying  "to  break  his  neck." — Were 
they  not  words  to  that  effect,  "  I  should  not  mind  giviiig  10/.  to  break  his  neck  "  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  that.— Tlien  "  lOZ.  to  upset  him"?  Yes. — ^Those  were  the  words,  were 
they  ?    Them  were  the  words,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.— Did  he  appear  to  liave 
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beendrlnkin-  at  the  time?  I  cannot  say. -When  he  said  "to  upset  him,  did  he  use 
anv  epi the  "did  he  describe  him  ia  any  way,  such  as  "  upset  the  fellow  ?  He  did  not 
Sbe  himin  any  way.-Did  he  say  anything  about  h.m  at  the  time  ?  He  did  say 
soS-m"^out  it;  it  was  an  humbugging  concern,  or  something  to  that  efFect.-That  he 
taTan  humbugging  concern,  was  that  it  ?  No.-That  it  was  a  humbugging  concern,  or 
Tomethin-  to  that  Iffect  ?  Yes.-Did  he  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  that  he  was  a 
uSus,  troublesome  fellow  ?  I  do  not  recollect  him  saying  anything  of  that  -D.d  he 
speak  auo-rily  of  him,  in  an  angry  tone  ?  I  cannot  say  that  he  did. -D.d  not  describe 
him  in  ai?y  -way  ?  No  more  than  that.-He  gave  you  no  notions,  from  what  he  said,  of 
wliat  reason  he  had  to  complain  of  him  ?  No.-Do  not  you  collect  from  what  he 
said  he  had  been  veiy  troublesome  and  suspicious  ?    He  did  not  say  anything  about 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
My  friend  has  put  the  words  to  you  in  a  somewhat  different  form ;  just  let  me  have 
your  words  over  again  ;  give  it  your  own  way  ;  what  was  it  Palmer  said  to  you  when  he 
saw  yoLi  there  in  the  street  ?  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  drive  them  to  Stafford?  I 
told  him  I  believed  I  was.  "  Was  it  Mr.  Stephens  I  was  going  to  take  ?  "  I  said  "  I 
believed  it  was."— What  did  you  say  then  ?  He  supposed  1  was  going  to  take  the  jars ; 
I  told  him  I  was ;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  upset  them?  I  told  him  I  should  not:  if  I 
would,  he  said,  there  was  a  10/.  note  for  me.— What  part  of  the  conversation  was  it  at 
which  he  said  it  was  a  humbugging  concern?  It  was  towards  the  middle  of  it.— Was  it 
before  or  after  he  had  offered  you  the  10?.?  I  cannot  exactly  say.— Do  you  recollect 
whether  it  was  before  or  after?  I  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  before  or  after. — Was 
that  all  that  was  said,  or  do  you  remember  anything  else?  That  is  all  I  recollect  at  that 
time. 

Lord  Campbell.— Do  you  not  know  whether  there  was  more  than  one  jar  ?    I  do 

Mr.  SAMUEL  CHESHIRE  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

I  believe  you  were  for  some  years  postmaster  at  Rugeley  ?  I  was. — ^You  are  now 
from  Newgate  suffering  punishment  for  having  opened  a  letter  as  postmaster?  Having 
read  a  letter. 

Lord  Campbell. — That  was  the  crime  for  which  you  were  punished  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — You  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  did  you  not  ?  I  confessed  my 
guilt. — How  long  were  you  postmaster  at  Rugeley  ?  Upward^  of  eight  years  ;  it  would 
have  been  nine  years  on  the  5th  of  April  of  the  present  year. — Did  you  know  the  prisoner 
William  Palmer  ?  I  did  very  well. — How  long  had  you  known  him  ?  We  were  school- 
fellows together. — ^Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  races  with  him  at  times  ?  I  tWnk  I 
•was,  about  three  times  in  my  life  ;  three  or  four,  I  cannot  say  which. — And  betting  upon 
his  horses  with  him  occasionally?  No,  I  neVer  bet ;  I  never  made  but  one  bet  in  my 
life. — llowever,  you  were  intimate  with  him  ?  I  was  very  intimate  with  him. — I  believe 
you  went  to  Shrewsbury  races  with  him  in  November,  1855  ?  Yes,  I  did. — When 
did  you  return  to  Rugeley  from  Shrewsbury  ?  The  same  evening  at  twenty  minutes  past 
eight. — Wa,s  it  Tuesday  the  13th  that  you  were  there  ?  It  was  on  a  Tuesday. — The  day 
that  Polestar  won  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — The  day  the  handicap  was  run  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — You  returned  the  same  day  to  Rugeley?  Yes. — On  Saturday  the  nth. 
did  you  go  with  the  prisoner  to  see  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  Yes,  I  did. — Was  he 
in  bed  or  sitting  up,  do  you  remember,  at  that  time  ?  He  was  in  bed. — Did  you  live  at 
the  post-ofB.ce  ?  Yes. — About  how  near  was  the  post-office  to  Palmer's  house  ?  About 
300  or  400  yards. — On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  November,  did  you  receive  any  message 
from  Palmer  to  go  to  him?  On  the  Tuesday  evening  I  did. — Do  you  remember  about 
what  time  ?  I  think  it  was  somewhere  between  six  and  seven. — As  part  of  the  messa'^e 
was  anything  said  about  bringing  a  stamp  with  you  ?  Yes,  I  was  to  bring  a  receipt- 
stamp  with  me. — In  consequence  of  receiving  that  message  did  you  go  to  Palmer's  house  ? 
Yes,  I  did.— Did  you  take  a  rece';pt-stamp  with  you?  Yes,  I  called  at  James's  the  book- 
seller's on  my  way,  and  purchased  a  shilling's  worth. — When  you  got  to  Palmer's  where- 
abouts did  you  find  him  ?  He  was  in  his  sittiug-room.— When  you  got  there  what  did  he 
say  to  you  ?  I  waited  a  short  time  ;  he  said  he  wanted  me  to  write  out  a  cheque.— Did 
he  produce  anything  to  you  ?  He  produced  a  copy.— From  which  you  were  to  write  ? 
lU'om  which  I  was  to  write. — Did  you  write  it  out?  Yes. 

Lord  Caivipbell. — You  copied  it  ?    I  copied  it. 

Mr.  /awe.9._Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  it  ?  Yes,  he  said  that  it  was 
money  that  Mr.  Cook  owed  him.— As  nearly  as  you  remember  what  did  you  write  in  his 
presence? 
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Lord  Campbell.— You  cannot. 

Lord  Campbell.— He  said,  «  Wetherby  would  know  my  writing  "  v  Yes 
Mr.  J^ron«.-Didhe  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it  when  you  had  written  it? 
He  said  he  was  going  to  take  it  over  for  Mr.  Cook  to  sign.-Aftei  ^ou  had  written  thl 
iM  Palmer  take  it  away  with  him  ?    I  left  it  with  him.  ^  wnttcn  this, 

Mv.  Attorney-Ge,ieral.~We  know  that  it  went  out '  of  his  possession  afterwards  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  follow  it.  aiitiwaras,  ana 

Mr.  WETHERBY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James 
What  are  you?    I  am  secretary  to  the  Jockey  Club;  that  is  one  of  my  employments 
-Your  establishment  is  in  Burlington  Street  ?    It  is.-Do  you  keep  a  sort  of  biSi 
•account  with  gentlemen,  and  receive  stakes  for  them,  and  pay  stakes  for  gentlemen  who 
have  race-horses  and  run  horses  upon  the  turf?  Yes.-Did  you  know  Parsons  Cook,  the 
deceased?    I  had  an  account  of  that  kind  with  him.-Cook  had  an  account  with  you 
rather?    He  had.— Did  you  know  the  prisoner,  William  Palmer ?   Slightly  ves  I  did 
-Had  he  any  account  with  you  ?    No  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  no  account  of  that  nature  • 
no  general  account ;  I  occasionally  paid  and  received  money  for  him. ;  ' 
Lord  Campbell.— He  had  no  banking-account  ?    No  banking-account. 
Mr.  James.~The  other  is  a  species  of  banking-account,  is  it  not  ?    It  is  —On  the  ^Ist 
of  November,  did  you  receive  a  cheque  or  order  (we  will  prove  the  contents  presently) 
for  a  sum  of  350Z.  ?    I  did.  '■  ■' ' 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. — What  did  you  do  with  it  afterwards  ? 
Lord  Campbell. — Let  me  take  this  down  very  exactly. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—Mj  Lord,  he  received  a  paper,  which  he  afterwards  did  something 
with ;  then  we  must  have  the  contents  cf  it.  ° 

Mr.  James. — ^It  identifies  it  as  being  a  cheque.  (Tu  the  witness)  Did  it  come  by  post? 
It  did. — By  whom  did  it  purport  to  be  signed  ? 

Mr.  Setjcant  Shee. — That  you  cannot  regularly  get,  until  you  show  what  he  did 
with  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — This  is  to  identify  it.' 

M.r.  James. — Did  you  afterwards  send  that  back  the  next  day?  Two  days  after. — 
That  would  be  on  the  23rd  ?  That  would  hi  on  Friday,  the  23rd.— To  whom  did  you 
send  it  back  ?    To  Mr.  Palmer. — The  prisoner,  at  Rugeley  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — By  post,  I  suppose  ?    Yes. — Did  you  put  it  in  yourself?  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — That  stops  you  from  going  further. 

Mr.  James. — No,  it  does  not.  (To  the  witness)  Where  do  you  generally  place  your 
letters  for  the  post  ?  In  Vigo-street. — I  mean,  in  your  office  ?  They  are  placed  in  a  box ; 
a  list  of  them  is  kept,  and  near  post  time  they  are  sent  to  the  post-office. — Was  this  letter 
taken  away  to  be  posted  with  the  others?  It  was. — In  the  ordinary  course  of  your  busi- 
ness ?  In  the  ordinary  course. — Do  you  remember  the  amount  for  Avhich  the  order  was  ? 
350/. 

Mr.  James  (to  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe). — Shall  I  prove  the  notice  to  produce ;  I  have  the 
witness  here  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  think,  my  Lord,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  things  are  regularly 
done  in  this  matter. 

Lord  Campbell. — In  a  case  of  felony  you  cannot  make  any  admissions. 

Mr.  JOHN  BOYCOTT,  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

Did  you  serve  a  copy  of  these  two  notices  to  produce  :  one  upon  the  prisoner,  and  the 
other  upon  Mr.  Smith,  his  attorney  ?  I  did. — AVhen  was  it  served  ?  On  the  3rd  of  May : 
I  served  them  both  ;  one  upon  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  other  upon  Palmer  personally. — Wliere 
was  the  prisoner  then?    In  Stafford  gaol. 

Mr.  James. — To  go  quite  regularly,  my  Lord,  the  notice  is,  "  To  produce  a  certain 
check  for  350;.,  of  which  the  body  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Samuel  Cheshire,  and  the 
signature  purports  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  said  John  Parsons  Cook." 
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Mr.  WETHERBY  called  again. 
Mr  Serjeant  Shee.-Yon  know  the  liandwriting  of  John  Parsons  Cook?  Yes.-Was 
n'ot  that  in  his  handwriting  ?    As  far  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Attoniey-GencraL-We  must  first  call  upon  you  to  produce  it. 
Lord  Campbell.— You  cannot  do  that,  brother. 
Mr.  Sojeant  Shec.—My  Lord,  we  have  it  not. 

Lord  Campbell.— That  is  all  that  you  can  say ;  you  do  not  produce  it. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  CHESHIRE  called  again. 

Mr  James— As  well  as  you  remember, what  was  it  that  you  wrote  from  the  copy  that 
Palme;  lave  you  ?  It  was  addressed  to  Messrs.  Wetherby  ;  I  really  cannot  exactly  call 
foSd^tle  wording;  it  was  something  to  the  effect,  "Please  to  pay  to  Mr  W.lham 
Palmer  the  sum  of  300/."— and  I  cannot  recollect  what  the  exact  amount  above  the  3Q01. 
was  -  it  was  300Z.and  odd-"  and  place  it  to  my  account:"  I  beli(?ve  those  were  the 
words.— Did  you  put  any  date  to  it,  do  you  remember?  I  cannot  recollect  that.— You 
left  it  with  him  and  went  away  ?  Yes.— This  was  the  Tuesday  :  do  you  remember  seeing 
Palmer  again  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday  ?  Yes,  he  sent  again  for  me.— Do  you  remember 
which  day  it  was  ?  I  cannot  call  to  mind  which  day  exactly.— Do  you  remember  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  I  do.— Was  it  after  that  ?  It  was  alter 
that.— He  sent  for  you  again  either  on  the  Thursday  or  the  Friday  ?  Yes.— Do  you 
remember  about  what  time  of  the  day  he  sent  for  you  ?  It  was  in  the  evening ;  that  was 
some  time  between  6  and  7.— Did  you  go  to  him?  I  did.— When  you  went  to  hina 
upon  that  evening,  where  did  you  see  him  ?  I  saw  him  in  the  kitchen.— In  his  kitchen  / 
In  his  kitchen.— When  you  went  in,  did  he  go  out  of  the  kitchen  and  come  back  to  you 
with  something  in  his  hand?  Yes.— What  was  it  that  he  returned  with  in  his  hand?  He 
had  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand.— Did  he  give  you  a  pen,  and  ask  you  to  do  some- 
thing?   He  gave  me  a  pen,  and  asked  me  to  sign  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — ^Was  there  anything  Avritteu  upon  this  quarto  sheet  of  paper? 
There  was. 

Mr.  James. — You  asked  him  what  it  was  ?  Yes. — What  did  he  say  ?  He  said,  "  You 
know  that  Cook  and  I  have  had  dealings  together,  and  this  is  a  document  which  he  gave 
me  some  days  ago,  and  I  want  you  to  witness  it." — What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  I  said, 
"  What  is  it  about?  "  and  he  said,  "  There  is  some  business  that  I  have  joined  him  in, 
and  which  was  all  for  Mr.  Cook's  benefit,  and  this  is  a  document  stating  so,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.— Did  you  look  at  the  paper  ?  I  just  cast  my  eye  over  it. — What  sort 
of  paper  was  it  ?  you  said  a  quarto  sheet ;  just  describe  it ;  you  are  a  man  of  business  ; 
you  understand  me  ;  what  sort  of  paper  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — He  has  said  it  was  a  quarto  sheet ;  do  you  want  to  get  the  contents 
of  it. 

M.r.  James. — I  want  an  answer  to  a  question  which  T  am  vei'y  properly  putting.  If 
you  have  any  objection  to  make  I  will  argue  it,  and  my  Lord  will  decide  it. 
Lord  Campbell. — You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  James. — Will  you  describe  it  ?  It  was  post-quarto  paper  of  a  yellow  description. 
— Do  not  tell  us  at  present  what  the  contents  were  ;  did  you  observe  the  writing  ?  Yes, 
I  did. — In  whose  writing  was  it  ?  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Palmer's  own  writing. — What 
did  you  say  when  he  asked  you  to  sign  it  ?  I  told  him  that  I  could  not. — Did  you  give 
any  reason  ?  I  told  him  that  I  should  have  to  be  called  upon,  perhaps,  to  give  evidence  in 
the  matter  at  some  future  day. — -Did  you  say  anything  about  Cook  ?  I  told  him  that  I 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Cook  sign  it,  and  I  likewise  told  him  that  I  thought  the  post-office 
authorities  would  not  like  me  to  be  called  on  to  give  evidence  as  to  a  document  which 
took  place  while  I  was  absent. — You  said  that  you  had  heard  that  Cook  was  dead  on  the 
Tuesday  night,  the  20th  ?  I  had.— Did  you  say  anything  about  tliat  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  said  anything  with  regard  to  his  death  at  the  time  ;  in  fact,  I  did  not  give  my  exact 
reasons  for  not  signing  it. — When  you  refused  to  sign  did  Palmer  say  anything  ?  He 
said  that  it  would  be  no  matter,  and  he  dared  say  that  they  would  not  object  to  Mr. 
Cook's  signature. 

Lord  Campbell.— What  did  he  say  would  be  no  matter  ?  That  it  did  not  matter  my 
signing  it. 

Mr.  James. — What  became  of  the  paper?  I  gave  it  him  back  again. — Did  you  leave  it 
with  him  ?    Yes  1  did.— And  went  away  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Ji/mes.— The  notice  to  produce,  my  Lord,  is  in  the  same  notice  to  produce :  "And 
also  a  certain  sheet  of  paper  produced  and  shown  to  the  said  Samuel  Clieshire  by  you  on 
or  about  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  November,  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  certain  bill  or 
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other  transactions  between  the  said  John  Parsons  Cook  and  yourself,  and  receint  for  the 
same,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  same  Jolin  Parsons  Cook."  We  call  for  it  it  is 
not  produced.  {To  t/w  witness)  Did  you  say  that  there  was  a  stamp  upon  it,  as  iLv  as 
you  remember?  I  believe  there  was.-Did  you  read  it  ?  I  did  not  read  it  all  •  1  just 
cast  my  eye  down  it.-To  the  best  of  your  recollection  can  you  give  any  descriptio'u  of  it  • 
what  It!  was ;  what  the  contents  of  it  appeared  to  you  to  be  ?  It  was  to  the  eflect  that 
certain  bills,  the  dates  of  which  with  the  amounts  were  quoted,  but  which  I  cam.ot  recol- 
lect now,  were  all  for  Mr.  Cook's  benefit  and  not  for  Mr.  Palmer's,  I  believe  :  those  may 
not  by  (  xactly  the  Avords  used,  but  something  of  that  kind.— Were  the  amounts  large  or 
small,  do  you  remember  ?  Kather  large  amounts.— Have. you  any  recollection  of  them  ? 
I  re'^ollect  two ;  one  was  1 000/.  and  one  was  500/.— Did  you  see  any  signature  to  it  ?  Yes 
there  was  a  signature.  ' 

Lord  Campbell.— What  name  ?  It  was  either  I.  or  J.  P.  Cook ;  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  an  I  or  a  J. 

Mr.  James.— Bo  you  remember  Vhether  it  was  "J.  P.  Cook,"  or  whether  the  words 
"  Parsons  Cook"  were  written  ?'  I  do  not  think  it  was  "  Parsons  Cook."— You  say  you 
knew  Palmer  very  well  ;_were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  Palmer  letters  addressed  to 
his  mother  ?  Yes ;  in  fact,  he  has  called  for  them.— Was  he  in  the  habit  of  calling  for 
letters  addressed  to  his  mother  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  she  reside  at  Eugeley  ?    She  did. 

Mr.  James. — During  the  months  of  October  and  November  185n,  did  you  give  him  letters 
addressed  to  his  mother  ?  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  did.— Try  and  remember  ?  I  cannot. 
— Did  you  give  him  any  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cook  ?  I  do  not  know  that ;  Mr.  Palmer 
has  taken  Mr.  Cook's  letters,  and  Mr.  Cook  has  taken  Mr.  Palmer's  letters. — Just  attend : 
do  you  remember  the  inquest  being  held  on  Mr.  Cook  ?  Yes,  1  do. — It  began  on  the 
29th  of  November  (we  have  the  depositions  here),  and  it  ended  on  the  ,')th  of  December, 
I  think;  do  you  remember  seeing  Palmer  while  that  inquest  was  going  on?  Yes. — Did 
he  say  anything  to  you  about  any  letter  coming  to  Mr.  Gardiner  from  Dr.  Taylor?  He 
came  down  to  me  on  the  Sunday  evening  and  he  asked  me  if  I  saw  or  heard  anything 
fresh. — Can  you  fix  tfie  date  of  that  Sunday  at  all?  I  know  it  was  the  Sunda)'  previous 
to  the  5th  of  December. — You  knew,  perhaps,  that  the  inquest  was  adjourned  to  the  5th  of 
December?  Yes,  I  did. — That  would  be  the  3rd,  I  am  told:  he  asked  you  if  you  had 
seen  or  heard  anything  fresh?  To  let  him  know. — ^What  did  yon  say  to  that?  I  thought 
that  was  a  temptation  for  me  to  open  a  letter. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — We  cannot  have  what  he  thought.  (To  the  witness)  Tell  us  what 
you  said ;  you  need  not  tell  us  what  you  thought?    I  told  him  I  could  not  open  a  letter. 

Mr.  James. — How  came  you  to  say  that  ?.  I  could  not  see  what  other  infoi-mation  he 
required. — What  did  you  say  to  him  ;  you  told  him  you  could  not  open  a  letter?  And 
he  told  me  that  he  did  not  want  me  to  do  anything  to  injure  myself ;  1  believe  that  was 
about  all  the  conversation  that  pa.ssed.— At  that  time  ?  Yes.— Did  he  come  again  to  you  ? 
1  do  not  recollect ;  he  did  not, — What  was  the  letter  which  you  read,  which  you  are 
suflFering  punishment  for  ?  It  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Gardiner.- To  Mr. 
Gardiner  the  solicitor?  Yes.— You  say  you  are  suffering  punishment  for  having  read  to 
Palmer  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Gardiner  ?  Yes.— When  did  you  read  that  letter 
to  him  ?  I  did  not  read  the  letter  to  him.— When  did  you  give  him  the  letter  to  read  ? 
I  did  not  give  it  him  at  all.— What  was  it  you  did  ?  I  merely  told  him  a  few  words 
of  its  contents.— Did  you  read  it?  I  did  not  read  the  whole  of  the  letter  myself.— Did 
you  read  part  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor?  I  read  part  of  the  letter.- And  told 
Palmer  the  contents?  Yes.— At  least  as  much  as  you  remembered?  As  much  as  I 
remembered. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  ?    It  was  ou  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December. 

Mv.  James.— Do  you  know  Palmer's  handwriting  well?  Yes,  I  think  I  do.— Just 
look  at  that  (handiru,  a  latter  to  the  u-iiness)  ?  Yes,  I  believe  that  to  be  his.- Before  I  road 
it,  what  did  you  tell  Palmer  of  the  contents  of  that  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  G:n  diner, 
as  nearly  as  you  remember?    I  told  him  that  there  were  no  traces  of  strychnw  found. 

Lord  Campbell.- You  told  him  that  you  found  this  in  Dr.  Taylor's  letter?  Yes, 
no  traces  of  strychnia  to  be  found.  i    t  *  u 

Mr.  James.-^yh!it  else,  as  well  as  you  remember?  I  cannot  recollect  wliat  else  I  told 
him.-Did  he  make  any  observation  npon  that  ?  He  said  he  knew  they  would  not,  toi 
ho  was  perfectly  innocent. 

Captain  JOHN  HAINES  HATTON,  swoi-n.-Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

I  believe  you  are  chief  Superintendent  of  the  Police  of  Staffordshire?  Chief  Con- 
stable—Did you  obtain  this  later  (uhich  1  have  just  proved  to  be  in  Palmers  hand- 
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wntiun:)and  envelope  from  Mr.  Ward  tbe  coroner.-Mr.  Ward  handed  me  that  letter; 
I  eudorsed  it.— You  made  your  minute  at  the  time  ?    I  did. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Shee.— Let  me  just  look  at  it  (the  same  was  handed  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee). 

Lord  Campbixi,.— The  former  witness  has  proved  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— 3 ust  so,  my  Lord. 

Ml}  Strmahf.— The  envelope  is  addressed,  "  "W.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Stafford ; 
the  letter  is  without  date ;  the  signature  may  be  "  W.  P.;"  they  are  initials  not  very  easy 
to  be  read  :  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  1  am  still  confined  to  my  bed.  | 
do  not  think  it  was  mentioned  at  the  inquest  yesterday  that  Cook  was  taken  ill  on 
Sunday  aud  Monday  night  in  'the  same  way  as  he  was  on  the  Tuesday  night  when  he 
died.  The  chambermaid  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Masters',  can  prove  this;  I  also  believe 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fisher  is  coming  down  to  prove  he  received  some  money  at 
Shrewsbury.  Now  here  he  could  only  pay  Smith  10/.  out  of  ill.  he  owed  him.  Had 
you  not  better  call  Smith  to  prove  this  ?  And  again,  whatever  Professor  Taylor  may 
say  to-morrow,  he  wrote  from  London  last  Tuesday  night  to  Gardiner  to  say,  '  We  and 
Dr.  Eees  have  this  day  finished  our  analysis,  and  find  no  traces  of  either  strychnia, 
prussic  acid,  or  opium.'  What  can  beat  this  from  a  man  like  Taylor,  if  he  says  what  he 
has  already  said,  and  Dr.  Harland's  evidence  ?  Mind  you,  I  know  and  saw  it  in  black 
and  white  what  Taylor  said  to  Gardiner,  but  this  is  strictly  private  and  confidential,  but 
it  is  true.  As  regards  his  betting-book,  1  know  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is  of  no  good  to  any 
one.  1  hope  the  verdict  to-morrow  will  be  that  he  died  of  natural  causes,  and  thus  end 
it.  Ever  yours,"  I  think  it  is  "  W.  P." 

Lord  Campbell'. — The  envelope. 

Mr.  Straight.— The  envelope  is  addressed,  "  W.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Stafford." 

Mr.  James  (to  Captain  Ilatton). — He  was  the  coroner  at  the  inquest  ?    He  was. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  CHESHIRE  called  again.— Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

You  knew  Cook  well,  I  suppose  ?  I  knew  Cook  very  well ;  I  knew  him  ftom  about 
September,  I  think  ;  that  was  the  time  I  became  intimate  with  him. — Did  yon  know  his 
handwriting?  No;  I  did  not;  I  had  seen  it ;  but  I  could  not  tell,  if  I  were  to  see  it  now, 
whether  it  was  his  own ;  I  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  handwriting  to  be 
able  to  recognise  it. — Not  to  be  able  to  state  your  belief  respecting  it ;  had  you  ever  seen 
him  write?  Letters?— Had  you  seen  letters  addressed  to  him  ?  Y'es;  Iliad. — Y^ou  do 
not  think  j'ou  could  speak  to  his  handwriting?  I  could  not. — When  you  were  talking 
about  the  paper  which  Palmer  asked  you  to  sign,  and  when  you  declined  to  sign  it,  did 
he  say  anything  ?  He  said,  "  Oh  !  never  mind  ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  not  object  to 
Mr.  Cook's  signatui  e." — Touching  the  last  portion  of  your  examination  ;  he  came  to  you, 
you  said,  and  he  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard  anything?  Seen  or  heard  anything. 
—Was  it  "seen  anything,"  or  was  not  it,  "have  you  heard  anything"?  '-Seen  or 
heard."— Are  you  sure  that  he  said,  "  seen  or  heard  ;"  or  was  it  not,  "  have  you  heard 
anything"  ?  "  Seen  or  heard."— Did  you  then  say  that  you  had  heard  something,  but 
that  it  would  be  wrong  of  you  to  tell  him  ?  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  something.— But 
that  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  tell  him  ;  did  he  then  say,  "  What  have  you  heard"  ? 
He  said,  "  What  have  you  seen?"— And  then  you  said  what  you  have  already  told  us; 
and  did  he  not  then  say,  "I  knew  they  would  not,  for  I  am  as  innocent  as  a  baby"  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— He  has  already  said  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  am  only  asking  the  phrase,  my  Lord. 

I  believe  that  was  the  phrase  which  he  used.— Do  you  remember,  on  the  Satuidav 
before  the  death  of  Cook,  being  told  by  Palmer  that  he  was  very  ill  ?  Yes,  I  do  •  I 
dined  with  him  and  Mr.  Smith  that  day.— Was  Cook  expected?  He  was;  he  should 
have  been  one  of  the  party.— Did  Palmer  say  that  Cook  was  very  ill,  ayd  that  he  must 
call  in  Bamford?  Yes.— Had  you  seen  Cook  that  day?  1  saw  him  in  the  evening  — 
What  state  was  he  in  then ;  was  he  unwell  then  ?  He  was  in  bed.— Was  he  unwell 
then  ?    I  should  suppose  he  was. 

Mr.  Jamfs.— Wiiat  day  was  that?    It  was  on  the  Saturday. 

Mr.  Serjeant  5/icc.— Did  you  see  Palmer  at  Rugeley  on  the  Wednesday,  the  second 
day  of  the  Shrewsbury  Races  ?  Yes  ;  I  did.-AVhat  time  of  the  day  ?  It  was  about  mid- 
(lay,  1  think. 

I>ord  Campbell. — That  would  be  Wednesday,  the  14th. 

Mr.  Serjeant  ^'/lee.— Did  you  see  him  there  on  the  Tuesday  night  ?    I  did  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  James. 
About  how  long  does  it  take  to  go  by  the  train  from  Stafford  to  Shrewtbury  ?    I  can- 
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not  say ;  the  trams  run  so  very  badly  from  Rugeley.— Is  it  about  an  hour  from  Stafford  to 
Shrewsbury  ?  More  than  that.-Hovv  much  ?  If  the  trains  ran  so  as  to  meet  each  otheT 
I  slwuld  say  it  you  d  take  an  hour  and  a  half.-When  you  once  start  in  the  train  from 
btattord,  what  is  the  duration  of  the  journey  from  Stallord  to  Shrewsbury?  Prom 
btattord  to  Shrewsbury  a  little  upwards  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—We  do  not  make  any  question  that  he  was  there  on  the  Wednes- 
day evening ;  that  is  not  the  object. 

Mr.  EI.LIS  CRISP  sworn.— Examined  by  IMr.  James. 

Are  you  Inspector  of  Police  at  Rugeley  ?  I  am.— On  the  17th  of  December  did  you 
assist  in  searching  the  prisoner's  house?  I  did.— There  was  a  sale,  was  there  not,  ot  his 
things  on  the  5th  of  January?  There  was.-Did  you  get  this  book  there;  was  that  at 
the  sale  as  his  property  (Jumdinrj  a  hook  to  the  witness)  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  buy  that  book  at  the  sale  ?  I  did  not  buy  it ;  I  took  it 
away  at  the, sale  ;  I  saw  it  being  sold,  and  took  it  away. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

Where  did  you  find  the  book  ;  you  found  it  in  his  house,  of  course  ?  It  was  being 
sold. — What  I  mean  is,  it  was  not  put  away  or  concealed  in  any  manner?  No. — It  was 
with  other  books  ?    It  was  brought  out  with  a  lot  of  books  to  be  sold. 

Lord  Campbell. — The  auctioneer  had  put  it  up  for  sale. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Were  there  other  medical  books  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHN  BOYCOTT  called  again.— r/ie  hook  proved  by  Mr.  Crisp  was  shoicn  to  tJce 

witness. 

Mr.  Atto  rney-General. — Look  at  this  book  (Jianding  another  hook  to  the  witness"),  and  see 
if  it  is  the  handwriting  of  Palmer  ?    I  believe  it  is  ;  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Straight. — In  this  book  {the  first  book)  is  written  "  Strychnia  kills  by  causing 
tetanic  fixing  of  the  respiratory  muscles." 

Lord  Campbell. — It  ought  to  be  known  that  there  are  various  other  entries  in  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Yes  ;  we  shall  have  an  opportunity,  my  Lord,  of  showing  that  to 
the  jury  before  we  have  done. 

Mr.  DANIEL  SCULLY  BERGEN  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Are  you  Inspector  of  Police?  I  am  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Rural  District. — 
Did  you  search  the  prisoner's  house  ?  Yes. — Did  you  find  that  book  (handing  the^  secorui 
hook  to  the  witness)  ?  This  book  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  house. — -Amongst  his  other 
books  ?  The  search  commenced  on  the  Sunday,  the  1  Bth  of  December,  and  continued  on 
the  17th.— When  did  you  find  that  book?  Either  the  16th  or  the  17th.— Was  it  found 
amongst  his  other  books  ?    It  was. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — This,  my  Lord,  we  have  shown  to  be  in  the  prisoner's  hand- 
wi'iting  ;  there  is  a  long  series  of  medical  memoranda,  and  then  there  is  an  entry  on  the 
subject  of  strychnia  ;  it  is  merely  to  show  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to- 
strychnia. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — And  a  vast  number  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— Yes,  this  among  others :  "  Nux  vomica  seeds  of  strychnus  like 
an  orange."  Some  of  it  I  do  not  quite  understand :  a  certain  quantity  of  seed  "  con- 
tains 3-t  grains  of  strychnia ;  one  grain  will  give  a  bitter  taste  to  80  pounds  of  water.^^ 
There  are  some  medical  hieroglyphics  which  I  do  not  understand.  "  It  reddens  bruchsia. 
Then  there  is  this :  "  One  grain  of  strychnia  is  equal  to  six  grains  of  bruchsia :"  then  there 
is  the  same  note  as  is  found  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  other  book, "  It  kiUs  by  causing  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles." 

Lord  Campbell.— He  might  have  copied  some  article  in  the  Encyclopajdia  upon 
strychnia. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Very  likely. 

Mr.  Seneant  Shee.— Yom-  Lordship  wiU  see  that  it  is  npon  this  page,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  other  pages  of  continuous  writing:  I  understand  my  learned  friend  does  not 
mean  to  suggest   ,      r  ^-  ^ 

Mr.  Attorneij-General.—l  do  not  at  all  suggest  that  it  was  put  there  for  a  particular 
purpose,  but  merely  that  as  part  of  his  medical  knowledge  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  strychnia  and  the  mode  in  which  it  operated  upon  the  human  trame. 
Mrs  JULIETTE  ELIZABETH  HAWKES  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  IMdleston. 

Do  you  keep  a  boarding-house  at  7  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand.  London  ?  Yes.-Do 
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you  know  Palmer,  the  prisoner  ?    Yes.— Was  he  at  your  house  on  the  1st  of  December 
last?    He  was.— Did  lie  ask  you  to  buy  anything  for  him  ?    He  asked  niy  porter. — Did 
you  hear  him  ask  the  porter  ?    No,  I  did  not. — Had  you  any  conversation  with  Palmer 
yourself?    I  had. — What  took  place  ?    Not  on  that  day. — On  any  day  ?  Yes. 
Lord  Campbell. — When  ?    On  the  19th  of  November. 

Mr.  Huddicston. — Did  you  purchase  any  game,  or  fish,  or  turkey  ?  I  did. — When  was 
that?  On  the  1st  of  December. — What  was  it  that  you  purchased?  A  turkey,  a  brace 
ofpheasauts;  I  also  purchased  fish. — Anything  else  ?  Nothing  else. — What  did  you  do 
with  it?  1  packed  it  up  in  a  hamper.— Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Palmer  about  it  ?  I  did 
not. — Had  you  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Palmer  about  it  ?  Not  on  that  day. — On  any 
day  had  you  auy  conversation  with  Mr.  Palmer  about  the  things  which  you  put  in  the 
hamper  ?  No. — Not  at  any  time  ?  No. — How  came  you  to  buy  those  things  ?  By  order. 
— By  order  from  whom  ?  From  Mr.  Palmer  to  our  porter. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Palmer 
spealv  to  the  porter?  I  did  not. — Wtfat  is  the  name  of  the  porter?  Frederick  Slack  — 
Where  is  he  ?  At  my  house. — Is  he  at  your  house  now  ?  Yes.— You  say  you  packed 
these  things  up  in  a  hamper  :  just  say  yes  or  no,  did  you  send  them  anywhere  ?  Yes. — 
Did  you  direct  them  ?  I  directed  them. — Who  gave  you  the  direction  ?  The  porter. — 
What  did  you  do  with  the  hamper  after  you  had  directed  it  ?  The  porter  took  it  to  the 
station. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  desired  the  porter  to  take  it  to  the  station  ?  I  desired  the 
porter  to  take  it  to  the  station. 

_^  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Y'ou  did  not  take  it  to  the  station? 

Mr.  Huddleston. — You  gave  it  to  the  porter?  I  gave  it  to  the  porter. — Who  paid  you 
for  those  things?  I  have  not  been  paid. — At  that  time  was  Pahner  staying  at  your 
house  ?    He  came  up  that  day. 

Lord  Campbell. — Which  day  ?    The  1st  of  December. 

Mr.  Huddleston. — Did  you  tell  Mr.  Palmer  what  you  had  done  with  the  hamper  ?  I 
did  not  see  him. — You  have  not  seen  him  ?  No,  not  since. — What  was  the  direction 
which  you  wrote  on  the  hamper?  Mr.  Ward  :  "  W.  W.  Ward,  Esq."— Where  ?  Staf- 
fordshire ;  I  think  it  was  Burton-upon-Trent,  or  Stoke-upon-Trent ;  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
I  think. 

Lord  Campbell.— Then  this  as  it  stands  does  not  at  all  affect  the  business  ? 
Mr.  Attorney-Geneval. — No,  my  Lord  ;  we  will  send  for  the  porter. 

Mr.  GEORGE  HERRING  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Wehhij. 

Where  do  you  live  ?  3,  Albert  Terrace,  New  Cross.— What  are  you  ?  I  am  inde- 
pendent.—Did  you  know  the  deceased  Cook  ?  Yes.— How  long  ?  About  two  years.— 
Did  you  meet  him  at  the  Shrewsbury  races  last  November  ?  1  did. — Did  you  see  him 
there  on  every  day  of  the  races.  I  did.— I  believe  you  put  up  at  the  Raven  ?  I  did.— 
Did  he  appear  to  be  in  his  usual  health  ?  I  should  think  so.— What  was  the  latest  time 
on  the  Wednesday  at  which  you  saw  him  ?  about  7  o'clock  was  it  not  ?  Between  G  and 
7.— Had  you  a  private  room  along  with  Fisher  and  others  ?    I  had. 

Lord  Campbell.— Y^ou  and  Mr.  Fisher,  and  who  else?  .  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  ire/s6.y.— Mr.  Thomas  Jones?  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.— Was  it  next  to  the  private 
froom  occupied  by  Cook  and  Palmer?  Yes,  divided  by  a  partition.-Did  you  see  Cook 
cm  the  lHursday  morning?  Yes.— Had  he  any  money  then  in  his  possession?  Not 
that  I  know  of  at  that  time.-Did  you  on  that  day  see  him  with  money  ?  No.— Did  vou 
at  any  time  at  Shrewsbury  see  him  with  money  ?    Yes.— When,  on  which  day  ?    On  the 

Zltrt^'-~^^'''         °^  •    ^^"^"^  °f  England  notes  and  other  noL,  conn  fy 

notes  ;  he  was  counting  them  up,  he  was  spreading  them  on  the  table.-Were  vou  able 
to  ascertain  at  all  the  amount?  No.-Not  at  all?  Not  at  all. -Were  there  a  con- 
siderable number  of  notes  ?    There  were  a  considerable  number.-Did  he  show  vou  at 

«^  made^npoTthl 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.  -I  do  not  think  we  can  have  the  contents. 
possSn.^'"''"''"'""^^'  '"'^  ^^^^         5^  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Palmer's 

V^?^:::^!^-^  ^'^'"^  ^^^^^  °f  ^^s  ever  having  been  in  Mr. 

nigh";  be^oJrhifdtatra;;;!  Ml-  tun.  "li^^  T  '^^^"r'^ 

one  else,  my  Lord,  that  we  can  resort  to;  ^^'"^^"'^^  ^'^^'^  l°"l""g  '^l^o^t ;  we  have  no 
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Lord  Campbell. — I  do  not  think  -we  can  receive  this  evidence. 
Mr.  Attoi-nay-Gonoral.— Y dry  well,  my  Lord. 


Mv^p;/'^''1^"~;°i^,  ^'"^         °^  November  receive  a  letter  from 

Ml.  1  aimer  I*     I  did. -Have  you  that  letter  here?     Yes.-CTAc  witness, prcduced  the 

Mr.  S-irayAi  -This  is  a  letter  marked  "  F."  It  is  a  letter,  my  Lord,  signed  "  William 
Palmer,  dated  "November  ISth,  1855."  There  is  no  address :-" Dear  Sir,-I  shall 
teel  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  a  call  at  7,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  to-n 
(.Monday),  about  half-past  2,.  and  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  Yv^illiam  Palmer  " 


-morrow 


•Mr.  Welshy.- 


hy.—ln  consequence  of  that,  did  you  on  the  following  day  go  to  that  place 
according  to  the  appointmsnt  ?  I  received  it  on  the  Monday,  and  I  called  there  on  that 
day.— Did  you  find  Palmer  there  ?  I  did. -I  believe  he  asked  you  to  have  some  brandy- 
and- water  ?  He  asked  me  what  I  would  take.— Did  you  take  some  brandy.-aud-water? 
No. 

Lord  Campbell.— At  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  go  ?  At  half-past  two  exactly.—' 
He  asked  you  what  you  would  take?  Yes. 

Mr.  What  then ;  what  did  you  say  ?    I  declined  to  take  anything.— What 

■was  said  next?  I  then  asked  him  how  Mr.  Cook  was.— What  did  he  say?  He  said, 
"  He  is  all  right." — Anything  more?  "The  physician  gave  him  a  dose  of  calomel,  and 
advised  him  not  to  come  out  to-day,  it  being  a  damp,"  or  "  wet  day I  do  not  know 
which  term  he  used.— What  was  said  next  ?  "  What  I  want  to  see  you  about  is  settling 
his  account." — Palmer  said  that?  Palmer  said  that;  it  was  all  one  sentence.— Had  he 
anything  in  his  hand  when  he  said  that  ?  While  he  was  saying  it  he  was  taking  out  half 
a  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  he  was  holding  it  in  his  hand  while  he  finished  the  sentence. — 
Go  on  ?  He  said,  as  he  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  "  This  is  it."  I  rose  to  take  it ;  he 
said,  "  You  had  better  take  it  down,  this  will  be  a  check  against  you.— Did  he  hand  you 
some  paper  to  take  it  down  upon  ?  At  the  same  time  pointing  to  some  paper  that  was 
lying  upon  the  table. — Did  you  write  upon  that  paper?  I  did. — From  his  dictation? 
From  his  dictation. — Have  you  here  the  paper  which  you  so  wrote  ?  I  have. — Will  you 
read  it  ?  Shall  I  read  it,  my  Lord,  as  Mr.  Palmer  dictated  it  to  me,  or  as  I  put  it  down 
myself  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — As  he  dictated  it  ?  He  said,  "  Eeceive  of  Ingham  350/.,  Barr  300?^ 
Green  140?.,  Morris  200/.,  Nelson  SO/;"  then  he  asked  me  how  much  I  made  that;  I 
said,  "  1020/. ;"  he  said,  "  Pay  yourself  6/.,  and  Shelly  30/. ;  and  if  you  see  Bell,  tell  him 
that  Mr.  Cook  will  come  up  on  either  Thursday  or  Friday,  and  settle  with  him  himself : 
how  much  does  that  make  it?"  I  deducted  36/.  from  1020/.,  and  said  it  was  984/.;  he 
said,  "  That  is  what  Cook  makes  it :  if  I  give  you  16/.  it  will  make  1000/. ;  out  of  that 
pay  yourself  for  my  bill."  I  stopped  writing  and  looked  up ;  I  said,  "  Your  bill !  I 
know  no  difference  between  the  two  bills :"  he  said,  "  Pay  Padwick  350/.,  and  Pratt  450/., 
making  1000/." 

Mr.  Welsby.—ls  that  all  that  is  written  upon  the  paper  ?  There  are  two  addresses  on 
it:  he  wrote ' Padwick's  address,  "  H.  Padwick,  Esq.,  2,  Hill  Sti-eet,  Berkeley  Square  ;" 
the  other  was  Mr.  Pratt's,  "  5,  New  Street,  May  Fair;"  that  I  wrote  myself.— At  his 
dictation  ?  Yes  ;  it  was  where  I  was  to  send  the  money  to,  as  I  said  I  did  not  know  their 
addresses.— Did  he  say  anything  further  to  you  as  to  how  or  when  you  were  to  send  to 
Pratt  and  Padwick  ?  He  then  said,  "  You  had  better  write  out  a  cheque  for  Pratt  and 
for  Padwick  ;  fill  up  a  cheque  for  Padwick  and  Pratt,  and  send  them  at  once :  I  told  him 
that  I  had  only  one  blank  cheque  m  my  pocketbook :  he  said,  "  You  can  easily  fill  it  up 
on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,"  or  "  on  a  piece  of  paper." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Fill  up  what  ?  A  blank  cheque.— Another  cheque  ?  There 
were  two ;  one  for  Pratt  and  one  for  Padwick :  1  had  only  oue  blank  cheque :  I  refused 
to  do  so,  as  I  had  not  received  the  money. 

Mr.  Welsh,,.— yfhs.t  did  he  say  then  ?  He  said  it  would  be  all  right,  as  Cook  would 
not  deceive  him.— What  more  did  he  say  about  the  payment  to  Pratt  and  Padwick  ?  He 
wished  me  particularly  to  pay  Mr.  Pratt  the  450/. :  his  words,  as  nearly  as  I  remember 
them,  were,  "  You  must  pay  Pratt  the  450/.,  as  it  is  for  a  bill,"  or  "jomt  bi  l  of  sale  on  the 
mare  :"  I  do  not  recollect  which  he  said,  whether  a  bill  or  a  joint  bdl.-^^  hat  more  did 
he  say;  anything  as  to  going  to  Pratt  and  Padwick?  He  told  me  'hat  he  was  going 
round  to  see  both  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Padwick,  and  would  tell  them  that  I  would  send  it 
on.-Did  he  then  inquire  into  the  account  between  you  and  him  i  Previous  to  men- 
tioning that,  I  remarked  that,  if  he  would  tell  me  their  addresses  I  would  call  after  leaving 
Tattersall's,  and  leave  the  amount  of  money  with  them:  he  said,  "  You  had  be  ter  send 
them  a  cheque.— Did  he  inquire  into  the  state  of  your  account  ?    \  es.~VV  hat  about  it  f 
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^.th  lum."-What  did  you  say  to  that  ?  He  went  on  "  Therefore  if  I  give  you 
w  11  b^H-ht  "-What  did  he  do  ?  At  the  same  time  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  50/.  note. 
-A  Bank  of  England  note  ?  A  Bank  of  England  note.-You  were  not  able  to  give  him 
chfu^e  I  believe  ?  He  required  then  29?.  out  of  the  50/.  note,  and  1  was  not  able  to  give 
him  chkn-^e  -What  did  he  do  then  ?  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  give  him  a  cheque,  it 
wild  be  "the  same  thing.-What  did  you  give  him?  1  gave  him  a  cheque  for  2u/.,  and 
sovereigns.-I  believe  you  put  that  50/.  note  with  other  notes  of  the  same  amount 
wMch  you  had  in  your  possession?  I  believe  I  had  two  other  50/.  notes.-You  do  not 
know  the  number  or  date  ?  I  do  not.-When  you  were  going  away,  did  he  say  any  tlimg 
more  about  the  cheques  to  Pratt  and  Padwick?  Not  that  I  can  remember  at  present.— 
About  sending  the  cheques  immediately  ?  He  pressed  me  to  send  theni  inimediately  ;  he 
said  that  if  I  sent  them  immediately,  it  would  be  before  the  closing  of  the  Bank,  or  betore 
Bank  time  •  he  made  some  remark  of  that  kind.— Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about 
sending  word  to  Cook  in  the  country  as  to  what  you  had  done  with  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  the  account?  He  said,  "  When  you  have  settled  this  account,  write  down 
word  to  either  me  or  Cook.— Was  that  the  first  instruction  which  he  gave  you  in  that 
respect  to  send  to  him  or  Cook?  The  first  instruction,  and  I  was  then  going  out  of  the 
room  —Did  he  say.  no  more  thau  that  about  sepding  down  ?  I  turned  round  and  said,  "  I 
shall  certainly  write  to  Mr.  Cook."— What  made  you  say  that  ?  Because  I  thought  I  was 
settling  Mr.  Cook's  account.- Did  you  say  that  in  answer  to  anything  that  Palmer  said? 
In  answer  to  his  having  stated,  "  Write  down  word  to  either  me  or  Cook."— Had  you 
ever  settled  an  account  for  Cook  before  ?    There  was  more  conversation  passed.— What 


did  you  receive  there  on  Cook's  account  ?  I  received  all,  except  1 10/.  of  Mr.  Morris,  who 
paid  me  only  90/.  instead  of  200/. — Did  you  send  from  Tattersall's  a  cheque  for  450/.  to 
Pratt  ?    I  did. — Did  you  post  a  letter  to  Cook  from  Tattersall's  ? — I  did. 

Lord  Campbell. — Addressed  to  him  ?  Addressed  as  I  have  mentioned. — To  Cook  ? 
Yes. 

Mr.  Welsby. — On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  20th,  did  you  receive  a  telegraphic  message  ? 
I  did. 

Lord  Campbell. — That  is  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Welsh)/ . — Yes,  my  Lord.  {To  the  wit)iess)  Have  you  got  that  here  ?  I  have  not. 
— ^What  has  become  of  it,  do  you  know  ?  I  gave  it  to  Captain  Hatton  on  the  coroner's 
inquest  at  Rugeley. 

Mr.  Welsby. — Captain  Hatton  states  that  he  handed  it  to  the  coroner,  my  Lord, 
and  that  he  has  not  got  it  back.  ( To  the  witness)  In  consequence  of  receiving  that  mes- 
sage, did  you  write  again  by  post  to  Cook  that  day  ?  Yes.^ — -Did  you  address  that  letter 
as  before  ?  '^I  did  ;  I  believe  that  letter  was  not  posted  till  the  Wednesday. — Have  you 
some  bills  of  exchange  ?  I  have. — Three  ?  Yes. — Do  you  know  Palmer's  handwriting  ? 
I  do. — J ust  look  and  tell  me  whether  the  signature  to  that  one,  and  the  acceptance  to  the 
other  two,  are  in  Palmer's  writing  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — You  mean  that  he  drew  one. 

Mr.  Welsby. — He  drew  one,  m    Lord,  and  accepted  the  two  others. 

When  I  say  I  know  Mr.  Palmer's  handwriting,  I  have  never  seen  him  wi'ite  himself. 
—Have  you  corresponded  with  him  ?  The  only  letter  I  ever  received  is  the  one  handed 
in  at  the  present  time. — Do  you  know  Cook's  handwriting?    I  do. 

Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  prove  the  handwriting  of  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Welsby. — No,  my  Lord,  not  of  Palmer,  but  of  Cook. 

Lord  Campbell. — Then  I  must  strike  that  out. 

Mr.  Welsby.— Are  the  signature  to  two  of  the  bills,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  third,  in 
Cook's  handwriting  ?    I  believe  so;  but  I  am  no  judge  of  handwriting. 

Lord  Campbell.— Have  you  seen  Cook  write  ?  Yes.— Do  you  believe  that  to  be  his 
handwriting?    I  do. 

_  Mr.  Welsby.— From  whom  did  you  get  those  bills  ?  From  Mr.  Fisher.— Did  vou  eive 
him  cash  for  them?    I  did.  ^  ^ 
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Mr  wn      T    ,  JOHN  BOYCOTT  called  again. 

Paht-^tl-KnraSX'i^^^^^^^^^^^  Z^^f        signature  "  WiUia. 

^vriting-,  the  prisoner's  ?    Yes.      '^'^'^'P'^'^^^  ^o  the  other  two,  are  in  Palmer's  hand- 

dra^rh7?Sr;2'^c5£flS°SlS^^y!  -hlch  are 

of  Septen.ber,  1855  ;  each  of  them  is  fm  oon/^  i^oid  they  are  all  dated  Tuesday  the  15th 

at  2  months';  each  of  thtmV^;a"i;%o\h':°ci4er^^^  ^^^^^  ^wo 

Mr.  GEORGE  HERRING  called  again 

He  paid  me  the  remaining  i  OW.  '^^     Shrewsbury  pay  you  the  rest  of  that  200/.? 

Mr.  Attoniey-Geneml.— On  which  bill  was  that  ?    On  the  first  bill 
Mr.  Vre/.6i/._That  is  the  one  drawn  by  Palmer  and  accepted  by  Cook. 

the  dav  ?f '^hf''''-^^.''  7'"'^  Shrewsbury?     I  cannot  tell.-Can  you  tell 

the  day  of  the  month  ?    It  was  either  on  the  Wednesday  evening  or  the  Thm-s£y 


mominff. 


Mr.  Attorney-GeneraL~At  the  Shrewsbury,  races?    At  the  Shrewsbury  races 

you  ?ere?Sv~o^t'Sli;f,nJn/°9^'[        '^^"^  "^^^^  ^l^at 

L'l'nTwaTLtSSv^Sf  so._Did  you  deduct  that  amount  out  of 

for  iolv  •  200;.-There  were  two  biUs  ?    There  were  three 

inlf  M.  f.T^-7Fr''P'''^/r ^'^d  then  there  were  two  of  200i.  each  remain- 
refeivpfl  for\f  T  ^      ^      "^'^"u'  ^^i"  ^"O/.  out  of  the  sum  which  I 

oSTf  the  1  OOoV  ?°No      '"PP"""'^  ^^'"^  '^"^  ^^'^^      ^OO;.,  Palmer  meant  to  pay 

Mr.  Welsby^Yoar  Lordship  will  remember  that  there  was  on  the  paper  written  by 
tJie  witness  at  Palmer's  dictation,  "  Pay  yourself  my  bill  200/." 
Lord  Campbell. — That  is  only  one. 

Mr.  You  still  hold  the  other,  and  claim  upon  it,  I  suppose?  No.— What 

then  ?  I  did  not  pay  Mr.  Padwick  the  350i.  which  Palmer  told  me.— Had  you  another 
bill  for  500/.  ?    Yes.— Have  you  it  here  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  are  now  introducing  another  bill. 

Mr.  We&6y.— Yes,  my  Lord,  for  500/. 

Lord  Cabipbell. — Beyond  the  three  ? 

Mr.  Welsbij. — Beyond  the  three. 

{The  bill  was  produced  and  handed  to  Lord  Campbell.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  SMY'RNE  STRAWBRIDGE  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Welsby.   [ , 
What  are  you  ?    The  Manager  of  the  Bank  at  Rugeley. 

'Lord  Campbell. — This  is  a  bill  dated  the  5th  October,  1855,  purporting  to  be  drawn 
by  Willium  Palmer  on  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  and  endorsed  by  William  Palmer  and  J. 
Parsons  Cook. 

Mr.  Welsby. — ^Will  you  look  at  that  bill :  do  you  know  the  prisoner's  handwriting  ? 
Yes. — Do  you  believe  that  the  signature  to  that  bill  is  the  prisoner's  handwriting?   I  do. 

Lord  Campbell. — Both  the  drawing  and  the  endorsement  ?  Both  the  drawing  and 
the  endorsement. 

Mr.  Welsby. — It  purports  to  be  accepted  by  Sarah  Palmer,  does  it  not  ?  It  purports  to 
be  accepted  by  her. — Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  Sarah  Palmer,  the  prisoner's 
mother  ?    I  do. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  apprehend,  my  Lord,  that  this  is  not  evidence  against  the 
prisoner. 

Lord  Campbell. — Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  witli  it :  I  am  most  anxious  to 
exclude  everything  which  has  no  bearing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  am  quite  sure  tliat  your  Lordship  is:  I  do  not  see  what  bearing 
it  has  upon  this  inquiry  by  whom  "  Sarah  Palmer"  was  written  upon  that  bill. 
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Mr.  Attonw/.General.-lt  has  this  most  important  bearing ;  I  do  not  kno^r  whether 
your  Lordship  will  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  it. 

Lord  Campbell.— We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  admissible. 

Mr  Wdsbii  —You  say  you  know  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  the  prisoner's 
mother  ?  I  do  —By  what  means  do  you  know  her  handwriting  ?  I  have  seen  her  write. 
-Had  she  an  account  at  your  bank  ?  She  had.-Have  you  paid  cheques  purporting  to 
be  drawn  by  her  ?  I  have.— Do  you  believe  that  to  be  her  handwriting  ?  I  should  say 
certainly  not.  ■  ■  e 

Mr.  Welsby.—Yonv  Lordship  has  taken  the  particulars  of  the  bj|P,  I  think :  it  is  tor 
500^.  at  three  months,  dated  5th  October,  1855. 

Mr.  GEORGE  HERRING  called  again. 

Mr.  TFe/s6//.— That  bill  is  also  endorsed  by  Cook,  is  it  not?  Yes.— Is  that  Cook's 
handwriting  ?    I  am  sure  of  it. 

Lord  Campbell.—"  J.  Parsons  Cook ;"  "  Parsons  "  at  full  length?  Yes. 

Mr  Wehbi/.—ln  every  case  of  these  bills  it  is  "  J.  ParsonS  Cook,"  my  Lord.  (To  the 
witness)  Do  you  know  in  what  way  Cook  used  to  sign  his  name  ?  Not  for  certain.— 
From  whom  did  you  get  that  500^.  bill  ?  From  Mr.  Fisher.- What  money  did  you  pay 
for  it  •  and  to  whom  ?  I  paid  200/.  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  275/.  to  Mr.  Fisher.— The  251.  was 
discount,  I  suppose  ?  Yes.— It  was  not  paid  at  maturity,  I  believe  ?  No.— 1  believe  you 
have  taken  proceedings  against  the  prisoner  upon  it  ?    I  have. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  ?  I  cannot  say  exactly.— Nearly  when  ?  Within  the  last 
month. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ch-ove. 

You  used  an  expression  that  when  Palmer  said  "  Pay  yourself  the  200/.  for  my  bill,'| 
you  answered  "  I  know  no  difference  between  yours  and  his"  ?  "I  know  no  difference.  ' 
— "  Between  yours  and  his ;"  that  is,  "  your  bill :"  did  you  know  that  they  had  had 
transactions  together  as  partners  ? 

Mr.  Attorneii-General. — Stop  ;  what  particular  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Grove. — If  he  does  not  answer  it  I  cannot  go  further. 

Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  know  that,  whether  they  had  had  any  joint  transactions  ? 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  Grove. — Why  then  did  you  use  that  expression,  "  I  know  no  difference  between 
yours  and  his  "  ?  I  received  the  bills  all  at  once,  and  knew  no  difference  between  them. 
—Do  you  mean  that  both  the  names  were  on  all  the  bills ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Yes. 
— You  stated  that  you  were  with  Palmer  at  Shrewsbuiy  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  I 
think  it  was;  did. you  know  of  several  people  being  ill  the  following  day  ?  W^hat  day 
are  you  speaking  of? — Were  you  there  on  Wednesday  ?  I  was. — On  that  day  did  you 
know  of  several  people  being  ill  ?  Yes. — What  was  the  nature  of  the  attack  ?  Speaking 
of  myself  it  was  a  kind  of  diarrhoea. — Vomiting  and  sickness  ?  Not  myself. — I  am  not 
speaking  of  yourself,  but  of  others  who  were  ill  ?  Not  that  I  know  of. — You  were  not  ill 
yourself,  I  believe  ?    I  was. 

jNIr.  Baron  Alderson. — He  says  he  had  the  diarrhoea. 

"iAw  Grove. — ^What  was  the  nature  of  your  attack?  Diarrhoea. — ^Where  did  you  put  up 
at?  At  the  Raven  Inn. — You  took  your  meals  there  ?  Yes. — Did  your  companions  also 
have  their  meals  at  the  Raven  ?  Yes. — Were  they  ill  ?  No. — Not  any  of  them  ?  There 
was  DO  one  ill  that  stopped  in  the  house,  but  there  was  one  gentleman  who  came  there 
and  dined  with  us  one  day ;  he  was  unwell. — Did  you  dine  every  day  at  the  Raven  ?  how 
many  days  were  you  there?  I  arrived  there  on  the  Monday  night,  and  I  left  on  the 
Friday  morning,  I  believe,  and  I  dined  every  day  there. — Did  you  dine  there  on  the 
Tuesday  ?  Yes. — Palmer  did  not  dine  with  you  that  day,  I  believe  ?  Nor  any  other 
day. — You  saw  Cook  on  the  race-course  ?  I  did. — More  than  once,  I  believe  ?  Several 
times. — In  what  state  was  the  ground  ?  It  was  very  wet  and  damp. — Did  you  state  that 
to  Cook  ;  did  you  remonstrate  with  him  about  bis  standing  on  the  damp  ground  ?  Yes, 
on  the  Thursday  morning ;  that  was  after  he  had  been  taken  ill  on  the  Wednesday 
night.— How  late  did  you  see  Palmer  in  London  on  the  Monday  that  yon  have  been 
speaking  of?  I  arrived  there  at  half-past  2,  and  I  left,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  a  quarter 
past  3 ;  that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  Mr.  Palmer ;  I  was  with  him  three-quarters  of  an 
•hour. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 
Were  any  of  your  party  at  the  Raven  besides  yourself  ill  ?    None  of  our  party.— None 
of  your  party  at  the  Raven  were  ill  that  you  are  aware  of,  except  that  you  had  diarrhoea 
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and  Cook  had  vomiting  ?    I  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Cook's  complaint ,  I  was  ill  in  bed 

Mr.  Baron  Ai.DERsoN.-And  the  gentleman  who  came  to  dine  with  them  ? 
FREDERICK  SLACK  sworn.-Examined  by  Mr.  Iluddleston 

Are  you  the  porter  at  Mrs  Hawkes's  boarding-house  in  Beaufort  Buildings  '    I  am 
Do  j^o.i  remember  Palmer  being  there  on  the  1st  of  December?    T  do     n  IL  J 
any  directions?    He  did.-VVha't  did  he  say  to  you ?        w  Ld  meTo  get  a  b?^^^^^^^^ 
game  for  him  ;  lie  gave  me  the  direction  to  put  on  it,  directed  t^-'Tr  W  Wn,.?l  '^fnlf 
upon-Trent,  S.afifo,^iire."-Did  he  tell  you  Uere  to'get  th  game  ?    Wl  L  I  ^leaSd  - 
Any  fish  ?    A  cod-flsh.— And  what  else  ?    A  barrel  of  ov<;tPr=  n  i.L.I^/  i  P'*^"^^*^'— 
one  turkey.-Did  he  say  anything  about  them  besides  tt  fSidnot  wil  fMsSm^n 
toknow  where  they  came  froni.-Where  did  he  give  you  the  dfrSir?     n  SX^^^ 

MrHawte'Tdir^nir;'-  /''';T,''''  -<^'^«^g^  t«  your  mistSs. 

Mis.  Hawkes  ?  I  did.-I  believe  she  got  the  turkey  and  the  pheasants,  and  the  cod-fish 
and  the  oystei^,  and  packed  them  in  a  hamper?  No;  she  got  the  turLy  and  S 
pheasants,  aiid  got  the  oysters  and  the  cod-fish.-Did  she  give  a  hampei  I  got  the 
hamper—What  did  you  do  with  the  hamper  ?  I  put  the  things  all  in  -Af  er  vou  1  ad 
put  them  in  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?  I  sewed  it  up  and  took  it  to  the  railway  ^ 
booS*  Skee.—WiW  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  be  good  enough  to  hand  me  the  green' 

Mr.  Justice  CRESSWELL.-Brother  Shee,  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  of  this  book 

Seijfant^  ^  ^^^^"^  ^  ^'""^^^  {handiwj  the  same  to  the  learned 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  \0  o'clock. 
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May  17,  1856. 

GEORGE  BATE  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
What  are  you  ?  I  was  brought  up  a  farmer. — What  are  you  now  ?  I  am  not  in 
business  at  all. — Do  you  know  the  prisoner  William  Palmer?  I  do.— How  long  have 
you  known  him  ?  Eight  or  nine  years  past.— Now  in  September,  October,  and  November 
of  last  year,  during  those  three  months  were  you  in  any  employment  of  his?  I  used  to 
see  his  lads  did  their  duty  in  feeding  his  stock  of  horses.— You  used  to  look  after  his 
stock  ?    Yes,  that  they  were  attended  to. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  used  to  see  that  the  boys  who  had  the  care  of  his  horses  did 
their  duty  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — Had  you  any  pay  for  that?  No  stated  salary ;  I  used  to  receive  money 
occasionally. — About  what  per  week  do  you  suppose  you  had  ?  I  really  cannot  say ; 
some  weeks  I  used  to  receive  two  sovereigns,  and  some  one. — W^here  were  you  living  ? 
In  llugeley. — What  house  did  you  live  in  ?  I  lodged  in  Rugeley. — What  might  you  have 
paid  for  your  lodging  per  week  ?  Six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week. — Are  you  a 
married  man  ?  No. — Did  you  know  John  Parsons  Cook,  the  deceased  ?  Y'es. — Do  you 
remember  about  September  seeing  him  at  the  prisoner's  house  ?  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  did  see  him.in  September  last.— Somewhere  about  the  8th  of  September.  I  could  not 
fix  the  date ;  but  I  have  certainly  seen  him  there  in  September. — Did  you  see  him  at 
dinner  at  the  prisoner's  ?  I  dined  with  him  I  believe  in  the  month  of  September  at  Mr. 
Palmer's  ;  I  have  occasionally  gone  to  dine  with  Mr.  Palmer. 

Lord  Campbell. — Then  you  sat  at  table  with  him  ?    Of  course. 

Mr.  James. — Do  you  remember  either  during  dinner  or  after  dinner  anything  being 
said  about  an  insurance  to  be  proposed  on  your  life  ?  After  dinner  I  do. — In  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Cook's  presence  ?  Yes. — What  was  said  about  it,  and  who  began  the  conver- 
sation ?  I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  either  Mr.  Cook  or  Mr.  Palmer,  buj  which  I  cannot  say. — 
Tell  us,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  was  said  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Does  your  Lordship  think  this  matter  is  relevant  to  the  inquiry, 
this  being  two  months  before  the  alleged  ofi'eiice,  and  being  a  totally  different  trans- 
action. 

Lord  Campbell. — We  cannot  at  present  say  the  questions  are  not  relevant.  What 
do  you  propose  to  prove  by  this  evidence,  Mr.  James  ? 
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Mr.  ./.n.«.-That  a  proposal  ^vas  made^:that_it  .as  jut  before  the  ^^^^^n; 

that 
placed 

  „  .   -  .  -       .v   ,1       ,1   e    ■  ■ 

at  that  time  pecuniarily.  It  is  an 

money  upon  it.  .     ,  . 

Mr  Serjeant  Shoe. -Insnmnces  are  not  effected  without  paying  heavy  premiums. 
The  Attorney-General.— That  is  one  of  the  circumstances,  it  shoyf^  it  was  a  fraud 
Mr.  Baron  Aldehson.— Do  you  show  that  the  insurance  was  for  Palmer's  benefit  or 

by  Palmer  ?  „  ,  .  j  ■ 

The  A ttoi-ney- General. -We  are  going  to  show  the  whole  of  this  was  drawn  up  in 

Palmer's  writing;  the  object  being,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pratt, 

to  get  an  insurance  for  Palmer's  benefit. 

Lord  Campbell.— You  are  going  to  show  it  was  a  fraud. 

The  ^Horne//-0mem?.— Certainly,  my  Lord,  and  Mr.  Cook  knew  it,  for  he  signed  the 
paper. 

Lord  Campbell.— On  the  Attorney-General's  opening  I  doubted  whether  this  would 
be  relevant  and  proper  evidence  to  be  received  on  this  trial ;  and,  upon  consideration, 
my  brothers  agree  with  me  it  is  too  remote  to  be  admissible. 

Mr  James.— Bo  you  remember  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  Yes.- 
Do  you  remember  the  inquest  being  held?  Yes.— Now,  do  you  know  William  Webb 
Ward,  the  Coroner  ?  Yes.— Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  De- 
cember while  the  inquest  was  being  held  ?  Yes.— Just  look  at  this  letter ;  this  is  the 
letter  to  the  Coroner  which  was  read  yesterday  (a  letter  was  handed  to  the  icitness)  ;  it  i3 
introductory  to  another  matter ;  did  Palmer,  the  prisoner,  give  you  a  letter  ?  I  believe 
he  did;  he  gave  me  a  letter.— Look  at  that  carefully  ;  is  that  the  letter  ?  Y'es  it  is. — 
What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  with  it  ?    To  go  to  Stafford  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Ward. 

Lord  Cajipbell. — About  what  time  of  the  day  was  that  ?  Between  9  and  10  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  James. — At  the  time  he  gave  you  that  letter  to  take  to  Mr.  Ward  the  Coroner, 
did  he  give  you  a  letter  directed  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Frantz,  a  dealer  in  game  ? 
Yes. — Is  he  a  dealer  in  game  in  Stafford  ?  Yas. — When  the  prisoner  gave  you  that  letter 
to  Frantz,  did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  do  with  any  game  or  any  orders  you  were 
to  give  ?  He  told  me  there  would  be  a  package  of  game ;  I  was  to  direct  it  to  Mr.  Ward 
and  send  it  to  him. — You  mean  a  package  of  game  from  Frantz?    Yes. — Did  he  say 

anything  to  you  about         if  anything  was  said  about  it?    Nothing  more  than  that 

I  should  have  the  game  from  Frantz  and  I  was  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Ward. — Did  you 
get  a  basket  of  game  from  Frantz  ?  Yes.— Upon  the  order  that  the  prisoner  had  given 
yon  ?  Yes.— What  did  you  do  with  it  ?  I  directed  it  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  sent  it  to  him. 
— ^Where  was  it  directed  to ?  "  Webb  Ward,  Esq.,  Coroner,  Stafford." — Did  you  direct 
it  yourself,  or  did  Frantz  the  game-seller  direct  it  ?  I  will  not  take  my  oath  whether  it 
was  not  "  Ward,  Solicitor,  Stafford." — Now  did  you  direct  it  yourself?  I  directed  it 
from  what  Palmer  told  me  ;  that  I  should  have  some  game,  and  that  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
him. — After  you  had  directed  this  game  to  Mr.  Ward  the  Coroner,  where  did  yon 
deliver  that  to  him?  I  gave  a  man  threepence  to  take  it. — Did  you  afterwards  go 
to  the  Dolphin  Inn,  at  Stafford  ?  Yes. — Did  you  deliver  the  letter  you  had  in  your 
pocket  to  Mr.  Ward  himself?  Yes,  I  believe  I  did.— Where  did  you  find- him?  At  the 
Dolphin. 

Lord  Campbell.— The  Dolphin  in  Stafford?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — You  found  him  at  the  Dolphin  ?  Yes. — Where  was  he  sitting  at  the 
Dolphin  ?  In  the  smoking-room.— Where  did  you  deliver  the  note  to  him  ?  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  followed  me  out  into  the  yard  or  passage,  and  I  gave  it 
to  him  tliere.— Why  did  you  call  hira  out?  Were  there  any  other  people  there  in-the 
room  where  he  was  ?  Yes.— Why  did  you  call  him  out  then  to  give  him  the  letter  in 
the  passage  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  do  not  know  we  can  have  this :  had  you  any  directions  from 
the  prisoner  as  to  how  you  were  to  deliver  the  letter  to  him  ?    No,  decidedly  not. 

Lord  Campbell.- In  the  smoking-room  there  were  other  persons ;  you  took  liim  into 
the  yard  and  delivered  the  letter  ?  Yes. 

•  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  again  when  you  went  back  to  Rugeley  that 

mght  ?    Yes.— Did  you  tell  him  what  you  had  done  ?  Yes.— -What  did  you  tell  him  ? 
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he  say?  He  wanted  me 
take  care  no  one  saw  me  s] 


1.— leH  me,  as  near  as  you  qan,  the  words  t)iat  he  used:  wliat 
^ivelt^"  Wh^f?'^■rv  '''''  ^'^''^  '^^'-^  a  letter," 'and  to 

™  t£  5/!  noT"  ^ •"y'I^  '    Palmer.-He  said,  "  Go  to  Beu  and  tell  hixn  I 

Mv  James.-Who  is  Ben  ?  I  took  it  to  be  Mr.  Thirlby,  his  assistant.-Benjamin  Thirlby? 
Yes.-Jus  go  on  :  "tell  him  I  want  the  5/.  note"  ?  "  'That  I  have  no  small  chan4  "  and 
Lbh  nnV^'"^V■^^^^'°  in  a  drawer  in  the  dressing-glass  that  stood  on  ,S 
a  S'  R.r,l  J  P  '      flT  'w,^""",^^'  ^'°'Se  "  I  looked  in,  and  there  wa^ 

a  oO/.  Bank  of  England  bill.-What  did  you  do  with  it  ?   I  left  it  there.-Was  this  before 

an/wf  ^vT  '°        '°       .^^"^-^  ^    Yes.-Now,  having  found  that  note  there 

f  A   r^u^T'  ^'"^       P  •    I  ^'^nt  to  Thirlby's  house—For  the  5l.  ?  I 

J^"  t7  r ^^'^  ^'--J^.f  y^*^  set  the  note  from  Thirlby  ?  I  got  a  5/.  note  on  a  local 
^ank  which  I  beheve,  was  Bridgenorth.-What  did  you  do  with  .it?  I  took  it  to  Mr. 
I'almer  s.— When  you  took  that  note  back  to  him  did  he  then  give  you  the  letter  which 
you  were  to  take  to  Mr.  Webb  the  Coroner  ?  I  went  down  stairs.— When  you  went  down 
stairs  what  was  Palmer  doing?  He  was  sitting  in  the  room.— Where  were  the  writing 
things  ?    On  the  bottom  of  his  bed.  ^ 

Lord  Campbell.— Where  was  he  ?    He  was  still  sitting  up  in  bed. 

Mr.  James— How  long  did  you  remain  down  stairs  ;  about  how  long?  About  half  an 
hour.— Where  did  you  remain  ?  In  the  yard  or  the  kitchen.— When  you  went  u])  again 
what  happened  ?  Palmer  asked  me  what  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  which  was  in  the 
drawer;  I  just  looked  at  the  drawer,  and  there  was  the  same  bill  which  I  believe  I  left 
there ;  then  he  gave  me  the  letter  to  go  to  Stafford.— A  letter  sealed  or  wafered  ?  I  could 
not  swear  which. — Where  did  you  deliver  that  letter  ?  Between  the  railway  station  and 
an  inn  called  the  Grand  Junction. — Was  that  where  you  found  Mr.  Ward  ?  I  observed 
him  go  through  the  room  in  the  station  and  gave  it  to  him  on  the  flags. — When  you  gave 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Ward  what  did  he  do  with  it  ?  I  believe  he  crumpled  it  in  his  hand  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. — Did  he  read  it  in  your  presence  ?  No. — He  did  not  open  it?  Not 
in  my  presence. — Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ward  from  whom  you  had  brought  it  ?  1  believe  I 
did.— Did  you  go  back  to  Kugeley  after  having  done  this  ?  Yes. — Did  you  see  the  pri- 
soner again  that  evening?  Yes. — What  did  you  tell  him  after  you  went  back  ?  I  told 
him  I  had  given  Mr.  Ward  the  letter. — Did  he  make  any  remark  to  you?  No,  I 
think  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
You  can  tell  me,  I  dare  say,  wliat  was  the  establishment  of  horses  belonging  to  Mr. 
Palmer  at  Eugeley  ;  how  many  mares  with  foal  had  he,  to  begin  with?  I  think  there 
were  four  brood-mares,  and  four  yearlings,  and  a  three-year-old  there. — Can  you  give  me 
any  notion  of  their  value  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  the  value  of  the  stock  myself.— Do  j  ou 
know  one  of  them  sold  for  SOO  guineas  ?  I  have  heard  so. — Were  any  of  them  in  Joal 
shortly  before,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November  ?  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  were  or  were  not ;  I  should  suppose  there  were  some  in  foal. — The  stables  were  at 
the  back  of  his  house,  were  they  not  ?  They  were  some  short  distance  from  his  house. — 
At  the  back  of  it  ?  Decidedly.. — And  the  paddock  at  the  back  of  the  stables  :  is  that  so? 
The  stables  were  at  the  paddock.^ — What  quantity  of  ground  had  he  there  ?  I  should  think 
^1  V>r  22  acres. — Were  these  paddocks  fenced  in,  or  were  they  open  to  other  fields,  and,  if 
fenced,  how?  The  fences  were  live,  growing  hawthorn. — Do  you  remember,  shortly 
before  the  month  of  November  or  in  the  early  part  of  November,  a  mare  called  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  slipping  her  foal  ?  I  remember  the  Duchess  of  Kent  being  there ;  we  supposed  she 
had  slipped  her  foal,  but  we  never  could  find  it. — Was  there  a  marc  called  Gold-fiuder's 
Dam  ?  Yes.— Had  she  slipped  her  foal  ?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.— Had  any  complaint 
been  made  about  dogs  going  about  the  paddock  ?  I  tliink  1  once  said  to  Harry,  "  The 
turf  seems  a  good  deal  cut  up  here ;  how  is  it  ?  "—Who  is  Harry  ?  The  groom.— What 
did  you  see  on  the  turf  that  induced  you  to  make  that  observation  ?    I  saw  it  cut  up, 
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which  I  supposed  to  be  with  horses'  feet,  which  they  could  not  cut  up  without  they  galloped 
—Did  you  attribute  that  to  anything  ?  I  attributed  it  to  the  mares  galloping  about— Had 
you  any  reason  to  think  they  liad  been  run  by  dogs  ?  I  never  saw  any  dogs  run  them.— ■ 
Did  Harry  keep  a  gun  tiiere  ?  I  have  seen  a  gun  there.— Did  he  keep  a  gun  which  belonged 
to  his  master  for  any  purpose  ?  I  have  seen  a  gun  at  the  paddock.— Did  it  belong  to  his 
master  ? 
clean  ?  I 


kept.— What   -  .  .  ^  i^-  , ,    ^  - 

No  ;  I  saw  a  person  who  came  to  me,  who  they  told  me  was  Inspector  b  leld  alter  he  went 

away.  When  did  that  person  come  ?   I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  ;  it  was  the  latter 

end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  or  may  be  November. — He  came  to  you, 
and  told  you  he  was  Inspector  Field  ?  He  did  not. — A  person  came  to  you ;  did  that 
person  see  Palmer?  I  cannot  tell.— Did  you  see  that  person  whom  you  say  you  saw  first 
in  September  ?  I  will  not  say  whether  it  was  September,  October,  or  November.— Was 
he  a  stranger  in  Rugeley  ?  To  me  he  was.— Do  you  know  where  he  put  up  ?  I  did  not 
know  he  put  up  at  all. — Did  you  see  him  more  than  once  at  Rugeley  ?  No,  I  did  not. — 
Do  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  kuow  Field  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  Field. — Do  you 
remember,  when  you  went  down  stairs  about  this  51.  note,  was  there  a  sheriif's  oiEcer  of 
the  name  of  Gillard  the  house?  I  saw  Gillard  in  the  yard. — Is  he  a  sheriff's  officer  ? 
I  believe  he  is. — Did  he  see  Palmer  that  day?    I  cannot  say. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attomcij-Genoral. 
You  saw  Gillard  on  the  day  you  took  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ward  ?  Yes. — You  sa}' 
you  saw  the  turf  on  some  occasions  cut  up  from  horses  having  been  running  about 
there ;  when  was  that  ?  I  should  say  it  must  have  been  shortly  after  hay-harvest. — 
Was  it  as  late  as  the  month  of  November  ?  I  should  think  it  was  the  latter  end  of 
September  myself ;  but  I  could  not  say  to  a  month  which  way  it  was. — Do  you  re- 
member the  time  of  Mr.  Cook's  death  ?  Yes. — How  long  was  it  before  that  as  far  as 
you  can  say  ?    I  really  cannot  charge  my  mind. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BLIZZARD  CURLING  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons?  Yes. — 1  believe  you  are  surgeon  to 
the  London  Hospital  ?  I  am. — Have  you  turned  your  attention  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tetanus?  I  have. — You  have,  I  believe,  published  a  work  on  that  subject?  Yes, 
I  have. — We  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether 
that  is  correct,  that  tetauvis  signifies  spasmodic  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body?  Yes. — How  many  sorts  of  tetanus  are  there,  distinguishing  one  from  the  other? 
Of  the  true  disease,  two  only  :  idiopathic  and  traumatic. — 'There  are  other  sorts  of  tetanus 
besides  those  two  ?  There  are  other  diseases  In  which  we  see  tetanic  affection :  we 
should  not  term  them  tetanus. — What  is  idiopathic  tetanus,  one  of  the  two  sorts  you 
have  mentioned?  It  is  a  primary  disease;  it  is  tetanus  originating,  as  it  were,  as  a  pri- 
mary disease,  without  any  wound. — Apparently  self-generating  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — Traumatic  is  from  a  wound  ?    Precisely  so. 

The  Attomc'j-General. — From  what  causes,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  does  idiopathic 
tetanus  arise  ?  Fi  om  exposure  to  damp  and  cold ;  from  the  irritation  of  worms  in  tlie 
alimentary  canal. — Is  it  a  frequent  disease  in  this  country?  No;  a  very  rare  one. — 
Where  it  does  arise,  does  it  usually  end  fatally?  No.— In  what  proportion  are  the 
cases  which  end  fatally  to  the  general  number  of  cases  which  arise  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  that  question,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus.— How  long  have 
you  been  surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  ?  22  years.— In  all  that  time  you  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  No.— Cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  are  more  frequent' 
Much  more  frequent— How  many  of  them  have  you  seen ;  I  do  not  ask  you  the  pre- 
cise number  but,  as  near  as  you  can  tell,  what  is  the  average  of  those  cases  comin<^  to 
the  Hospital,  or  withm  your  experience?  I  speak  quite  within  compass  when  I  sav  1 
have  seen  50  cases;  I  believe  100  would  be  nearer  the  mark.- Will  you  tell  us  how  the 
symptotns  of  traumatic  tetanus  first  manifest  themselves,  and  then  go  on  to  describe  how 
the  disease  goes  on?  The  disease  first  manifests  itself  by  a  stiffness  about  the  iaws 
and  the  back  ot  the  neck ;  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  usually  sets  in  •  a 
dragging  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  almost  a  constant  attendant  of  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  many  cases  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  sensibly  affected  ■  then  the 
spasms,  though  continuous,  are  liable  to  aggravation  in  paroxysms  ;  as  the  disease  -oes 
on  tnese  paroxysms  become  more  frequent  and  more  severe  :  when  they  occur,  the  bodv 
is  drawn  backwards  ;  in  some  instances,  though  less  frequently,  it  is  bent  forwards  •  then 
jn  an  acute  case,  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  a  very  common  thing;  a  diiUlty  in  brSth: 
ing  also  during  the  paroxysm,  a  choking  sensation;  the  disease  may  end,  supposing  it 
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be  fatal,  iu  two  ways:  the  patient  may  die  souiewliat  suddenly  of  suffocation,  owing 
to  closure  of  the  opening  of  the  windpipe;  or  the  patient  may  be  worn  out  i>y  the  severe 

and  painful  spasms,  and  the  muscles  may  relax  and  the  patient  gradually  sink  and  die.  

Troniatic  tetanus  is,  I  believe,  generally  fatal?  Yes.— You  have  mentioned  various 
symptoms,  the  locking  of  the  jaw ;  is  that  an  invariable  symptom  in  teUnus  from 
wounds?    Almost  constant;  I  mentioned,  I  think,  the  stilfness  of  jaw. 

Lord  Campbell,. — Then  lock-jaw  is  a  common  symptom  of  traumatic  tetanus.  Yes. 

The  Attorney- General. — Is  that  the  invariable  symptom?  Almost  constant:  I  may 
say  constant,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  it  is  not  always  strongly  marked,  but  generally 
so. — At  what  period  of  the  disease  does  that  show  itself?  It  is  an  early  symptom;  I 
have  omitted  another  symptom  which  is  important :  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, very  characteristic  of  the  disease.— In  what  part  of  the  countenance  does  that 
principally  show  itself?    Generally  throughout ;  I  can  describe  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — Is  this  peculiar  to  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  I  believe  not; 
my  observations  are  taJven  from  traumatic  cases. 

The  Altoniei/-General. — It  shows  itself  through  the  countenance  :  what  is  the  appear- 
ance ;  can  you  describe  it  ?  There  is  a  contracted  condition  of  the  eyelids,  a  raising  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth,  a  contraction  of  the  brow. — You  have  spoken  of  the  body  and 
of  the  head,  but  you  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  extremities  :  in  traumatic  tetanus  are  the 
arms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet  affected  or  not?  The  lower  extremities  are  sometimes  affected, 
and  sometimes,  but  somewhat  rarely,  the  upper :  the  muscles  affected  are  chiefly  those 
of  the  trunk. — When  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  affected,  at  what  period  of  the 
■disease  does  that  generally  occur  ?  It  varies ;  sometimes  when  the  wound  is  in  the 
lower  extremities  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  may  be  affected  by  that. — -But  suppose 
you  have  a  wound  on  either  the  arm  or  the  legs,  at  what  period  of  the  disease  are  they 
affected?  Generally  at  an  advanced  period. — You  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  traumatic  tetanus;  did  you  ever  know  or  read  of  traumatic  tetanus  being  pro- 
duced from  sore  throat  ?  No. — Did  you  ever  know  of  its  being  produced  from  chancre  ? 
Never. 

Lord  Campbell.— I  do  not  know  that  particular  species  of  thing  can  be  insisted  on. 
The  Attorney -General. — They  have  croSs-examined  upon  that,  my  Lord,  and  we  have 
received  regular  and  fonnal  notice  that  that  is  the  case  to  be  set  up. 
Lord  Cajipbell. — ^Then  proceed  in  your  own  course. 

The  Attorney-General. — We  have  received  fair  notice  that  that  is  the  case  to  be  set  up. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  Attorney-General. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Smith  a  regular  notice,  directed 
to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  that  is  to  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — My  learned  friend  has  not  received  any  notice  from  us  that  we 
attribute  this  to  a  wound. 

The  Attorncy-Geuiii-al.—BvX-  it  is  attributed  to  a  chaucre  and  syphilitic  sore  throat ; 
I  must  anticipate  the  case  to  be  set  up. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  are  quite  right ;  go  on. 

The  Attorney-General. — In  your  opinion  would  any  syphilitic  sore,  supposing  it  existed, 
lead  to  tetanus?  I  know  of  no  instance;  I  think  it  is  a  very  unlikely  case.— There  is 
another  important  point  connected  with  the  disease,  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  about :  how 
long,  ordinarily  speaking,  does  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  which  ends  fatally,  take  before 
that  point  is  reached  ;  before  death  ensues  ?  It  varies  very  much,  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  three  or  four  days,  or  longer.— What  is  the  shortest  period  which  ever  came  to  your 
knowled"-e  in  which  the  disease  ran  its  course  and  ended  fatally?  Eight  or  ten  hours; 
the  real  time  could  not  be  ascertained.— If  I  understand  you,  the  disease  when  once  com- 
menced is  continuous  ?  Yes.— Did  you  ever  know  or  hear  of  a  case  in  which  a  man 
would  be  attacked  one  day,  and  then  have  twenty-four  hours'  entire  respite  and  be  attacked 
again  the  next  ?  Never.— As  far  as  your  experience  goes  is  it  your  opinion  such  a  tnmg 
could  be?    No,  I  should  think  it  was  not  tetanus. 

Mr  Baron  Alderson.—'Not  tromatic  tetanus  ? 

The  Attorney-Geiieral.-No,  my  Lord.  .  Idiopathic  has  not  come  under  your  notiee 
You  heard  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  surgeon,  of  the  death  ol  the  deceased  man 
Cook  '  Yes—Were  the  symptoms  there  consistent  with  any  form  of  traumatic  leta  .us 
which  has  ever  con,e  undeV  your  knowledge  or  observation  ?  ^o.-What  distuigu.shed 
them  from  the  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  which  you  have  described?  There  was  he 
sudden  onset  of  the  fatal  symptoms;  in  all  cases  that  have  fa  1  km  under  my  notice  the 
dSc  has  been  preceded  by  the  milder  symptoms  of  tetanus.-Gradually  progressmg  to 
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their  complete  development  ami  completion  and  death?  Yes.-D.d  you  hear  also  the 
?escriptrou  which  Js  given  by  the  woman  M.lls  of  what  he  went  through  on  the 
MondTv  ni-ht?  Yes.-Iu  your  judgment  were  those  symptoms  of  tetanus?  No;  the 
Snc/o?  a  continuity  of  syLptoms  between  those  two  attacks.-I  am  speaking  of  tetanus 
generally  ? 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-The  Attorney-General  asks  you  if,  accordmg  to  the  symptmns 
described  by  Elizabeth  Mills,  you  think  the  occasion  was  tetanus  ?  I  have  said  no.-Not 
of  any  sort  of  tetauus?    I  mean  the  tetanus  of  disease. 

The  AUorneu-Genoral.— Are  you  confiningyourself  to  idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus? 

Lord  Campbell.— This  gentleman  began  by  saying  he  only  acknowledged  these  two 
sorts  of  tetauus,  therefore  this  does  not  come  within  either. 

The  Ittonieii-GeneraL—Assnmmg  tetanus  to  be  synonymous  with  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles,  was  there  in  that  sense  tetanus  on  Monday  night?  No  doubt  there  was 
snasraodic  action  of  the  muscles.-lBut  there  was  not  what  you  would  call  either  idio- 
pathic or  traumatic  tetanus  on  the  Monday  night  ?  No.— J ust  state  why  ?  The  sudden 
onset  of  the  spasms  and  rapid  subsidence.— The  sudden  onset  and  rapid  subsidence  are 
not  in  your  opinion  consistent  with  what  you  call  the  true  form  of  tetanus  No.— Is 
there  a  form  of  tetanus  also  called  hysteric  tetanus?  Yes,  that  is  rather  hysteria  com- 
bined  with  spasms,  or  tetanic  symptoms.— Does  that  sometimes  end,  fatally  ?  No,  1  do 
not  know  an  instance  of  it.— It  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  femalo  sex  ?  1  do  not 
know  an  instance  of  a  male  ;  possibly  there  may  he.— Do  you  know  whether  certain 
poisons  produce  tetanus?  Yes.— What  poisons  are  there  which  produce  that  eflect? 
Nux  vomica.— Through  its  poisons  the  strychnia  and  the  bruchsia,  only  the  bruchsia  is  of  a 
milder  character  ?  Yes.— Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  human  or  animal  life  destroyed 
by  strychnia  ?  No.— What  other  poisons  are  there  that  produce  that  effect ;  have  you  ever 
seen  any  ?    No,  I  have  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

You  have  mentioned  your  experience  is  confined  to  traumatic  tetanus  ;  have  you  known 
that  description  of  tetauus  arise  from  any  disease  of  the  spinal  cord?  Spasms  I  have 
known  arise  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. — Would  not  any  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  irritation  of  any  of  its  afferent  nerves,  be  likely  to  produce  tetanus  ?  It  might. — 
Perhaps  you  will  explain  what  you  mean  by  afferent;  I  take  it  from  a  book?  Nerves 
proceeding  to  the  spinal  cord. — You  have  stated  your  opinion  that  almost  constantly  tro- 
matic  tetanus  commences  by  lock-jaw  with  greater  or  less  violence  or  intensity  :  do  you 
agree  with  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,'  "  that  in  four  cases,  perhaps,  out  of  five,  tetanus  begins  with  trismus  or  lock"- 
jaw?"  I  think  I  do. — ^^Vith  reference  to  the  causes  which  may  produce  all  the  symptoms 
of  tetanic  convulsions,  do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Watson,  that  it  may  arise  from  causes  as 
slight  as  these,  the  sticking  of  a  fish-bone,  a  slight  wound  of  the  ear  by  a  musket-shot, 
the  mere  stroke  by  a  whip-lash  under  the  eye,  from  the  cutting  of  a  corn,  from  a  bite  on 
the  finger  by  a  lame  sparrow,  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  from  the  operation  of  cup- 
ping, and  simple  things  of  that  character?  Except,  perhaps,  from  the  concussion  of  the 
mnsket-ball,  I  do;  all  except  that. — ^With  respect  to  the  rapidity  of  its  accession  after  the 
injury  to  which  it  may  he  attributed,  do  you  know  by  your  reading  that  a  case,  occurred 
at  Edinburgh  where  a  negro-servant  lacerated  his  thumb  by  a  fracture  of  a  china  plate, 
and  was  instantly,  while  the  guests  were  at  dinner,  seized  with  tetanic  symptoms  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  that  case  was  got. 

Lord  Campbkll. — But  this  Is  not  the  mode  in  wliich  a  fact  can  be  proved. 

The  Attomey-Oenerhl. — I  am  prepared  to  meet  that  case  if  it  is  set  up. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — In  your  opinion  could  traumatic  tetanus  occur  as  shortly  as  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  a  slight  injury?  I  know  of  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  that 
kind. — You  told  my  friend  you  wrote  a  treatise  on  tetanus,  which  I  see  obtained  the  Jack- 
sonian  prize  for  the  year  1834;  did  you  inquire  into  this  case  before  you  gave  it  as  an 
instance  ?  I  did.—"  Another  rapidly  fatal  case  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Professor  Robert- 
son of  Edinburgh;  a  negro  having  scratched  his  thumb  with  a  piece  of  broken  china,  was 
seized  with  tetanus,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  injury  he  was  dead"  ?  I  referred 
to  the  authority  as  far  as  1  could,  but  I  did  not  find  any  reference  to  it  except  in  the 
Encyclopajdia ;  when  I  wrote  that  book  I  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  • 
I  have  now  maturer  experience  and  greater  judgment.  ' 

The  Attorneij-Genera.l.—l  am  prepared  to  show  there  never  was  a  Professor  Robertson 
at  Edinburgh  at  that  time  ;  it  is  taken  from  Kees'  Encycloptcdia,  and  is  found  nowhere 
else. 
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.  _  ..„„j,..  ,  u,.-5  <i  Buuueu  wounu  leauinR  to  traumatic  tetanii<;  '    Nnt  c« 

dee  y  certain  y.-I„  truth  the  idiopathic  tetam.s  .vould  possibly  ImvTcomc  n  ^.^ 
in  the  first  instance  under  the  notice  of  a  physician  than  a  surgeon,  >vould  it  Tot  ?  Cel^ 

Lord  CAMPnELL.-Have  you  known  any  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  in  this  country 
Yes,  I  have  heard  and  read  of  such  cases.  iciuuut,      mis  country  . 

Mr  Serjeant  Shcc—Do  not  you  know  that  very  lately  there  was  a  case  in  the  London 
Hospital  in  which  tetanus  came  on  so  rapidly  that  it  was  referred  to  str  chn^^ 

Z^lt^^  lU^Z"'^^l\T'^'^^  'l^  stomach  of  the  patient  to  see  whether  s^iyH 
existed  ?  I  knew  that  before  the  history  of  the  case  was  investigated.-Do  you  not 
know,  the  body  being  examined,  no  strychnia  was  found?  I  have  heard  so  -And  do 
you  not  also  know  on  a  full  examination  of  the  body,  symptoms  of  old  syphilitic  ulcers 
on  the  arms  were  discovered  ?  I  do  know  that  sores  were  discovered. 
_  Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  superintend  this  case  yourself  ?  No,  I  did  not  mv  Lord  • 
It  was  not  my  patient.-Did  you  personally  see  the  patient?  No,  it  was  only  in  the 
hospital  half  an  hour.  j       >•  = 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shce.— Do  you  know  who  did?  The  house-surgeons,  who  are  now  ia 
court  —Then  I  need  not  trouble  you  more  about  that  case :  you  say  that  a  syphilitic  sore 
would  not  be  very  likely,  in  your  opinion,  to  lead  to  tetanus,  but  might  not  the  irritation 
of  a  syphilitic  sore  by  wet,  cold,  drink,  mercury,  or  mental  excitement  lead  to  tetanic 
symptoms  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  likely ;  I  think  the  irritation  likely  to  lead  to  any- 
thing of  that  kmd  may  be  produced  from  friction,  as  in  the  case  in  the  hospital  to  which, 
you  alluded ;  but  syphilitic  sores  are  not  much  exposed  to  friction,  in  the  throat,  I  mean 
—Would  you  class  that  sort  of  hurt,  the  friction  from  a  sore,  under  the  class  of  tromatic 
or  idiopathic  ?  The  irritation  from  a  sore  would  fairly  justify  the  case  beins  termed 
traumatic— It  is  impossible  to  classify  everything  under  a  particular  class;  those  are  terms 
conveniently  and  accurately  describing  the  confines  of  the  two  diseases ;  tliere  is  no  very 
distinct  confine  between  the  two  ?  I  hardly  know  the  bent  of  your  question.— Do  not 
cases  occur  Avhich  it  is  difficult  to  class  under  the  head  of  traumatic  as  distinguished 
from  idiopathic  tetanus?  Very  rarely. — I  observe  you  class  the  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tines under  idiopathic;  is  that  so?  Yes.— And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  called  self-gene- 
rating, which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  idiopathic:  is  not  epilepsy  sometimes 
accompanied  with  tetanic  convulsions  and  symptoms?  Not  tetanic  convulsions. — By 
prolonged  contractions ;  continuous  contractions  as  contradistinguished  from  spas- 
modic? That  is  not  the  character  of  the  spasms  of  epilepsy. — But  of  the  contractions  ; 
are  not  the  contractions  of  epilepsy  sometimes  continuous,  so  that  the  hand  will  be 
twisted  into  various  forms,  and  remain  rigidly  fixed  in  those  forms?  Not  continuously. 
— But  for  five  or  ten  minutes  together  ?  1  think  not. — As  to  convulsions  generally,  with- 
out reference  to  wounds,  does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  convulsions  attributable  t& 
no  cause,  the  trace  of  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  body  after  death  bj-  any  disease  or 
lesion  of  any  kind,  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  most  violent  and  spastic  way,  and 
to  have  exhibited  the  appearance  of  tetanic  convulsions  ?  No  appearance  of  the  kind 
has  fallen  under  my  observation. — Do  you  agree  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Copland,  who. 
is  a  considerable  authority,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,'  under  the  head  of 
"  General  Convulsions  :  "  "  The  character  of  the  abnormal  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
in  some  cases  of  the  most  violent  and  spastic  nature,  frequently  of  some  continuance,  the 
relaxation  being  of  brief  duration,  and  scarcely  observable,  in  others  nearly  or  altogether 
approaching  to  tetanic"  ?  Is  this  epilepsy  ? — It  is  under  the  head  of  "  General  Convid- 
sions."  I  sliould  rather  speak  from  my  own  observation  :  I  have  not  observed  anything  of 
the  kind. — Is  this  definition  of  general  convulsions  correct  in  your  opinion?  [T/if  learned 
Counsel  then  read  an  extract  commcncini/  "  Frequent  and  involuntary  contraction,"  doiai 
to  the  words  "  uncertain  intervals."]  It  may  be  a  correct  definition  ;  but  one  has  to  read 
over  very  carefully  a  statement  of  that  kind  before  one  can  give  it  wholly  one's  sanction, 
— Does  it  not  often  happen  that  a  patient  dies  of  convulsions,  spasmodic  in  the  sense  of 
their  being  tumultuous  and  alternating,  and  tonic  in  the  sense  of  exhibiting  a  continuous 
rigidity,  and  yet  after  death  no  disease  is  found  ?  Are  you  speaking  of  ciiildren  or  adults  ? 
— Of  adults  ?  I  do  not  think  it  does  often  happen. — Does  it  sometimes  ?  I  know  of  no- 
instance— Do  not  you  know  from  your  reading  and  science,  as  a  writer  on  tetanus,  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  attended  to  this  description  of  complaint,  that  that  is  so  ?  I  do  not. — 
Is  tliis  true,  I  read  it  from  your  own  book :  "  Tetanus  is  a  functional  disease  of  the  nervous 
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svstera  that  is  to  say,  a  disease  uDaccompanied  ^-ith  any  perceptible  lesion  of  structure, 
The  uTtme  of  Vhich!  although  essentially  distinct  from  inflammation,  is  completely  un- 
known and  th«-e  are,  therefore,  no  morbid  changes  peculiar  to  tetanus  and  by  which  it 
canrVeco-uised  '-  ?  If  your  previous  question,  as  well  as  this,  had  reference  to  morbid 
SSearances"  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  persons  die  of  tetanus  and  other  chseases 
Sut  th^  morbid  appearance  after  death.-In  respect  of  general  convulsions  not  so 
maSas  to  riroperly  classed  as  tetanic,  does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  they  attack 
suddenly  •  that  they  are  sometimes  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  and  sometimes  not : 
do  they  sometimes  happen  suddenly  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  and  sonie times 
are  they  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms?  I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  I  have  not  really 
observed  the  case.-I  must  ask  you  whether  you  agree  in  this  :  whether  in  convulsions  not 
so  marked  as  to  be  tetanic,  they  are  not  constantly  preceded  by  nausea,  retching,  and 
vomitinff.pain  and  distension  of  the  stomach  and  flatulence  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
other  dyspeptic  symptoms?  The  class  of  cases  you  allude  to  do  not  come  under  my  con- 
sideration as  a  hospital  surgeon.— Do  you  know  enough  of  it  to  know  that  general  convul- 
sions are  often  accompanied  with  yelling  and  shrielung?  Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  — 
And  do  you  know  also  that  they  frequently  terminate  in  death,  and  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  death  is  spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  inducing  asphyxia  ?  No,  1  do  not.— 
I  am  requested  to  ask  you  where  are  the  pacchionian  glands ;  are  they  in  the  spmal  sheath . 
No.— Where  are  they  ?    In  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  you  will  find  them. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
These  general  convulsions,  about  which  my  friend  asked  you  some  general  questions,  are 
distinguishable  from  tetanus,  properly  so  called,  are  they  not?  Yes.— Could  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  saw  a  case  of  general  convulsions,  be  able  at  once,  if  a  man  of  competent 
skill,  to  know  the  difference  between  such  symptoms  as  those  and  of  tetanus,  which  you 
have' been  talking  of?  Yes  ;  there  is  generally  loss  of  consciousness. — Is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  tetanus  that  the  consciousness  is  not  afl:ected  ?  Yes. 

Dr.  ROBEET  TODD  sworn. — Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

You  are  a  physician  ?  I  am.— How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  ?  Twenty-five 
years. — You  are  a  physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? 
Yes. — Do  you  also  lecture  on  Physiology  and  Anatomy  ?  I  have  done  so. — Have  you 
directed  your  attention  to  the  disease  called  tetanus  ?  Yes. — Have  you  lectured  upon  it  ? 
Yes. — And  published  your  lectures,  I  believe?  Yes;  and  the  disease  of  the  nervous 
system  generally.— Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Curling,  in  his  definition  of 
idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus  ?  Entirely. — Have  you  had  any  opportunity  yourself  of 
witnessing  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus?  1  have  seen  two  cases  of  what  seemed  to  be 
ixliopathic  tetanus. — It  is  a  rare  thing,  I  believe,  in  this  country  ?    Very  rare. 

Lord  Campbell. — How  do  you  define  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  I  define  idiopathic  tetanus 
to  be  that  foi-m  of  tetanus  which  is  produced  without  any  external  wound,  and  apparently 
fi'om  internal  causes ;  from  a  constitutional  cause. 

The  Attorney-General. — You  would  not  include  in  it,  I  presume,  a  case  of  tetanus 
resulting  from  poison  ?  I  think  myself  that  the  term  tetanus  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
cases  of  poisoning,  for  the  symptoms  are  so  essentially  distinct  from  the  disease. — Would 
you  call  those  symptoms  tetanic  symptoms  ?  I  would  designate  them  tetanic,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  character  of  the  convulsions. — Have  you  had,  under  your  own  obseri'ation, 
eases  of  traumatic  tetanus  ?  Yes. — Except  that  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  arise  from  some 
lesion  of  the  body,  are  the  symptoms  much  the  same  in  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  and 
traumatic  tetanus  ?  Precisely  the  same. — How  does  the  disease  usually  begin  ?  It  begins 
with  stiffness,  as  Dr.  Curling  described  it,  about  the  jaw. — Do  the  symptoms  then  extend 
themselves  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  ?  Yes. — Do  they  come  in,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  more  aggravated  form,  or  do  they  begin  and  gi-adually  develope 
themselves?  They  gradually  develope  themselves. — When  once  the  disease  has  beoun 
is  there  any  intermission  ?  There  are  remissions,  but  I  should  say  not  complete. — A^re- 
mission  of  the  severity  ?  A  diminution  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.— But  not  a  total 
subsidence  ?  The  patient  does  not  express  himself  as  completely  well,  and  quite 
comfortable,  and  at  ease ;  I  speak  from  my  own  experience  solely.— As  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes,  what  is  the  usual  period  which  the  disease  takes  from  its  commencement 
to  its  termination  ?  I  think  the  cases  may  be  divided,  in  that  respect,  into  two  classes  • 
there  is  an  acute  class  and  a  chronic  class ;  the  acute  cases  will  terminate  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days,  the  chronic  cases  will  go  on  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
tliree  days  perhaps  even  longer.— What  is  the  shortest  case  you  ever  knew  of?  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  known  a  case  within  four  days  in  my  own  experience,  but  I  know 
some  cases  are  related.— I  omitted  to  ask  you  in  these  cases  of  tetanus,  properly  speaking, 
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are  the  extremities  affected  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  body?  The  extremities  are 
affected,  but  not  so  severely  as  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  or  the  abdomen.— At  what  stage 
of  the  disease  does  the  affection  of  the  extremities  come  on?  Late.— The  trismus,  the 
locking  of  the  jaw,  is  that  an  early  or  a  late  symptom  ?  Early. — Does  epilepsy  produce 
tetanus  or  tetanic  symptoms?  No ;  sometimes  epilepsy  will  produce  con-vuUions,  and 
sometimes  the  convulsions  from  epilepsy  assume  somewhat  of  a  tetanic  character,  but 
they  are  essentially  distinct  from  tetanus. — Will  you  state  iu  what  they  are  different, 
that  we  may  get  rid  of  any  confusion  on  that  ground  ?  When  the  epileptic  convulsions 
assume  somewhat  of  the  tetanic  form  it  is  quickly  over,  not  continuous. — How  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient  affected  in  epileptic  convulsions?  In  epilepsy  there  is  an 
abolition  of  consciousness  for  the  time.^ — Is  that  a  general  distinguishing  feature  ?  It  is 
a  decided  distinguishing  feature  of  epilepsy. — As  distinct  from  tetanus  ?  As  distinct 
from  all  other  convulsive  diseases  and  fi-om  tetanus. — Is  apoplexy  ever  combined  with 
tetanic  convulsions  ?  No,  I  should  say  not ;  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
sometimes  when  there  is  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain,  and  a  particular  portion  of  the 
brain  is  involved,  an  apoplectic  patient  may  exhibit  something  of  a  tetanic  convulsion  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  brain  ai'e  thrown  into  short  tetanic  convulsions. —  How  would  the- 
consciousness  be  in  such  a  case  ?  The  consciousness  would  be  completely  destroyed. — 
You  have  heard  the  symptoms  described  which  accompanied  this  gentleman's  seizure 
and  death,  and  also  the  appearances  after  death,  the  post-mortem  examination  :  are  you 
of  opinion,  in  the  case  in  question,  there  was  either  apoplexy  or  epilepsy  ?  No. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  that  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Bamford  should  be  read. 

The  Attorney-General  acquiesced  in  the  proposition,  and  stated  it  was  his  intention  to 
call  Mr.  Bamford  as  a  witness  if  the  state  of  his  health  permitted  it. — You  have  been  in 
attendance  on  Mr.  Bamford  ?  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  with  Dr.  Tweedie.— When  did  yo« 
see  him ?  I  saw  him  yesterday. — He  has  had  a  severe  attack  of  English  cholera?  Yes. 
— Was  he  in  danger  ?  Indeed,  I  was  very  apprehensive  about  him  for  some  hours. 
Dr.  TWEEDIE  sworn. — Examined  by  the  Attomey-General. 

You  have  been  in  attendance,  also,  on  Mr.  Bamford  ?  I  have.— You  have  seen  him 
to-day  ?  I  saw  him  this  morning. — He  has  been  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  Eng- 
lish cholera  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbi-ll.— Is  he  able  to  attend  in  this  court  to-day,  to  give  evidence  as  a  wit- 
ness ?    I  should  say  decidedly  not. 

{The  deposition  of  Dr.  Bamford  taken  before  the  Coroner  was  then  read,  as  follows)  : 

"  I  attended  the  late  Mr.  Cook  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Williana'  Palmer.  I  first  saw 
him  about  3  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  November  vhen  he  was  suffering  front 
violent  vomiting,  the  stomach  being  in  that  irritable  state  that  it  would  not  contain  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  milk.  There  was  perfect  moisture  of  the  skin,  and  he  was  quite  sensi  e  I 
prescribed  medicine  for  him,  and  Mr.  Palmer  went  up  to  my  house  and  vinjl  ^ 

had  made  it  up  and  then  took  it  away.  I  prescribed  a  salme  medicine,  to  be  taken  in  an 
eff™ing  st'a'te  Between  7  and  8  'o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  Palmer  again  requested 
me  to  visit  Mr.  Cook.  The  sickness  still  continued  eveiTthmg  bemg  ejected  ^^hlch  he 
took  into  his  stomach.  I  gave  him  two  small  pills  as  a  slight  "P'f  •  ^^^^^if^'^/^^^ 
took  the  Dills  from  mv  house.  I  d  d  not  accompany  hira,  nor  do  I  know  w  liat  De 
came  Sf  t'h    pSs  the  following  morning  (Sunday)  Mr.  Palmer  «g-n  cal  ed  and 

asked  me  to  accompany  him.     Mr.  Cook's  sickness  st.l  continued  I 
10  minutes     Evervthina-  he  took  that  morning  was  ejected  from  his  stomacli.  l!.^ery 
LT  helLw  uTwas  as  clear  as  water  except  some  '^f^^^^^^^^'^^X^^^^^  S 
Paller  had  admListered  some  Pi^^'^^f^rV 

purged  him  several  times.    Between  6  and  ?  o  clock        ^«  «^^ning  1  again 
Lcfased,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Palmer.    The  sickness  stdl  c^on^  nued^        i  ?d,-auglit 
day  morning,  bel^een  8  and  ^^^^^^^^      and  ^t^fi  mt^rtdid  nof  s'e" him  again  u^til 


Tuesday  night,  when  Mr.  Palmer  called  for        . ^  ^^^^^^m    He"a   ir^^^^^^^^  and 
of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  I  observed  a  ch^^^  m  '^J-    ^^^'go  and  90.  He 
troubled  in  his  mind.     His  pulse  was  firm  but  tremulous,  ""^  between  « 
threw  himself  down  on  the  bed  and  turned  his  face  ay He  said  li^^^  ^^^^^ 
more  pills  nor  take  any  more  inedic.ne  ^  Afte.  h  y  ^  e  .^^  ^ 


pills  similar  to  those  --^,^:;:r^T;:^''^e;^";oU 
then  asked  me  to  write  the  directions  on  a  sl>P  «fP''P^;;,.Sa  e  of  potash  2  drachms 
Palmer.    The  effervescing  mixture  contained  20  f       °*  P".' T.^r^    ^  to-n-ther  with  1& 
of  compound  tincture  of  cardamine  and  2  d'''^'^'^'"   "^^^'^PA^oI^^P'S  of  antimony, 
grains  of  tartaric  acid  for  each  powder.    I  never  gave  Mi.  Look  a  gia.n 
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I  did  not  see  the  preparations  after  they  .vere  taken  away  by  Mr  Palmer.  Mr.  Cook 
5id  not  saf  he  had  taken  the  pills  which  he  had  prepared,  but  lie  expressed  a  wi. 
on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  niehts  to  have  the  pills.  H.s  skin  was  moist,  and  heie 
was  not  the  iL  fever  about  hi.n.  When  I  saw  the  deceased  on  Monday  he  did  no 
that  he  had  been  ill  on  the  Sunday  night,  but  Mr.  Palmer  told  me  that  he  had 
been  U  1  considered  death  to  have  been  the  result  of  congestion  t'^«  b''^^"  - f^" 
the  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  alter  that  opinion, 
fx  an:nded  other  patients  for  Mr.  Palmer.  ^^^'^^.''^jJ^^LrZ.^^U 


'He  is  vour  patient'    1  cannot  rememoer  nis  repiy  ;  uui-  uk=  -.o.-^--.  —   -t- 

certificate,  and  I  did  so.  We  had  no  conversation  at  that  time  as  to  the  cause  of  death, 
nothing  more  than  the  opinion  I  have  expressed.  Mr.  Palmer  said  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself  with  respect  to  the  death  of  the  deceased.  I  never  knew  apoplexy 
produce  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  Drowsiness  is  a  prelude  to  apoplexy.  I  attributed  the 
sickness  on  the  first  two  days  to  a  disordered  stcmiach.  Mr.  Cook  never  sent  for  me 
himself." 

Dr.  TODD  recalled.— Further  examined  by  the  Attorneii-General. 

Having  heard  that  evidence  read,  and  taking  it  into  consideration,  together  with  all  you 
have  beard  about  the  symptoms  from  the  other  witnesses,  are  you  of  opinion  that  death  was 
produced  by  apoplexy  ?  Certainly  not.— Or  from  epilepsy  ?  Nor  from  epilepsy.— Have 
you  ever  known  tetanus  arise  from  syphilitic  sore ?  Never— Or  from  sore  throat ?  No. 
—There  are  poisons  which  will  produce  tetanus,  are  there  not?  Yes.— Or  probably  you 
would  call  them  tetanic  convulsions?  ■  Yes,  tetanic  convulsions. — There  are  poisons  ^yhich 
will  produce  that  form  of  tetanus  which  you  call  tetanic  convulsions?  Yes.— Which  is 
the  principal  of  those  poisons  ?    The  nux  vamica. 

Lord  Campbell. — The  mix  vomica  we  understand  produces  strychnia  and  brucia? 
Those  poisons  which  contain  as  their  active  principle  strychnia  and  brucia. — Those  are 
two  poisons  found  in  ditfereiit  plants  ?  Precisely. 

The  Attorney-General. — Youhave  never  seen  yourself  acase  ofdeath  in  the  human  subject 
from  that  poison?  Never. — ^Have  you  seen  animal  life  destroyed  by  strychnia?  Frequently. 
— What  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  you  ever  saw  adipinistered  to  an  animal  to  take  away 
life?  I  can  scarcely  charge  my  memory,  because  in  those  cases  we  have  given  a  largish 
dose,  so  as  to  shorten  life  as  much  as  possible,  to  bring  on  the  symptoms  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, half  a  grain  perhaps. — Do  you  know  at  the  present  moment,  from  your  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  what  is  the  smallest  dose  that  will  destroy  animal  life  ?  1  should  not  like  to 
give  the  human  subject  a  quarter  of  a  grain. — Are  you  of  opinion  half  a  grain  would  destroy 
life  ?  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely  in  some  subjects.—  I  may  assume  that  a  grain  would  destroj- 
life  ?  I  think  so.- — ^What  animals  have  you  seen  the  experiment  tried  on  ?  Cats  and  dogs, 
and  frogs. — What  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  will  destroy  a  cat  or  a  dog?  1  should  tliinlv 
halfaguiin  Avould  destroy  a  cat. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  the  symptoms 
which  show  themselves  in  animals  after  strychnia  has  been  administered  to  them,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  denionsti'ation  of  the  poison  down  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
animal?  The  symptoms  consist  in  strong  tetanic  convulsions. — Stop  one  moment;  if 
you  administer  a  grain  to  a  cat  or  a  dog,  how  long  would  it  take,  supposing  in  the  one 
case  you  administered  it  in  a  liquid  form,  and  in  the  other  suppose  you  gave  a  pill  ?  I 
cannot  answer  that  question  satisfactorily;  I  have  not  looked  at  (hat.— How  have  you 
seen  it  administered  when  given  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  life?  I  have  generally 
given  it  in  solution.' — It  would  act  more  speedily  given  in  solution?  That  was  my  sup- 
position; I  suppose  all  remedies  of  that  sort  act  more  speedily  given  in  solution. — How 
soon  have  you  seen  it  affect  the  animal  after  it  has  been  given  in  solution?  That  very 
much  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  dose;  a  large  dose  woidd  begin  very  soon. — How 
soon?  In  the  course  of  10  minutes.— Take  a  more  moderate  dose  ;  how  long  would  that 
be?  Half  an  hour  to  an  hour.— When  it  began  to  show  its  effects,  what  would  be  the 
symptoms  ?  Spasmodic  action  of  the  nniseles,  chiefly  of  the  trunk,  the  spine,  the  spinal 
muscles,  producing  a  very  marked  opisthotonos  as  it  is  called,  where  the  spine  is 

thrown  back,  the  head  thiown  back,  and  the  trunk  bowed  in  a  very  marked  manner.  

How  are  the  extremities  affected?  They  are  generally  stiffened,  jerked  out,  violent 
jerks;  the  muscles  are  rendered  stiff  and  rigid.— From  the  spasms?  Yes. — And  does 
that  stiffness  remain  ?  It  does.— When  once  set  in,  it  does  not  relax  and  commence 
again?  Wlien  once  set  in,  it  does  not  perfectly  relax.--And  fresh  paroxysms  come  in? 
Always  attended  with  the  peculiar  curving  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  of  the  spine. 
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— Wliat  sort  of  motion  is  it  of  the  muscles  wlieu  in  motion  from  that  cause  ?  It  is  a 
rigid  jerk.— Would  you  call  it  a  jerking  motion?  Yes.— Tlie  extremities,  the  legs  or 
feet  ot  the  animals,  are  they  forced  out  of  their  natural  construction  ?  Decidedly.— In 
-what  way  ?  They  are  powerfully  stiffened  out,  distended,  every  now  and  then  power- 
fully bent,  and  jerked  out  again.— How  long  does  it  generally  last  before  death  puts  an 
end  to  those  struggles  ?  That  would  depend  also  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  I  should 
think  that  death  would  be  over  very  soon,  indeed  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  half 
an  hour,  unless  it  is  a  small  dose;  then  the  symptoms  gradually  subside.— That  is  to  say, 
if  it  is  a  dose  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life  ?  Not  sufficient  to  destroy  life. — Is  there,  in 
your  opinion,  a  marked  difference,  and  if  so  what  is  it,  between  such  a  case  where  death 
ensues  after  taking  strychnia,  and  a  case  of  tetanus  such  as  you  were  describing  just  now 
from  idiopathic  or  traumatic  cause  ?  I  think  the  distinction  is  very  marked. — Wherein  ? 
The  continuity  of  the  symptoms  in  strychnine  poisoning  is  very  characteristic;  as  long  as 
the  poisonous  influence  lasts  the  symptoms  last,  but  the  poisonous  influence  will  subside 
after  a  time. — You  mean,  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  cause  death  ?  If  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  death,  and  then  the  symptoms  do  not  return ;  in  tetanus,  the  symptoms 
from  the  commencemeijt  are  continuous,  they  go  on  as  long  as  the  patient's  powers  are 
capable  of  enduring. — Is  the  shortness  of  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  a  circumstance 
that  would  strike  you  ?  The  shortness  of  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  strychnine  poisoning. — Bruchsia,  I  believe,  is  analogous  to  strychnia  in  its  effects, 
but  it  is  weaker  ?  It  is. — It  is  l-6th  of  the  strength  of  strychnia?  I  do  not  know. — Are 
there  any  other  poisons  that  produce  convulsions  of  a  tetanic  character?  No  other 
poisons  that  I  know  of. — You  heard  the  symptoms  described  which  attended  this  gentle- 
man's death  ;  in  your  opinion,  are  they  referable  to  idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus?  No. 
■ — ^You  say  you  never  saw  a  person  die  from  the  administration  of  strychnia?  No. — 
Have  you  seen  a  person  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  au  over  dose?  I  have. — One 
instance,  or  more  ?  One  I  perfectly  recollect ;  1  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  seen  an- 
other.— The  patient  then  had  taken  too  much  ?  Yes. — Then  it  was  given  medicinally  ? 
Yes. — Wliat  was  the  effect  then  ?  There  was  the  opisthotonos,  such  as  I  have  described 
in  the  case  of  animals,  there  was  consciousness  perfectly  retained  ;  in  that  particular  case 
there  was  also  dilatation  of  the  pupils. — Any  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk? 
A  peculiar  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. — Any  of  the  limbs?  The  limbs  were 
stiffened  out. 

Lord  Cabipbell. — Was  there  any  oppression  in  breathing  ?  There  was  au  oppression 
of  the  breath. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  take  it  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  common  to  both  tetanus 
properly  so  called  and  to  tetanic  convulsions  from  strychnia?  Certainly. — From  the 
effect  produced  on  the  respiratory  muscles?  Yes.— Was  there  in  the  case  you  are 
speaking  of,  where  the  patient  took  too  much,  any  action  in  the  jaw  ?  My  impression 
is  if  there  was,  it  was  very  slight.— Does  it  occur  to  you,  as  indicating  ani  thing  witli 
regard  to  the  identity  with  or  distinction  from  the  case  of  real  tetanus,  that  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Cook  lie  was  able  to  swallow  a  liquid  ?  I -think  it  is  an  important  distinction,  not 
so  much  that  he  was  able  to  swallow  as  that  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  swallow 
sufficiently  easy,  and  there  was  no  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  none  of  thsX 
peculiar  description  of  continuance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  proper  tetanus.— J  lie 
tetanus  of  disease  or  of  wound  ?  Yes.— How  long  was  the  patient  affected  who  took  the 
over-dose  of  strychnia  ?  Not  more  than  an  hour  or  a  couple  of  hours.— Then  it  subsided 
and  went  off?  Yes.— Judging  from  the  cases  you  have  seen  of  animal  life  destroyed  bj 
strychnia,  and  the  case  of  your  patient  who  took  too  much  of  it  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
ca.ses  of  idiopathic  and  traumatic  on  the  other,  having  heard  the  symptoms  described 
which  attended  Mr.  Cook's  attack  and  death,  to  what  class  should  you  a.scn.)e  his  i.catb  . 
were  the  symptoms  those  of  idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus,  or  were  the  symptoms  tnose 
of  tetanus  from  strychnia  ?    I  think  th<;  symptoms  were  those  of  tetanus  from  strvclm.a. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

I  believe  the  proximate  effect  of  tetanus,  whether  caused  by  idiopathic  or  t^un^ajic 
tetanus  or  strychnia,  is  the  same  on  the  nerves  leading  from  tl>°/P'"«; 
unlikely  it  is  so.-The  particular  affection  of  the  nerves     ^  P^^^""^^',,"","! en U^d  mild 
-Do  not  convulsions  pass  through  every  grade  imperceptibly         what  are  call  d  ni  d 
chronic  convulsions  to  what  are  called  violent  tetanic  symptoms;  do  the   not  »^c^^_^^''^ 
pass  through  these  different  grades?    Do  you  mean  in  one  ««««  ?-In  the  d  o.uer  ot 
convulsions  are  there  not  cases  of  very  slight  aflect.on,  .others  mo. e  senous,  "J'd  so  on 
cases  sloping  into  each  other  from  mild  convulsions  to  rigid  t<^t«""«/ {"'^^^^^^^^^ 
demarcation  absolutely  can  be  pointed  out  iu  the  character      ^^'^^^  f  ^'i*^!,,^' X J 
convulsions  to  tetanus  ?    In  particular  cases  there  are.-My  question  is  on  an  observa 
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tion  of  the  cases  of  the  character  of  disease,  are  there  not  cases  from  eveiy  degree  of  iniM 
or  clonic  convulsions  to  rigid,  tetanus  ?  Clonic  convulsions  may  be  severe  as  well  as 
mild. —  Clonic  and  tonic  are  different  ?  Yes,  —  Do  not  the  cases  pass  as  it  were  from 
the  one  into  the  other?  are  there  not  symptoms  of  difference  between  the  two  ?  Y(u 
may  have  simultaneously  a  clonic  and  a  tonic,  but  not  in  the  same  muscle.  —  Wliai 
meaning  do  you  attach  to  clonic?  Clonic  is  more  the  irregular  action  of  the  muscl". 
stimulating  somewhat  more  the  violent  action. — What  is  tonic  ?  Tonic  is  a  rigidity  ot 
muscle. — More  or  less  persistent  ?  Yes. — I  believe  you  have  written  a  work  on  '  Diseast- 
of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System?  '  I  have  published  some  lectures. — I  find  in  that  yo  i 
say  "that  tetanus  maybe  produced  through  the  blood,  is  .shown  by  the  results  of  tlu' 
administration  of  strychnine,  which  exactly  imitate  the  tetanic  symptoms  in  every 
respect;  so  that  you  may  at  will  develop  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  in  an  animal  I  . 
giving  him  stryclmiue,  or  injecting  it  into  his  blood,  but  you  cannot  cause  it  by  e.xtermil 
injuries;"  there  you  say  it  imitates  the  tetanic  syjnptoms  in  every  respect;  do  yciu 
adhere  to  that  opinion?  I_ adhere  to  the  opinion  tliac  the  symptoms  exactly  resembl  - 
the  tetanic  convulsions,  the  convulsions  of  tetanus;  the  statemeilt  is  incorrect  if  it  Ix- 
interpreted  to  mean  that  it  produces  the  exact  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  a  clinical 
sense. — You  have  been  describing  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  in  (his  book,  and  then  yoii 
say  "  that  tetanus  may  be  produced  through  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
administration  of  strychnine,  which  exactly  imitate  the  tetanic  symptoms  in  ever}- 
respect ;  "  that  is  the  symptom  I  presume  you  have  been  describing ;  you  further  say, 
"  We  may  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  set  up  in  these  centres  ?  to  thih. 
it  may  be  confidently  replied,  as  the  result  of  repeated  examinations,  that  it  is  n<il 
inflammation,  nor  anything  allied  thereto;"  this  is  the  passage:  "And  it  may  with 
quite  as  much  certainty  be  affirmed  that  it  is  a  situation  identical  with  that  whiuh 
strychnine  produces  ;  "  do  you  adhere  to  that  ?  I  have  no  doubt  the  peculiar  irritation 
of  the  nerves  in  tetanus  is  identical  with  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  strychnin^  ' 
poisoning. — I  believe  traumatic  tetanus  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  does  it  nol  .■' 
I  should  not  say  a  great  variety. — Sometimes  one  set  of  muscles  are  affected,  at  othi-r 
times  others  ?  I  do  not  know  there  is  such  a  very  marked  difference  as  that. — Are  there 
not  many  cases  with  which  you  are  familiar  of  traumatic  tetanus  where  the  wouudeti 
limb  is  affected  ?    Yes,  but  the  limbs  became  affected  late. 

Lord  Cabipbeli.. — You  know  no  instance  of  the  limbs  being  affected  before  the  jaw  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Mr.  Grove.— Arc  you  speaking  from  -what  you  have  seen  or  read  ?  From  what  I  have 
seen  or  m  what  I  have  read  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  where  the  limbs  were  affected 
before  the  jaw.— Are  you  familiar  with  Dr.  Curling's  book?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am 
not.— In  the  case  m  your  book  you  state,  "  It  fortunately  happened  that  we  were  able  to 
have  a  post-mortem  exammatiou  under  very  favourable  circumstances  ;  it  was  made  only 
four  hours  after  death,  when,  if  there  had  been  any  morbid  appearances,  they  would 
have  been  free  from  the  fallacy  of  post-mortem  change;"  is  not  the  fact  of  a  recent 
examination  of  the  spinal  cord  in  tetanic  affections  of  importance,  an  examination  shortlv 
atter  death  ?  In  a  pathological  point  of  view  it  is.— Would  it  not  be  liable  to  the  fallac  v 
^hich  you  speak  of  here,  post-mortem  change,  if  it  were  deferred  as  late  as  two  montl/s 
alter  death?  There  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  fallacy;  there  are  morbid  appearances 
produced  by  wounds  after  death,  which  sometimes  simulate  diseased  conditions  before 


recognisable  as  long  as  the  spinal  cord  was  itself  to  be  recognised 

Mr.  Grow  — Decomposition  would  alter  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  ?    The  siffns 
of  decomposition  are  sufficiently  evident,  and  they  would  be  distinguished -SuDno  fnn 
he  spine  to  be  affected  by  decomposition,  would  not  what  mav  be^ca  led  the  d'^^ea  efl 
softening  of  the  spme  previous  to  death  be  confused  or  obliterated  ?    You  CildTot  W^ 
Sn.h   %     ""''^  certainty  as  to  simple  softening,  if  the  examination  had  Lin  onr.fte 
death.    You  say  in  your  book,  "There  was  however,"  in  tlie  case  wbiph  3  I 
spoken  of,  "as  I  had  anticipated,  no  morbid  appearaiKe   vhS  seemed  to  offer 
explanafon  of  the  disease;  the  nervous  centres,  both  brain  a  d  spinaT  cord    foZ  n 
fectty  healthy;  perhaps  the  brain  contained  a  little  more  blood  th  ^usual    a  foct  1^7" 
be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  violence  of  the  naroxvsms    tL  n.^„  '     ,f  f 
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n';w^i'-^'r'^'^?P'''*'^^''°f  obtaining  by  post-mortem  examination  any  other  thaa 
vith  -In  w'""'.  ^\'^S^^-'^^  tbe  particnhir  state  of  the  nervous  systeni:"  .peaking 
Tffi    T         ^''^T'V^  ^'''^^       i^di'^ations  in  tetanic  disordei-s  are  sliglu  and 

chffieult  ot  seizure  ?  Not  dur.ng  Hfe.-But  after  death  ;  I  am  asking  you  with  regard  t« 
the  post-mortem  ?  Yes,  there  .s  nothing  in  the  post-mortem  examination  on  whieh  any 
one  could  pos.t.vely  say  that  the  patient  died  from  the  ordinary  disease  of  tetanus -If 
gianules  or  small  bodies  were  discovered  in  the  membrane  of  the  spine,  would  that  be 
considered  as  not  an  unlikely  cause  of  tetanus  ?  No.-You  think  it  would  not  ?  1  think 
granules  on  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  I  have  heard,  are  not  likely  to  cause  tetanus —Are 
you  aware,  in  several  cases  the  deposition  of  small  bony  patches  has  been  observed  in 
the  anacroKl  tunic  in  eases  of  tetanus?  I  have  observed  such  myself  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  no  tetanus.— I  am  asking  you  as  to  cases  of  tetanus  where  those  have 
been  observed  J  I  am  not  aware  of  that.-Do  you  know  any  cases  which  have  been 
attended  by  Mr  Travers?  No.-In  the  cases  of  the  animals  to  whom  strychnia  was 
administered,  did  you  observe,  after  the  attack  had  come  ou,  a  remarkable  intolerance  of 
touch,  they  could  not  bear  to  be  touched  ?  I  could  scarcely  call  it  an  intolerance  of 
touch  :  by  touching  them,  the  spasms  were  apt  to  be  excited.— Did  you  observe  in  any 
ot  those  cases  of  animats,  that  they  went  off  into  a  second  spasm  immediately  they  were 
^uched  ?  Yes.— Is  not  that  commonly  observed  in  animals  poisoned  by  strychnine  ? 
Yes.— Did  not  they  retain  that  identity  for  some  time  after  the  passing  off  of  the  fit  ? 
As  long  as  the  influence  of  the  poison  lasts,  I  think  that  remains.— For  a  considerable 
time  :  some  hours  ?  I  cannot  specify  time ;  as  long  as  the  influence  of  the  poison  acts. 
—Can  you  give  it  to  me  approximately  ?  I  cannot  tell— Did  you  examine  the  animals 
that  were  killed  by  strychnine  anatomically?  Yes.— Did  vou  observe  the  heart ?  Yes. 
— Was  not  the  right  side  of  the  heart  generally  full  ?    I  think  not. 

Lord  Campbell.— How  were  they  ?  Empty,  I  think,  generally  ;  and  the  heart  con- 
tracted. 

Mr.  Grove. — Can  you  call  to  mind  sufficiently  the  state  of  the  heart  in  the  majority  of 
cases  you  have  examined  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen  the  heart 
contracted. — When  did  you  see  those  cases?  At  various  times. — Eecently?  Not  very 
lately  ;  I  have  not  made  any  experiments  lately. — Did  you  take  any  memorandums  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  examination  ?  I  dare  say  I  did  at  the  time ;  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on 
them. — When  were  the  last  you  saw  on  the  subject  ?  Some  years  ago. — Can  you  under- 
take to  speak  distinctly  from  your  recollection  as  to  the  state  of  the  heart?  Yes. — And 
that  it  was  generally  empty  ?  Yes,  not  distended. — On  both  sides  ?  On  both  sides. — 
What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  death  in  those  cases  where  strychnine  was  admini- 
stered? I  think  the  cause  of  death  is  partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  action  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  but  chiefly  due  to  a  general  nervous  exhaustion  which  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm  produces. — Would  not  the  difficulty  of  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  pro- 
ducing death  tend  to  leave  the  heart  full  ?  I  do  not  think  it  has  asphyxis. — Then  I  think 
I  may  take  you  as  diflfering  from  the  great  mass  of  authorities  on  strychnia  ?  I  do  not 
know ;  I  think  there  are  dilFerences  of  opinion  on  that  subject. — By  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
various  other  authorities,  is  it  not  generally  given,  on  the  ground  that  asphyxia  is  the 
cause  of  death  ?  1  think  it  is  not  generally  laid  down  that  animals  die  with  true 
asphyxia. — After  describing  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  The  symptoms  soon  cease 
after  a  short  interval ;  the  chest  is  so  fixed  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  suffocation  ; 
after  several  of  such  attacks,  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated:"  do  you  agree  with  that? 
No,  I  do  not  agree  with  that. — Nor  with  any  of  those  medical  authorities  who  take  the 
same  view  ?  I  think  if  animals  died  asphyxiated,  you  would  have  invariably  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  full  of  blood,  which  is  not  the  case. — I  find  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  book 
describing  the  paroxysm,  says,  "  At  length  a  fit  takes  place  more  violent  than  any  before 
it,  and  the  animal  perishes  suffocated,"  which  means  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as 
asphyxiated,  does  it  not?  The  expression  is  often  used  loosely,  I  think.— Both  expres- 
sions are  suffocated?  I  think  "suffocated"  is  used  more  loosely  than  "asphyxiated;" 
a  person  with  spasm  of  the  glottis  will  die  with  what  is  called  asphyxia. — If  the  animal 
dies  asphyxiated,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  filled  with  blood  ?  I  think  that  is  the 
usual  result. — Do  you  know  that  morphia  produces  convulsions  ?  Persons  sonietimes 
have  convulsions  after  poison  by  morphia ;  I  think  they  are  more  of  an  epileptic  cha- 
racter; I  never  witnessed  them. — You  know  such  from  your  reading?  Yes.— Morphia 
is  a  vegetable  alkali,  I  believe,  as  strychnine  is  ?— Yes.— AVhat  would  be  the  time  in 
which,  after  morphia,  symptoms  of  convulsions  would  come  ou  ?  1  should  think  very 
late.— Later  than  in  strychnia?  It  depends  on  the  dose  entirely.— Generally,  would  you 
think  it  later  than  strychnia?  I  cannot  answer  the  question  ;  it  is  not  a  subject  1  have 
devoted  attention  to.— In  any  case  of  strychnia  that  you  have  observed,  or  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  witnessing,  have  you  seen  the  paroxysms  come  on  as  late  as  an  horn*  and  a  half 
after  the  administration  of  the  poison  ?    I  cannot  answer  ;  I  cannot  say. 

Lord  Campbell.— You  must  ask  how  the  poison  was  administered ;  whether  in  liquid, 
■or  how  ? 

Mr.  Grove. — I  ask  in  any  case,  whether  taken  in  liquid  or  otherwise,  the  paroxysms 
have  come  on  as  late  as  an  hour  and  a  half?  I  cannot  remember. — Have  you  seen,  in 
<:ases  of  animals,  the  jaw  fixed  (trismus)  in  cases  of  strychnia  poisoning?  I  think  not, 
in  any  marked  way  :  I  have  no  doubt  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  may  be  affected  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  not  in  the  marked  way  that  is  the  case  in  tetanus.— Can  you  recollect 
enough  to  say  whether  trismus  is  not  a  frequent  effect  from  strychnia ;  I  will  not  say  an 
invariable  one  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — Have  y6u  seen  it  ?  I  cannot  positively  charge  my  recollection  on 
that  point. 

Eerexamined  by  the  Attorney- General. 
At  all  events,  if  it  is  a  symptom,  though  not  in  a  marked  way,  at  what  period  of  the 
affection  does  it  generally  come  on  ?  I  should  expect  it  would  come  on  soon. — But  you 
have  not  seen  it  ?  No  ;  it  is  not  a  marked  symptom  according  to  my  observation. — Now, 
■whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  as  to  the  emptiness  of  the  heart,  where  the  patient 
dies  from  tetanus  or  tetanic  convulsions,  is  it  the  general  appearance  after  death  that  the 
heart  should  be  empty  ;  I  mean  as  resulting  from  that  disease ;  I  am  speaking  generally ; 
in  death  from  what  you  call  tetanus,  do  you  expect  to  find  the  heart  empty  ?  I  should 
not  expect  to  find  anything  peculiar  about  the  heart. — In  the  cases  that  have  come  under 
jour  observation,  have  you  seen  persons  opened  afterwards,  and  post-mortem  examina- 
tions held  after  death,  where  death  has  arisen  from  ordinary  tetanus,  in  which  the  heart 
has  been  usually  found  empty  ?  The  heart  is  not  filled  ;  I  have  no  doubt  blood  is  some- 
times contained  in  the  heart. — Did  you  find  the  distinction  in  that  respect  between  the 
■case  of  ordinary  tetanus  and  the  case  of  tetanic  cbnvulsions  after  strychnia  ?  Nothing 
very  marked ;  my  impression  is  the  heart  became  strongly  contracted.— Do  you  mean 
after  strychnia  ?    Yes,  more  so  than  after  ordinary  tetanus. 

Lord  Campbell.— Then  the  spasm  extends  to  the  heai-t  ?  The  spasm,  I  think,  esttends 
to  the  heart. 

The  Attorney-General. — That  would  expel  the  blood  from  the  heart  ?  That  would 
expel  the  blood  from  the  heart ;  though  it  might  not  expel  all  the  blood,  it  would  prevent 
.sufficient  dilatation  of  the  heart  to  receive  its  full  supply. — My  friend  asked  you  whether 
there  were  any  cases  of  convulsions  of  the  milder  form  going  up  to  the  extreme  climax 
■of  tetanic  rigidity;  are  the  distinctions  marked?  would  a  medical  practitioner  have  any 
difficulty  in  knowing  a  case  of  general  convulsions  as  distinguished  from  a  case  of  tetanic 
convulsions  ?  I  think  not.— You  have  said  it  would  be  desirable,  in  a  pathological  point 
of  view,  to  examine  the  spinal  cord  recently  after  death,  with  a  view  to  detect  any  ab- 
normal condition  of  it :  did  you  hear  the  description  given  by  the  gentlemen  who  did 
examme  it  ?  Yes.— From  theii-  description  did  it  appear  to  you  that  those  parts  were  in 
such  a  condition  that  any  such  indication  of  disease  might  have  been  discovered  ?  I  think 
so  —My  friend  spoke  of  bony  patches ;  would  those  have  been  discovered  ?  Certainly  — 
Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  discovering  them  ?  None  whatever ;  they  do  not 
undergo  any  decomposition  after  death,  at  least  not  for  a  very  considerable  time.— Takino- 
the  examination  at  that  period,,  you  heard  it  mentioned,  I  dare  say,  that  the  extremitie's 
manifested  still  the  same  rigidity ;  that  the  muscles  were  of  the  same  rigid  kind  ?  Yes 
—Does  that  give  you  any  idea  ?  It  struck  me  as  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  ~ 
in  what  respect?  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty  on  the  case,  but  it  is  a  feature 
which  IS  quite  new  to  me ;  1  doubt  whether  it  occurs  in  ordinary  tetanus.— Have  vou 
any  means  of  knowledge  in  that  respect?  I  have  only  heard  one  fact,  since  this  trial 
began  which  was  a  case  in  which  a  cat  was  poisoned  by  strychnine,  and  the  muscles  con- 
tinued to  be  rigid  for  six  days  after  death. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shea.~Yo\i  have  not  heard  it  on  oath  during  the  trial  ?  No 
The  Attoi-ney-General.— You  did  not  see  it  yourself?    I  did  not— Can' vou  tpll 
whether  in  cases  of  ordinary  tetanus  that  rigidity  of  ,he  muscles  continSs  foHo  Ion.  a 
period  ?    I  cannot ;  I  have  inquired  on  the  point,  and  I  cannot  ascertain  the  fact 
Sir  BEN.IAMIN  BRODIE  sworn—Examined  by  Mr.  James 

-Yon  Mv^T' I '  \  ^""^'T  1°''  r'''  ^"^"''Se'^  Hospital  for  many  years  ?  Yes 

—  Yon  have  had,  I  need  not  ask  you,  a  verv  extensive  nncticp?    A  •/•'r, 
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traumatic  tetanus  ?  Yes.— Have  you  attended  during  the  trial  carefully  to  the  description 
of  the  symptoms  given  on  the  Monday  night  and  the  Tuesday  night  attending  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cook?  Yes,  I  attended  to  them.— In  your  opinion  are  the  symptoms  those  of 
traumatic  tetanus  or  not  ?  As  far  as  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  coes  the 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  traumatic  tetanus  ;  as  to  the  course  which  the  symptoms  took 
that  was  entirely  different.— Did  you  attend  to  the  detail  of  the  narration  of  the  attack 
on  the  Monday  night?  Yes,  I  did.— And  its  ceasing,  and  the  patient  being  comfortable 
and  composed  during  the  luesday?  Yes.— And  then  the  attack  again  about  10  minutes 
before  12  on  the  Tuesday  night?  Yes.— Will  you  explain  what  you  mean;  in  what 
respect  they  are  different  from  traumatic  tetanus  ?  The  symptoms  of  traumatic  tetanus 
always  begin,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  very  gradually;  the  stiffness  of  the  lower  jaw  being, 
I  believe,  invariably  the  symptom  first  complained  of;  at  least,  so  it  has  been  in  my 
experience  :  then  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  is  always  a  later  symptom-, 
generally  much  later;  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  affected  in  a  much  less 
de  gree  than  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  injury  has 
been  in  a  limb,  and  an  early  symptom  has  been  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
that  limb ;  I  do  not  myself  recollect  a  case  in  which,  in  ordinary  tetanus,  there  was  that 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  which  I  understand  was  stated  to  have  existed  in 
this  instance :  then  ordinary  tetanus  rarely  runs  its  course  in  less  than  two  or  three  days, 
and  often  is  protracted  to  a  much  longer  period ;  I  know  one  case  only  in  which  the 
disease  was  said  to  have  terminated  in  12  hours.  ■, 

Lord  Campbell. — In  so  short  a  time  as  12  hours  ?  But  probably  in  that  case'  the 
early  symptoms  had  been  overlooked :  then  I  never  knew  these  symptoms  of  ordinary 
tetanus  to  last  for  a  few  minutes,  then  subside,  then  come  on  again  after  24  hours ;  I 
think  that  those  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  which  I  perceive  between  the  sym- 
ptoms of  ordinary  tetanus  and  those  which  I  have  heard  described. 

Mr.  James. — Sir  Benjamin.  Brodie,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  tetanus  or  tetanic 
convulsions  which  are  the  result  of  stiychnia  ?  I  have  not  witnessed  them. — But  as  a 
surgeon  do  you  know  the  effect  on  animal  life  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  know  of  experiments  on  animal  life  by  strychnine  ?  I  have 
not  made  any  myself. 

Mr.  James. — In  your  opinion  was  this  a  disease  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  tetanus,  either 
traumatic  or  idiopathic  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  death  here  arose  from  what  we  ordinarily 
call  tetanus,  either  idiopathic  or  traumatic. — Did  .you  ever  know  a  death  from  tetanus  as 
the  result  of  sore  throat  ?  Never. — Or  the  result  of  a  chancre  ?  Never,  I  never  heard  of 
it. — Or  any  other  form  of  syphilitic  disease  ?  I  never  heard  of  a  case. — In  your  judgment 
are  the  symptoms  of  death  consistent  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  such  as  you  have  hearoE 
described?  No,  they  are  not. — Or  epilepsy?  Perhaps  1  had  better  say  at.  once  that  I 
never  saw  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  that  I  heard  described  arose  from  any  disease : 
when  I  say  that,  of  course  I  refer  not  to  particular  symptoms,  but  to  the  general  course 
w;hich  the  symptoms  took. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  SJiee. 

Have  you  had  any  experience  of  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  I  believe  I  remember  one  case 
in  our  hospital  in  the  physicians'  ward,  which  was  shown  me  as  a  case  of  idiopathic 
tetanus,  but  I  doubted  its  deserving  the  name  of  tetanus. — I  presume  it  was  a  very  slight 
case,  then,  of  tetanic  convulsions  ?  Yes ;  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars.— Considering 
how  rarely  comparatively  tetanus  is  witnessed  at  all,  would  you  think  that  the  description 
of  a  chambermaid  and  of  a  provincial  medical  man  who  had  only  seen  one  case  of  tetanus 
could  be  relied  iipon  by  you  to  state  what  description  of  disease  the  disease  observed  was  ? 
I  must  say  I  thought  the  description  very  clearly  given. 

Lord  Campbell. — He  is  asked,  assuming  what  the  witness  says  is  cqrrect. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  but  the  facts  to  which 
the  witnesses  swear. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—On  which  of  the  two  would  you  rely,  supposing  they  differed,  the 
chambermaid  or  the  medical  man  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — That  is  hardly  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— It  is  a  proper  observation  for  you  to  make,  brother  Shee. 

Mr  Serjeant  Shee.— I  find  in  Dr.  Copland's  book  the  syphilitic  poison  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  convulsions;  is  that  so  in  your  exp.'rience ?  I  have  never  seen  it  produce 
convulsions,  except  as  a  consequence  of  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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Mr.  HENRY  DANIEL  sworn.— Examined  by  tlie  Attorney-General. 

I  believe  you  liave  now  retired  from  the  profession  ?  1  have. — Were  you  for  many  years 
surgeon  to  the  Bristol  hospital  ?  I  was.— How  many  years  ?  Upwards  of  twenty-eight.— 
How  long  were  you  in  the  profession  altogether  before  you  left  it?  I  "was  in  practice; 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  I  was  a  student  some  eight  or  nine  years. — Now,  in  the  course  of 
your  experience  and  practice  had  you  occasipn  to  see  a  good  many  cases  of  tetanus  ?  A 
considerable  number. — What  should  you  say  in  round  numbers  ;  in  the  whole  about  how 
many  ?  If  I  take  it  at  a  very  small  ratio  of  one  a  year,  it  would  be  nearly  thirty. — Yon 
must  have  seen  near  upon  some  thirty  cases  ?  Yes,  I  should  say  certainly  that  number. 
— Were  they  all  from  wounds,  or  any  other  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  Not  all  froiu 
wounds  ;  there  were  two  for  certain  idiopathic  tetanus. — Did  those  two  cases  of  idiopathic 
tetanus  terminate  fatally  ?  Oue  did  not,  one  did. — Do  you  agree  with  the  other  medical 
gentlemen  that  have  been  called,  that  idiopathic  tetanus  is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  ? 
Very  rare;  I  quite  agree  in  that. — Now  did  you  find  in  the  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus 
that  came  under  your  observation  any  difference  in  the  symptoms  between  them  and 
traumatic  tetauus  ?  There  appeared  to  ba  a  modified  distinction  from  the  symptoms  of 
traumatic  tetanus, — Not  so  severe  ?    Not  so  severe. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  that  arise  from  internal  causes  rather  than  external  influences  ? 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Attorney-General. — Were  you  able  to  trace  those  two  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  to 
any  pforticular  cause  ?  I  was  not. — You  have  heard  the  other  witnesses  describe  the 
course  in  which  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  tetanus  run,  do  you  agree  in  that  from  your 
experience  ?  I  certainly  do. — -You  heard  the  description  given  of  the  symptoms  which 
accompanied  the  attack  of  Mr.  Cook  before  his  death  P  I  did. — Does  it  appear  to  you 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  affection  are  distinguishable  from  those  cases  of  tetanus 
which  came  under  your  extensive  experience  ?  Most  assuredly. — Will  you  point  out  any 
instance  in  which  you  found  a  marked  difference?  I  should  repeat  very  probably  tho 
words  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodio. — We  wish  to  have  your  own  opinion  of  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  your  own  notice?  The  tetanus,  as  far  as  my  impression  goes,  invariably 
begins  with  uneasiness  in  the  lower  jaw,  followed  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
and  most  frequently  extending  to.  the  muscles  of  the  limbs. — At  what  period  are  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  affected?  Generally  towards  the  end. — Is  lock-jaw  a  common 
symptom  in  these  cases  of  tetanus?  Almost  invariably;  tromatic  in  particular. — At 
what  period  does  that  show  itself?  The  commencement  of  lock-jaw  is  orie  of  the  earliest 
symptoms.— Clenching  of  the  hands,  is  that  one  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was  a  frequent 
symptom.— You  have  seen  it  ?  I  think  I  have  seen  it,  but  I  do  not  think  clenching,  a 
clenched  hand,  is  an  ordinary  symptom  of  common  tetanus. — What  is  it,  twisting  of  "the 
feet  so  as  to  turn  it  out  ?  No.— You  do  not  remember  f  hat  ?  T  do  not  remember  that  as 
a  symptom. — Of  those  twenty  or  thirty  cases  that  have  come  under  your  personal  ex- 
perience what  has  been  tlie  ordinary  duration  ?  I  have  endeavoured,  since  the  subject 
has  been  mooted,  to  recollect  what  was  the  shortest  period,  and  I  cannot  recollect  any- 
thing less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  hours.— You  cannot  recollect  a  case  that  took  less  than 
trom  thirty  to  forty  hours  ?  No,  I  cannot.— You  must,  as  surgeon  to  the  Bristol  hospital 
have  seen  a  good  many  cases  of  syphilitic  disease  ?  I  have.— Do  you  ever  know  a  syphi- 
Jitic  sore  producing  tetanus  ?  No.— Now  in  your  opinion  can  the  symptoms  which  vou 
have  heard  described  in  Mr.  Cook  be  referable  to  apoplexy  ?    Certainly  not. 

Lord  Campbell.— Would  either  the  primary  or  the  secondary  symptoms  of  svnhilis 
produce  tetanus  ?    No.— Ypu  never  knew  of  such  a  thing?  Never. 

The  Attorney-General.—You.  say  you  think  the  symptoms  cannot  be  referred  to 
apoplexy?  Certainly  not -Or  to  epilepsy?  No.-Both  in  the  case  of  epilepsy  and 
apoplexy  is  there  a  loss  of  consciousness?  There  is.-In  all  the  cases  of  tetanus  that 
iiave  come  under  your  observation  has  consciousness  been  retained  to  the  last?  Throuch- 
out  all  the  period.— Now  n  thn  r-ticws  th-M  ).o„o     .  .i"i"ut,u 


Ihey  invariably  have  been  continuous,  without  any  interruption.— So  that 
i\u'Lf  intervening,  when  the  patient  was  totally' free  ft-om 

the  disease?    Never.-My  question  was,  whether  the  symptoms  when  they  did  set  inZ 

lent  oTnvot   ■'•''-''."''.^^       P^^'^^f  eommencem'enl  or  whetLr   Ly  gSual  J 

T^ZiTl  P'ogressing  ?  I  hey  generally  commenced  very '  mild  and  gradually  increased  n 
intensity.-Bearing  in  mind  all  your  past  recollection  and  experience  of  the  svmntn^  ^ 

o  fdion.'r'''"""'^  "'"''-^  ^"        j->K>nent  could  the  symptoms  of  itfbeSred 
to  Idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus?    In  my  judgment  they  could  not 
^■^va  Campbell.— Can  it  be  referred  to  any  disease  ?  None. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
Do  you  not  read  and  Imow  from  your  reading  that  there  are  many  cases  of  tromatic 
tetanus  where  there  is  a  long  interval  between  the  symptoms  ?  I  never  knew  such  a 
thing  occur.— I  ask  you  whether  from  your  reading  you  do  not  know  that  there  are 
uuiiierous  cases  mentioned  in  which  there  was  a  long  interval  of  some  hours  ?  I  am  not 
aware  of  It— Have  you  read  Dr.  Todd's  book?  I  have  not.— Have  you  read  Mr.  Cur- 
ling's book?  1  have  not:  you  must  recollect  I  have  been  out  of  practice  some  17  or  18 
months.— I  am  not  wishing  to  press  you  on  anything  that  you  do  not  recollect,  but  it  is 
important  we  should  get  at  your  knowledge:  you  have  not  read  Mr.  Curling's  book? 
I  have  not.— Have  you  read  Dr.  Copland  on  Convulsions  ?  No,  I  have  not.— Then  pro- 
bably you  have  not  looked  much  into  the  reported  cases  of  tetanus  ?  Not  of  late.— Nor 
do  you  recollect  your  reading  on  the  subject?  No,  I  do  not.— Can  you  tell  me  whether 
excitement  and  irritation  from  vomiting  are  not  given  as  the  cause  of  tetanic  convulsions? 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. — Can  you  tell  me  from  your  reading  or  from  your  expei-ience 
whether  the  symptoms  of  tetanic  convulsions  do  not  vary  very  much  in  different  cases, 
in  some  affecting  one  portion  of  the  body,  and  in  others  another?  It  may  vary:  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes  almost  the  leading  symptoms  always  going  the  same  continuous 
road. — I  ask  you,  do  they  not  sometimes  affect  some  muscles  of  the  body  and  at  other 
times  others  ?  I  do  not  think  that  a  pure  ordinary  tetanus  does.— 1  do  not  know  what 
you  attribute  to  a  pure  tetanus  ?  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  tetanus,  traumatic. — You 
do  not  think  they  do  vary  ?  I  do  not  think  they  do  to  any  great  extent ;  there  jpaj  be 
an  affection  of  a  muscle  in  this  man  that  there  is  not  in  the  other,  in  a  leg  or  an  arm. — 
It  is  supposed  to  proceed,  as  we  have  heard  from  other  witnesses,  from  the  spine  ?  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  say. — Can  you  tell  me  what  the  cause  of  death  is  in  tetanic 
affections  ?  It  arises  from  exhaustion  not  unfrequently.- — Does  it  not  frequently  arise 
from  asphyxia  ?  Well,  I  do  not  like  the  term  asphyxia. — Can  you  supply  me  with  one ; 
suffocation?  Yes,  suffocation. — Arising  from  the  absence  of  ability  to  respire  ?  Yes. — 
Is  that  a  cause  ?  I  think  it  might  be ;  I  am  not  positive  upon  it.^ — Have  you  seen  post- 
mortem examinations  of  persons  who  have  died  of  tetanus  ?  Yes,  I  have ;  it  is  a  great 
many  years  ago. — You  cannot  recollect  that?  Yes,  I  i-ecollect  the  general  outline. — Can 
jou  tell  me  this  ;  whether  as  to  persons  dying  of  suffocation  in  consequence  of  impeded 
respiration,  whether  the  heart  is  not  found  full  ?  I  cfo  not  think  it  is  in  tetanus. — I  ask 
you  as  to  death  from  suffocation?  Well,  really  I  cannot  tell. — The  traumatic  cases  of 
course  we  understand  are  cases  proceeding  from  wounds,  and  those  wounds  would  form  a 
-very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  that  are  followed  by  tetanus?  Yes,  very  small. — 
Infinitesimaliy  small  ?  Yes.— Would  not  that  probably  be  the  same  if  sypliilis  were  the 
case  ?  I  really  could  not  say. — Is  not  that  a  fair  medical  conclusion  of  one  class  of 
wounds  ?  I  really  do  not  understand  you. — I  will  endeavour  to  make  myself  understood: 
of  one  class  of  wounds  only  an  infinitesimaliy  small  proportion  of  the  wounds  produce 
tetanus  ;  would  it  not  be  the  same  in  another  class  of  wounds  ?  No. — Why  not  ?  Because 
it  has  different  tissues.— I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  proportion ;  I  am  not  asking  you  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  wound  on  the  body  ;  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  formed  a 
judgment  upon  that :  I  should  ask  you  whether,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  a  syphilitic 
wound  might  produce  tetanus,  would  that  be  only  in  certain  instances?  To  tell  you  the 
truth  I  do  not  understand  your  question.— It  seems  to  me  my  question  is  not  a  difficult 
one  ?  It  might  not  be  to  his  Lordship,  but  it  is  a  question  that  is  difficult  to  me.— Can 
jou  recollect  enough  of  the  post-mortem  to  state  anything  as  to  the  spine  or  brain  ^ 
I  recollect  the  post-mortem  examination  of  cases  of  tetanus  sufiacienily  we  I  to  say  that 
there  was  not  any  direct  alteration  of  the  normal  condition  of  any  part  of  the  body  that 
accounted  for  the  tetanus  affection. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attomhj-Gcneral. 

I  understand  you  the  examination,  however  recently  after  death,  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
marrow  never,  in  any  case  that  you  know  of,  gave  any  indication  or  showed  any  cause 
from  which  the  tetanus  could  be  derived  ?    Never  the  slightest. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  SOLLY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Welshy. 

I  believe  you  are  surgeon  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ?  I  am  -For  how  many  years  have 
you  been  engaged  in  hospital  practice  ?  I  have  been  connected  with  St.  I  homas  s  Hospital 
as 


■y  have  been  all  cases  of  tromatic  tetanus  r  y  nere  is  uu..-  v-"-  "  "  -  ;  "  ,:,„„,,  so 
whether  it  was  traumatic  or  idiopathic  ;  the  wounds  wore  so  sliglit  and  the  .jmptoms  so 
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small  that  it  was  questionable.-The  rest  were  decidedly  traumatic  ?  The  rest  were  de- 
cked y  traumatic-Supposing  that  to  be  an  idiopatluc  tetanus,  did  the  symptoms  differ  in 
their  progress  from  the  other  cases  [of  traumatic  tetanus?  They  were  slower  m  their 
progress  and  generally  rather  milder.— Would  you  inform  us  of  the  shortest  period  that 
anv  of  the  cases  of  tetanus  you  have  witnessed  occupied  before  the  disease  arrived  at  a 
DOint?  I  can  remember  none  under  thirty  hours.— In  those  cases  did  the  symptoms  set 
in  frequently  at  first,  or  did  they  gradually  increase  in  intensity  ?  Always  progressing. 
Now  YOU  have  heard  the  description  given  by  the  witness  of  Mr.  Cook  s  attacks  on  the 
Monday  and  the  Tuesday  ?  I  have.— Does  that  account  differ  from  what  took  place  in 
the  cases  of  tetanus  to  which  you  have  referred  ?  It  differs  essentially.— Will  you  state 
in  what  respect?  In  all  the  cases  of  tetanus  that  I  have  seen  there  has  been  a  marked 
expression  of  the  countenance,  that  is  the  first  symptom  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  grin;  it  is  so 
peculiar  that  having  once  seen  it  you  can  never  mistake  it.— In  what  other  respects  do  the 
cases  differ  ?  More  particularly  in  this  fact,  that  in  the  symptoms  which  I  have  heard 
detailed  there  were  violent  convulsions  on  the  Monday,  but  I  believe  on  the  Tuesday  the 
individual  was  entirely  free  from  any  discomfort  about  the  face  or  jaw.— In  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  your  notice,  have  the  symptoms  been  continuous?  Always  continuous ; 
and  that  expression  of  the  countenance  and  the  more  or  less  fixedness  of  the  jaw  is  the 
last  symptom  that  does  appear. — In  ordinary  tetanus,  which  portion  of  the  body  is  first 
affected  by  the  spasm,  the  trunk  or  the  limbs  ?  The  muscles  of  the  face  first,  theu  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  then  the  trunk,  and  then  the  limbs. — In  your  judgment  were  the 
symptoms  described  in  Mr.  Cook's  case  referable  to  apoplexy  or  epilepsy  ? — No. — Or  to 
any  other  disease  ?  No  ;  to  neither  apoplexy  nor  epilepsy,  nor  any  disease  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

You  say  that  in  all  the  cases  that  you  have  seen  there  was  a  marked  expression  of  the 
countenance,  a  sort  of  grin ;  is  there  a  Latin  term  for  that,  which  is  known  ?  Yes, 
risus  sardunicus. — Is  not  that  very  common  in  all  forms  of  violent  convulsions  ?  No,  it  is 
not  common. — Does  it  not  frequently  occur  in  all  violent  convulsions  which  assume, 
■without  being  tetanus,  a  tetanic  form  and  appearance  ?  Yes,  it  does. — Are  they  not  a 
very  numerous  class?  No,  they  are  not  numerous. — Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  In  the  onset,  but  not  in  the  progress. — I  think 
jou  say  you  have  only  seen  one  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus?    1  have  only  seen  one. 

Lord  Cajipbell. — And  that  was  a  doubtful  one. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — When  you  answered  that  question  of  mine  you  spoke  from  your 
reading  and  not  from  your  experience  ?  I  did  not  know  your  question  applied  to  idiopathic 
tetanus  alone. — Does  epilepsy  sometimes  occur  in  the  midst  of  violent  convulsions  ?  Epi- 
lepsy itself  is  a  disease  of  a  convulsive  character. — I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  you  heard  the 
account  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Jones  of  the  few  last  moments  before  Mr.  Cook  died  ?  •  Yes, 
I  did. — That  he  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  fell  back  and  died ;  did  he  not  ?  Yes. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  there  was  an  interval. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — No,  no ;  five  or  six  minutes. 

Lord  Campbell. — He  died  very  quietly. 

The  Witness. — I  heard  the  description  of  the  shriek,  with  the  convulsion ;  but  it  was 
the  shriek  that  called  the  medical  man  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — That  was  at  the  height  of  the  attack  ?  Yes. — Tell  me  whether 
that  last  shriek  and  the  paroxysm  that  occurred  immediately  afterwards,  would  not  that 
tear  a  strong  resemblance  to  epilepsy  ?  In  some  respects  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  it. — 
Are  all  epileptic  convulsions— I  do  not  mean  epileptic  convulsions  designated  by  scientific 
men  as  of  the  epileptic  character — are  they  all  attended  with  an  utter  want  of  conscious- 
ness ?  No,  not  all. — Does  not  death  by  convulsions  frequently  occur  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  body  behind  it  ?    Death  from  tetanus,  accompanied  with  convulsions,  leaves 

seldom  any  trace  behind ;  but  death  from  epilepsy  leaves  a  trace  behind  it  generally.  

What  trace  ?    Some  few  effusions  of  blood  on  the  brain,  or  congestion  of  the  vessels.  

Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  convulsions  that  have  not  assumed  the  peculiar  featuires 
of  epilepsy  destroy  life  ami  leave  no  trace  in  the  body  ?  I  am  not  aware :  it  has  not  come 
within  my  own  cognizance. 

Lord  Campbell.- Have  you  known  it  in  infants  ?  I  have  seen  comparatively  litde  of 
.  the  disease  in  infants. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Are  the  convulsions  that  take  place  in  epilepsy  of  a  tetanic  character  ?    Not  at  all 
ami  1  Have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy.-Are  tliey  ever  accompanied 
toy  clenching  of  the  hands  that  we  have  heard  described,  or  the  distortion  of  the  feet  and 
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toes  ?  The  convulsions  from  epilepsy  are  accompanied  with  everything.— Permanent ' 
Not  permanent  -Why  do  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook,  accordint^  to  the 
symptoms  you  have  heard  described,  he  did  not  die  from  epilepsy;  why  do  you  say 
so  I-  1  here  were  none  of  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  ;  when  the  patient  dies  with  epilepsy 
lie  dies  perleclly  unconscious,  his  consciousness  is  entirely  gone.— But  my  friend  asked 
you  just  now  whether  there  were  not  some  cases  of  epilepsy  in  whicli  consciousness  was 
not  entirely  gone  ?  Some  cases  of  convulsive  disease  similar  to  epilepsy. 
Mr.  Seifeani  Shec. — Of  the  epileptic  character. 

The  Attorney-General.— Arc  you  able  to  say  this  was  not  such  a  case  ?  I  have  never 
seen  any  case  of  convulsive  disease  at  all  like  tliis.— My  learned  friend  asked  you  whether 
there  were  not  forms  of  convulsions  that  were  similar  to  tetanic  convulsions,  and  you  said 
there  were  some  that  were  so  .in  the  onset,  but  not  in  the  progress  ;  will  you  point  out 
wherein  the  distinction  rests  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  disease  between  the  two 
sorts ;  my  friend  put  to  you  a  question  as  to  whether  there  were  not  some  forms  of 
convulsions  ?  Yes ;  the  ulceration  of  the  brain  from  injury  will  produce  convulsions 
which  will  terminate  in  death;  a  sudden  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  will  produce  convul- 
sions which  will  terminate  in  death;  irritation  of  the  teeth  in  infants  will  produce 
convulsions. — Are  those  convulsions  in  their  onset  similar  to  the  convulsions  of  tetanus? 
No,  they  are  not ;  and  there  is  no  progressive  movement,  there  is  no  appearance  about  the 
face  or  jaw  of  having  tetanus ;  I  have  never  missed  that. 

Mr.  HENEY  LEE  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 

You  are  surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital  ?  I  am  surgeon  to  King's  College  and  the 
Lock  Hospital. — How  long  have  you  been  professionally  acquainted  with  the  Lock 
Hospital?  Some  eighteen  years. — Is  that  an  establishment  particularly  devoted  to 
syphilis  ?  It  is. — Exclusively  ?  Exclusively. — Could  you  in  round  numbers  mention 
about  the  number  of  syphilis  cases  that  have  come  under  your  notice  during  your 
eighteen  years  ?  At  present  I  suppose  it  is  not  less  than  3000  cases  a-year  at  King's 
College  and  at  the  Lock  Hospital. — In  many  of  those  cases  have  you  seen  syphilitic 
affections  of  the  thi-oat  ?  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number. — And  also  that  pliase  of 
the  disease  called  chancre  ?  Yes. — liave  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which  either  of 
those  forms  of  disease  have  terminated  in  tetanus  ?  No,  never. — Have  j'ou  had  any 
experience  yourself  in  cases  of  tetanus  ?    Not  much. 

Lord  Campbell. — Will  either  primary  or  secondary  symptoms  of  sj-.philis  produce 
tetanus  ?    I  have  never  seen  nor  have  I  read  of  a  case ;  I  have  heard  ol'one. 

Dr.  ROBERT  CORBETT  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

Are  you, now  a  physician  practising  at  Barhead,  near  Glasgow  ?  I  am. — In  September, 
1845',  were  you  medical  clerk  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary?  I  was. — Do  you 
remember  a  patient  being  in  the  hospital  of  the  name  of  Agnes  French  ?  I  remember 
one  with  a  name  like  that ;  I  think  she  was  called  Senet. — Is  that  the  same  person  ?  It 
is  the  same  person. — What  name  did  she  pass  by  in  the  hospital  ?  Agnes  Sennet. — Did 
she  die  on  the  29th  of  September,  1845?  She  did. — Now  was  it  ascertained  that  her 
death  was  occasioned  by  strychnia  pills  ?  The  patients  in  the  ward  said  that  she  had 
taken  the  strychnia  pills,  and  she  died  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  strychnia. — 
Now  did  you  see  her  shortly  before  her  death  ?  I  saw  her  at  the  time  she  was  under  the 
symptoms. — Under  the  intiueuce  of  poison  ?  I  had  seen  her  during  the  day  before  that 
perfectly  well. 

Lord  Campbell.— For  what  was  she  a  patient  in  the  hospital?  She  had  been  taken 
in  for  a  disease  in  the  head.— And  was  she  perfectly  Avell  ?  Yes ;  on  that  day,  the  day 
she  died. 

Mr  James  —She  had  taken  some  strychnia  pills  that  had  been  placed  there  for  another 
paralytical  patient?'  Yes.— Were  you  called  to  her  when  she  was  under  the  influence  of 
poison?  I  was.— Where  did  you  find  her;  was  she  in  bed  or  lu  the  ward?  She  was 
in  bed  when  I  saw  her.— Will  you  describe  her  symptoms  when  you  saw  her  sutfenng  from 
or  under  the  influence  .of  this  poison  ?  There  was  a  retraction  of  the  moutii  and  ftice,  much 
suffused  and  red,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  head  was  bent  back,  the  spine  curved,  and  the  pupils 
rigid  and  hard  like  a  board.— How  were  her  arms?  Her  arms  were  stretched  out  and 
her  hands  clenched,  severe  paroxysms  recurring  every  few  seconds  at  sliort  mterva  s.— 
How  long  was  it  before  she  died  ?  She  died  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  aik.ng  • 
the  medicine;  after  taking  the  pills.-They  were  pills  as  'f  V'''r;i;;nk 

long  did  the  paroxysms  last  from  the  time  you  were  called  to  her  until  death?  I  think 
when  I  was  called  to  her  they  did  not  last  so  long  ;  they  increased  in  seventy.— From  the 
time  you  were  called  to  her  until  her  death,  what  time  elapsed  ?    1  he  paroxysms  lasted 
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v         n-,  ,-nn  l-nmv  what  auantitv  there  was  of  the  strychnia  that  she  took  ; 

iS- yoS°hiv7?hVp  e     ^^^^^^^^      up  f--  v^'fyr  p^^"'^*-  .rr. 

JhS  b^  a  ouartei-  of  a  grain  in  each  pill.-Was  it  ascertained  how  many  pills  she 
tJok'  Yes  ^  hree  pnis.-Were  those  pills  for  the  paralytic  patient  to  take  on  each 
iigti?    Each  nSht,^r  night  and  morning.-And  this  girl,  as  you  say,  took  three  of 

them  ?    "i  es.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

You  say  there  was  a  retraction  of  the  mouth  ?  The  angles  of  the  mouth.— Was  that 
continuous  ?  It  was  continuous,  but  it  was  worse  at  times.-Did  it  continue  after  deatti  ? 
I  do  not  think  I  observed  it  after  death.-Did  the  clenching  of  the  hands  continue  after 
death"  In  my  report  I  think  I  said  the  hands  were  semi-bent.-Did  the  clenchmg 
continue  after  death  ?    No,  they  were  not  clenched. 

Lord  Campbell.— How  were  they  ?  Something  in  this  form.  {The  wdness  described 
the  form.') 

The  Attorne I/- General. — Partially  clenched  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— They  were  not  clenched,  but  semi-bent?  That  was  a  few  hours 
after  death. 

Mr  Serjeant  Shee.— Is  not  that  semi-bending  of  the  hand  a  very  common  thing  in 
cases  of  death  by  violent  convulsions  ?  I  think  it  is.— You  say  she  died  in  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  after  taking  the  medicine  ?  Yes.— How  long  after  taking  the  medicine  was  she 
attacked  by  the  symptoms  ?  Twenty  minutes.— Did  you  try  to  make  her  vomit  with  a 
fflather  ?  Yes.— Did  you  fail  ?  She  vomited  partially,  she  did  not  vomit  much.— Was 
that  after  giving  her  an  emetic  ?  It  was  after  giving  her  an  emetic,  and  .after  tickling 
the  fauces  with  a  feather. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

There  was  no  spasmodic  action  ?  There  was  a  grinding  of  the  teeth.  The  spasmodic 
action  followed.  She  could  not  open  her  mouth  to  swallow  anything.— There  was  not 
what  is  called  lock-jaw  "in  ordinary  tetanus?  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—l  have  omitted  to  ask  one  question ;  perhaps  your  Lordship  will 
have  the  goodness  to  put  it  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— Ask  it  yourself. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Was  she  not  in  such  a  condition  after  she  had  taken  the  poison, 
that  the  mere  touching  of  her  sent  her  off  into  a  paroxysm  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Dr.  WATSON  s.woru. — Examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

You  are  one  of  the  physicians,  I  believe,  of  the  Glasgow  Infirinai-y?  I  am  surgeon. — 
Do  you  remember  the  case  of  which  the  last  witness  has  been  speaking  ?  Perfectly  well. — 
The  case  of  Agnes  Senet  ?  Yes,  I  do. — Were  you  called  in  to  attend  her  ?  Yes. — How 
soon  after  she  was  taken,  do  you  know;  after  the  symptoms  first  began  ?  It  must 
have  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  think. 

Lord  Campbell. — After  she  was  taken  ill  ?   After  she  was  taken  ill. 

The  Attorney-General. — What  state  did  you  find  her  in  ?  Violent  convulsions. — 
In  what  state  were  her  arms  ?  Stretched  out  and  rigid. — In  what  condition  were 
the  muscles  of  the  body?  They  were  also  rigid.— Were  they  convulsed?  They  were 
kept  quiet  by  rigidity. — When  you  saw  them  they  had  become  rigid?  Yes. — Did  you 
observe  anything  about  her  feet  and  legs  ?  They  were  also  rigid. — What  was  the  state 
of  her  breathing  ?  Just  at  that  moment  she  did  not  breathe  ;  the  muscles  were  kept  quite 
quiet  by  the  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  whole  frame  just  for  that  second  ;  it  was  not  carried 
on  at  all;  it  was  during  the  excess  of  the  time. — Did  that  paroxysm  subside  at  all? 
Yes,  it  subsided  almost  immediately. — Was  it  renewed  afterwards?  Yes. — And  fresh 
paroxysms  came  on  ?  Yes. — After  what  interval  ?  After  a  very  short  interval ;  I  cannot 
exactly  say  how  long. — How  long  was  she  dying  ?  About  half  an  hour. — Did  those 
paroxysms  occur  at  intervals  until  it  destroyed  her  ?  Yes. — What  was  the  state  of  her 
consciousness  during  the  li'me  ?  She  seemed  perfectly  conscious. — Did  you  observe 
anything  about  her  hands  ?  I  do  not  recollect  the  state  of  her  hands. — Did  you  obsc'rve 
thtm  after  deatli  ?  No  ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  state  of  them. — I  do  not  know  whether  her 
body  was  opened  afterwards  ?  Yes,  her  body  was  opened. — What  did  you  find  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  ?  It  was  stiff ;  the  walls  were  stiff  and  the  cavities  empty. — I  think 
.you  published  an  account  of  it  ?  My  father  did.— Y'ou  do  not  remember  the  state  of  the 
lingers  and  thumbs  ?    I  do  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
In  the  post-mortem  examination  what  part  of  the  body  did  you  open  first  ?    I  cannot 
answer  that ;  I  did  not  make  the  inspection  myself.— Was  the  bead  opened  when  you  saw 
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her?  The  head  was  opened.— I  suppose  if  the  head  was  opened  first  the  blood  would 
mijht  do  so^'"'"'  ^  ^'  '"•gl'^-Would  that  tend  to  empty  the  hra.rril 

Ee-examiued  by  the  Attorney- General. 

Were  you  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination  ?  I  was.-What  was  the  condition 
of  the  spinal  cord  ?  Nothing  particular.-With  regard  to  bealth  ?  Quite  healthy  -Yo° 
saw  nothing  to  indicate  an  abnormal  condition  there  ?    Nothing.  ' 

Lord  Campbell. — Was  the  heart  contracted  ?  Yes. 

Dr.  JAMES  PATTERSON  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Welsby. 

In  the  year  1845  were  you  an  apprentice  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Infirmarv  at 
Glasgow?  I  was.— as  it  your  business  to  dispense  the  prescriptions?  It  was — 
Now  d«  you  remember  dispensing  a  prescription  in  the  month  of  December  in  that 
year  for  a  paralytic  patient  of  the  name  of  M'Intyre?  I  remember  such  a  prescription 
was  dispensed.— Was  it  in  the  form  of  pills  ?  It  was.— Did  they  contain  strvchnine  ^ 
They  did. 

Lord  Campbell. — ^What  was  the  -vehicle  to  convey  it  ?  They  were  made  up  of  flour 
and  syrap. 

Mr.  Welsby.— What  quantity  of  strychnine  ?  The  prescription  was  four  pills,  one 
grain  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  each  pill. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee, 

Is  this  flour  and  syrup  the  usual  thing  in  which  medicine  of  this  kind  is  made  up  ? 
It  is  always  the  mode  in  which  I  have  prepared  them  when  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — Was  there  any  noise  about  their  being  taken  by  another 
person  ?    There  was. 

MARY  KELLY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 
Were  you,  in  September,  1845,  in  the  infirmary  at  Glasgow?  Yes.— What  were  you 
doing  there,  as  a  nurse  or  a  patient?  A  patient. — Was  there  a  paralytic  patient  in  the 
same  ward  that  you  had  to  attend  to  ?  Yes.— Was  there  also  a  patient  who  went  by  the 
name  of  French  ?  Yes. — Or  Senet,  who  died  shortly  after  you  were  there  ?  Yes. — Was 
she  suffering  from  a  sore  head  ?  Yes. — In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  on  which  Senet 
died  were  you  doing  something  with  the  wheel  to  the  paralytic  patient  ?  I  was  turning 
it. — It  was  to  be  applied  to  the  skin  for  some  purpose?  Yes. — While  you  were  doing  that 
did  the  girl  who  had  the  sore  head  come  up  and  ask  you  some  questions  about  her  ?  She 
came  up  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing. — She  asked  you^ome  questions  about  what  you 
were  doing  ?  Yes. — Were  there  some  pills  there  which  the  paralytic  patient  was  to  take ; 
was  there  a  box  with  some  pills  in  it?  Yes. — While  the  girl  with  the  sore  head  was  there 
did  you  see  the  paralytic  patient  take  one  of  those  pills  ?  Yes. — Out  of  the  box,  and 
swallow  it?  Yes. — Was  that  according  to  the  order  that  had  been  given  ?  Yes. — That  she 
was  to  take  one  pill  at  a  time  ?  Yes. — After  she  had  done  that  she  handed  the  box  with  the 
other  pills  in  it  to  the  girl  with  the  sore  head  ?  •  Yes,  to  French. — Did  you  see  the  girl 
with  the  sore  head  take  any  of  those  pills?  Yes,  two. — She  swallowed  them?  Yes.— Did 
she  swallow  only  two,  or  did  she  take  any  more  ?  No ;  I  only  saw  her  take  two. — Did 
she  go  and  sit  near  the  fire  where  there  were  some  other  patients  sitting  ?  She  came  and 
sat  down  by  the  ward  fire. — Was  she  soon  after  that  taken  ill  ?  Yes. — About  how  long 
■after  she  had  taken  the  pills  ?  About  an  hour  and  a  half  altogether  from  the  time  she  had 
taken  them. 

Lord  Campbell.— riow  soon  after  she  had  taken  the  pills  was  she  taken  ill  ?  I  think 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.— In  what  way  did  she  appear  to  be  taken  ill ;  what  did  you 
observe  ?  She  fell  back  on  the  floor,  and  I  went  for  a  nurse.— Did  you  then  lift  her  into 
bed  ?  Yes.— You  and  the  nurse  ?  Yes.— And  a  medical  man,  the  doctor,  was  sent  for? 
Yes.— Did  you  notice  her  after  she  was  put  upon  the  bed  ?  Yes ;  I  went  into  the  next  bed 
to  her.— You  remained  up  some  time  after  this  ?  Yes.— Did  you  notice  anything  remark- 
able about  her  after  she  was  put  upon  the  bed  ?  The  nurse  cut  her  clothes  off";  she  nev.er 
moved  after  she  was  put  upon  the  bed'  she  was  just  like  a  poker.— Did  you  notice  her 
hands  ?  No,  I  did  not.— Or  her  feet  ?  No.— Were  you  with  her  when  she  died  ?  1  was 
just  aside  of  her.— Were  you  up,  or  in  bed?  Standing  on  the  floor.— Did  she  say  any- 
thing ?    No,  she  never  spoke  after  she  fell. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

Just  attend  to  me ;  you  are  under  a  mistake  about  the  time ;  how  long  was  it  after  she 
took  the  pills  that  the  symptoms  of  illness  came  upon  her  ?  Well,  I  cannot  rightly  tell  ■ 
it  is  so  long  back ;  from  the  time  that  she  was  carried  to  the  bed  was  three  quariors  ot  an 
hour.— How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  she  took  the  pills  to  the  time  that  she  appeared 
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ill  ?  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour— You  say  the  nurse  was  obliged  to  cut  her  clothes 
oS?  Yes. 

CAROLINE  HICKSON  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

"Were  you,  in  October,  1848,  nurse  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Serjeantson  Smith?  I  was. — 
AVho  now  live  at  Sherborn,  near  Basingstoke  ?  Yes. — \Vere_  you  nurse  there,  or  lady's- 
maid  ?    Nurse  and  lady's-maid. — Were  the  family  at  that  time  residing  near  Eomsey  ? 

They  were.  How  far  from  Uomsey  ?  About  two  miles. — In  Hampshire  ?  In  Hampshire. — 

On  tlie  30th  of  October  in  that  year,  1848,  was  Mrs.  Serjeantson  Smith  unwell  ?  She  was 
suffering  from  weakness. — -Was  there  a  Mr.  Joues,  a  druggist,  in  Romsey,  with  whom  you 
dealt  for  drugs?  There  was. — Had  a  prescription  been  sent  to  Mr.  Jones  to  make  up  for 
Mrs.  Smith  Yes. — Do  you  remember  the  medicine  being  brought  back  from  Mr.  Jones  ? 
Yes. — About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  ?  In  the  afternoon,  about  6  o'clock. — In  what 
form  of  medicine  was  it  ?    A  mixture. 

•  Lord  Campbell. — A  mixture  in  a  bottle  ?  Yes. 

TAt.  James. — Did  you  see  your  mistress  take  it ?  I  did. — How  much  did  she  take? 
About  half  a  wine-glass. — As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  about  what  time  was  it;  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  evening?  In  the  morning. — On  the  following  morning  ?  On  the 
following  morning.- — About  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  that  she  took  it,  as  near  as 
you  can  remember?  About  5  or  10  minutes  past  7.— It  was  in  her  bed-room?  It  was 
in  her  bed-room. — Now,  having  given  her  that  medicine,  you  left  the  room  probably? 
I  did.— How  soon  afterwards  were  you  alarmed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell?  About  5 
minutes,  or  it  might  be  10. — When  you  went  into  your  mistress's  room  in  what  state  did 
you  find  her  ;  what  first  attracted  your  attention  ?  I  thought  she  had  fainted  ;  she  was 
leaning  upon  a  chair. — Was  she  up  or  in  bed?  From  the  bed. — In  her  night-dress? 
In  her  night-dress. — What  did  you  find  ;  just  describe  it  ?  She  appeared  to  suffer  from 
what  I  thought  spasms. — You  ran  down  and  sent  the  coachman  into  Mr.  Taylor's  the 
surgeon  ?  I  did. — You  then  returned  to  your  mistress's  room  ?  Yes. — Now  when  you 
returned  did  you  find  some  of  the  other  servants  in  your  mistress's  room  ?  I  did. — Assist- 
ing to  support  her?  Upon  the  floor. — She  was  lying  upon  the  floor?  Yes. — What  did 
you  notice  that  she  was  doing  ?  She  screamed  very  much. — Loudly  ?  Loudly,  but  did 
not  open  her  teeth.— Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  her  arms  or  legs  ?    She  asked 

me  to  have  them  pulled  straight — Did  you  take  hold  of  her  arms  or  legs?    Yes.  In 

what  state  did  you  find  them  ?  Drawn  up  very  much.— What  did  she  say  then  to  you  ; 
what  did  you  do?  She  still  screamed  as  if  in  great  agony.— Did  you  throw  some  water 
over  her;  did  she  request  some  water  to  be  thrown  over  her?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  she  request  it ?    Yes. — And  you  did  so?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — You  say  her  arms  and  legs  were  drawn  up  veiy  much?  Yes.— Did  you 
notice  her  feet?  They  were  turned  inwards.— Did  you  put  hot  water  to  her  feet ^'  I 
did.— A  bottle  of  hot  water  ?  A  bottle  of  hot  water.— Had  that  any  effect  in  relaxin"-"  the 
feet  ?  None  at  all.— Shortly  before  she  died  did  she  make  any  request  of  you  to  do 
somethmg  with  her?  She  said  she  felt  easier  a  short  time  before  she  died.— Before  she 
died,  the  last  words  she  uttered,  did  she  say  anything  to  you  ?  "  Turn  me  over  "— 
Did  you  turn  her  over ?  Yes,  I  did.— She  was  lying  on  the  floor  ?  She  was  lying  on  the 
floor.— And  how  shortly  after  she  said  to  you  "  turn  me  over,"  did  she  die?  In  a  verv 
few  minutes.— Did  she  die  tranquilly  after  you  turned  her  over  ?  Very  quietly  —You  sav 
It  was  very  shortly  before  she  died  that  she  said  "  turn  me  over  ?"  Yes.-Was  she  conscious 
did  she  know  you  during  the  whole  time?  Quite  well.— She  addressed  you  and  knew 
you  ?  Yes,  quite  weil.-Now  from  the  time  that  you  gave  her  by  mistake,  the  sur-eon 
sent  It  by  mistake,  this  medicine  that  morning,  what  was  about  the  time  until  she  died'v  T 
thmk  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.-I  think  you  said  it  was  about  from  5  to  10  mimitet 
after  you  had  g>ven  her  the  medicine  before  the  bell  rang?  About  that  time.-About 
how  much  of  the  medicine  did  she  take  in  the  glass  ?    About  half  a  wiueglassful. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
•    The  .';  or  10  minutes  that  you  speak  of,  was  that  after  taking  the  medicine?  Yes 
after  taking  the  med.cme.-From  the  time  you  saw  her  in  the  fpasms  when  you  we.e 
called  up,  could  she  after  that  at  a  1  sit  up?    No  not  all  — When  vn„  ^■r.A^  ^  T 
straighten  her  limbs,  I  presume  it  was  when  she  waf  in  the  paroxims  tJe^^^^^^^^ 
paroxysms?    Yes.-What  was  the  effect  of  the  cold  water?    She  did  no  Lm fo  t'^,"^ 
any  notice  of  it.-Was  she  then  in  the  paroxysms'    Yes  -  How  lonl  fi?c  i   t    .  ^f^'^ 
gether?   She  only  seemed  easy  for  a  ve'^-y  sho'rt  time  before  h  r  deftlf    wt  "f ' 
tinual  recurring  fit  ?    Continuous.-  It  lasted  about  an  ho ur  ?    About  anlo^.  nr  ? 
and  a  quarter.-Were  her  teeth  clenched  during  the  whole  time  ?    Quite  dose  " 
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Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
You  say  it  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter  ;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  fit  lasted 
hour  and  a  quarter?    From  the  time  I  cave  her  the  mndlr-inn  ,,.t;i  ctTZkIi  ^\.^}^^. 


an 

low  soon 

went  in  in  about  five  or  ten 

,.roo  V      1  ^  ,        .    ---^'^  ^'""^  ^'0™  the  fit  cominc-  on  stiff?  She 

Mras  only  relieved  for  a  very  short  time—How  long  before  her  death  ? 
nutes.— Was  she  conscious  all  the  while?    Quite  conscious. 


■    1      .1  ■  -V,- S'^^'-' ™<^'J'cine  until  she  died.— H 

after -j-ou  gave  her  the  medicine  did  the  fit  come  on?  I 

minutfts  after  that.— Was  she  all  the  whole 


A  very  few  mi- 


Mr.  FEANCIS  TAYLOR  sworn.- Examined  by  Mr.  Welsby. 
I  believe  you  are  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Romsey  ? 
ir  1848?    1  was.— Did  you  attend  Mrs.  Serjeantson  S 


year  1848?  1  was.-Did  you  attend  Mrs.  Serjeantson  Smith ?  I  did.-Do  you  re- 
member being  summoned 'to  her  house  one  morning,  and  on  i;oing  there  you  found 
her  dead  ?  Yes,  I  do.— About  what  time  in  the  morning  did  you  get  there  ?  Soon  after 
between  eight  and  nine  o  clock.-I  believe  the  body  was  lying  on  the  floor  by  the  bed- 
side ?  The  body  was  lying  on  the  floor  between  the  bed  and  some  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  corner— Did  you  observe  in  what  state  the  limbs  were  ?  They  were  pointed  out  by 
Caroline  Hickson.— Did  you  observe  them  ?  The  hands  were  very  much  contracted. 
Lord  Campbell. — The  hands  were  clenched?    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  W%.— And  the  legs?  The  feet  were  contracted,  turned  inwards;  the  soles  of 
the  feet  were  hollowed  up. 

Lord  Campbell.— The  sole  and  the  heel  were  curved  ?  The  toes  were  contracted  and 
the  sole  hollowed  up. 

Mr.  l'Fe?s6?/.— Unnaturally  so?  Quite  so;  remarkably.— Did  that  appear  to  have 
been  from  recent  spasmodic  action  ?  Yes,  I  should  suppose  so ;  and  the  inner  edge  of 
each  foot  was  turned  up;  the  "foot  was  twisted.— Did  you  observe  whether  there  was  any 
extraordinary  rigidity  about  the  limbs  ?    They  were  remarkably  stiff'. 

Lord  Campbell. — "Was  the  body  still  warm  ?    It  was  still  warm. 

Mr.  Welshy. — And  the  limbs  were  remai-kably  stiff?  They  were. — Did  you  observe 
the  eyelids  ?  Yes  ;  the  eyelids  were  totally  adherent  almost  to  the  eyeballs.— I  believe 
the  druggist  who  macle  up  the  prescriptions  for  the  family  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Jones  ?  He  was.— -Did  you  see  him  shortly  afterwards  running  up  to  the  house  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  ?  I  did. — Did  you  subsequently  make  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation ?  I  did. — Had  you  ordered  any  prescription  for  this  lady  on  the  day  before  ?  No, 
I  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time. — How  long  after  death  did  you  make  the  post-mortem 
examination  ?  I  think  it  was  three  days  after.  At  that  time  did  the  contraction  of  the 
feet  continue?  The  contraction' did  continue  of  the  feet,  but  it  was  gone  o3"  somewhat 
from  the  rest  of  the  body. — Did  you  make  a  post-mortem  examination  ?  Yes  ;  that  was 
somewhat  the  position  of  the  hands  three  days  after  death  (describing). 

Lord  Campbell. — Semi-bent  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Welsby. — Did  you  find  any  trace  of  disease  in  the  body  ?  Not  any. — Li  what 
condition  did  you  find  the  heart  ?  Contracted,  and  perfectly  empty :  I  wish  to  say  also 
that  all  the  large  arteries  leading  to  the  heart  were  quite  empty,  and  the  blood  was  fluid. 
— Did  you  subsequently  analyse  the  medicine  of  which  she  had  taken  a  part?  I  did, 
with  Mr.  Randall  of  Southampton. — -"What  did  you  find  it  contained  ?  A  large  quantitj- 
of  strychnia  undissolved. — You  say  a  large  quantity  ;  can  you  say  how  much  ?  I  know 
it  originally  contained  nine  grains,  of  which  Mrs.  Smith  had  taken  one-third,  so  that 
there Vere  six  grains  left  in  the  bottle. — Did  you  take  out  the  stomach  and  bowels? 
Yes. — Did  you  make  an  examination  of  them  to  ascertain  whether  you  could  find  any 
poison  ?  A  very  general  one,  the  truth  was  so  apparent  of  her  having  taken  poison  in 
an  easier  manner. 

The  Attorney-General. — Did  you  find  any?  Yes,  as  far  as  it  went;  the  examination 
was  not  satisfactory,  sufficient  for  me  to  swear  to :  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  rough  test 
that  we  tried ;  we  did  not  attend  to  that,  because  we  had  plenty  of  proof  without  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
Does  it  not  constantly  happen  in  the  cases  of  death  by  ordinary  convulsions  that  the 
body  in  various  parts  of  it  is  very  much  distorted  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  it,  sliows  after 
death. — Does  not  the  body  remain  in  ordinary  cases  of  death  in  the  position  in  which  the 
deceased  was  at  the  time  of  death  ?  As  a  general  rjiile,  I  should  say  not ;  1  should  think  not 
after  death.— I  think  we  have  learnt  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that  it  is  usual  to  lay 
out  a  body  verv  .soon  after  death,  immediately  after  death ;  supposing  that  not  to  be 
done,  does  not  the  body  stiffen  ;  does  not  the  riyur  mortis  set  in,  and  continue  the  corpse  in 
the  attitude  in  which  the  man  dies?  Yes,  one  or  two  limbs  would  remain;  if  an  arm 
-as  left  across  the  chest  it  would  stiffen  so.— If  the  hand  were  clenched  when  the  man 
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died  it  would  continue  so  ?  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  sufficiently  as  to  those 
facts'  —It  may  well  be  that  corpses  are  so  constantly  laid  out  regularly,  that  in  your  ex- 
perience it  may  just  have  happened  ?  There  was  a  difficulty  in  laying  out  this  body  ;  the 
ankles  were  tied  with  some  bandage,  some  handkerchief,  to  keep  them  together. 

Lord  Campbell— That  you  observed  ?  Yes  ;  I  forget  what  the  bandage  was  ;  the 
toes  wished  to  turn  inwards,  and  tliey  had  to  fasten  them.  I  am  speaking  now  from  a 
recollection  of  eight  years.— The  handkerchief  was  employed  for  what  purpose  ?  To  bind 
the  ankles  together. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — You  opeued  the  body ;  where  did  you  commence  in  opening  the 
body  ?  The  thorax  and  abdomen. — Did  you  then  open  the  head  ?  Not  until  after  we 
had  finished  the  examination  of  the  trunk. — Did  you  take  out  the  intestines  ?  Part  of  the 
intestines  ;  the  upper  intestines. 

Ke-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  examined  the  spinal  cord. — ^No. 

CHARLES  BROXAM  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Huddleston. 

Were  you  apprentice  to  Mr.  Jones  in  1848  ?  I  was. — A  chemist  at  Romsey  ?  He 
was. — 1  bt'lieve  you  were  his  only  apprentice  ?  Yes. — He  has  since  died  ?  Yes. — Do 
you  remember  a  prescription  coming  to  be  made  up  for  Mrs.  Serjeantson  Smith  ?  I 
do. — I  believe  it  was  a  mixture  of  salicine,  orange-pee],  and  water?  It  was. — ^Where 
was  the  salicine  kept  ?  On  a  high  shelf. — -In  a  small  bottle  ?  In  a  small  bottle. — 
Upon  the  same  shelf  was  there  a  bottle  of  strychnia  ?  Yes. — And  there  was  a  mistake 
made,  I  believe,  in  the  strychnia  for  the  salicine  ?    There  was. 

Lord  Campbeli^. — The  error  was  by  mistaking  the  two  medicines?  Yes. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  is  right  to  ask  you,  it  was  not  done  by  you  ;  I  will  ask 
you  that  for  your  own  sake ;  it  was  not  your  mistake,  but  your  poor  master's'?  Yes. — 
And  he  destroyed  himself  afterwards  ?  Yes. 

JANE  WITHAM  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
In  March  last  were  you  in  attendance  on  a  lady  who  died  ?  Yes. 
Lord  Campbell. — You  need  not  mention  the  lady's  name. 

Mr.  James. — Do  you  remember  her  taking  some  medicine?  Yes. — Do  you  remember 
after  her  taking  that  medicine  she  became  ill  ?  Yes. — When  she  was  first  taken  ill, 
what  did  she  complain  of  to  you  ?  Of  her  back.— What  did  she  complain  of  in  her 
back  ?  She  said  "  Will  you  come  to  my  back  ?"— Did  you  attend  upon  her,  and  go  to  her 
back?  Yes,  I  did.— What  did  you  observe?  Her  head  was  thrown  back,  and  I  could 
not  get  at  her  back.— Was  she  in  bed  ?  Yes.— Did  you  observe  any  twitching  ?  Yes, 
she  had  twitchings  of  the  ankles. — What  did  you  observe  about  her  ?  Her  eyes  were 
drawn  aside  and  staring,  and  when  I  put  my  hand  in  front  of  her  she  jumped  up  : 
they  did  not  at  all  relax  their  rigidity.— Do  not  mention  the  name :  but  in  your  presence 
did  she  request  her  husband  to  rub  her  ?  r 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  must  beg  my  friend  not  to  ask  these  questions. 

Mr.  James.— Did  she  make  any  request  to  her  husband  about  her  legs  ?  No  —Or 
her  arms?  No ;  not  at  that  time.— When  was  it  that  you  first  observed,  or  when  did 
She  farst  complain  of  being  ill  in  this  way?  On  the  25th  of  February.— When  did  she 
die  On  the  1st  of  March.— Now,  after  these  attacks  of  which  she  complained,  did  she 
get  better  before  they  came  on  again  ?  Yes.— Had  she  several  attacks  ?  I  saw  them  • 
one  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  a  slight  one  on  Friday,  and  one  on  Saturday 
Did  she  die  on  the  Saturday  ?  She  died  on  the  Saturday.-When  was  the  first  attack  ? 
?s^h    ThTf  on -Wednesday  the  27  th,  the  third  on  Thursday  the 

fml'^J.U  .  t'!  ^""^  "'J  ^u'^''^  ^  ^"'■y  '^'S^^  one.-And  died  Saturday  ;  about  what 
aT2Z  ?    yH  ^^""^t  ^  q^^-'t^r  P^^st  8,  and  she  died  at  20  minutes  to  11. 

\l  between  these  attacks,  was  she  at  times  better?    Yes -And 

composed?    Yes  ;  she  was  up  on  the  Saturday afternoon.-Without  asking  you  what  she 

eeS'lv'-  °  I,'*  '°^."T  f  «'<:^«.^"^«1^«.  ^an  you  tell  us  what  she  ^corp  lhied  of 
geneially  in  those  attacks?  Prmcipally  a  pricking  in  her  lees  and  twitchino-  nf  tZ 
muscles  in  the  hands,  and  she  compared  thim  to  f  galvan  c  sfocl^  she  S  L^^^^^ 
Srh'^T  r  else.-NoV,  during  any  of  these  at  acks,  did  yoj  hea  S 

Xed-^Sh  on  ^-SS  and  arms  ?    Yes,  she  wishel  them  to  be 

„  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

You  have  told  my  learned  friend  she  requested  her  husband  to  rub  her  arms  and  le-s  ? 
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day  ?-At  any  time  when  tL  spasm's  4"  s'tr^rujon  her^"  ^^'s  upo;!  T  L^"'  f*"" 
Were  the  spasms  stronger  upou  her  on  the  Satm-,1  v  i     /      .i    ^  ?      ■  Saturday.— 
stronge.-.-What  day  .vfs  it  ^he  asL  to  t  rubtcl  /     v:ry"U':xcipt  o^Tt!  r 
Now.  she  asked  to  be  rubbed  :  ,vere  her  limbs  extended  ?  Yel-S y  Yef-O?^ 
Sa  urday,  dunug  the  intervals  between  the  spasms,  did  she  ask  to  be  ruhb.^d  ?  i 
(lid  not  sp  ak  but  once  or  twice  during  the  Sa  urdav  -Diu  inftLlntL  nU  ^L      '  '''^ 

me  spasms  i'    JNot  on  the  Saturday  ;  she  had  a  draught  civen  her  di,nn,T  th«  «  * 

Bot  on  the  Saturday?    No;  her  nfomh  was  quite  cloid.J^Ifter  deatr^^  "er  bo^^^^^^ 
les:  I  did  not  stay  long  in  the  house  after  her  death  •  I  left  it  immldlVtX^  n^^^^ 
mean  within  a  few  minutes  ?    Yes,  10  minutes  -Did  sht  .nLlr     °iediately  -Do  you 
Saturday  ?     From  about  half  an  hour  to  an  W  I  tlln  c  sheTas  insensibl^^^^^^ 
of  the  day  was  that?    From  a  quarter  past  8  till  after  g.-Ho^  ouf ^^^^^^^^^ 
The  remainder  of  that  time  she  did  not  speak.-You  say  she  did  not  speak    have  v^^ 
ai.y  reason  to  think  that  she  was  conscious  ?    Her  eyes  were  so  fixed  we  cou  d  not  tell 
whether  she  was  sensible  pr  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 
On  the  Saturday  before  she  died  were  the  spasms  more  violent  than  the  other  fits 
which  she  had  had  ?    A  great  deal.-Were  they  of  the  same  kind,  though  more  violent  ? 

Mr.  GEORGE  MORLEY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Welsiy. 
I  believe  you  are  a  surgeon  ?  1  am.— Were  you  the  medical  attendant  upon  the  lady 
to  whom  the  last  witness  alluded?  I  was.— Had  you  been  attending  her  for  some  time 
ije fore  her  death  for  a  functional  derangement?  For  about  two  months.— Now  do  you 
remember  seeing  her  on  the  Monday  before  her  death  ?  I  do.— Did  you  then  observe  any 
peculiarity  about  the  body  ?  She  was  lying  in  bed  apparently  comfortable  :  whilst  by  her 
bedside  I  observed  several  convulsive  twitchings  of  her  arms. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  were  standing  by  her  bedside  ?  I  was  standing  by  her  bed- 
side. 

Mr.  Wclshi/.—WeTe  they  slight  or  strong?  They  were  slight;  she  had  recovered 
from  a  more  severe  attack. 

Lord  Campbell. — She  told  you  so  ?    She  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Wclsby. — I  believe  you  referred  them  at  that  time  in  jjour  own  mind  to  hysteria  ? 
Y'es. — And  you  altered  your  medicine  in  consequence?  I  did — Did  the  same  symptoms 
continue  upon  other  days  in  that  week  ?  I  saw  them  once  again  during  the  week. — On 
which  dny  ;  do  you  remember  ?  I  think  on  Thursday  :  I  am  not  sure  whether  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday. — Do  you  remember  seeing  her  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  day  on 
which  she  died  ?  I  saw  her  on  Saturday. — About  what  hour  was  that  ?  The  middle  of 
the  day :  I  am  not  sui-e  of  the  hour. — She  was  apparently  better  then,  was  she  not?  Much 
better. — In  a  composed  state  ?  Quite  in  a  composed  state. — Did  she  complain  to  you  of  au 
attack  that  she  had  had  in  the  night?  She  did. — What  description  did  she  give  you  of 
it  ?  She  spoke  of  pain  and  spasms,  affections  of  the  back  and  neck. — What  kind  of  affec- 
tion ?  Spasmodic :  we  may  use  the  term  shoe/:  in  describing  it. — Is  that  the  whole  of 
what  she  told  you  about  it?  In  substance. — Now,  were  you  sent  for  on  the  Saturday 
night  hastily  ?  I  was. — I  believe  another  medical  gentleman  went  with  you  ?  Dr. 
Hobson. — I  believe  when  you  got  there  you  were  met  with  the  announcement  that  she 
was  dead?  Yes. — Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  the  dead  body  was?  We  did. — Did 
you  look  at  it  ?  We  looked  generally,  but  made  no  particular  examination.— Did  you  on 
the  Monday,  in  company  with  another  medical  gentleman,  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion ?  Yes. — First  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  find  in  any  part  of  the  body  any  disease 
which  could  account  for  death  ?  None  whatever.— Were  there  any  emissions  ?  No.— Or 
any  wound  or  sore  ?  No  wound  or  sore  except  the  place  where  a  mustard  poultice  had 
been  placed. — Did  you  observe  any  particular  expression  about  the  countenance  ?  A 
peculiar  expression  of  anxiety.— Did  you  observe  anytliing  extraordinary  about  the 
hands?  The  hands  were  semi-bent,  the  fingers  curved.— And  about  the  feet?  llie  feet 
were  strongly  arched.— Did  you  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
tents for  the  purpose  of  dot'icting,  if  you  coukl,  the  presence  of  poison  ?  Yes,  we  dul.— 
I  believe  you  applied  several  colour-tests,  as  tiiey  are  called  ?  Yes.— \V  ill  you  describe 
them  shortly?  I  may  generally  say  nitric  acid,  followed  by  proto-chloride  of  tin  ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  followed  by  chloride  of  potash  in  the  liquid  and  also  in  the  solid  state— Are 
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tiiose  the  proper  chemical  tests  to  be  applied  to  defect  thepresenceof  strychnia  ?  I  believe 
those  are  the  best :  they  are  not  the  whole ;  but  those  are  the  best. — Did  they  in  each  case 
produce  the  proper  precipitate  ?  We  produced  the  appearance  characteristic  of  strychnia, 
— On  each  occasion?  On  each  occasion. — Did  you  afterwaids  make  experiments  by 
administering  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  animals?  Yes,  we  did,  more  by 
inoculation  than  by  administering.  —  What  animals  did  you  use?  Two  mice,  two 
rabbits,  and  one  guinea-pig:  we  inoculated  with  the  stuff  taken  from  the  stomach:  I 
should  say  that  was  after  the  separation  of  the  strychnine  by  chemical  analysis. 

Lord  Campbell. — Without  any  addition  ?    Except  the  materials  used  in  tlie  analysis. 

Mr.  Wflsby.- — What  result  did  you  observe?  We  observed  in  each  of  the  animals  more 
or  less  of  the  effects  usually  produced  by  the  poison  strychnia  ?  Will  you  describe  them? 
General  uneasiness,  difficult  breathing,  convulsions  of  the  tetanic  kind,  muscular  rigidity, 
reaching  backwards,  especially  of  the  head  and  neck,  a  violent  stretching  of  the  legs:  that 
followed  in  four  of  the  animals:  in  one  in  two  minutes. — AVhieh  was  that?  The  rabbit, 
anotlier  in  five  minutes,  and  in  the  fourth  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour,  fifty-five  minutes. 
— In  the  fourth ;  you  have  only  described  three  at  present  ?  The  guinea-pig  suffer  ed  but 
slightly  at  first,  and  that  animal,  having  been  left,  was  found  dead  afterwards  the  next 
day  ;  the  fifth  animal,  a  rabbit,  exhibited  very  strongly  marked  symptoms  of  strychnia 
poison;  it  lay  apparently  dead  for  a  while,  but  it  recovered  entirely. — And  did  you 
observe  in  the  case  of  any  of  those  animals  whether  the  muscular  rigidity  continued  after 
death  ? — It  continued  after  death  without  any  intermission :  there  was  an  interval  of  relaxa- 
tion, but  immediately  after  death  the  muscles  became  very  rigid. — You  mean  more  so 
than  at  the  rigor  mortis  ?  Y^es. — Now  did  you  afterwards  make  a  similar  series  of  experi- 
ments on  some  animals  with  strychnia  itself?  We  did,  a  great  many.^ — In  a  solid  or  in 
a  liquid  form  ?  In  both  forms. — And  were  the  symptoms  and  the  results  generally  the 
same  as  those  you  have  described  in  the  case  of  the  animals  ?  Exactly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
Had  you  occasion,  Mr.  Morley,  to  observe  in  the  case  that  you  have  been  mentioning 
the  recurrence,  of  the  spasms  when  the  patient  was  touched  ?    The  animals  or  the  patient  ? 
— The  patient.    No,  I  did  not  see  the  patient  during  any  severe  attack. — Did  you  observe 
that  with  the  animals? — I  liave  frequently. 

Lord  Campbeli..— When  touched  it  brings  on  the  spasms?  Yes,  it  brings  on  the 
spasms. 

Mr.  Grove.— A  very  marked  symptom,  is  it  not?  A  very  marked  symptom,* in 
animals  very  striking.— Like  a  galvanic  shock  directly  you  touch-the  animal  that  has 
been  poisoned  ?  Yes,  they  give  a  sudden  start,  and  it  passes  into  a  severe  spasm  —Did 
you  see  in  the  patient  that  you  have  described  to  us,  was  she  during  the  period  of  the 
time  that  you  saw  her  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ?  Not  at  all.— Not  at  all  during  the  time 
that  you  saw  her  ?  No  not  at  all.^he  could  not  swallow,  I  believe  ?  When  I  saw  her 
she  could  swallow  -When  was  that  ?  During  the  wt^ek.-Did  you  see  her  during  the 
severe  periods  of  the  attack  ?  I  did  not.-Have  y  ou  got  here  your  minutes  of  the  post- 
mortem ?  I  have  not.,  I  have  a  copy.-I  will  ask  a  few  questions,  probably  you  will 
lecollect  enough  to  tell  me,  as  to  the  post-mortem  examination  :  the  lungs,  I  believe,  were 
congested  Yes  -Very  much  congested  ?  Very  much  congested.-Wa;  there  a  bloodv 
serum  ,„  the  pencardium  surrounding  the  heart  ?    In  a  small  quantity  there  was.-And 

Ye^th^eJ  w^e  Sk^S.'^'"^  '  ''^"^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^'^  their  colour  •} 

The  Attorney-General.— GenersMy  of  the  whole  body  ?    The  muscles  generally 
Lord  Campbell.— You  mean  the  flesh  ?    Y'es,  the  flesh. 


a.r,^I\  ^'■°^'v.-^as  there  a  large  amount  of  bloody  serous  effusion  over  the  brain  ?  A 
tt'LTZ'^'J  T^''?'!^y:^y  large.-Were  there  large  quantities  of  redXid  it 


gcJeT?'^YZrc'^;7:Ses^^^^  ^^'"^^  --^^  ^-PP-^  -sthat  much  con 


judge  whether  there  had  been  nJch  blood  in  the  heart  from  XVf?'  ^'f'''~Com  you 
^ro^l^^^aS^-^'      ^iglU  have  flowed  ^ :nL:^^Z: 
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Y..^7,i  ^^r^Ki^r"^"'',  "P'^""}        ^^'""^         ^""^  ^  good  deal  of  blood  flowed  out? 

n  Wood-vessels  supp  ying  the  liead;  a  part  of  that  might  come  from  the 
heart.— Do  you  mean  during  the  dissection  ?    During  the  dissection. 

Mr.  Grove  — That  would  prevent  you  having  an  opportunity  of  judging  properly 
whethei-  the  heart  was  full  or  empty,  opening  the  headfirst?  It  would  make  it  uncer- 
tain;  that  might  partially  empty  the  heart.— Have  you  examined  the  hearts  of  animals 
J^f,}^°'^u  strychnia  ?    A  great  many  times.— Is  not  the  heart  generally 

lull  ?  Ihe  right  side  is  generally  full.— What  is  the  longest  time  in  animals  at  which 
you  have  perceived  the  first  effect  of  the  poison  to  come  on  after  it  has  been  taken  ?  In 
the  guinea-pig  we  observed  no  severe  effects  for  several  hours.— I  was  not  speaking  of  the 
animals  on  this  occasion  where  you  took  from  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  but  where  you 
have  administered  strychnia  itself  to  the  animals  ?    Prom  one  to  two  hours. 

Lord  Campbell. — In  what  shape  have  you  administered  it  ?  Pure  strychnia  mixed 
with  food  and  foi  ced  down  its  throat  in  a  solid  state. — You  made  your  experiments  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Nunneley  ?  I  did.— Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  seen  a 
case  in  which  there  has  been  as  long  as  an  hour  ?  My  impression  is  so.— Have  you  any 
case  ?  I  have  not  the  notes  with  me. — Can  you  speak  with  any  certainty  ?  Some  ani- 
mals lived  several  hours. — I  am  speaking  as  to  the  effect  coming  on  after  the  poison  has 
been  taken  ?  I  think  in  some  animals  the  interval  has  been  an  hour. — Have  those  animals 
been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nunneley?  Some  of  them  were  frogs. — Progs,  I  believe, 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  ?  They  are  slower  in  taking  it. — They  are  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals and  differ,  though  in  other  respects  the  symptoms  are  the  same  ?  Yes. — You  dis- 
covered strychnia  by  all  the  tests  that  you  applied?  Yes;  by  all  the  tests,  with  more  or 
less  distiuctness.-T-Have  you  in  animals  detected  it  where  you  have  searched  for  it,  where 
you  have  known  it  to  be  administered ?  Yes. — In  all  cases?  I  speak  doubtfully  ;  in  Ae 
or  two  cases  I  should  feel  a  doubt,  but  in  almost  all  cases  I  have  discovered  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — On  examination  of  the  body  of  the  animal?  On  analyzing 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Grove. — In  one  or  two  you  speak  doubtfully  ?  In  one. — Was  that  a  case  in  which 
you  had  some  doubt  whether  strychnia  had  been  taken  or  not?  We  were  sure  that 
strychnia  had  been  administered,  our  doubt  was  whether  it  had  reached  the  stomach  ;  in 
that  case  I  may  say  there  were  appearances  which  a  sanguine  eye  might  say  were  not 
strychnine. — You  did  not  consider  it  quite  satisfactory  ?  Not  quite  satisfactory. — How 
long  after  death  have  you  detected  strychnia  in  the  stomach?  Nearly  two  months. — And 
after  decomposition  Ijas  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent;  is  that  so?  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

What  quantity,  Mr.  Morley,  have  you  given  to  the  animals  which  you  have  killed,  and 
afterwards  have  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ?  The  quantities  under  a  grain 
to  two  or  three  grains. — When  you  say  under  a  grain,  nearly  a  grain  ?  Between  half  a 
grain  and  a  grain. — From  that  to  two  grains?  Yes. — In  what  sort  of  animals?  Cats, 
rabbits,  dogs.— How  much  did  you  give  to  the  dog  ?  The  general  dose  is  from  a  grain  to 
two.— That  is  quite  sufficient  to  kill  an  animal  ?  Quite  sufficient.— Tell  me  how  does  the 
strychnia  act ;  is  it  taken  up  by  absorbents  and  carried  into  the  blood  ?  I  think  it  acts  on 
the  nei-ves ;  but  a  part  may  be  taken  into  the  blood  also  and  act  through  the  blood.— Do 
you  think  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  immediately  on  its  introduction  into  the  stomach?  In 
part.— But  it  is  absorbed,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  absorbed.— What  parts  of  these  animals  did  you 
search  to  find  the  strychnia,  or  the  presence  of  strychnia  ?  Generally  in  the  stomach ;  in 
one  case  elsewhere.— Where  did  you  search  in  the  other  case  ?  Under  the  skin :  in  that 
case  we  had  inoculated  the  animal.— I  am  speaking  where  it  was  administered  inter- 
nally :  there  you  searched  the  stomach  ?  Yes.— Would  not  that  which  you  found  in  the 
stomach  be  that  which  was  there  in  excess  beyond  that  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
system?  It  would.-Then  if  I  understand  you  rightly  I  may  draw  this  lufei-ence  tiom 
what  you  said  ;  tell  me  if  I  am  right  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — No  ;  I  object  to  that. 

The  Attorney-General.— 1  am  going  to  put  a  very  legitimate  question ;  is  this  your 
opinion,  that  the  poison  being  a  portion  of  it  taken  into  the  system  

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  allow  that.  _        -f      t  ■ 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-He  may  propound  an  hypothesis,  and  ask  the  witness  it  that  is 
correct.  '  .  ..  i„_ 

Mr.  Scrjeant^  Shce.-M.y  friend  cannot  submit  a  theory  to  the  witness ;  it  comes  under 

^ltr?cLTprLL.-He  must  not  draw  the  inference  from  the  facts  he  states,  but  he 
may  state  facts  hypothetically. 
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The  Aitoniey-Gencral.—Conli  it  be  that  that  which  was  absorbed  into  the  system, 
leaving  a  portion  in  the  stomach,  could  affect  tlie  system  and  produce  the  tetanic  symptoms 
and  death,  leaving  the  portion  iu  the  stomach  which  had  not  come  into  operation  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Do  not  ajiswer  the  question.  I.  submit  it  is  a  leading  question, 
and'  suggests  the  answer. 

Lord  Campdell. — It  is  objectionable. 

The  Attorney-General.— Yon  say  that  which  would  be  found  in  the  stomach  would  be 
that  in  excess  after  the  residue  had  been  absorbed  in  the  system ;  what  operation  has  that 
which  is  absorbed  into  the  system  ?  The  operation  of  poison.— Sufficiently  to  destroy 
life?  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — It  has  that  operation,  and  leaves  some  in  excess  ?  I  wish  to 
say  that  is  rather  my  opinion  from  theory  than  what  I  could  prove. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  am  asking  your  opinion  as  a  scientific  man  ;  I  will  ask  your 
reason  in  a  moment. 

Lord  Campbell. — With  regard, to  the  excess  ?  That  remains  iu  the  stomach ;  it  is 
inactive. 

The  Attorney-General. — That  would  produce  no  operation,  that  which  remains  in  the 
stomach  in  excess  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  strychnia  may  not  lie  in  the  stomach  and  act 
prejudicially  without  being  absorbed :  I  think  it  is  an  open  question. — Suppose  the 
minimum  quantity  administered  which  being  absorbed  into  the  system  would  be  capable 
of  operating  to  the  destruction  of  life,  would  you  expect  to  find  any  in  the  stomach  then  ? 
I  should  expect  sometimes  to  fail. — I  have  only  a  question  or  two  to  ask  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  appearance  that  you  found  on  the  post-mortem  examination  ;  you  told  my 
laftrned  friend  that  you  found  some  eifusion  of  bloody  serous  matter  on  the  braiu,  and  also 
some  appreciable  quantity  of  red  fluid  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  so  on  ; 
pray,  in  your  opinion,  if  death  resulted  from  a  series  of  minute  doses  of  this  poison  admi- 
nistered for  a  space  of  several  days,  would  the  appearances  be  likely  to  be  different  after 
death  from  what  they  would  be  supposing  death  was  produced  rapidly  by  oiae  dose  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Is  not  that  a  leading  question? 

The  Attorney-General. — I  do  not  know  bow  else  I  am  to  put  it. 

I  think  it  would  in  some  degree  ;  but  I  should  rather  connect  these  appearances  with 
the  lengthened  and  protracted  final  struggle. — Yow  mean  the  struggle  on  the  last  day  ? 
Yes.— May  I  take  this  to  be  your  answer,  that  you  would  expect  a  different  result  

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  must  object  to  this. 

The  Attorney-General.— Would  you  expect  a  different  state  of  phenomena  on  a  post- 
mortem examination  where  the  patient  died  after  a  brief  struggle?    Certainly.  In  this 

case  did  you  find  on  the  post-mortem  examination  fluidity  of  the  blood  ?  The  blood  was 
fluid. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  on  this  new 
matter  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — Y'es,  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Is  it  your  theory  that  in  the  act  of  poisoning  the  poison  is  ab- 
sorbed and  ceases  to  exist  as  poison,  as  strychnia  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  •  I  have 
thought  much  upon  that  question ;  I  am  not  decided  in  my  own  mind ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  so. 

Lord  Campbell.— Does  strychnia  when  absorbed  into  the  system  undergo  a  chemical 
change?  A  part  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system  and  midergo  a  chemical  change  and 
a  part  may  remain  in  the  stomach  unaltered.  ' 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee —What  chemical  reason  can  you  give  for  your  opinion  that  strychnia 
alter  having  eflected  the  operation  of  poisoning,  ceases  to  be  strychnia  poison  in  the 
blood  ?  My  opmion  rests  on  the  general  principle,  the  general  fact,  that  in  actiu-^  on 
living  bodies  organic  bodies  are  generally  changed;  organic  substances  acting  on  the 
human  body,  such  as  food  ormedicine,  are  frequently  changed  iu  composition.— Do  you  know 
whether  strychnia  has  not  after  effecting  the  operation  of  poisoning,  been  discovered  in  th. 
c^n  'u"  '°        ^^'"^  °^  strychnia  ?    I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  believe  it  pos 

Fnnr'T^I^  . "  "^^'"T  °^  Strychnia  ;  the  component  parts  of  strychnia,  what  are  they  ? 
St^o  you  know  whether  it  can  be  decomposed  by  any  sort  of  putrefying  or 

fermentative  process  ?    I  have  no  fact  to  show  that  it  can,  and  I  doubt  if  it  Lull  ^ 

Mr.  EDWARD  DUKE  MOORE,  sworn.-Examined  by  Mr.  Ifuddkston. 
Were  you  formerly  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  ?    I  was.— Were  you  attendinir  a  nerson 
that  was  suffering  from  paralysis,  with  Dr.  Chambers?    I  was.^A  gentlemfn  ^f  t^e 
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P««erb«ck  ?  Yes.-\yT,en  .vas  that?  I  should  say  about  fifteen  years  ago.- 
Had  you  been  giving  hnn  some  very  small  doses -of  strychnia  /  I  had.-I  believe  hHeft 
EiuonTl  to  B  hron,and  returned  from  there?  L  did.-When  he  came  bL^  from 
of  St  1^  hn?n  '  M  '  ,  """^r  «'^"""'"»'<^''ition  Jou  as  to  his  having  taken  stronger  doses 
dLeV  Yp?  q  ^'^--Now,  m  consequence  of  that,  did  you  give  him  a  Stronger 
dose.-'  Yes.— Stronger  than  you  had  done  formerly?  Yes.-Did  vou  make  ud  the 
medicine  yourself?  I  did.-Cau  you  recollect  wha/ tlie  dose  waJ?^  Yes.-VVha?  M-as 
li  ,  u^'^*  y''""  '''^  took?— No;  tell  us  the  dose  you  made  up.  I  made 
tiiree  draughts  contaimng  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  each.-Did  you  give  one  to  bim  ?  Yes. 
—He  took  one?  lie  to<,k  one.— Were  you  there  when  he  took  it?  Yes,  I  was:  he  re- 
porte.  that  he  had  taken  three-quarters  of  a  grain  during  ihe  time  he  was  at  Brighton: 
iie  had  got  to  that  amonut.— You  say  you  saw  him  take  one  of  the  draughts;  were  yoii 
sent  for  after  he  had  taken  one  of  the  draughts?  No,  I  remained  with  him  some  little 
time.— Were  you  summoned  to  come  to  him  ?  I  left  him,  as  he  said' he  felt  quite  com- 
lortable.— How  long  after  you  had  given  him  the  drauglit  were  you  summoned  to  come 
tliere  ?  I  should  say  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.— When  you  got  there,  in  what  state 
did  you  find  him?  Stiffened  in  every  limb.— How  was  liis  iiead  ?  His  head  was  drawn 
back,  and  screaming,  frequently  requesting  that  we  should  turn  him,  move  him,  and  rub 

1  ^'^^  '    ^'^  '■''^^'^         ^^^^  ^^^^  drawn  back.— What  was 

the  shape  of  his  body  ?  The  ordinary  shape ;  the  spine  was  drawn  back,  the  head  was 
drawn  backwards.— Did  you  try  to  give  him  something?  Yes,  we  did.— What  was  it? 
A  mixture  with  ammonia.— What  did  you  give  it  him  with  ?  A  spoon.— As  you  tried  to 
give  it  him,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  sunpped  at  the  spoon  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  grasp  to 
take  It.— How  long  was  he  suffering  altogether?  I  should  say  three  hours,  more  than 
that  before  we  left  him  safe.— He  lived?  He  did.— He  survived  the  attack?  Yes,  he 
did. — Now,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  was  he  conscious  ?    Perfectly  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shea. 

This  man  recovered ?  Yes,  he  recovered. — How  long  was  be  recovering?  I  should 
say  about  three  hours  from  the  first  commencement ;  from  the  first  time  I  saw  bim  i  I 
should  say  in  three  hours  we  left  him  safe. 

Lord  Campbell. — The  effects  had  gone  from  him  at  the  end  of  three  hours  ?  Yes. 
quite. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Do  jou  mean  the  effect  of  the  spasms  or  the  spasms  ?  The  spasms ; 
the  rigidity  of  muscle  continued  some  time  after  that. — How  loug  ?  I  cannot  say. — 
During  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  ?  During  the  remainder  of  the  day. — And  some 
part  of  the  next  ?  Yes  ;  I  recollect  the  rigidity  of  the  muscle  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  :  first,  his  hands  were  drawn  back  in  this  way  {describing)  •  when  we  had  got  them 
round  and  his  hands  clenched  together,  he  was  much  easier  than  when  drawn  back  with 
the  spine  and  the  feet  in  the  same  way. — After  the  contortions  and  the  rigidity  of  his 
limbs  entirely  ceased,  did  he  still  retain  some  bad  effects  of  the  attack  ?  No,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  he  himself  said,  he  thought  his  paralysis  was  better. — It  was  given  him  for 
paralysis  ?    Yes,  he  had  been  taking  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

Lord  Campbell. — Strychnia  is  given  for  paralysis  ?  Yes.  And  persons  not  afflicted 
with  paralysis  would  not  take  it  ?    1  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Ke-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
It  excites  the  muscles  that  want  to  be  stimulated  ?    It  excites  the  nerves. — ^There  bemg 
in  paralysis  a  want  of  power,  you  stimulate  by  means  of  strychnia  the  nerves  which  act  on 
the  voluntary  muscles  ?  Yes. 

Adjourned  until  Monday,  10-  o'clock. 


FIFTH  DAY'S  TEIAL. 

May  19,  1856. 

Dr.  ALFRED  TAYLOR  sworn.— Examined  "by  ikn  Attorney-General. 
You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians?  I  am.— And  I  believe  Lec- 
turer on  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Hospital?  I  am.— \ou  are  the  author  of  a 
well-known  treatise  on  that  subject?  On  Poisons  and  on  Medical  Junsprndj-r.ce.— Now, 
among  other  poisons,  have  yon  made  the  poison  called  strychnia  the  sul-ject  of  your 
attention  ?  I  have.— It  is  the  produce,  we  undei-stand,  of  the  nux  vomica  ?   It  is.— Is  there 
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also  in  the  nux  vomica  any  poison  of  an  analogous  nature  ?    There  is,  called  bruchsia  -- 
Which  differs  from  it  only  in  point  of  strength  ?    Yes  ;  there  are  some  chemical  ditter- 
inces    What  is  th^  relative  strength  of  the  two  ?    The  whole  quantity  in  nux  vomica  is 
:^ns  k^^nit  to  exc^^^   from  half  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  two  alkalies ;  the  strychnia  predo- 
S^^iates  in  the  bark  and  in  the  root.-Of  the  two  poisons,  wha  is   he  dl<^erence  ?    It  is 
" laUvely  esthnated  from  one-sixth  to  one-twelfth ;  that  is  to  say,  bruchs.a  being  one-sixth  to 
Se^welfth  thTstrength  of  strychnine.-ls  it  sometimes  sold  as  strychnia,  or  mixed  w  th 
Zychn  l?   Most  vai^^ties  of  impure  strychnia  which  aresold  contain  more  or  essbruchsia. 
SoYhat  sinless  you  are  certain  of  the  purity  of  the  articles,  you  may  be  misled  as  to  the 
S^en^th"   Ymi  may.-l  believe  you  have  tried  a  variety  of  experiments  on  animal  life 
with  str;chnia?    I  have.-Have  you  ever  witnessed  an  instance  of  its  action  on  the 
human  subject  ?    I  have  not.— In  bow  many  instances,  as  far  as  you  can  form  an  esti- 
mate have  you  tried  its  effects  on  animal  life  ?    I  think  about  ten  or  twelve  instances  - 
Whai  description  of  animal  have  you  experimented  upon?    Rabbits.- Always  rabbit  ? 
Always  rabbits.— Have  the  symptoms  pioduced  by  the  poison  been  uniform  or  not 
Yes    on  the  whole  very  uniform.— What  quantity  have  you  generally  given.-'  A 
quantity  varying  from  a  half  to  2  grains  and  3  grains  ;  not  less  than  half  a  grain.— Have 
you  found  half  a  grain  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  rabbit  ?    Yes.— In  what  manner 
have  you  given  it ;  in  what  form,  solid  or  liquid  ?    In  a  solid  and  liquid  state— You  have 
also  given  it  in  a  liquid  state  ?    Yes.— Have  you  found  there  was  a  difference  in  the  time 
required  to  show  its  effects  where  you  administered  it  in  the  liquid  and  where  you  admi- 
nistered it  in  the  solid  form?    Yes.— How  long  has  it  generally  taken  on  the  average 
before  it  produced  its  operation  when  given  in  a  fluid  state  ?    In  a  very  few  minutes  ;  two 
or  three  minutes.- And  how  long  when  you  gave  it  in  the  solid  state  ?    In  the  solid  state, 
in  the  form  of  piU  or  bolus,  from  about  six  to  eleven  minutes,  I  think.— Have  you  found 
that  the  time  was  at  all  influenced  by  the  strength  of  the  dose  ?    Yes,  it  is  influenced  by 
the  strength  of  the  dose,  and  also  by  the  strength  of  the  animal.— In  what  way,  in  your 
opinion,  does  the  poison  operate  to  produce  its  symptoms  ?    It  is  first  absorbed  into  the 
blood :  it  is  then  circulated  through  the  body,  and  the  poison  especially  acts  on  the  spinal 
cord.— Is  that  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  nerves  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles 
proceed  ?    From  which  they  proceed. — Now,  suppose  absorption  of  the  poison  into  the 
blood  to  have  taken  place,  what  time  would  be  required  for  the  circulating  pmcess  which 
would  bring  the  matter  taken  up  into  contact  with  the  nerves  in  the  spinal  cord  ?_  The 
entire  circulation  through  the  whole  system  is  c6nsidered  to  take  place  about  once  in  four 
minutes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Are  you  speaking  of  the  human  circulation  ?    Yes  ;  the  circulation 
in  the  rabbit  is  quicker. 

The  Attorney-General. — How  is  it  the  absorption  would  be  greater  in  a  rabbit  ?  I  think 
it  is,  from  the  effects  produced  ;  that  will  also  depend  on  the  state  of  the  stomach. — What 
condition  of  the  stomach  would  influence  that  ?  As  to  whether  there  be  much  food  in  the 
stomach,  as  to  whether  the  poison  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  stomach. — In  your  opinion  does  the  poison  act  immediately  on  the  nervous  system 
while  in  the  stomach,  or  a  portion  of  it,  or  must  it  first  be  absorbed?  It  must  first,  I 
believe,  be  absorbed. — You  stated  a  little  time  ago  that  the  symptoms  produced  by  the 
administration  of  this  poison,  where  you  have  given  it  yourself,  have  been  tolerably 
uniform  ;  will  you  describe  the  series  of  symptoms  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  ? 
The  animal  for  about  five  or  six  minutes  does  not  appear  to  suffer  ;  it  moves  about  freely 
and  actively ;  it  then,  when  the  poison  begins  to  act,  suddenly  falls  on  its  side ;  there  is 
a  trembling  of  the  whole  muscles  of  the  body. — What  sort  of  trembling?  A  sort  of 
quivering  motion  through  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  arising  from  the  poison 
producing  those  violent  and  involuntary  contractions ;  there  is  then  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
it;  the  fore-legs  are  stretched  out  and  the  hind-legs  are  stretched  out,  the  head  is  thrown 
back,  and  the  tail,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  bow ;  the  jaws  are  spasmodically  closed, 
the  eyes  are  prominent,  protruding ;  and  after  a  short  time  they  have  a  slight  remission  of 
the  symptoms,  the  animal  appears  to  lie  quiet,  but  the  slightest  noise  or  touch  reproduces 
convulsive  paroxysms ;  there  is  sometimes  a  scream  or  sort  of  shriek,  as  if  the  animal 
suffered  severe  pain  ;  the  heart  beats  very  violently  during  the  fit,  and  after  a  succession 
of  these  fits  the  animal  dies  quietly. — Let  me  ask  you,  have  you  observed  whether  imme- 
diately prior  to  death  there  is  invariably  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  ?  Not  invariably  ; 
I  have  only  known  it  has  died  by  having  the  hand  over  the  heart;  it  has  been  in  a  state 
of  spasms  at  that  time;  in  one  or  two  cases  the  animal  has  died  quietly,  as  if  there  was  a 
remission,  sometimes  it  dies  apparently  during  the  spasms  itself.—What  appearances  have 
you  observed  after  death  which  would  be  different  from  the  ordinary  appearances  of  a 
person  who  has  died,  after  death— the  outward  appearances  ;  are  the  muscles  more  than 
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usually  rigid  ?    In  some  instances  the  animal  has  been  ricid  throuo-hont  fl,nf  5c  f 

has  died  m  a  spasm,  and  the  rijriditv  has  oonii„„r.rl    tV,        "  rougnout,  that  is  to  say,  it 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-That  is,  it  ^vas  capable  of  being  held  horizontally  ?  Yes 

lheyl«owey-(?enerfi/.— That  would  continue,  you  say  for  a  week  9    t  bnv»  fi,  a 
so  long  as  a  week.-Is  there  anything  else  ?    I  A;as  (join  J'to  mtlcT  t  i 
in  an  animal  killed  the  other  day  the  body  was  flexible  at  the  tTml  of  Sf.th  fT""-??'  '^""^ 
ri.^d  in  about  five  minutes  aftL  death.i-Did  it'  contiil     ri  ha^^^^^^^^^^^^  se"V  t'Tn^ 
-Have  you  opened  the  bodies  of  animals  that  have  been  thus  dTsLyed  ?    J  Lve - 
Have  you  found  any  appearances  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  which  would  indlcaT^ 
any  injury  there  ?  No.-ln  what  condition  have  you  found  the  spina  c^r^  have  von 
found  any  injury  there?    I  have  found  in  one  or  two  cases  cong  tb^f vessds 
Hp.S,%°'T^'"'''°f-~;r''         more  than  was  due  to  the  gravitation  of  the  blood  after- 
death  ?    Yes.-In  other  cases,  I  understand  you,  you  have  not  found  it-?    I  have  not 
found  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  state  of  blood. 

Lord  Campbell.— With  respect  to  the  spinal  cord  ?    And  with  respect  to  the  brain 

The  Attorney-General. — I  may  include  both,  may  I  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.- With  regard  to  the  brain,  have  you  in  any  case  found  a  departure? 
In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the. membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 

The  Attoi-ney -General— Thosn  membranes  are  a  continuation  one  of  the  other  '  Thev 
are ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  have  congestion  of  one  without  congestion  of  the  other  — 
lo  what  do  you  ascribe  the  congestion  of  those  membranes  where  you  have  found  it  to 
exist  ?  I  thmk  it  has  been  due  to  the  succession  of  fits  which  the  animal  has  had  before 
death.— You  say  you  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  two  or  three  cases  you  mentioned 
In  the  ma,jority  of  instances  have  you  failed  to  discover  any  abnormal  condition  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain  ?  That  is  so  ;  in  the  majority ;  in  three  out  of  five  I  found  no 
change. 

Lord  Campbell. — No  abnormal  appearance  ?    No  abnormal  appearance. 

The  Attorney-General. — As  to  the  heart  of  animals  thus  killed,  what  have  you 
observed  with  reference  to  that  ?  From  all  that  I  have  seen  the  heart  has  been  congested 
with  blood.  f  * 

Lord  Campbell.— Both  sides  of  the  heart  ?    The  right  side  especially. 

The  Attorney-General. — Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  ordinary  tetanus  in  the  human 
subject  ?  I  have,  but  years  ago  ;  I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  that. — Have  you 
ever  seen  it  in  animals  ?  No  ;  I  saw  one  last  Thursday  week. — What  of?  Tetanus. — In 
the  human  subject?  Yes. — What  was  that  from:  a  wound?  From  an  injury  to  the 
finger. — Where  was  that?  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.— Did  that  end  fatally  ?  No  ;  the 
person  was  recovering. — You  have  heard  the  description  given  by  Elizabeth  Mills,  and 
by  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Cook?  Yes. — 
Do  those  symptoms  appear  to  you  as  described  similar  to  those  you  have  seen  in  animals 
to  which  you  have  administered  strychnia  ?  They  were. — I  think  you  said  that  the 
period  it  usually  took  in  rabbits,  from  the  first  manifestation  of  the  symptoms  to  death, 
was  about  10  minutes?  Yes,  it  varies  from  10  minutes;  10  minutes,  I  think,  was  the 
longest  where  the  strychnia  whs  given  in  a  state  of  solid. — Are  you  speaking  now  of  the 
time  it  takes  between  the  administration  of  the  strychnia  and  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms,  or  are  you  speaking  of  the  time  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms 
and  the  death  ?  1  am  speaking  of  the  time  from  the  administration  of  the  strychnia  to 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms. — Then  you  misunderstood  me ;  how  long  does  it 
take  from  the  time  the  first  symptoms  manifest  themselves  to  the  time  of  the  death? 
They  have  died  in  various  periods  :  one  died  in  13  minutes;  one  in  17  minutes;  that  I 
should  mention  would  be  the  whole  time. — Let  me  ask  you  first,  does  it  make  any 
difiierence  whether  the  poison  is  administered  in  a  fluid  or  a  solid  state  as  regards  the 
duration  of  time  from  the  first  appearance  of  its  effects  to  the  termination  by  death  ? 
The  symptoms  appear  more  rapidly  when  fl,uid,  and  death  has  taken  place  in  five  or  six 
minutes  after. — Then  death  takes  place  more  rapidly  when  it  is  given  in  the  fluid  slate? 
Yes. — Then  it  will  be  necessary,  in  mentioning  the  times  you  are  now  giving  us,  just  to 
mention  whether  the  poison  was  given  in  a  fluid  or  solid  state  ?    The  experiments  which 
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•  ►  .  f  «m  tl,..  timp  the  Doison  was  ffiven :  in  the  second,  tae  symptoms  appeared  in 
"riutef  t'e  a^  iluied^n'  lT  in\L%hh.d  the  symptoms  appeared  in  10  nunutes 
the  Sai  d'ed  in  IS  minutes :  in  the  fourth  the  symptoms  appeared  in  9  minutes,  and 
he  deatTtook  place  in  22  minutes:  in  the  fifth  the  symptoms  appeared  in  If  nimutes 
and  t^e  death  took  place  in  23  minutes.-Now,  in  the  human  subject,  suppose  this  poison 
to  be  ad  nin  stered  in  the  shape  of  pills  ;  should  you  expect  it  would  take  a  longer  period 
lefore  the  S  ^  act?    I  should.-Why  so  V    Because  U  requires  that  the  piU 

Jructure  shou  d  be  broken  up  in  order  to  bring  the  poison  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
meS4ne  stomach.-In  the  case  of  these  rabbits  which  you  destroyed  by  the  solid 

Sn  dTd  you  not  administer  it  in  pills?  Yes.-Then  what  I  am  asking  you  is  this: 
Given'thLt  Jhe  poison  is  administered  in  both  cases  to  the  rabbit  and  the  human  subject 
in  the  shape  of  pills;  should  you  expect  a  longer  period  before  it  began  to  act  on  he 
human  subject  than  the  rabbit  ?  I  do  not  think  we  can  fairly  dra^^  any  inference  in  the 
raniditv  of  death  from  strychnia  between  the  rabbit  and  a  human  subject.— Why  ^ 
Circulation  and  absorption  are  very  difterent.— Would  there  also  be  a  difference  between 
one  human  subject  and  another,  with  reference  to  the  power  of  absorption  to  take  a 
thing  up  with  more  or  less  rapidity  ?    It  is  very  probable  that  that  is  the  case. 

Lord  Campbkll.— It  would  depend  on  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  which  it  was 
composed  ?    Yes,  and  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  stomach  early  or  late. 

The  Attorney-General.— Wonld  the  strength  of  the  dose  make  any  difference?  It 
would.— You  mean  the  weaker  the  dose  the  longer  it  would  be  before  it  manifested  itself? 
That  is  to  say,  a  large  dose  would  produce  a  more  rapid  effect  than  a  small  dose.^ — Now, 
have  you  experimented  upon  the  intestines  of  animals  that  you  have  thus  killed,  to  re- 
produce the  strychnine  or  to  discover  it?  Yes.— What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
correct  chemical  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  reproduce  the  strychnia  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach?  The  principle  of  extracting  it  consists  in  putting  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
tents in  alcohol  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  dissolve  the  stryclinia. — Sup- 
posing you  took  sulphuric. acid,  for  instance,  you  would  thus  get  sulphate  of  strychnia? 
I  should. 

Lord  Cabipbell. — If  there  be  any  discoverable  ?  Just  so  ;  the  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to 
discover  it. 

The  Attorney-General. — Having  got  the  sulphate  of  strychnia,  how  would  you  next 
proceed  ?  The  liquid  is  filtered,  gently  evaporated,  and  an  alkali  added. — I  suppose  you 
get  rid  of  the  alcohol  in  that  way  ?  Yes. — Supposing  you  take  carbonate  of  potass  ? 
Carbonate  of  potass  is  the  alkali  some  prefer,  which  I  have  taken.  That  precipitates  the 
strychnia. — It  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphate  of  strychnia,  and  so  pre- 
cipitates the  strychnia?  Yes,  if  present. — Now,  besides  this  mode  of  getting  at  the 
strychnia  itself,  if  there  be  strychnia  present  in  the  stomach,  are  there  other  tests? 
There  are  tests  applied  to  the  strychnia  or  supposed  strychnia  when  extracted. — What  are 
those;  has  strychnia  a  peculiar  taste?  It  has. — What  description  of  taste?  A  strongly 
bitter  taste. — What  other  tests  are  there  ?  It  is  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water. — 
In  what  is  it  soluble  ?  It  is  soluble  in  acid  and  in  alcohol ;  it  is  precipitated  by  alkali. — 
That  is,  when  it  is  in  combination  with  something  else,  I  presume  ?  When  it  has  been 
dissolved  in  an  acid. — Now,  with  regard  to  colouring  tests,  are  there  any  tests  of  that 
description?  Colour  tests  are  applied  to  the  dry  residue  after  evaporation. — Now,  what 
substances  are  there  which,  applied  in  this  way,  do  produce  a  change  of  colour  ?  A  mix- 
ture of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  bi-chromate  of  potass  produces  a  blue  colour,  changing 
through  a  violet  to  a  purple  and  passing  to  a  red. — Now,  are  these  colouring  tests,  as 
they  are  called,  certain  and  unerring,  or  are  they  liable  to  be  fallacious?  I  think  they 
are  very  fallacious,  with  one  exception,  when  we  have  strychnia  separated  in  a  crystalline 
state,  when  we  have  recognised  the  crystals  by  their  form  and  their  chemical  properties, 
and  above  all,  where  they  produce,  or  the  substance  produces,  tetanic  symptoms  and 
death,  when  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  skin  of  an  animal. — You  may  introduce  the 
poison  into  the  system  and  produce  all  its  effects  by  introducing  it  through  any  puncture 
or  wound  into  the  skin  quicker  than  by  introducing  it  into  the  stomach?  Yes. — And  it 
operates  more  quickly  in  that  case  ?  It  does  ;  it  operates  more  quickly ;  absorption  takes 
place. — It  is  carried  more  rapidly  into  the  circulation  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  is  thus  at  once  introduced  into  the  circulation  ?  Yes. 
_  The  Attorney- General. —Are  there,  in  your  opinion,  other  vegetable  matters  to  which 
if  these  colouring  tests  were  applied,  similar  results  as  to  colour  would  be  obtained  ?— 
There  are. — What  are  those  vegetable  matters ;  can  you  mention  any  ?  A  variety  of 
substances;  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  bile  will  produce  the  purple  and  red  tint  — Anythinf 
else  ?  A  substance  called  pyroxanthine.— What  is  that  found  in?  That  substance -is  a 
product  of  the  distillation  of  wood. 
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;„  n.,  f  .7  ""J'^'"."'^'  s«  tl'^t  I  have  known  persons  deceived  :  in  my  laboratory 

Zf  mWturr"'''' ''^^  '•'^^■•^  got  strychnine  thVre  "hlnli 

^rhlr  t,      -,r  pyroxanthine  with  a  small  quantity  of  salicina  added  to  it  — 

?es  -U  ow  m  7o''r?'  .  ^--T'-t  is  what  the  unfirtunat'o  lady  was  to  have  taken  ? 
res,  allow  me  to  state   in  addition,  that  that  mixture  which  1  have  just  mentioned 

by  ;Sst:  ar;;i72  h;'c:c^^    "^^^ '  ^'^^^  -'^'^  -^^^^-^^  -"^^^ 

nrnfi«/'/r''f;^'''"'"''"'-^^''^  vegetable  poisons  more  difficult  of  detection  by  chemical 
Sore  t^  1 .         '  "r"'"        »  the  tests,  if  I  understand  you,  are 

Z  vJ'^  K  f  /  are.-Have  you  yourself,  in  the  case  of  animals  you  have 
flestioyed  by  strychnia,  endeavoured  atterwaids  to  discover  its  presence  ?  I  have  —la 
how  many  instances  liave  you  tried  to  do  so  ?  In  four  different  cases.— Were  you  alone. 
01-  assisted?  Assisted  by  Dr.  liees  ;  he  was  in  conjunction  ^vith  me.-Was  that  at  Guy's 
Hospital?  Yes.  What  tests  did  you  apply?  We  applied  the  process  that  I  have  firet 
aescribed.— lhat  is,  if  I  understand  you,  that  you  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the 
stryclinia,  it  present,  and  then  applied  to  it  those  colouring  tests  which  you  mentioned  to 
us  just  now  ?  Yes.— Is  that  the  course  you  pursued?  Yes,  and  the  effect  of  taste.— 
VV  ere  you  able  m  those  instances  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the  presence  of  strychnia  ?  In  one 
case  by  the  colour  test ;  in  another  case  there  was  a  bitter  taste  in  the  liquid,  but  no  indi- 
cation of  strychnia  by  the  colour  test.— That  disposes  of  two  cases  out  of  the  four ;  in  the 
other  two  was  there  any  indication  at  all  of  the  presence  of  strychnia  ?  None  whatever.— 
what  dose  had  you  given  in  the  case  in  which  you  discovered  by  the  taste  and  by  the 
colour  that  there  was  strychnia  ?    Two  grains  at  intervals. 

Lord  Casipbell. — That  is  in  the  first  case  you  mentioned  ?  Yes,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  the  colour  test. 

The  Attorney- General. — What  dose  had  you  given  where  you  had  a  bitter  taste,  but  no 
indication  by  the  colour  test?  One  grain  of  strychnia. — What  dose  had  you  given  in  the 
two  instances  in  which  you  failed  to  indicate  any  presence  of  strychnia  ?  One  grain  in 
another  case  and  half  a  grain  in  the  remaining  one. — How  do  you  account  physiologically 
for  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  strychnine  where  you  know  strychnia  to  have  been 
given,  and  to  have  caused  death  ?  By  absorption  into  the  blood. — So  that  it  is  no  longer 
present  in,  the  stomach  ?  No  longer  in  the  stomach  ;  it  is  in  a  great  part,  too,  changed  in 
the  blood. — How  do  you  account  then,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  dose,  for  the  presence  of 
strychnia  ?  Tliere  would  he  a  retention  of  some  not  absorbed. — That  would  be  in  excess 
beyond  what  was  required  for  the  destruction  of  life  ?  It  would. — Supposing  the  minimum 
of  the  dose  to  be  given,  would  you  find  any  ?  No,  I  think  not. — That  is  the  minimum  of 
the  quantity  required  to  destroy  life  ?  Yes;  it  would  be  removed  by  absorption,  and  no 
longer  discoverable  in  the  stomach. — The  smallest  quantity  you  have  ever  tried  on  a 
rabbit  has  been  half  a  grain?  Yes. — Now,  are  there  any  chemical  means  you  are 
acquainted  with  whereby  the  presence  of  this  poison  can  be  detected  in  the  tissues? 
There  are  not ;  there  is  no  process  that  I  am  acquainted  with  when  it  is  in  a  small 
quantity,  if  it  exists  there  ;  so  far  as  I  know  it  cannot. — Will  you  tell  us,  suppose  a  grain 
dose  to  have  been  administered  to  any  animal,  human  or  other,  what  quantity  would  be 
due  if  it  is  carried  into  the  system  through  the  circulation  to  any  given  part  of  the  animal 
organisation  ?  Haifa  grain  has  destroyed  life. — Supposing  it  to  be  absorbed,  take  the  half- 
grain,  or  the  grain,  whichever  you  administer,  and  suppose  that  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
system  by  means  of  the  circulation,  what  proportionate  part  of  the  dose  so  administered 
would  be  due  to  any  portion  of  the  body?  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  can  tell  the  portion 
contained  in  the  blood.— Suppose  the  half-grain  to  be  absorbed  internally  into  the  blood, 
■what  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  system  ? 

Assuming  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  at  the  lowest  2.5  lbs.   You  are  speaking  now  of  the 

human  sul)ject  ?  Yes,  that  would  be  one-fiftieth  part ;  that  is  to  say,  one-fiftieth  of  a  gram 
in  a  pound  ;  a  physician  in  Canada  has  died  from  that  dose  in  twenty  minutes.— From  half 
a  grain  ?  Yes.— In  addition  to  this  distribution  of  the  half-grain  over  the  whole  system, 
in  your  opinion,  does  that  undergo  decomposition  as  it  mixes  itself  with  the  animal 
tissues  ?  I  believe  it  partially  undergoes  some  change  in  the  blood.— Would  that  increase 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  it  in  the  tissues?  It  does;  I  have  never  heard  of  it^  being 
separated  in  a  crystallised  .tate  from  the  tissues.— Are  the  crystals  peculiar  in  form .  1  hey 
are.— What  is  the  form  of  them  ?  They  present  themselves  under  the  form  ot  octohegou 
and  quadrilateral  prisms  terminated  by  a  four-sided  pyramid;  sometimes  the  prisiu  is 
wanting,  and  then  the  two  are  close  together,  to  form  the  oclohegon  ;  there  are  otner 
organic  substances  crystallised  something  like  them,  so  that  a  chemi.st  will  not  rely  on  a 
crystallised  form.— Now  1  believe  that  after  the  post-mortem  examiuatiou  had  been  held 
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on  the  body  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Cook  some  portion  was  sent  up  to  you?  It  was.— By 
whom  St  deUvered  to  you  ?  It  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Boycott.-In  what  w=^  i 
contained?  In  a  brown  stone  jar.-Was  the  jar  fastened  down  ?  It  was.-How  was  it 
fastened?  It  was  covered  with  bladder,  tied  and  sealed.— What  did  it  contain  ?  It  con- 
tained the  stomach  and  the  intestines  of  John  Parsons  Cook.-I  believe  you  experimented 
upon  that  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  poison  present  ?  Yes.— Wiiat  poisons 
did  you  seek  for  in  the  first  instance  ?  We  sought  for  various  poisons.— Tell  me  what  j- 
Prussic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  morphia,  strychnia,  veratrea,  a  poison  of  white  hellebore;  the 
poisons  of  tobacco,  hemlock,  arsenic,  mercury,  antimony,  and  other  mineral  poisons 
generally  —Now  did  you  find  any  of  those  ?  We  only  found  small  traces  ot  antimony.— 
Now  witii  reference  to  the  search  for  strychnia,  was  the  part  which  yon  had  to  operate 
upon  in  a  favourable  condition  for  finding  that  poison,  if  it  had  been  there?  Ihe  most 
unfavourable  that  could  possibly  be.— Explain  why?  The  stomach  had  been  com- 
pletely cut  from  end  to  end  ;  all  the  contents  were  gone,  and  the  fine  mucous  surface  on 
which  any  poison,  if  present,  would  be  found,  was  lying  in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the 
intestines,  all  thrown  together.— Was  there  any  succulent  matter  present  also  ?  There  was ; 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  derived  from  the  intestines,  the  contents  of  which 
partly  escaped. — The  inside  of  the  stomach  had  been  forced  into  this  mass  of  intestinal 
succulent  matter?  It  had;  at  any  rate,  it  was  lying  so.— That  was  the  fault,  or  mis- 
fortune, of  the  person  who  had  dissected  ?  I  presume  so;  in  journeying  up  to  London  it 
must  have  been  shaken  about  in  every  possible  way. — And  though  there  were  the  contents 
of  the  intestines,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  not  there;  they  were  gone?  They 
were  gone. — If  there  had  been  any  of  this  poison  present,  where  would  you  have  expected 
to  have  found  it;  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  the  contents  of  the  intestines  ?  lu 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  on  the  mucous  membrane. — Had  you  afterwards  any  other 
portion  of  the  body  brought  up  to  you  to  be  experimented  upon  ?  At  my  request  other 
portions  of  the  body  were  sent. — What  were  those  ?  The  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  two 
kidneys ;  in  addition  to  that,  a  small  bottle  of  blood,  unlabelled ;  that  is  to  say,  giving  us 
no  idea  whence  it  was  taken. — By  whom  was  it  delivered  to  you  ?  Mr.  Boycott. — Did  you 
analyse  those  portions  ?  We  analysed  all. — What  did  you  more  particularly  search  for  in 
tliis  last-mentioned  portion  ?  In  the  liver  and  kidneys  we  searched  for  mineral  poison. — 
Did  you  discover  any  ?  We  discovered  antimony  in  an  eighth  part  of  the  liver ;  we 
analysed  only  the  left  kidney  and  the  spleen,  and  they  all  yielded  antimony  ;  there  were 
traces  of  antimony  in  each  ;  the  quantity  was  less  in  proportion  in  the  spleen  than  in  the 
other  parts. — Did  the  blood  yield  any  antimony?  The  blood  contained  antimony. — Now 
what  process  did  you  resort  to  to  produce  the  antimony  ?  It  was  reproduced,  or  brought 
cut,  by  boiling  the  animal  substance  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water;  copper 
in  the  shape  of  foil  and  gauze  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  web  of  fine-woven  copper,  which  was  intro- 
duced while  boiling,  and  the  antimony  was  deposited  on  the  copper. — Having  got  it  on  the 
copper  in  this  manner,  did  you  apply  any  tests  to  it?  Yes,  we  applied  various  tests. — The 
known  and  established  tests  for  that  purpose?  Yes. — Will  you  mention  any  one  of 
them  ?  The  experiments  have  been  performed  lately  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Brande ; 
the  copper  bad  a  violet  colour,  which  was  one  character  of  the  antimony ;  then  it  was 
fixed. — In  short,  you  applied  the  well-known  chemical  tests  for  the  detection  of  antimony? 
Yes,  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  it. — You  fay  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
Brande  and  Dr.  Rees  ? — Dr.  Rees  assisted  me  in  the  analysis  ;  Professor  Brande  has  seen 
it  subsequently. — Have  you  any  of  the  antimony,  as  produced  ?  There  is  a  small  quantity 
still  remaining  on  the  copper  (prodi.icintj  it). — You  say  you  detected  some  of  it  in  the 
blood?  Yes,  in  the  small  bottle.— Would  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  the  blood  enabk 
you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  how  shortly  before  death  the  antimony  had  been  given  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  precision,  but  I  should  say  shortly  before  death;  that  is  to 
say,  within  some  days ;  the  longest  period  known  at  which  antimony  has  been  found  iu 
the  blood,  after  a  person  has  ceased  to  take  it,  was  eight  days. — How  soon  after  being 
taken  into  the  stomach  would  the  antimony  get  into  the  hlood  ?  Within  my  own  know- 
ledge the  earliest  period  has  been  eighteen  hours ;  the  analysis  was  made  of  the  Uver.  

In  that  case  ?  Yes,  the  boy  died  eighteen  hours  after  taking  a  dose  of  antimony,  and 
then  I  found  that  in  the  liver. — Was  it  a  very  large  dose?  No. — That  was  not 
the  cause  of  death  ?  No,  not  at  all ;  it  was  a  medical  dose  prescribed  for  him ; 
about  six  grains  of  antimonial  powder.— Antimony  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of 
tartar  emetic?  It  is.— And  acts  as  an  irritant  to  produce,  and  produces  vomiting?  It 
does.— Suppose  it  be  given  in  rapid  doses,  will  a  portion  of  it  beyond  what  is  ejected  by 
the  stomach  find  its  way  into  the  blood  and  into  the  system  ?  It  would.— If  it  con- 
tinued to  be  given  in  continued  doses  of  that  description,  would  that  in  your  opinion 
aestroy  lite  ?  It  would,  if  it  produced  certain  symptoms;  it  may  be  given  iu  frequent 
«loses  witn  impunity,  and  it  may  be  given  so  as  to  produce  symptoms  which  will  infallibly 
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destroy  life,  if  continued.— Did  you  hear  the  account  given  by  the  female  servant  Mills 
of  the  frequent  vomiting  of  Mr.  Cook.  1  did.— Did  you  also  hear  the  account  given  of 
his  vomiting  at  Shrewsbury  ?  I  did.— Did  you  also  hear  the  account  given  by  the  me- 
dical men,  Gibson  and  Jones,  and  Dr.  Bamford's  deposition  as  to  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms ?  Yes.— Would,  or  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  vomiting  you  heard  described, 
be  such  as  to  be  liable  to  be  produced  by  antimony  ?  It  would.— Is  it  soluble  in 
fluids?  Tartar  emetic  is. — Does  that  affect  the  colour  of  any  fluid  in  which  it  is 
mixed?  Not  in  small  quantities. — That  is  to  say,  would  such  a  quantity  as  would 
sufiice  to  produce  vomiting  affect  the  colour  of  the  fluid  with  which  it  was  mixed.  No  •  I 
think  not.  ' 

Lord  Campbeli.. — It  would  not  affect  the  colour  ?  I  suppose  brandy  or  wine  you  refer  to. 

The  Attonieij- General. — Broth  or  toast-and-water'?  It  would  not  affect  the  colour  of 
it. — Now  from  these  traces  of  the  antimony  in  these  parts  of  the  body  to  which  you  liave 
referred,  could  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  time  when  the  antimony  was  taken  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  precision,  but  1  should  say  within  two  or  three  weeks  at  the 
outside  ;  within  three  weeks  I  should  think. — You  mean  before  death,  I  presume  ?  Yes. 
— It  must  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  within  three  weeks  before  death  ?  I  think  so. — 
How  recently  might  that  have  been?  We  did  not  find  any  perceptible  quantity  dis- 
solved in  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  the  washings  of  the  stomach ;  therefore  I  should  infer 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  given  within  some  hours  of  death ;  I  know  by  experience  it 
takes  a  shorter  time  to  get  to  the  liver. 

Lord  Campbell. — Might  that  have  been  administered  within  a  few  days  before 
death  ?  Yes ;  I  thinlt  that  which  I  found  in  the  liver  might  have  been  administered 
within  18  hours  of  death,  or  within  two  days. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  asked  you  about  the  colour,  but  I  omitted  to  ask  you  about 
the  taste  ;  does  antimony  affect  the  taste  of  anything  in  which  it  is  given  ?  No,  not  in 
quantities  in  which  it  would  cause  vomiting. — Suppose  a  person  tossed  off  a  quantity  of 
fluid  with  which  there  was  this  stufF  mixed,  do  you  thinlc  it  would  leave  any  taste  upon 
the  throat?  It  might,  according  to  the  quantity  present,  leave  a  sensation  in  the  throat; 
a  large  quantity  taken  at  once ;  it  might  leave  a  choking  or  constricting  sensation,  as  if 
the  throat  were  contracted. — Let  me  ask  you  this ;  in  the  various  analyses  that  you  made, 
did  you  find  any  trace  of  mercury  ?  No. — If  mercury  had  been  recently  taken,  should 
you  have  found  it  ?  According  to  the  quantity  taken. — ^What  quantity  should  you  expect 
to  be  taken  to  leave  a  trace  ?  If  a  few  grains  had  been  taken  recently  before  death  I 
should  have  expected  to  find  some  trace  in  the  liver. — Suppose  a  man  had  been  taking 
mercury  for  any  syphilitic  affection  within  anything  like  a  recent  period  before  death, 
should  you  have  expected  to  have  found  it?  I  should. — How  recently  before  death  might 
the  mercury  have  been  taken  in  any  quantity  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  leave  its  traces  on 
the  liver,  or  in  any  of  these  tissues  that  you  examined  in  Cook's  case  ?  It  is  very  slow  in 
passing  out  of  the  body,  so  that  if  given  within  two  or  three  weeks  from  death  there 
would  be  some  traces  in  the  liver,  or  if  given  within  a  few  hours  from  death  there  might 
be  some  in  the  liver. — What  quantity  given  shortly  before  death  would  you  expect  to  find 
appreciably  in  the  liver  from  post-mortem  examination  ?  I  think  an  amount  of  three 
grains,  three  or  six  grains  might  thus  leave  some  trace ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
precise  answer  to  that ;  I  have  a  recollection  of  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  having 
been  given  24 hours  before  death,  and  I  found  mercury  in  the  liver;  that  is  the  only  fact 
I  can  give  an  opinion  of.— Half  a  gi-ain  administered  each  day  three  days  before  death 
would  be  hardly  enough ;  you  would  hardly  expect  to  find  that  ?  Supposing  it  to  be 
frequently  given,  not  thrown  off  the  stomach,  I  should  expect  still  to  find  some  trace  of  , 
it.— Supposing  it  to  be  one  grain  say  each  day  for  four  days,  you  would  expect  to  find  it? 
Then  I  certainly  should  expect  to  find  some  traces  in  the  liver.— Suppose  four  grains  to 
be  taken  in  the  period  of  four  days  ?  Yes,  and  in  divided  doses  more  favourable  tor 
absorption.— Did  you  attend  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  as  to  the  deaths  of  JMrs. 
Smith  and  of  Agues  French,  and  of  the  lady  referred  to?    I  did.— And  the  case  of  the 


gentleman  of  whom  Mr.  Moore  spoke  ?  Yes.— Judging  by  the  results  of  your  own  studies 
and  experiments  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  strychnia,  do  you  comcide  m  opinion  that 
those  tleaths  were  occasioned  by  strychnia?  Yes.— Do  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cooks 
attacks  appear  to  you  to  be  of  a  similar  character  with  those  of  the  cases  that  I  have  been 
just  referring  to?  They  do.— As  a  professor  of  medical  science,  do  you  know  any  other 
cause  in  the  nature  of  human  diseases  to  wliich  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  s  death  can  be 
referred  except  to  strychnia?    I  do  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
In  the  course  of  your  examination,  while  speaking  of  antimony,  you  have  frequently 
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nsed  the  words  "  trace  of  antimony  "  ?  Traces.-Traces  and  trace,  what  was  the  meaning 
of  trace  ?  A  very  small  quantity.-Trace  in  ordinary  parlance  we  know  means  a  small 
QuSv'  Yes-Bnt  in  analytical  chemistry  does  it  mean  an  imponderable  quantity  ? 
I  d^not  apply  it  in  that  shapef-It  is  so  frequently  used,  is  it  not,  m  chemical  language  ? 
It  is  some  chemists  mean  that.-Centesimal,  millesimal,  infinitesimal  quantity  would 
beca  led  a  trace*  I  have  heard  an  infinitesimal  quantity  called  a  trace.— You  do  not 
use  it  in  your  examination  in  that  sense?  I  mean  we  obtained  some  quantity  in  that  sense 
from  many  parts;  and  that  the  quantity  thus  calculated  would  make  up  a  ponderable 
quantity  in  the  whole.-Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  gauze  before  you  ?  That  ,s  a  very 
smaU  residue  of  what  we  obtained.— What  you  discovered  altogether  in  all  the^  parts  of 
the  body  examined  would  make  up  a  ponderable  quantity  ?  We  have  about  half  a  grain. 
—You  did  not  actually  ascertain  it  to  amount  to  half  a  gram?  No.— Or  even  to  a 
quarter  of  a  grain?  I  do  not  think  a  quarter  of  a  grain  would  explain  the  quantity  we 
obtained  —Would  you  undertake  to  say  positively  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  grain  found 
I  will  undertake  to  say  there  was  half  a  grain  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.— In  all  parts 
of  the  body  you  examined?  There  was  more  in  the  part  of  the  body  examined,  but  we 
extracted  that  quantity.— Was  it  antimony,  or  in  a  state  of  tartar-emetic  ?  Antimony.— 
In  your  judgment  would  that  be  sufficient  to  cause  death?  No.— Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  us  (if  you  have  them  written  down  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  hand  them 
in)  what  tests  you  used  for  the  antimony  ?  The  animal  substance  was  blood ;  I  have 
described  it.— You  told  us  as  far  as  getting  a  deposit  in  the  copper-foil  or  gauze,  and 
then  you  said  you  applied  the  usual  tests  to  that,  by  which  you  discovered  antimony  ? 
Yes. — That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

(Lord  Campbell  read  over  his  notes  of  the  part  of  the  evidence  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee— Then  he  said  he  applied  the  usual  tests :  now  I  ask  him  what 
those  tests  were  ? 

Lord  Cajipbell.— All  well-known  chemical  tests  for  the  detection  of  that :  you  -wish 
to  know  what  they  are  ?  Under  the  circumstances,  only  arsenic  or  antimony  could  be 
deposited  on  copper ;  then  we  applied  heat  to  the  deposit  on  the  copper ;  no  sublimate  of 
arsenic  was  obtained :  we  cut  up  some  of  the  gauze  containing  the  deposit,  we  heated  it 
with  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  platina  crucible ;  that  converted  the  antimony  to  antimonial 
soda ;  that  was  dissolved,  or  rather  difPused,  in  water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitated  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  and  the  precipitate  after  24  hours  was  depo- 
sited; it  had  a  reddish-brown  colour,  like  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  like  it  was 
soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  there  were,  in  addition,  two  other  processes :  one 
part  of  the  acid  solution  of  Mr.  Cook's  stomach  was  placed  in  a  glass,  and  a  piece  of  tin 
immersed  in  the  acid  solution ;  there  was  a  black  deposit  on  that  indicative  of  anti- 
mony ;  some  of  the  same  acid  solution  was  placed  in  contact  with  pure  zinc ;  there  was 
also  a  black  deposit  on  the  zinc :  and  when  the  whole  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  black  precipitate  was  converted  into  antimoniac  acid,  peroxyde  of  antimony : 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  from  13  years'  practice  in  those  tests  or  those  processes,  that 
it  was  antimony. — I  suppose  the  failure  or  inaccuracy  of  one  step  in  the  long  process,  or 
the  badness  of  the  quality  of  one  of  the  materials  used,  would  entirely  defeat  the  effect  ? 
It  might  affect  the  result,  but  I  used  pure  materials. 

Lord  Campbell. — That  will  be  matter  of  observation. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Such  an  accident  might  take  place  without  your  having  any  inti- 
mation of  it  in  the  course  of  the  process?  No. — You  think  not?  No. — You  say  that  the 
antimony  that  you  discovered  must  have  been  taken  within  three  weeks  ?  That  is  my 
opinion  ;  it  may  have  been  taken  within  that  period. — Is  that  an  opinion  formed  as  well 
by  experiments  upon  the  human  subject  as  upon  animals  ?  It  is  formed  on  the  observa- 
tion of  the  rapidity  with  which  antimony  gets  out  of  the  body. — In  animals  as  well  as  in 
man  ?  Not  so  much  in  animals  as  in  men. — Does  it  differ  in  animals  and  men  ? — I  have 
not  tried  those  experiments  on  animals. — ^Have  you  any  reason  to  think  it  would  get  out 
as  quickly  in  animals  as  in  men  ?  I  should  think  probably  more  quickly. — Are  you 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Orfila?  Yes.— Is  he  not  in  the  highest  ranks  of  analytical 
chemists  ?  He  was ;  he  is  dead. — Would  you  have  any  doubt,  if  you  found  in  his  work 
that  it  was  found  in  a  dog  4  months  after  the  ingestion  ?  Just  be  so  good  as  to  read 
the  quantity  taken. — The  quantity  is  a  French  quantity,  but  I  will  read  it  ?  I  know  the 
quantity;  he  took  about  4.5  grains.— "A  dog  who  for  4  entire  months  had  taken  no 
emetic,  having  taken  .3  grammes  in  10  days"  (which  is  about  45  grains  in  10  days),  "but 
who  had  not  taken  any  for  4  entire  months,  the  metal  was  found  accumulated  in  the 
hones  ;  the  liver  contained  also  a  great  deal,  and  the  other  tissues  but  very  little  "  ?  WHl 
you  pass  the  book  to  me  ?— I  will  read  it  to  you  in  the  French,  if  you  like  ?  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact,  that  when  antimony  has  been  long  in  the  body  it  passes  into  the 
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bones;  I  liave  sai(l notliing  about  Cook's  bones.— This  is  in  the  liver?  There  mav  have 
been  some  m  the  liver,  because  it  remains  a  long  time  in  that;  but  ^,-e  found  it  in  the 


every  single  mstance  in  your  book  ?  No,  J  do  not  say  that.-We  will  see  that  presently ; 
M  hat  1  wish  to  say  is,  you  are  quoting  experiments  which  were  not  performed  by  Orfiia. 
—1  do  not  say  they  were,  but  1  find  it  in  his  book;  I  read  this  to  you  out  of  his  book: 
A  dog  was  killed  3^  months  after  all  autimoniacal  administration  to  him  had  ceased-  he 
had  taken  3  grammes  (which  is  45  grains)  "of  emetic  in  10  days"?  Where  was  the 
antimony  found  ?— That  is  what  I  meant :  "Antimony  was  found  condensed  principally  cU.ns 
la  gras  ?  In  the  fat.— So  I  thought:  "  It  was  found  condensed  in  the  fat;  the  liver 
contained  some  of  it,  also  the  bones  and  the  other  tissues ;  about  50  gi-ammes  of  it  fur- 
nished as  much  as  500  grammes  of  the  rest  put  together"  ?  I  know,  after  antimony  has 
been  4  months  in  the  body,  it  goes  out  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  epleen,  and  goes  into  the 
liones  and  fat.— I  do  not  see  how. it  gets  out  of  the  liver,  because  he  writes,  "The  liver 
contained  some  of  it  as  well  as  the  bones  "  ?  Let  us  have  it  quite  fairly ;  if  you  read  the 
last  part  about  the  proportion  contained  in  all  the  tissues,  compared  with  what  was 

contained  in  the  fat  .—  I  think  I  read  it  you  all  ?    You  will  see  what  an  enonnous 

difference  it  makes.— You  pointed  it  out ;  but  still  it  does  not  affect  what  I  called  your 
attention  to,  that  after  3^  months  the  liver  contained  some  of  it?    Some  of  it;  and 
allow  me  to  tell  you  this,  that  45  grains  given  to  a  human  being  over  10  days  in  food  is 
not  a  case  which  I  am  at  all  supposed  to  give  an  opinion  upon ;  1  have  never  known  such  a 
case. — And  in  the  next  instance  (the  one  I  read  to  you  first :  it  was  after  4  months),  "  The 
metal  had  accumulated  in  the  bones ;  the  liver  also  contained  a  great  deal,  the  other 
tissues  very  little"  ?    Then,  I  think,  it  proves  clearly  this  ;  if  any  person  was  to  take  45 
grains  of  antimony  over  a  period  of  8  or  10  days,  possibly  some  might  be  found  in  the 
liver  after  4  months  ;  eveiything  must  depend  on  the  dose  and  the  mode  of  giving 
it. — I  suppose  it  requires  a  pretty  good  dose  to  poison  people?    Not  such  a  pretty 
good  dose  as  you  think :  it  depends  on  the  mode  of  giving  it  more  than  the  dose :  a 
dog  has  been  poisoned  by  6  gi'ains  given  in  a  certain  way ;  but  you  have  not  men- 
tioned that  two  of  the  dogs  died  in  that  case  from  the  efiects  of  the  antimony.-,-There 
are  other  cases,  then  ;  what  I  have  called  your  attention  to  I  have  done  formally,  as  far 
as  I  was  enabled  to  do  so  ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  if  you 
like  ?    There  are  two  cases  of  dogs  that  died  from  it. — There  is  one  just  above  ;  a  dog 
fed  10  days  with  aliments  mixed  with  emetic,  3  grammes,  that  is  42  grains,  in  the  whole, 
died  6  days  after  they  had  ceased  to  give  him  that  aliment  ?    Yes :  when  antimony  has 
been  given  in  that  way  to  animals  for  some  time,  it  generally  affects  the  liver:  the 
persons  whose  experiments  you  are  quoting  have  found  that  tVie  liver  became  fatty  and 
brittle :  Cook's  liver  presented  nothing  of  the  sort ;  therefore  1  should  infer  from  the 
absence  of  any  change  in  the  liver,  the  dispersion  through  the  kidneys,  the  spleen, 
or  intestines  ;  there  is  nothing  said  about  that  in  the  dogs. — You  mean  in  the  two  first 
I  mentioned  ? — Those  you  mentioned  of  a  long  duration  :  I  should  infer  that  the  anti- 
mony in  Mr.  Cook's  body  had  been  much  more  recent  than  those  experiments  would 
show  ;  but  I  cannot  decide  positively  when  antimony  gets  out  of  the  body  ;  it  differs  in 
different  persons:  the  best  opinion  1  can  give  is,  it  is  within  2  or  3  weeks  of  death :  I 
had  to  analyze  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  taken  3  grains  24  hours  before  death,  and 
it  had  all  cleared  out :  in  4  months  it  got  out  of  the  fat  and  bone  ;  you  did  not  find  it  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.— But  we  find  it  in  the  liver  ?    But  not  in  the  stomach  and  liver: 
I  do  not  form  my  opinion  from  one  case,  but  from  all. — When  were  you  first  applied  to 
to  investigate  this  case  ?    On  Tuesday,  27th  November.— By  whom  ?    By  Mr.  Stepiiens, 
introduced  by  Mr.  W^arrington,  Profes-sor  of  Chemisti-y  to  Apothecaries'  Hall.— l)id  he 
put  you  in  communication  with  any  solicitor  ?    Not  on  that  occasion  :  1  do  not  tliink  he 
mentioned  it:  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  on  that  day,  or  subsequently,  he  nientiont^ 
Mr.  Gardiner's  name.— Had  you  known  Mr.  Gardiner  before  ?    No.— Had  you  been  at  all 
concerned  in  any  recent  cases  at  Eugeley  before  that  ?    No.— After  Mr.  Stephens  spoke 
to  you  these  jars  were  sent  up?    No  ;  he  came  with  it:  Mr.  Boycott  and  he  came  toge- 
ther.—You  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject;  and  is  this  a  passage  of  it:  "  «  e  do  not  imd 
strychnia"  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — You  must  read  it  all. 

The  Witness. — Read  it  all,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Serjeani  Shce.— Of  course  I  shall  read  it  all.  I  believe,  with  submission  to  your 
Lordship,  I  may  question  him,  undertaking  to  read  it  immediately  afterwards. 
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Lord  Campbell. — No. 

The  Witness.— I  would  rather  have  it  all  read.  ^ 
Mr  Sciennt  Shee.-l  will  read  it  all  to  you  then.  It  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  received 
from  Mr  Gardiner -''Dr.  Rees  and  I  have  compared  the  analysis  to-day.  We  have 
Shed  a  report  which  will  be  ready  to-morrow  or  next  day.  As  I  am  going  o  Durham 
AsSes  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Wooler,  the  report  will  be  in  the 
Lnds  of  Dr  Rees  No.  2G,  Albemarle  Street.  It  will  be  most  desirable  that  Mr.  Stephens 
should  call  on  Dr.'  Rees,  read  the  report  with  him,  and  put  such  questions  as  may  occur. 
In  renlv  to  your  letter  received  here  this  morning  I  beg  to  say  that  we  wish  a  statement  of 
all  the  mecUcines  prescribed  for  deceased  (until  his  death)  to  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Dr. 
Eees  We  do  not  find  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  or  any  trace  of  opium.  l<rom  the  con- 
tents'hawuff  been  drained  away  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  whether  any  strychnine  had 
or  had  not  been  given  just  before  death,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  tartar  emetic  to  destroy 
life  if  -iven  in  repeated  doses;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  fonn  an  opinion,  m  the 
absence  of  any  natural  cause  of  death,  the  deceased  may  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
antimony  in  this  or  some  other  form."  Was  that  your  opinion  at  the  time  ?  It  was.— 
That  the  man  had  so  died  in  the  absence  of  any  other  cause?  That  was  all  we  could 
infer  from  the  chemical  analysis.— Have  you  not  told  me  to-day  that  the  quantity  of 
antimony  that  you  found  in  Cook's  body  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death?  Per- 
fectly so ;  but  what  was  found  in  Cook's  body  was  not  all  that  he  took  :  if  a  man  takes 

antimony  -.—Do  you  wish  to  add  to  your  testimony?    I  do,  because  I  see  it  is  only 

a  little  misunderstauding:  if  a  man  takes  antimony  it  produces  this  effect ;  first,  he 
vomits,  by  which  some  passes  out  of  the  body ;  some  may  escape  by  the  bowels ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  passes  at  once  by  absorption,  and  is  carried  out  with  the  urine :  I  find 
by  Orfila,  whom  we  are  all  inclined  to  rely  upon,  that,  from  4  to  17  hours,  antimony  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  urine. — Do  you  mean,  on  your  oath,  to  say  from  such  traces  as  you 
found  in  Cook's  body  of  antimony,  you  were  justified  in  stating  your  opinion  that  his 
death  may  have  been  caused  by  antimony  ?    Positively  and  decidedly  so :  the  amount 
found  in  a  dead  body  is  not  the  slightest  criterion  of  what  he  may  have  swallowed:  I 
Lave  sometimes  found  less  arsenic  in  a  body  than  would  account  for  death. — But  if  the 
amount  found  is  not  the  slightest  criterion  of  what  may  have  been  administered,  how  doee 
that  justify  you,  as  an  analytical  chemist,  in  stating  your  opinion  so  small  a  quantity 
may  have  caused  death  ?     I  have  not  said  what  quantity  may  have  caused  death :  I  have 
said  a  certain  quantity  was  found  in  the  body,  which  may  have  been  the  residue  of  what 
had  caused  death  :  I  will  explain  it  to  the  Serjeant;  I  see  the  point  you  are  working  at. — 
Do  not  explain  unless  necessary  to  make  your  answer  understood  :  I  do  not  want  speeches, 
I  want  answers. — I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  speech  :  we  found  antimony  in  this  body, 
and  we  could  not  account  for  its  being  there:  I  wrote  to  know  whether  antimony  had 
been  given  as  a  medicine ;  and  I  considered,  as  people  had  died  from  antimony,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  information  of  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  man's  dtath,  which 
'I  knew  nothing  about  at  the  time  ;  finding  antimony  there,  and  no  explanation,  I  put  it 
as  the  only  hypothesis  to  me  to  account  for  death. — At  the  time  you  wrote  this,  that  in 
your  opinion  the  man  had  died  from  the  effect  of  antimony,  had  you  any  reason  to  think 
any  undue  quantity  had  been  administered  to  him  ?  I  could  not  speculate  on  that  from  the 
quantity  there,  for  I  did  not  know  at  all  what  quantity  he  had  taken,  or  whether  it  had  been 
prescribed  medicinally. — Do  you  mean  by  this  opinion  merely  to  state  that  it  was  barely 
possible  he  might  have  taken  so  much  that  he  was  poisoned  by  it?  The  opinion  was  based 
upon  this,  that  antimony  may  have  been  the  cause  of  dea  th :  many  people  will  die  from  small 
and  some  from  larger  quantities. — Antimony  in  sufficient  quantity  ?    Yes ;  the  quantity 
found  in  the  body  is  no  criterion  of  what  is  taken.—  May  not  the  injudicious  use  of 
quack-medicines  containing  antimony,  such  as  James's  powders  or  other  mixtures,  have 
accounted  for  as  much  antimony  as  you  found  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Cook  ?    Any  anti- 
monial  preparation  would  account  for  it. — An  injudicious  use  of  James's  powders  ?  Yes. 
— Or  even  the  judicious  use  ?    It  may  be  so.— Do  you  mean  to  say,  witli  that  knowledge, 
consulted  by  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  entertain  suspicions,  that  you  felt  yourself 
authorised  in  giving  an  opinion  tiu-t  this  man  died  from  the  poison  of  antimony?  You 
are  perverting  my  meaning  entirely ;  I  must  really  say,  what  I  said  in  my  conclusion 
was  this,  "that  antimony  under  the  form  of  tartar  emetic  may  occasion  vomiting  and  other 
symptoms  of  irritation,  and  that  in  large  doses  it  would  cause  death,  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions :"  then,  "  that  antimony  and  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  as  a  safe  and  innocent 
medicine." — What  are  you  reading  from  ;  this  is  not  your  letter?    It  is  my  report ;  I  do 
not  see  you  are  justified  in  making  use  of  a  private  letter  to  a  solicitor ;  I  sent  in  a 
report. 

Lord  Campbell.— Put  that  aside,  if  you  please,  Dr.  Taylor  ;  the  learned  counsel  is 
regularly  examining  you  on  the  contents  of  that  letter. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-^lil  have  misunderstood  the  last  passage  of  the  letter,  I  will  read 
lufnT),       '  )  °         -"^  P''"^^"'^  or  any  trace  of  opium;  from  the 

Tni       1  'iT"/'^  "Y^^'J'      impossible  to  say  whether  any  strychnia  had  or 

had  not  been  given  just  before  death  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  tartai- emetic  to  destroy 
life  It  given  in  rapid  doses,  and,  as  far ; as  we  can  at  present  form  an  opinion  in  the 
absence  of_  any  natural  cause  of  death,  the  deceased  may  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
anfi.nony  in  this  or  some  other  form."  Yes;  Mr.  Stevens  had  told  us  he  was  in  very 
good  health  about  seven  or  eight  days  before  his  dealh.— I  do  not  think  we  can  have  that. 

Lord  Campbell.— Yes,  you  must  have  what  was  communicated  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Slice— Thars  was  a  letter  previous  to  this  ?  There  was  a  letter,  which 
that  was  an  answer  to ;  Mr.  Stevens  told  us  his  step-son  was  in  very  good  health  at 
Shrewsbury  races,  that  he  was  taken  very  sick  there,  that  he  was  ill  for  six  or  eicht  days 
and  he  died  in  convulsions ;  without  any  further  particulars,  we  were  led  to  suppose  he 
had  not  died  a  natural  death;  there  was  no  natural  cause  to  account  for  deatb,  and, 
finding  that  antimony  existed  throughout  the  body,  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
possible  cause  of  death.— Then,  when  you  are  consulted  as  an  analytical  chemist,  do  you 
enlighten  your  judgment  by  all  the  hearsay  statements  that  the  person  consnltin"-  you 
chooses  to  make  ?  I  do  not  enlighten  my  judgment  by  that ;  I  endeavour  to  procure  the 
information  necessary  for  an  analysis. — Cannot  the  analysis  be  made  quite  as  effectually, 
as  an  analysis,  without  any  information  at  all?  No,  it  cannot ;  the  chances  are  that 
poisons  may  be  often  lost;  there  are  100  poisons  that  may  destroy  people.— Then  you 
think  it  necessary,  before  you  can  rely  on  an  analysis,  to  have  a  long  statement  of  the 
symptoms  before  death  ?  No  ;  a  short  statement  will  do.— And  you  rely  upon  hearsay, 
as  well  as  what  is  stated  on  a  man's  own  knowledge?  I  place  no  reliance  on  it  at  all ;  I 
just  check  the  statement  by  the  result. — But  you  do  allow  your  judgment  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  statement  of  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  only 
what  he  has  heard  ?  Not  in  the  least  degree  ;  I  do  not  allow  my  judgment  to  be  influ- 
enced in  any  way  on  such  a  matter. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  what  Mr.  Stevens  told  you  did 
not  assist  you  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  you  have  stated  in  writing  to  Mr.  Gar- 
diner ?  As  far  as  that  is  concerned  as  a  possible  case,  not  as  a  certain  case. — You  do  use 
■words  to  that  effect,  certainly,  "as  far  as  we  can  at  present  form  an  opinion  in  the  absence 
of  any  cause  of  death,  the  deceased  may  have  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony  in  this  or 
some  other  form  "  ?  Yes. — That  is  correct  ?  If  you  are  quoting  from  my  book  I  should  be 
obliged  to  you  to  give  me  the  page ;  it  is  so  often  misquoted,  that  I  find  that  is  quite  neces- 
sary.— This  is  at  page  491  of  the  first  edition  of  your  book  on  'Poisons :'  "A  medical  jurist 
must  remember  that  the  identity  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  its  having  been  taken  or  administered  as  a  poison,  since  it  is  frequently 
prescribed  as  a  medicine  ;  we  can  only  infer  it  existed  as  a  poison  or  caused  death  when 
the  quantity  present  was  veiy  large  and  there  were  corresponding  appearances  of  irri- 
tation in  the  alimentary  canal ;  still  less  would  the  discovery  of  it  in  a  mixture  except 
in  large  proportions  be  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  poison"?  That  means,  if  we  had  found 
a  large  quantity  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  the  man  had 
died  of  it ;  finding  only  a  small  quantity  through  the  body,  we  say  he  may  have  died  of  it. — 
Look  at  your  first  page ;  is  this  right  ?  after  the  definition  of  a  poison  you  say, "  It  would  if 
admitted  exclude  a  vei-y  large  class  of  substances,  the  poisonous  quality  of  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  as,  for  instance,  salts  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  antimony,  which  are  only  poison- 
ous when  administered  in  very  large  doses."  In  the  ordinaiy  way  ;  but  if  you  spread  the 
large  doses  over  a  long  period  you  equally  kill  the  person  ;  in  the  case  of  those  dogs,  they 
took  45  grains  over  10  days,  and  they  were  killed  by  the  dose. — You  attended  at  the 
coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Cook  ?  I  did.— On  what  day  did  you  go  there 
first  ?  I  think  it  was  on  the  14th  of  December  as  near  as  I  can  remember. — Were  you 
there  at  the  commencement  of  the  inquest,  or  had  some  of  the  evidence  to  be  read  over  to 
you  ?  Some  of  the  evidence  was  read  over  to  me. — Do  you  remember  who  was  the  first 
witness  examined  when  you  were  there  ;  I  will  give  you  the  names  if  you  like  ?  I  think 
Dr.  Harland,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  the  post-mortem  examination  was  gone  into  first. — 
Did  you  hear  Mr.  Bamford  examined?  Yes,  I  did.— Did  you  hear  Lavinia  Barnes 
examined  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  heard  Lavinia  Barnes  and  Elizabeth  Mills.— Did  you  hear 
Charles  Newton?  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  Newton.— Did  you  hear  Jones?  Yes,  I 
heard  .lones.— Will  you  tell  me,  before  you  went  to  that  inquest,  how  many  of  those  ten 
rabbits  that  you  spoke  of  had  been  experimented  upon  ?  I  had  experimented  some  years 
ago  upon  five,  and  experimented  on  those  connected  with  the  analysis  with  the  poison 
given  in  a  solid  state  since  the  inquest.— I  mean  the  ten  you  first  spoke  of ;  you  tried  a 
variety  of  experiments  in  animal  life  upon  ten  rabbits,  five  of  them  you  say  years  ago ; 
how  many  years  ago  ?  When  I  first  began  to  lecture  on  medical  jurisprudence.— How 
long  ago  was  that  ?    23  years  ago.— Is  that  the  only  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  strychnia 
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poison  on  animal  life  ^hich  you  had  when  you  wrote  that  book  ?  That  was  all ;  I  have 
a  great  objection  to  destroy  life  except  from  great  necessity.-Do  not  you  consider  great 
necessity  arises  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  saving  human  life  and  detecting  crime  ? 
That  may  be  so-  but  every  toxicologist  will  not  sacrifice  100  rabbits  when  the  facts  are 
all  ascertained  from  other  sources;  I  did  not  feel  myself  justified  m  going  on  on  points 
which  I  knew  were  well  established.— When  did  you  experiment  on  the  last  rabbits  i 
Since  the  inquest.-Do  not  you  think  it  is  rather  rash  to  judge  of  the  efifects  of  strychnia 
poison  on  man  by  so  small  an  experience  as  that  of  ten  animals  of  a  particular  species.' 
I  think  you  must  add  to  experiment  the  experience  derived  from  the  study  of  poisons  of 
somethino-  like  25  years.— That  is  study  founded  on  the  experiments  of  others?  And 
your  own°  collection  of  cases.— Do  not  you  think  a  rabbit  is  a  very  inferior  animal  to 
select?  No.— Would  not  a  dog  be  much  better?  Dogs  are  very  dangerous  to  handle; 
I  have  a  veiy  great  disinclination  to  meddle  with  them.— Do  you  really  mean  to  give  me 
that  as  your  answer  ?  I  know  that  dogs  and  cats  are  considered  to  bear  a  greater  analogy 
to  the  human  being  for  this  reason,  that  they  readily  vomit  while  rabbits  do  not  vomit ; 
now  a  rabbit  is  a  much  more  manageable  animal,  and  I  have  not  pretended  to  settle 
either  the  time  of  death  or  the  quantity  that  will  destroy  life ;  I  merely  pretend  to  dis- 
cover the  physiological  fact.— I  take  your  answer  that  the  reason  you  have  not  experi- 
mented on  dogs  is  that  you  are  afraid  of  them  ?  Well,  from  the  experiments  I  have  tried 
on  them  I  have  had  no  inclination  to  go  further. — You  admit  they  would  be  better  to 
experiment  upon,  particularly  as  to  the  action  of  respiratory  functions,  than  a  rabbit  ? 
No,  I  do  not. — But  as  to  the  effect  of  poison,  would  they  not  be  ?  No,  I  think  the  rabbit 
is  quite  as  good  as  any  animal  that  can  be  selected  ;  the  poison  is  retained  and  shows  its 
operation.— You  went  to  the  inquest,  were  you  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Gardiner  ?  Mr. 
Gardiner  was  there;  the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  inquest-room. — Did  you  suggest 
questions  to  the  coroner  ?    I  did. — Personally,  or  through  Mr.  Gardiner  ?  Personally 

addressing  him  ;  I  saw  that  he  did  not  quite          'Stop  a  moment,  answer  my  question  : 

did  he  put  tliem  ?  Yes,  he  did,  or  they  were  answered  by  the  witnesses  on  my  merely 
addressing  them. — Were  Mr.  Jones  and  Mills  examined  before  Pioberts  ?  That  I  do  not 
remember. — You  remember  Roberts  being  examined,  do  you  not  ?  I  think  Roberts  was 
examined  afterwards. — And  you  examined  after  him  ?  I  really  cannot  tell  the  order  in 
which  the  witnesses  were  examined  ;  the  only  'evidence  1  particularly  attended  to  was 
the  medical  evidence,  and  the  statement  of  Mills  and  Barnes. — You  heard  Roberts  say, 
did  you  not,  before  you  gave  your  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  had  bought  strychnia  in  his 
shop  on  the  Tuesday  ?  I  think  not ;  Roberts  was  examined  after  me,  but  I  knew 
strychnia  was  bought  before  we  sent  in  the  Report. — You  knew  that  before  ?  Yes,  it  was 
in  Mr.  Gardiner's  letter  to  which  that  was  a  reply  which  the  Serjeant  read :  Mr.  Gardiner 
gave  the  information  in  that  letter,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  produced,  that 
strychnia,  prussic  acid,  Batley's  sedative  of  opium,  had  been  bought  by  the  prisoner;  that 
was  before  the  report  was  signed. — You  mean  bought  on  the  Tuesday  ?  Yes. — I  had  not 
seen  that  letter  ?  That  led  to  my  putting  in  the  letter  which  you  read,  that  no  trace  of 
strychnia,  prussic  acid,  or  morphia,  had  been  found ;  that  was  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  ; 
it  was  ten  days  before  the  inquest  that  1  knew  it. — Then  it  was  with  that  knowledge,  and 
after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Mills  and  Jones,  that  you  gave  your  opinion  ?  Yes  ;  I  do 
not  associate  that  knowledge  at  all  with  the  facts  ;  we  signed  the  report  after  we  knew 
strychnia  had  been  bought;  we  did  not  allow  it  to  influence  oui-  judgments  in  the  least 
degree. 

\At  the  request  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Sliee  the  Deposition  of  Dr.  Tatjlor  before  the  Coroner  was 

read  by  Mr.  Straight."] 

Your  evidence  having  been  given  on  that  occasion,  you  returned  to  town,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. — And  I  .suppose  you  soon  after  knew  that  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  on  the 
charge  of  Wilful  Murder?  Yes.— And  you  kuew  of  course  tiiat  his  life  depended  in  a 
great  degree  on  your  opinion  ?  No ;  my  opinion  was  in  reference  to  the  death  by  poison  • 
I  expressed  no  opinion  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.— You  knew  that  you  would  be  examined 
as  a  witness  in  all  probability  upon  his  trial  ?  Yes.— Did  you  think  it  your  duty,  know- 
ing that,  to  abstain  from  all  public  discussion  of  the  question  which  might  influence  the 
public  mind  ?  Yes.— Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  '  Lancet'  on  the  subject  ?  I  did,  con- 
tradicting several  misstatements  which  were  made  regarding  my  evidence.— Now  I  will 
have  the  whole  of  that  letter  read,  if  you  and  my  Lord  think  right.— Yes;  and  th'e  date 
if  you  please.  >         ■=  '  ""ic, 

-y/i^tf.-The  date  is  January,  1856 ;  there  is  no  more  precise  date  to  it  than 
that ;  the  newspaper  is  dated  February  2nd. 

Mr.  ^'iraiVy/ji.—"  Correspondence.  Audi  alteram  partem.'  The  Rugelev  Susnpctprl 
IT'  f^T'ff^'''''-  ^  Communication  from  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M^D.!  F.R  S^  P  o 
fesEor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Hospital,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet.''  " 
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.  The  Mteess.-ThaMvas  in  answer  to  what  had  appeared  in  a  previous  journal. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Shce.— Is  the  "  Audi  alteram  partem"  yours  ?    No ;  it  is  not. 

The  Attorney-General.— \s  any  of  the  heading  yours  ?    No  •  it  is  not  \t  Iq  VHiWo 
he  inserted  certain  obse.^ation^  in  reference  fo\he  casermi's  eprcsem 
misrepresenting  my  opinion,  and  I  wrote  that  in  answer.  ^ 

Mr.  Straight.—"  Sir,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  the  inquiries  contained  in 

LTdirwh^  ''"r''^  /'l*^-        ^  ^^t'^d^'hat^  had  neveH.no wn  ant^ouiLl 

?fnW  ;  V  ^'''''i'  medicinal  dosfS  {i.  e.  from  5  to  8  grains  at  a  dosej,  to  produce 
Tioleut  vomiting  and  purging.  1  am  aware  that  experience  differs  on  this  point-  that 
some  have  found  this  substance  inert,  while  others  have  found  it  very  active  From 
some  recent  experiments  on  antimonial  prepanitions,  I  think  it  not  uulikelv  that  the 
powder  may  sometimes  contain  arseniate  of  lime.  Dr.  Pereira  mentions,  that  in  the 
large  dose  of  half  a  teaspoonful  it  on  one  occasion  produced  violent  vomitin/r  purgine 
and  sweating;  while  m  still  larger  doses  (120  grains  at  a  dose)  prescribed  by  Dr  Elliot- 
son,  it  occasioned  in  some  instances  only  nausea.  I  have  never  met  with  any  case  in 
;which  serious  symptoms  could  be  referred  to  its  operation ;  and  in  the  case  of  Ann 
Palmer,  this  medical  preparation  would  not  account  for  the  antimony  found  in  her  body 
2.  My  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was,  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  from  no  other  cause." 

The  Attorney-General. — That  does  not  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  case. 

The  W^iYnm.— Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Go  on,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Straight.—"  That  is  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Rees  and  I  foimed  from  the  result  of 
■our  examination,  and  from  the  description  of  the  symptoms  under  which  the  deceased 
laboured  during  the  eight  days  which  preceded  her  death." 

Lord  Campbell. — What  has  that  to  do  with  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — If  your  Lordship  will  forgive  me,  I  have  fully  considered  what  I 
am  doing ;  I  do  not  want  it  all  read,  I  only  want  the  last  paragraph. 

The  Attorney-General. — If  it  is  to  be  read;  we  must  have  it  all,  to  see  the  character  of  it. 

Mr.  Straight  then  read  the  letter  as  follows: — "It  is  an  opinion  which  I  believe  is 
now  equally  shared  by  the  two  medical  attendants  of  the  deceased.  We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  maintain  this  opinion  on  the  trial.  You  will  excuse  me  from  entering  into  our 
reasons  for  this  opinion  on  the  present  occasion,  as  this  may  form  a  very  fair  and  proper 
subject  for  cross-examination  at  the  trial.  Possibly  the  defence  may  be,  that  tartar 
emetic  in  small  doses  is  not  a  poison,  that  it  cannot  under  any  circumstances  destroy 
life,  and  that  it  was  the  very  best  remedy  for  the  disease  (English  cholera)  under  which 
it  was  stated  the  deceased  was  labouring.  One  other  point  connected  with  this  inquiry 
may  be  here  adverted  to.  The  examination  of  the  organs  was  made  fifteen  months,  not 
'  fifteen  weeks,'  after  death,  and  the  viscera  examined  were  as  well  presei-ved  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  many  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.  They  were  in  a  better  state  of  pre- 
servation than  the  viscera  of  Walter  Palmer,  whose  body  has  been  buried  for  a  period  of 
three  months  only  in  a  leaden  colBu.  The  viscera  in  Ann  Palmer's  case  were  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation  as  to  allow  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  condition.  3.  This 
inquiry  refers  to  the  elimination  of  antimony  from  the  body.  According  to  my  expe- 
rience, antimony  is  analogous  to  arsenic  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  enters  into  the 
blood  and  passes  out  of  the  system.  These  two  metals  are  wholly  different  in  this  re- 
spect from  mercury  and  lead,  and  probably  from  copper.  I  shall  be  most  happy,  after 
the  trial,  to  furnish  you  with  facts  and  authorities,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  reference  to  these 
interesting  points.  In  the  mean  time,  as  this  question  may  also  form  a  fair  subject  for 
cross-examination,  a  detailed  answer  to  it  may  be  for  the  present  reserved.  4.  The 
fourth  inquiry  involves,  as  you  have  justly  suspected,  an  error  of  the  press.  T\  hat  I 
said  was  to  this  effect :  that  if  there  were  symptoms  of  fever,  antimonial  medicines  may 
be  fairly  prescribed.  In  concluding  this  letter  I  would  observe  that  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  which  I  have  now  specially  devoted  to  toxicological  inquiries,  1  have  never  met 
with  any  cases  like  those  suspected  cases  of  poisoning  at  llugeley.  The  mode  in  which 
they  will  affect  the  person  accused  is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  their  probable 
influence  on  society.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  tuture  security  ot  lite  in 
this  country  will  mainly  depend  on  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  counsel  who  may  have 
to  dispose  of  the  charges  of  murder  which  have  arisen  out  of  these  investigations. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
Dr.  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scrjea7it  Shce. 

Will  voii  have  the  goodness  to  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter?    "In  concluding  this  letter  I  would  observe  that  during  the  quarter  ot  a  century 
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which  I  have  now  especially  devoted  to  toxicological  inquiries  I  have  never  met  with 
Tny  case  like  the  suspected  cases  of  poisoning  at  Rugeley.    The  mode  in       ^  they 

afl^c    the  person  accused  is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  Fob^We 
fluence  on  society.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  security  of  life  in  this  counti  j 
trmai"  rSend  on  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  counsel  who  may  have  to  disp-^^^ 
tlie  charees  ot' murder  which  have  arisen  out  of  these  luvestigations.      That  is  my 
Opinion  now      Zd  it  stated  broadly  and  openly  that  strychnia  might  cause  d.ath  an 
that  if  it  did  it  would  always  be  found  in  the  body,  which  I  deny;  it  is  untrue ;  it  wil 
lead  to  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives:  it  has  been  circulated  in  every  paper  hat  a  person 
could  not  be  killed  by  tartar  emetic;  that  1  deny;  it  is  untrue,  and  will  lead  to  hun- 
dreds of  lives  being  destroyed. -And  did  you  think  it  a  right  thing  to  publish  that 
opLion  before  the  man  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  life?    I  had  no  prejudice  against  the 
man  •  I  merely  say  as  to  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  I  entertain  no  pre- 
judice whatever ;  1  maintain  the  principles  of  science  which  I  there  comment  upon :  it 
those  statements  which  I  have  seen  circulated  in  medical  and  other  periodicals  were  to 
have  their  weight,  there  is  not  a  life  in  this  country  that  would  be  safe ;  that  ^lytiat  1 
say  —Then  do  you  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  they  will  aflect  the 
person  accused,  that  is,  leading  him  to  the  scaffold,  is  of  minor  importance?  JNo.— 
Compared  with  their  probable  influence  on  society?    I  have  never  suggested  the  leading 
to  the  scaffold  ;  I  hope  he  will  be  acquitted.— What  did  you  mean  by  "  1  he  mode  in 
which  they  will  affect  the  person  accused  is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the 
probable  influence  on  society"?    I  say  the  lives  of  16  millions  of  people  are  of  greater 
importance :  you  are  putting  that  as  a  sort  of  objection  to  my  views  in  evidence  :  I  find 
here  in  two  dead  bodies  antimony;  one  of  them  died  suddenly;  the  other,  I  find  the 
body  saturated  with  antimony,  which  I  never  found  before  in  my  examination  of  .300 
dead  bodies  in  this  country,  and  I  say  this  circumstance  demands  explanation. — And 
you  adhere  to  the  opinion  as  a  medical  man  and  a  member  of  an  honourable  profession 
that  you  were  right  in  publishing  that  letter  before  he  came  to  his  trial  ?    I  was  right  in 
stating  uiy  opinion  in  answer  to  the  comments  that  have  been  made  on  my  evidence. — 
Had  any  complamts  been  made  by  the  prisoner  ?    Not  by  the  prisoner,  but  his  attorney  ; 
he  has  written  to  every  paper  that  Dr.  Taylor  was  inaccurate :  I  had  no  wish  or  motive 
in  it ;  my  duty  concerns  the  lives  of  all,  as  well  as  the  prisoner. — Do  you  know  a  Mr. 
Augustus  Mayhew,  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Illustrated  Times '  ?    I  saw  hini  once  or 
twice. — Did  you  allow  a  picture  of  yourself  and  Dr.  Rees  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  in  his  paper  ?    If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  call  it  a  caricature,  I  did  not. — 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that ;  it  seems  to  me  as  like  as  two  peas :  did  you 
allow  that  picture  to  be  taken  of  you  and  Dr.  Rees  ?   I  never  knew  it  was  taken,  that  is  mi.- 
answer ;  until  it  appeared  in  the  '  Illustrated  Times '  I  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  taken, 
or  that  I  should  be  caricatured. — Did  you  receive  him  at  your  house  ?    He  came  to  me 
with  a  letter  from  Professor  Faraday. — Did  you  receive  him  in  your  laboratory  when 
you  were  experimenting  with  Dr.  Rees  ?    It  is  untrue,  I  did  not. — Did  you  receive  him 
in  your  laboratory  ?    I  did  not,  it  is  wholly  untrue. — Did  you  never  see  him  in  your  labo- 
ratory ?    Never. — Did  you  see  him  at  your  house  after  dinner?    He  called  on  me  with  s 
letter  from  Professor  Faraday. — Did  you  see  him?    I  did. — Did  you  Ivuow  that  he  called 
on  you  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  information  for  an  article  in  his  '  Illustrated  Times '  ? 
I  did  not,  solemnly ;  it  is  the  most  disgraceful  thing  I  ever  knew  as  a  publication. — Did  you 
know  him  before  ?    I  never  saw  him  before. — Did  you  know  that  he  was  the  Editor  of  tbe 
'  Illustrated  Times  '  ?    I  did  not. — You  state  on  your  oath  ?    On  my  oath  I  did  not-:  it  was 
the  greatest  deception  that  was  ever  practised  on  a  scientific  man  ;  most  disgraceful. — And 
you  are  perfectly  justified  iu  stating  that,  if  it  is  so ;  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  it  is  due 
to  you  that  I  should  ask  it :  is  it  false  that  there  was  more  than  one  called  on  you  ?  There 
were  two  the  first  time. — I  have  it,  "  They  candidly  informed  the  doctor  that  they  desired 
to  publish  the  particulars  of  their  conversation  with  him,  and  requested  his  permission  tc 
do  so,  and  it  was  at  once  granted,  they  having  undertaken  to  hold  themselves  responsibl  ■ 
for  not  publishing  any  statement  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  justice" 
He  called  on  me  with  a  letter  from  Professor  Faraday,  and  I  received  him  as  1  would 
Professor  Faraday;  he  entered  into  conversation  witii  me  about  these  cases,  and  made 
a  representation,  as  I  understood,  that  he  was  connected  with  an  insurance  company,  an; I 
he  wished  to  know  the  number  of  cases  that  occurred  to  me  during  a  number  of  years  ; 
after  we  had  conversed  about  an  hour,  he  then  asked  me  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
publishing  this  conversation  :  1  said,  as  far  as  the  letters  were  concerned,  I  had  no  objec  - 
tion, but  I  objected  to  anything  else  appearing:   I  did  not  know  that  he  was  ll.< 
editor  ot  a  journal:  I  said,  I  have  no  objection  to  anything  appearing  in  answ 
w  What  has  already  appeared,  with  the  corrections  of  the  diflcreut  mistakes:  1: 
went  away  without  telling  me  that  he  was  the  editor  of  the  paper.— And  you  d' 
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II  ^7^!t^^^:tn.o£^j:^  T' '  r\ '  '^'r'      '^<^  -tide 

I  did.-13y  letter?    No   veSt  shockecL-Dkl  you  remonstrate-?  Yes, 

caricature  in  it?  No  the  J  ^  r  i'"'^'"'^  °°  ^''^  '^'^  -ticle.-With  your 
been  published?  No  'it  wasX  h  f "P/"  .t^P^'  the  slip.-Had  the  paper 
the  publication?  I  did  I  tol  b  ^  .  '".^1'  '""'r^''^  ^"'^  P'-°t'^«t  a^xinst 
regai^ling  these  cases,  ami  l  e  af  e.^^-^  '°      ■  ^  ''''''''  ''"^  ^"  ^hat  f  saw 


belief  he  did  not  ■  /  ^'^^  t''^  ^est  of  my  judgment  and 

''OarinlrrL::^^^^^  the  slip  of  thrarli^cle  calleS 

tlitit  n,  t;«i„        'yiui^i.  Aiirea  laylor?     He  showed  me  a  slip,  part  of  what  annparpH  in 

Taylor'-'  TcPo'i^'."!*  '^T  ^"P  this,  "  Our  h.'tervL  ^tth  aS^^ 

think  L  cli/    T   ?  did.-WiU  you  swear  he  did  not?    I  will  swear  I  do  not 

as  cJeated  Ttr'  TP*'"'^^  'T''''^  "^^'^  ^"g^^^^  '  Hook  ?.pon 
tbr  r-nnntr!  ^"  P^"^'"",  ^^'^  come  With  a  letter  from  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
Si^-tTtn  L  ^^t'-acted  from  me  the  information.-Why  did  you  not  desi  e  voir 
th brabout  ir  r  '  n  '^""J I  ^"'^^      ^""^  this  conversation  1  did  not  know  any- 

Ir^nrS  ''^"'^^'^  ^'"^  to  come  back  with  the  slip  ?    He  came  on  the  Thursd  Jv 

Sid  l  efe'll'vnl  I  '^"'^-^^ted  with  a  weekly  paper !^ 

n  d    L     ^  V^u  'K""^',  ^^"^  Ill'^st'-ated  Times?    He  told  me  as  he  was  going  away  - 

Sws^iLpT  lfT'/'',''T?^^^°"I  ^^''-'''^  someout.-And  allowed^he!-est  ?o'  be 
published  ?    I  said  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.-Did  you  object  to  it  ?    I  objected  to 

bSo,ri^'    kT -""t ^  ''''^  I  '^''^  "^"t  like  this  mode  of  putting  the  matter 
Detoie  thepubhc;  I  cannot  mtertere  with  your  journal.— Not  ihterfere  with  the  publica- 
tion ot  a  private  conversation  in  a  gentleman's  dining-room  after  dinner;  did  you  not 
protest  as  a  gentleman  and  aman  of  honoui-  that  it  was  wrong  and  dishonourable  to  do  it' 
1  told  him  I  objected  to  all  the  parts  which  concerned  the  Rugeley  cases ;  that  it  was  most 
msnonourable.— Did  you  protest  agaiust  anything  being  published  of  that  interview'^ 
ISO,  1  did  not.— Did  you  not  know  perfectly  well  in  this  month  of  February,  just 
aiter  the  shock  which  the  country  had  received  about  these  Rugeley  murders 
or  imputations  of  murder,  that  your  interview  on  the  subject  of  poison  must  be  taken  to 
apply  to  what  was  then  full  in  the  public  mind  ?    I  did  not  know  what  it  would  apply 
to.— Did  you  not  think  so  ?    No,  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it ;  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  cheat  to  extract  from  me  any  information  and  to  publish  it.--What  time  was  it  hft 
called  on  you  with  the  slip  ?    On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  day  before  publication. 
—How  long  was  he  with  you  ?    Not  above  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.— Were  yoa 
angry  with  him?    I  remonstrated  with  him  ;  I  was  not  angiy  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
quarrelling.— A ngi-y  in  the  sense  of  being  indignant  ?     I  told  him  I  objected  to  that 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  case.— Did  you  allow  him  to  publish  this :  "  Dr.  Taylor  re- 
quested us  to  state  that,  although  the  practice  of  secret  poisoning  appeared  to  be'  on  the 
increase,  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  analysis  the  chemist  could  almost  always 
detect  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  body"  ?    I  did  not  dictate  anything  of  the  kind.— 
Was  that  on  the  slip  that  he  showed  you  ?    If  I  had  seen  it  I  should  have  struck  it  out. 
— You  will  not  say  it  was  not  there?    I  looked  it  over  and  struck  out  everything  I  saw 
connected  with  the  Rugeley  cases,  and  he  went  away  ;  I  felt  that  I  had  been  imposed  upon. 
— Did  you  strike  out  this,  "  and  that,  when  analysis  failed,  as  in  cases  where  small  doses  of 
strychnia  had  been  administered,  physiology  and  pathology  will  invariably  suffice  to  show 
the  cause  of  death  "  ?    I  remember  seeing  that. — Did  you  not  know  that  it  might  circulate 
most  extensively  amongst  the  persons  from  whom  the  jury  to  try  the  case  might  be 
selected  ?    I  did  not  think  of  the  matter  at  all ;  I  think  it  is  very  proper  information  to 
give,  so  that  the  public  should  be  aware  that  chemical  analyses  are  not  the  only  things  to 
prove  it. — Did  you  not  think  it  was  time  enough  after  the  man  was  tried  for  crimes  such 
as  these  ? — I  think  it  was  a  gross  imposition  upon  me. — You  allowed  this  passage  to  pass? 
Only  that  they  dressed  it  up  afterwards. — "Being  detected  as  readily  as  murder  in  any 
other  form  "  ?    No,  I  do  not  remember  tliat. — "  While  the  difficulty  of  detecting  and 
convicting  the  murderer  was  fallacious  in  other  cases  where  poison  had  been  employed"? 
That  I  do  not  remember  ;  the  article  was  very  much  altered,  I  could  see  that ;  it  was  a 
disgraceful  thing. — Have  you  seen  the  gentleman  since  ?    1  have  not  seen  him  since  ;  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  concerning  the  matter ;  I  complained  of  it. 

The  Aitomcij-Gcncral— Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter?  I  can  state  to  you  the  sub- 
stance of  it;  1  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  'Times'  paper  which  represented  me  as 
giving  this  information,  and  directly  I  saw  it  I  wrote  to  contradict  it,  and  they  with- 
drew the  advertisement,— What  ndYBrtiseroeiit  ?  Some  (idvertisement  fpnnected  with  the 
very  numbfr  you  are  alluding  to. 
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Mr  Justice  Cresswell.-II  ^vas  an  advertisement  in  the '  Times '  newspaper  with 
reouvd  to  tl™nfonnatio„?-I  immediately  desired  that  to  be  withdrawn,  and  I  receiTed 
a  fetter  from  Mr.  Mayhew  to  say  that  it  should  be. 

Mr  Serjeant  Shce.-no^y  long  after  the  publication  of  this?  Immediately;  directly 
I  saw  the  adve  tisement.-When°did  the  advertisement  appear  •  the  date  of  this  paper  ,s 
the  ^rd  of  February?  I  think  it  was  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday,  I  am  not  sure  which  ; 
i  w^s  to  induce  people  to  purchase  the  number.-Did  yon  say  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  cLke  Evan^^  you  would  give  them  strychnia  enough  before  you  had  done  with 
Sem°  No.-Or  words  to  that  effect  ?  No  ;  I  do  not  know  him^D.d  you  say  it  to  any- 
body '  No-  that  I  would  give  them  a  dose  of  strychnia  before  I  had  done  witn  them; 
I  have  never  said  anything  so  vulgar  that  I  know  of,  never  to  my  knowledge;  give  who 
a  dose  of  strychnia?-!  mean  in  reference  to  William  Palmer?  You  have  been  greatly 
misinstructed.-!  ask  no  question  but  upon  instructions  ?-You  have  been  greatly  mis- 
instructed.— You  deny  that?  I  deny  that.— Or  any  words  to  that  efleet?  Or  any 
words  to  that  effect ;  I  have  not  at  all  talked  about  giving  anybody  doses  of_  strychnia 
—Or  these  words,  "  He  will  have  strychnia  enough  before  I  have  done  with  him  ^ 
It  is  utterly  false,  and  the  person  who  has  suggested  that  to  you  has  been  guilty  ot 
other  false  statements  ;  his  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey  misrepresented  my  statements 
altogether.— I  only  speak  from  my  instructions  ?  I  do  not  charge  you  with  anything, 
but  you  are  misinstructed.— If  I  knew  it  I  would  not  put  the  question  to  you  ;  you  made 
a  medical  report  to  which  you  referred  when  we  were  talking  about  the  first  letter  ? 
Yes.— What  did  you  do  with  that  medical  report?  The  medical  report  was  handed  to 
Dr.  Rees ;  he  took  possession  of  it.— Did  you  not  get  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  medical 
gentleman  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination?  No.— Was  it  not  produced  from 
your  hands  two  days  ago  in  court  ?  You  are  under  a  mistake  about  it ;  it  was  a  private 
letter,  not  signed,  from  Dr.  Harland  to  Mr.  Stevens.— Was  it  in  the  shape  of  a  medical 
report  ?  It  was  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  for  Mr.  Stevens's  private 
information. — Then  it  has  been  inaccurately  called  a  medical  report  in  the  course^  of 
this  trial  ?  Yes  ;  it  is  merely  Dr.  Harland's  statement  of  the  examination  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Stevens. — It  has  been  read  here  as  a  formal  medical  report?  Yes;  I 
believe  that  it  has  no  signature. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — ^My  Lord  will  recollect  he  required  it  to  be  read;  it  was  repre- 
sented as  a  medical  report ;  {to  the  tcitncss)  you  have  had  it  ever  since  ?  Yes. — I  under- 
stand you  distinctly  to  say  that  as  respects  the  effect  of  strychnia  on  the  human  body 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  your  own  at  all  ?  I  have  not  seen  a  case ;  I  have  some  know- 
ledge.— I  guard  myself ;  by  knowledge  of  your  own  I  mean  personal  observation?  but 
you  have  written  a  book  upon  the  subject  ?  Yes. — Now  do  you,  from  your  reading, 
know  of  any  case  in  which  the  patient  under  strychnia  poison,  any  fatal  case,  has  had, 
while  the  paroxysm  lasted,  as  much  command  over  the  muscles  of  animal  life  and  volun- 
tary motion  as  Mr.  Cook  had  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mills  and  Jones  ?  I  do  not  see  that  he  had  much  command  over  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  life. — You  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  cases  ?  I  mean  to  say  his  sym- 
ptoms are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  action  of  strychnia. — Can  you  tell  me  a 
single  case,  either  in  your  book  or  in  any  authentic  medical  work,  of  a  patient  seized 
with  tetanic  symptoms  by  strychnia  poison  sitting  up  in  his  bed  talking  ?  He  was  seized 
with  the  tetanic  symptoms  after  he  sat  up  in  his  bed. — Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in 
which  a  patient  has  been  beating  with  both  his  arms  the  bed-clothes  under  the  influence 
of  strychnia  poison  within  a  short  time,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  his  death  ?  The 
symptoms  generally  came  on  with  some  sort  of  action. 

The  Attorney-General. — You  are  assuming  the  fact ;  that  was  on  the  Monday  night  ? 
It  is  manifested  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Can  you  refer  me  to  any  case  in  your  book,  or  any  authorized 
book,  in  which  a  person  under  the  influence  of  strychnia  poison  has  been  beating  the 
bed  with  liis  or  her  arms?  It  is  exactly  what  I  should  expect  from  the  sense  of 
suffocation. — You  say  it  is  exactly  what  you  should  expect ;  your  experience  is  in  rab- 
bits, and  the  first  symptoms  you  have  seen  is  a  sudden  fall  on  the  side  ?  You  asked  me 
the  question  with  reference  to  my  reading  and  knowledge. — I  asked  you  if  you  could 
refer  me  to  any  case  ?  I  am  quite  willing  not  to  answer,  except  as  to  rabbits  ;  I  thou"-ht 
you  asked  me  as  to  any  case.— And  so  I  did  ?  The  beating  of  the  bed  with  the  arms,°in 
the  way  you  describe,  merely  indicates  that  he  was  very  uneasy,  that  he  felt  oppression, 
and  It  was  an  attempt  at  relief  before  the  tetanic  symptoms  set  in ;  there  was  a  feeling 
of  suflFocation.— First  answer  my  question ;  do  you  know  of  a  single  case,  either  in  your 
book  or  in  your  general  reading,  of  the  symptoms  of  poison  by  stiychnia  commencing 
or  exfiibiting  themselves  during  any  time  of  the  paroxysm  by  the  operation  of  beating 
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tVnIn  i.7bed  before  ^l^t  no?  H  '  1 ''''''  ""^''^''^ '  ^  ^ave  not  heard  of  a  person 
of™ah,sa„x;  lshnota.e"7^^^^^^  knowa  under  th?name 

tlnnk  it  is  the-  case,  not  to  ,nVl™ed %  '^Y.m,  f  convulsions?    No.  I  do  not. 

beating  of  the  bed  ?    Yes.      ''"°«"^'lSe.-You  know  tlie  term  malasaux,  which  means 

tetaSs'/"''''"'^-''^"^'-^''--!' '"^^"^  °f  anything?    That  does  not  terminate  in 

by  ?our'^'llri^?fT-T^';'       'I^^  '  i«  it  ""t  a  common  form,  as  you  kno.- 

y^^o  ;^rh  r^^"°'  occasioned  by  strychnia  poison  ?'  Petso  ; 

am  right  i..u  X>rsS?nm7jw  ''1'P'"'^f°^  strychnia  or  other  causes.-Then  I 
which  that  ha.  occurred  ?^  'l  hw    i    ,  V'"*?'''        of  strychnia  poison  in 

by  a  friend  -We  will  have  Ihnt  wh  """o"^^',"  communicated  to  me 

to  zne.-That  pers:,!"  anTom"L?:"ateTem"  '  ■  ^  ^^'^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^'^ 

all  ;'^you  mS^Sfn~ete"';rw^^  "°  "f-'^^      '^^'^        'l"^^^'-  '-^-g  at 

a  scientific  friend.  ^  it  whether  reading  from  a  book,  or  a  communication  fVom 

<i^^£\f!ZLf::^^^^^     '  ''''''       ^^'^  ^  -^<i--l  witness  as  to  his  knowledge  ac- 

ceivira'.^at™of7o^^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^""^  ^  ^^'^'^^'S'^  ^e  has  rc- 

not^nuShS  '''^  ^T-  ^''^  ^"'•'■'1      *  c^^«'       a  published  case  ?    It  is 

before  the  s^m  Jf      ^  "^^''""i       "'^^  ^'^^  ^s  if  he  had  an  airue-fit 

S  beatin  J'7^T','''"n  '  agitation. -Would  you  call  that  maliation 

OuSl^sLl.?n  '  ^'^1'!."°!  g^yc  it.o  learned  a  name.-You  would  call  it  be.ating  ? 
beating"?  T  ih ^  '  ^  ^g'^ation  is  expressed  in  different  ways.-I  was  asking  you  as  to 
+C  f  have  not  a  case  of  a  person  sitting  up  in  bed  and  beating  the  bed.— That  is 

W^r'i''"^'''®'"'-  "'any  instances  in  which  the  patient  has  screamed 

befo  e  he  was  seized  with  the  fit?    i\o.-Is  that  common  in  convulsions  not  occasToned 

in  T  P"''"";  '      "'''"y  c^^<^«  ^^^y  ««=''eam  ^ery  soon  after  the  spasm  sets 

in,  when  the  spasm  begins;  the  pain  felt  is  very  severe.— This  is  before  they  begin? 
iNo  1  nave  not  known  that.— Have  you  known  cases  in  which  they  speak  freely  »  Yes 
—Can  you  refer  to  any  case  of  that  kind  after  the  paroxysm  has  commenced?  ko  not 
alter  tlie  paroxysm  has  commenced ;  I  do  not  remember  one  at  the  present  time.— Do 
you  agree,  as  far  as  your  reading  enables  you  to  do  so,  with  this  description  of  stiychnift 
in  JJr.  Watson  s  book ;  it  is  a  case  in  Middlesex  Hospital :  "  Unluckily,  through  mistake 
or  negligence  of  the  person  who  was  at  that  time  the  dispenser,  a  grain  of  the  poison  Avas 
administered  can  you  tell  me  or  refer  me  to  any  one  case  in  your  book  or  elsewhere, 
any  authentic  writer,  in  which.the  effect  of  the  strychnia  affection  or  paroxysm  in  a  fatal 
case  has  been  as  long  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  as  in  Cook's  case  on  Tuesday 
?1?  — ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^°        mean  a  slight  case?    Yes.  in  page  185  of  the 

Medical  Jurisprudence.'— I  was  speaking  of  your  book  on  Poisons? 

The  AUorneii-General. — Read  it  ?  In  a  case  communicated  to  '  The  Lancet,'  of  August 
31,  1850,  page  259,  by  Mr.  Bennett,  one  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnia,  taken  by  mistake, 
destroyed  the  life  of  a  healthy  young  female  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  is  remarkable, 
as  no  symptoms  appeared  for  an  hour. 

Mr:  Serjeant  Shee. — May  I  take  it  that  is  the  longest  period  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  on 
record  ?  No  ;  I  think  not. — Does  it  appear  how  that  was  taken  ?  I  think  it  was  in 
pills  ;  but  I  have  '  The  Lancet '  here  to  refer  to,  if  you  wish. — That  is  a  remarkable  and 
Unusual  case  ?  Yes  ;  it  was  certainly  long,  with  regard  to  the  cases  that  had  up  to  tliat 
time  occurred. — You  know  a  case  of  an  hour  and  a  half?    There  is  one  of  two  hours  and 


ime  occurrea. —  i  ou  icnow  a  case  or  an  nour  ana  a  nair  f  i  nere  is  one  oi  two  nours  ana 
I  half. — Was  that  a  fatal  case  ?  No  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  it. — I  am  asking  you  as  to 
1  fatal  case  ?  I  beg  to  say  that  the  fatality  of  the  case  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  occnn- 
ence. — You  will  give  that  opinion  afterwards  ;  we  are  informed  that  it  has ;  I  am  asking 
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rence.    „  ^-  .._  ,   — , 

yon  as  to  a  fatal  case  ?  That  was  not  a  fatal  case. — A  grain  and  a  half  in  that  case  is  a 
very  considerable  dose,  is  it  not?  It  is  a  full  dose,  not  a  very  considerable  dose. — It  is  a 
dose  from  which  a  man  is  vei-y  likely  to  die  ?    Yes. — Now,  Dr.  Taylor,  yon  gave  a  great 
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many  cases  in  your  book  ;  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  time  in  going  into  them,  more 
than  is  necessary  for  my  client ;  is  there  any  one  case  in  your  book  in  which  the  attack 
has  taken  place  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  ?  What  book 
are  you  referring  to? — The  book  on  Poisons.  That  is  8  years  old.— Then  you  will  cor- 
rect me  by  saying  no,  but  there  is  in  the  other  book  ?  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  case; 
cases  have  occurred  since  1848  ;  I  have  a  reference  to  a  case  here  of  one  grain  and  a  half, 
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^hich  is  published  by  Dr.  Christison.-He  is  to  be  called  ?  The  symptoms  came  on  in 
3  hours  —Was  it  fatal  ?  It  was  fatal.— That  is  a  case  m  which  the  patient  had  been 
affected  "with  some  complaint  for  4  weeks,  and  began  to  take  strychnia ;  in  3  houi-s 
theri^  was  stupor  and  loss  of  speech,  and  at  length  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  whicli 
proved  fatal  iu  3  hours  and  3  quarters  ?  Yes.— It  does  not  tell  you  when  it  commenced  ? 
I  take  it  from  there.— You  are  mistaken  as  to  that  ?  I  do  not  think  I  am  ;  Dr.  Christisoa 
can  ffive  an  account  of  it.— Do  you  know  any  other  case  ?  Not  a  fatal  case.— Is  there 
any  case  in  your  book  on  poisons  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  known  to  occur  at  a 
longer  period  than  half  an  hour  from  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  ?  You  must  not  go 
back;  to  the  book  of  1S48.— 1  will  go  to  your  other  book  presently?  In  giving  an 
answer  to  your  question,  I  am  looking  to  what  has  occurred  m  the  mean  time.— If 
you  know  of  other  cases  from  your  reading,  I  cannot  object  to  your  stating  them  ;  nobody 
can  suppose  that  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  anything  like  what  you  have  stated  lu 
this  book :  before  you  go  further,  do  you  know  that  Dr.  Bradley,  from  whom  Dr.  Booth 
took  the  case,  states  that  he  cannot  admit  that  the  death  was  wholly  attributable  to  the 
dose  of  strychnia  employed?  All  those  conditions  are  quite  compatible  with  death  from 
strychnia. — You  would  not  after  that  opinion  say  it  was  attributable  solely  to  strychnia  ? 
No,  but  I  should  exercise  my  judgment,  and  consider  strychnia  had  something  to  do  with 
it — Have  you  any  other  case,  in  your  other  reading,  to  which  you  can  refer  ?  No.  you 
asked  me  what  the  strychnia  was  taken  in  ;  in  that  case  it  was  dissolved,  and  one  would 
have  expected  a  more  speedy  action ;  it  is  the  more  remarkable. — And  had  she  an  emetic 
iu  that  case  ?  The  stomach-pump  was  used  aud  a  strong  emetic. — It  was  taken  in  some 
solution?  Yes. — In  what  solution  was  it  taken  ?  Cinnamon  and  water. — Do  you  know 
a  single  case  in  which  the  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves  as  long  as  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  injestion  of  the  poison  ?  No,  I  do  not. — Now,  can  you  refer  me  to  any- 
authentic  case  of  strychnia  from  which  the  patient  has  recovered  from  a  paroxysm  in  so 
short  a  time  as  Mr.  Cook  recovered  from  the  paroxysm  on  Monday  night?  Within  what 
time  did  he  recover  ?  I  do  not  understand  that  it  was  so  short. — He  was  well  the  next 
morning,  and  was  well  all  the  next  morning;  it  had  no  effect  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  but  he  was  comfortable  and  happy  ?  The  recovery  then  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  dose  taken  ;  if  he  took  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  he  would  recover  sooner  than  from 
an  eighth. — Do  you  know  any  authentic  case  of  sti'ychnia  poison  in  which  the  patient 
has  recovered  from  a  paroxysm  in  as  short  a  time  as  Mr.  Cook  did,  he  being  well  before 
the  morning  ?  I  do  not  remember  any,  but  I  cau  conceive  in  medical  practice  such  cases. 
— We  want  your  experience  in  order  to  observe  it  ?  It  is  nothing  at  all  unusual. — Jiovr 
can  you  say  that,  when  you  do  not  know  any  case  ?  I  say  from  my  reading  aud  experi- 
ence, a  recovery  after  three  or  four  hours  will  depend  materially  upon  the  dose. — Do  you 
know  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  taken  place  after  strychnia  poison  has  been  adminis- 
tered; look  at  page  265  of  the  Manual  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  second  edition  ?  The 
convulsions  gradually  subsided  about  four  hours  after  the  first  attack. 
Lord  Campbell. — What  case  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — It  is  not  strychnia,  it  is  nux  vomica,  the  same  poison,  but  in  a 
much  milder  form  ?  Yes. — It  is  not  the  same  as  strychnia  ?  All  its  power  depends  on 
the  strychnia. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Only  it  is  given  in  a  very  large  dose. 
■  Mr.  Baron  Aldebsox. — That  was  half  an  ounce. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— In  this  case  the  girl  aged  twenty  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  the 
powder,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  usual  tetanic  symptoms  came  on,  but  she  was  perfectly 
sensible.  The  convulsions  gradually  subsided  about  four  hours  after  the  first  attack. 
Did  you  not  learn  from  Mr.  Cook's  case  that  he  was  asleep  before  three  o'clock,  and  com- 
fortable during  the  whole  of  the  next  day  ?    Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— They  said  he  was  not  asleep  before  a  quarter  before  five. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — He  appeared  dozing,  I  believe ;  then  he  went  to  sleep. 

Lord  Campbell.— According  to  their  account,  he  was  awake  at  five. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Do  you  know  any  other  case  in  which,  after  an  administration  of 
^rychnia  poison,  the  patient  has  recovered  as  soon  as  Mr.  Cook  did  on  Monday  ni"ht  ? 
The  difficulty  is  iu  settling  the  time  of  recovery  ;  that  is  not  the  point  that  medical  men 
mter  into.— When  the  patient  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  it  ?  They  do  not  give 
the  time  generally,  they  merely  put  '•  The  patient  recovered,"  without  auy  particular 
statement  as  to  the  period  of  the  attack.— Ca(i  you  refer  me  to  any  case  in  which  after 
the  paroxysm  from  strychnia  poison,  the  patient  has  remained  composed  and  without  the 
repetition  of  the  paroxysm  in  any  degree,  for  so  long  a  period  as  Mr.  Cook  did  after  the 
paroxysm  on  Monday  night  ? 
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The  Attomey-Geiiend.—'Withoat  a  fresh  dose  being  giveu  ?  Yes  ;  I  do  uot  think  the 
attack  on  Tuesday  night  was  the  result  of  a  dose  given  on  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Suijecmt  S/iec— That  is  not  tlie  point ;  I  ask  you  whetlier  you  know  of  any  case  of 
strychnia  poison  in  which  there  was  so  long  an  interniissior,  of  the  paroxysm  as  between 
the  two  fits  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  night?  No,  I  do  not.— Is  it  the  result  of  your 
experience  or  reading  that  the  person  who  dies  from  strychnia  poison  continues  rigid  in 
the  attitude  and  position  of  limb  in  which  he  dies  ?  I  have  seen  that  in  animals,  in 
rabbits.— With  your  reading  as  to  men,  do  they  continue  rigid  in  the  altitude  and 
position  of  limb  in  which  they  die?  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars :  if  a  person 
dies  in  a  spasm,  the  spasm  is  likely  to  continue  :  I  know  a  case  which  can  answer  it ;  it 
was  inspection  after  fw  enty  hours'  death,  and  the  body  was  then  very  rigid  ;  there  is  no 
account  in  these  cases  of  how  the  body  was  at  the  moment  of  death. — The  body  was  very 
rigid  in  twenty-four  hours,  whatever  sort  of  convulsion  he  died  of?  Yes;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  I  think  of  finding  such  a  case,  but  I  cannot  refer  you  to  one  now: 
I  found  in  one  of  the  rabbits  destroyed  that  the  spasm  continued  after  death. — As  you 
choose  to  go  upon  rabbits,  do  you  not  know  that  it  constantly  happens,  even  in  rabbits, 
that  the  spasm  and  the  contraction  instantly  cease  immediately  with  death,  or  just  before 
death,  and  that  the  body  becomes  perfectly  pliant  ?  No ;  I  do  not ;  it  does  so  in  some 
instances,  in  one  out  of  five  cases. — Do  you  agree  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Christison,  "  I 
have  not  altered  the  statement  as  to  this  point  in  the  former  edition,  that  i.s,  that  the 
rigidity  supervenes  at  an  early  period  after  death ;  yet  I  strongly  suspect  the  others,  who 
.  describe  the  spasm  which  precedes  death  to  continue  as  it  were  without  the  rigidity  that 
occurs  after  death,  must  liave  observed  inaccurately,  for,  in  the  numerous  experiments 
that  I  have  made  and  witnessed  upon  animals,  flaccidity  of  limb  continued  after  death  "  ? 
Dr.  Christison  spealcs  from  his  own  experience,  I  speak  from  my  own. — In  some  cases 
in  your  own  experience,  two  out  of  ten  ?  One  case  that  became  rigid  veiy  soon  after,  as 
Dr.  Christison  describes  it. — Do  j  ou  recollecd  enough  of  those  that  you  killed  twenty-five 
years  ago,  as  to  know  whether  their  limbs  were  stiff  or  flaccid?  No. — Do  you  mean  to  say  four 
of  the  five  were  actually  stiff  before  or  after  death  ?  They  remained  stiff  after  death  ;  one 
was  quite  flaccid,  that  was  seen  by  Dr.  Christison. — Did  you  see  that  in  Dr.  Bamford's 
deposition,  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Cook  as  soon  as  he  was  called,  arrived  immediately  after 
he  was  dead,  and  found  the  body  quite  straight  upon  the  bed?  Yes. — In  your  judgment 
can  that  body  be  under  the  influence  of  opisthotonos?  Yes;  opisthotonos,  the  act  of 
dying. — That  would  be  an  instance  of  becoming  flaccid?  Yes. — Have  you  any  reason  to 
say,  from  your  experience  or  your  reading,  that  the  clenching  of  the  hand  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  strychnia  poison  ?  It  is  the  result  of  violent  tetanic  spasms. — Does 
it  not  occur  in  other  violent  spasms?  Yes.— In  aU  forms  of  convulsion  ?  No  ;  the  great 
point  is  this,  that  in  tetanus  it  remains  so  ;  in  other  convulsions  it  comes  and  goes.— Is 
it  always  so  ?  That  is  according  to  my  knowledge.— I  think  you  stated  that  the  heart 
was  generally  full  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— He  found  the  heart  always  full,  particularly  the  right  side,  in  the 
rabbits. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—Do  vou  mean  actually  to  say  that  the  colour  tests  of  strychnia 
are  so  uncertain  and  fallacious  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  ?  I  do,  unless  you 
first  get  strychnia  in  a  visible  and  tangible  form.— Is  it  impossible  to  get  that  from  the 
stomach  in  all  cases?  It  is  not  impossible  ;  it  depends  on  the  quantity  that  remams  in 
the  stomach.— You  think  it  is  in  some  cases  impossible  ?  No  ;  I  think  it  is  in  some  cases 
impossible  where  the  quantity  is  very  small.— You  do  not  agree  that  as  much  as  the  50th 
part  of  a  gi-ain  could  be  discovered?  I  think  not ;  that  is  not  separated.-Or  even  half 
a  grain  ?  That  might  be  a  difiBiculty  ;  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  food  in  the 
sstomach  with  which  it  was  mixed. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
>f«w  in  vour  reading  about  which  my  learned  friend  has  been  asking  you,  have  you 
.    ^/v,  p7.P,i  .  which  it  has  appeared  that  the  heart  was  found  empty  after  death, 
wherit  Sh\^d1aken  tlS  frl,}n  strychnia  ?    Yes.-Has  that  been  in  an  animal  or 


Vuman  s^bie:^    In  a  h^^^  J-  ^"'^  J^'-  °f  T^Vrl 

 '-wLrsruVi  you  --^^e  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

i;  ILT;  a^;re?srS;  -^^^^'^^X^^  the  case  m  the  huninu 
^d\i:S'^n?LiS^nial^ike  a  rabbit?    No;  I  kncnv  of  no  d.Uncn^;   1.  o^ 


subject  than  in  a  small  animal  nive  a  <  urn  .^^  heart  is  generally  more  affected  by  the 
thing  I  would  observe  IS,  that  I  think  ^^^J''^^^^^^^  and 
paroxysm,  so  that  the  Wood  accumula  es^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

??mpt-With%r  tfJie  igSily'aft^^death.  did  that  rigidity  after  death  in  the 
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where  you  found  it,  always  affect  the  same  muscles?  Yes;  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  specially  the  muscles  of  the  back.-Where  the  rigidity  was  relaxed  in  death,  de  l 
understand  you  to  say  that  afterwards  it  returned?  In  the  case  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia  it  returns  while  the  body  is  warm  ;  in  ordinary  death  it  only  appears  when  the 

body  is  cold.  ,   ,    •      ,  j  , 

Lord  Campbkll  —The  rigor  mortis  comes  on  after  the  body  is  cold,  or  nearly  so. 

The  Attomoi-General—Wonhl  the  rigidity  of  the  extremities  as  long  as  two  months 
after  death  the  clenching  of  the  hands,  and  the  testing  of  the  feet  afford  you  any  indi- 
cation of  whether  the  person  died  of  tetanus?  I  have  never  known  such  a  case.— 
Would  that  indicate,  in  your  opinion,  great  violence  of  the  spasm  with  which  the  party 
died?  It  would.— Would  poison  from  strychnia,  in  your  opinion,  act  with  greater  power 
when  once  the  effect  was  set  up,  upon  a  person  who  had  been  lowered  by  a  previous 
disease  '  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that.— Now,  with  regard  to  the  duration  ot  time  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  poison  would  begin  to  act,  to  show  itself,  would  it  be  uniform,  do 
you  thmk,  in  all  persons  to  whom  the  same  quantity  of  poison  might  be  given  ?  It  would 
depend  on  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  spasms.— I  am  speaking  of  the  commence- 
ment •  you  have  given  us  one  case  of  half  an  hour,  and  another  an  hour ;  would  the  period 
required  to  set  up  the  action  of  the  poison  be  uniform,  or  would  it  vary  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual  ?  It  would  vary  according  to  the  constitution  and  the  strength, 
according  to  the  power  of  absorption. 

Lord  Campbell. — There  are  various  circumstances  that  will  affect  it. 

The  Attorncij- General— My  friend  asked  you  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  which 
appeared  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  beating  with  the  hands  and  arms  ;  I  think  you 
ascribed  that  to  a  sense  of  uneasiness  ?  General  uneasiness,  and'  a  feeling  of  suflocation. 

 According  to  your  experience,  is  the  feeling  of  suffocation  one  of  the  common  symptoms 

of' death  by  strychnia  ?  It  is  one  of  the  early  symptoms.— Would  that  uneasiness  produce 
the  effect  in  question  ?  It  would.— Now,  with  regard  to  the  detection  of  the  antimony, 
you  applied,  as  I  understand  you,  no  less  than  three  tests  to  the  examination  that  you 
made  ?  We  separated  the  antimony,  and  then  applied  various  tests.— Now,  my  friend 
asked  whether  one  or  other  of  those  processes  would  not  be  open  to  difficulty,  supposing 
there  were  any  impure  substances  used  in  the  chemical  process.  Yes. — That  might  be  so 
with  regard  to  one  of  them  ?  Yes,  it  would. — Have  you  any  doubt  the  substances  you 
used  were  pure  ?  None  whatever,  they  were  all  tested  on  that  occasion  before  I  used 
them. — Would  that  be  at  all  likely  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  three  distinct  processes  ? 
Certainly  not. — Is  it  the  fact  that  three  distinct  processes  give  the  same  result,  which 
strongly  corroborates  the  correctness  of  each?  Yes;  and  Mr.  Brande  witnessed  them. — 
You  have  no  doubt,  if  I  understand  you,  that  that  which  you  produced  was  antimony  ? 
Not  the  least  doubt  at  all. — If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  quantity  you  found  does  not 
enable  you  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  have  been  administered  ? 
Not  at  all  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  residue  ;  a  small  dose,  or  the  residue  of  large. — Supposing 
that  the  antimony  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  sickness,  would  the  effect  of 
sickness  be  to  throw  off  the  greater  part  of  that  which  was  taken  ?  It  would,  to  throw 
off  some  portion. — My  learned  friend  read  to  you  two  or  three  passages  from  a  book  on 
poisoning  dogs ;  antimony  in  dogs,  in  which  it  got  into  the  bones  and  tissues ;  if  you 
saturate  the  system  with  doses,  it  will  get  at  last  into  the  bones  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — This  is  rather  too  much  in  re-examination. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  seems  to  me  quite  harmless. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  object  to  my  friend  suggesting  a  theory  to  his  own  witness. 

The  Attorney- General. — I  will  not  press  anything  that  you  object  to. 

The  Witness. — If  antimony  is  given,  it  passes  out  with  the  urine,  but  some  of  it  passes 
into  the  body :  if  the  antimony  is  not  withdrawn,  it  goes  into  the  tissues  and  bones  :  I 
have  not  met  with  an  instance  yet,  and  all  the  cases  quoted  do  not  show  that,  in  which 
there  was  antimony  in  the  coating  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  bowels.  ' 

The  Altorneij-General. — Have  you  found  none  in  the  bones  and  tissues  ?  No  ;  we  did 
not  analyze  them. — You  were  asked  whether  you  suggested  any  questions  to  the  coroner, 
and  you  say  you  did  ?  Yes. — I  must  ask  you  how  that  came  about  ?  The  coroner  did 
not  put  questions  which  enabled  me  to  form  an  opinion. — Did  he  appear  to  you  not  to 
put  the  necessary  questions  which  he  ought  to  have  put  under  the  circumstances  ?  I 
think  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  intentional  omission  ;  it  was  rather  his  want  of 
Imowledge  perhaps  of  the  points. — You  asked  him  to  put  those  questions  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell.— He  was  a  legal  gentleman,  and  not  a  medical. — He  was ;  he  did  not 
understand  the  medical  bearing  of  the  question. 

The  Attorney-General.— TYim  you  put  some  questions  -which  either  he  put  or  the 
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say  that  it  dul  not  appear  to  you  that  the  com.ier  omitted  to  put  any  question  from  anv 
mtentiou  not  to  aischarge  his  d„ty,  did  you  observe  that  there  was^an  oSo„  t^take 
down  the  answers  ?  I  did.-Did  you  make  any  observa.ion  on  that  point  ?  No  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did ;  1  got  the  .nfonnatiou  to  give  an  opinion  upon.-Now,  at  the  t  me  j^u 
wrote  that  letter  wh>eh  my  friend  adverted  to,  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  wliidi  you  spoke  of 
antimony  as  the  possible  cause  of  death,  had  you  then  had  the  symptoms  which  aSed 
the  attacks  upon  Mr  Cook,  and  which  ended 'in  his  death,  broul.ht^o7our  So  Jl^^^^^^ 
No,  mere  general  information  ;  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  ;  I  merely  had  the  information 
about  seven  days  before  he  died,  and  that  he  died  in  convulsions.-You  Si  tl  kno^^^^^^^^^^ 
there  had  been  convulsions  of  a  tetanic  character  ?  Not  at  all.-VVas  there  anything  at 
mat  time  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  strychnia  might  have  been  the  cause  of  death  except  the 
information  you  received  of  Palmer's  having  bought  strychnia  on  the  Tuesday  ?  There 
was  not :  •  the  information  referred  to  prussic  acid  and  opium  ,  that  is  all  that  I  heard  — 
ailing  to  find  whether  prussic  acid,  opium,  or  strychnia  was  there,  you  referred' Bo 
antimony  as  the  cause  of  death  ?  As  the  only  substance  found  in  the  body  —On  the 
occasion  of  your  writing  that  letter  to  the  '  Lancet,'  had  you  yourself  been  made  the  subiect 
of  a  great  many  attacks  ?  Yes,  I  had.— Have  you  been  misrepreseuted  as  to  what  you 
have  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  detecting  strychnia  after 
death  ?  I  have.— In  the  '  Lancet'  only  V  In  the  newspapers  in  every  character ;  in  fact 
in  the  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey  written  by  Mr.  Smith.— That  was  after  it  was  suggested? 
It  was  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing. — But  before  you  wrote  the  letter  to  the  '  Lancet,' 
in  various  newspapers  had  the  subject  been  misrepresented?  Yes,  in  eveiy  direction: 
it  had  been  represented  that  I  had  said  that  strychnia  could  not  be  detected  in  a  dead 
body,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  putrefaction ;  the  question  of  putrefaction  had  never 
arisen. 

Lord  Campbell. — That  it  could  not  be  detected  in  this  particular  ease  ?  It  was 
represented  that  I  had  said  that  strychnia  could  never  be  detected  ;  and  the  case  which 
we  do  not  refer  to  by  name  has  been  quoted  against  me  of  how  easily  it  could  be  detected 
after  death  :  whatT  said  to  the  coroner  was,  that  when  absorbed  into  the  blood  it  could 
not  be  separated ;  if  anything  remains  in  the  stomach  more  than  enough  to  destroy  life, 
of  course  it  would  be  found. — Was  it  with  a  view  to  your  own  vindication  from  those 
charges  and  misrepresentations  that  you  wrote  that  letter?    Yes,  1  did. 

Dr.  GEORGE  OWEN  REES  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians?  I  am. — Aud  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  at  Guy's  Hospital  ?  Yes. — Did  you  assist  Professor  Taylor  in  making  the  analysis 
of  Mr.  Cook's  stomach  and  intestines  sent  up  ?  I  did. — Now,  you  have  heanl  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  result  of  that  analysis  :  has  it  been  accurately  and  correctly 
given  ?  Very  correctly. — Have  you  had  your  attention  directed  a  good  deal  to  the  dis- 
covery of  poisons  after  death  ?  I  have  at  different  times. — Now,  the  antimony  that  you 
discovered,  has  Dr.  Taylor  correctly  described  the  quantity  and  the  place  where  the 
antimony  was  discovered  ?  Quite  so :  I  was  present  during  the  whole  time. — In  your 
judgment,  having  directed  your  attention  to  the  matter,  how  recently  should  you  say  that 
antimony  might  have  been  administered  from  what  you  discovered ;  how  recently  before 
death?  It  might  have  been  administered  within  a  fpw  hours  or  a  few  days  of  his  death. — 
Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor  that  under  the  circumstances  the  quantity  of  antimony 
you  discovered  was  no  test  of  the  amount  that  may  have  been  administered?  Certainly 
not. — Now  you  failed,  having  applied  all  the  tests,  to  discover  strychnia?  We  did. —Was 
the  stomach  presented  to  you  in  a  state  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of 
strychnia  poison? — Most  unfavourable  ;  I  opened  the  jar  myself. — Just  describe  shortly 
and  accurately  the  state  in  which  you  found  it  ?  The  stomach  had  been  cut  open,  and 
turned  inside  out,  its  mucous  surface  lying  and  rubbing  against  the  intestines ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  had  there  been  any  at  any  time,  must  have  been  completely  thrown 
amongst  the  intestines  and  mixed. — Did  that  render  it  unfavourable  to  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering strychnia?  Certainly. — Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor  as  to  the  modestrychnia  de- 
stroys lite  by  absorption  ?  I  believe  it  is  absorbed  always  before  it  produces  the  symptoms. — 
Now  if  by  accident  or  design  enough  strychnia  is  given  to  destroy  life,  might  that  be  the 
case  without  your  being  able  to  discover  it  after  death  ?  Yes,  I  believe  it  might.— You  agree 
with  Professor  Taylor  that  it  is  the  excess  that  you  find  ?  Quite  so.— Where  vitality  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  effects  of  tiie  poison,  and  an  excess  remains,  you  would  expect  to  discover 
that?  With  care  we  might.— Have  you  seen  those  various  experiments  tried  on  animal 
life,  on  rabbits?  I  have  seen  several ;  1  saw  the  experiments  that  Dr.  Taylor  made  with 
four  of  the  rabbits.— Did  you  assist  in  the  analysis  made  after  the  death  of  some  of  the 
animals  to  discover  strychnia  ?     I  did  in  all  those  cases.— How  many  cases  were  there 
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in  which  you  had  administered  strychnine  and  it  destroyed  the  animals,  in  which  you 
failed  to  discover  it  after  death  ?  We  destroyed  four  animals,  and  failed  to  detect  it  lu 
three  —The  symptoms  you  remarked ;  did  they  resemble  the  symptoms  described  as 
attendinK  Mr.  Cook's  death?  Very  much.— Have  you  yourself  ever  seen  death  in  the 
human  subject  from  strychnia?  I  never  have.-Have  you  heard  narrated  the  symp- 
toms attending  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sergeantson  Smith  from  strychnia  ?  I  have.— And  of 
the  "ill  in  the  hospital  at  Glasgow  ?  I  have.— And  that  in  the  case  which  is  anonymous  i 
Yes"^  all  the  cases  that  have  been  detailed  here  I  have  listened  to.— Are  they  analogous, 
in  your  opinion,  to  the  symptoms  attending  Mr.  Cook's  death  ?  Clearly.— And  analogous 
to  the  experiments  or  symptoms  you  have  seen  produced  from  the  experiments  that 
you  made  upon  animal  life  ?    Quite  so.— From  strychnia  ?  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

How  did  you  administer  this  strychnia  to  the  animals;  did  you  put  it  into  the 
mouth  and  let  them  swallow  it  ?  No.— How  was  it  done  ?  The  animal  was  thrown  on 
its  back,  the  legs  secured  by  the  hands  of  assistants,  its  mouth  opened,  and  the  pill  intro- 
duced into  its  mouth.— Did  yon  see  any  instance  of  the  animal  rejecting  some  portion  ;  I 
am  told  it  sometimes  occurs  with  rabbits  that  it  has  been  lying  in  the  stomach  or  in  the 
throat?  In  the  four  cases  that  I  saw,  the  pill  was  well  taken.— You  did  not  observe  that 
there  was  any  rejecting?  No;  but  I  must  state  that  the  fifth  case,  which  I  did  not  see, 
I  administered  the  pill  in  the  fifth  case,  a  small  portion  appeared  to  escape  from  the 
rabbit's  mouth  ;  I  had  to  go  to  lecture.— On  those  three,  where  you  say  you  failed,  did 
they  include  the  two  which  Dr.  Taylor  said  he  recognised  the  taste  in  one  and  some 
degree  of  colour  in  another?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — With  regard  to  the  finding  it  in  the  fifth  he  recollects  nothing. 

Mr.  Grove. — I  want  to  know  whether  those  two  cases  were  two  of  the  three  in  which 
you  say  yo\i  did  not  discover  strychnia  ?  They  were  among  the  cases  which  I  examined 
with  Dr.  Taylor  ;  Dr.  Taylor  stated  so. 

Lord  Cajipbell. — Dr.  Taylor  distinctly  stated  that  he  performed  them  in  the  com- 
pany of  Dr.  Eees. 

Mr.  Grove. — You  have  told  us  that  you  consider  the  poison  must  be  absorbed  ;  do  you 
know  that  when  absorbed  it  has  been  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  ?  I  do  not  know  of 
any  satisfactory  experiment  to  that  eifect. — Do  you  know  that  Oiiila  has  found  it  in  matter 
that  has  been  putrefied  for  a  long  time?  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  do  not  think  of  neces- 
sity that  putrefaction  would  destroy  it;  it  may. — Tn  Mr.  Cook's  case  putrefaction  had 
^hardly  set  in  ?  We  had  the  body  approaching  that  condition,  but  there  was  no  very 
marked  degree  of  decomposition. — The  stomach  I  am  speaking  of?  Yes,  the  stomach. — ■ 
Have  you  any  facts  with  reference  to  strychnia  on  which  to  found  your  judgment  with 
reference  to  its  acting  as  a  poison  by  absorption  ?  No.— The  colour  tests,  I  believe,  are 
bichroniate  of  potash,  oxide  of  lead,  and  manganese?  Used  after  the  application  of 
sulphuric  acid. — Are  those  the  recognised  colour-tests  ?  Yes,  they  are. — Have  you  any 
choice  between  those  three,  or  do  you  consider  them  all  equally  good?  In  the  experi- 
ments I  would  prefer  the  use  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash. — My 
friend  asked  you  as  to  the  quantity  of  antimony  that  you  found  ;  if  I  understand  rightly 
from  Dr.  Taylor,  it  did  not  weigh  any  quantity  at  all  ?  No.— You  only  formed  an  opinion 
from  deposits  in  themselves  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  weighing  ?    Y^es,  by  guess. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
The  presence  of  antimony  was  clearly  shown?  Yes,  clearly. — My  friend  asked  you 
whether  you  had  any  facts  on  which  you  founded  your  opinion  that  this  poison  acted  by 
means  of  absorption,  or  rather  after  having  been  absorbed;  on  what  do  you  found  that 
opinion  ?  On  the  fact  that  absorption,  generally  speaking,  is  proved  to  be  necessary  in 
the  action  of  a  great  many  mineral  poisons,  and  also  we  have  vegetable  and  animal 
poisons ;  we  find  that  everything  that  increases  the  power  of  absorption  increases  the 
activity  of  that  poison  when  exhibited.— Would  tliat  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
you  found  in  some  cases  that,  so  far  as  you  could  discover,  the  whole  had  been  absorbed 
Defore  the  poison  acted  ?    It  would  be  strengthened  by  that. 

Professor  WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Wclsby. 

I  believe  you  are  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Mint  ?  At  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution ;  I  am  honorary  professor  at  the  Royal  Institution.— Were  you  present  at  the  ana- 
x^^'^  wi  •  Taylor,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Cook  ? 

No.— Which  were  you  present  at  ?  I  had  a  report  from  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees  sent  to 
me  tor  inj-  opinion  upon  it.— Were  you  not  present  at  any  actual  analysis  made  by  them  * 
I  was.— He  kind  enough  to  tell  us  when  and  where  ?    At  Guy's  Hospital,  on  Saturdaj", 
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the  Srd  May.— What  was  theu  done :  will  vou  flescrihp  ?  W«  •    ^  •    ,  „ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ffroDs 

Wutl^'wilf'^^'"  tJ-'--y  Wther:  aScran't  moTy        'l  beS 

mercury  be  precipitated  iu  the  same  way  ?    MercuVv  w  11  £ro  down 
mto  cold  without  the  application  of  heat.— And  also  when  boiled  with  ho^t    ;f  ^ 
to  plunge  it  into  the  hot  liquid,  it  will  also  go  down  ?    No  doZ '-^^^^^^^^ 
^ey  go  down  with  heat  in  the  same  A^ay?    Lead  and  tin  will  go  downfl  should  think 
m  the  cold  also.-Do  you  speak  with  certainty  upon  that  ?    I  do  L  -^So  Janno^ 
undertake  to  say  whether  lead  and  tin  would  require  heat  and  then  go  down  would  pre 
cipitae  m  the  same  way?    Yes.-Does  not  the  eiFect  arising  from  su7phu7  also  fre- 
quently produce  a  deposit  very  similar  ?    No.-Sulphuric  hydro|en  ?    No    they  blacken 
the  copper.-What  is  the  difference  ?    It  is  very  manifest.-It  is  a  difference  to^the  eye  9 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

..oZt'!         T^l  ^""^l-^  ^^'1  ^^y'^°^  ^'^d  Dr.  Eees  the  proper  tests  to 

ascerta  n  the  fact  of  antimony  being  there  present  ?  Certainly.— Have  you  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  of  antimony  being  there  present  ?  None.— If  I  understand  you  rightly,  Pro- 
lessor  laylor  first  showed  you  some  antimony  which  he  alleged  he  had  extracted  from 
ttie  body,  and  then  you  afterwards  saw  an  experiment  made  yourself  upon  some  further 
portion  of  the  body  ?  No ;  upon  the  antimony.— Yours  was  a  collateral  experunent 
made  upon  what  he  so  produced  to  you?  It  was.— As  I  understand,  what  you  did  was 
to  try  the  accuracy  of  the  test  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  applied  previously  ?  My  pbject  was 
to  make  an  experiment  that  would  satisfy  me  as  to  that  being  a  very  excellent  mode  of 
detecting  antimony.— And  did  you  satisfy  yourself?    I  did. 

Lord  Campbell.— This  being  the  mode  adopted  for  detecting  the  antimony  ?  Yes. 
Professor  EGBERT  CHRISTISON  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

You  are  a  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Physicians?  Yes. — And  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh?  Yes. — You  have  published  a  treatise  on 
poisons  in  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence?  Yes,  I  did  in  1845. — Among  other  poisons 
have  you  turned  your  attention  to  strychnia  ?  Yes. — How  in  your  opinion  does  strychnia 
act  upon  the  human  frame  ?  By  absorption  into  the  blood. — And  then  by  acting  on  the 
nervous  system  ?  And  theu  by  acting  on  the  nervous  system. — Have  you  ever  seen  a  case 
of  strychnia  upon  a  human  subject  ?  Yes,  but  not  fatally ;  an  over-dose  taken  medi- 
cinally.— Have  you  seen  experiments  tried  upon  animals  ?  Frequently. — What  sort  of 
animals  ?  Upon  frogs,  rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  and  one  wild-boar. — When  did  you  first  direct 
your  attention  to  this  poison?  In  1820,  iu  Paris. — Was  it  first  made  matter  of  observa- 
tion by  the  French  ?  Yes;  it  was  discovered  two  years  before  that  at  Paris. — In  those 
experiments  upon  animals,  what  doses  have  you  given  generally?  In  most  of  my  expe- 
riments very  small  doses,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  one  grain. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  do'  you  call  a  small  dose  ?    A  sixth  part  of  a  grain. 

The  Attorney-General. — Wliat  is  the  smallest  dose  that  you  have  found  to  kill  a 
rabbit  ?  As  administered  by  the  stomach  ? — You  have  administered  it  by  injecting?  By 
injecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. — Have  you  never  given  it  by  the  stomach  ?  Yes. 
— What  quantity  have  you  found  to  take  life  away  in  that  way?  A  sixth  part  of  a  grain 
killed  a  dog  in  two  minutes. — You  have  administered  it  occasionally  through  the  stomach? 
Yes. — What  quantity  have  you  so  given  ?  I  have  seen  a  grain  given ;  I  do  not_  recollect 
to  have  given  more. — What  sort  of  animal  was  that  to?  A  rabbit. — Did  the  animal  die? 
Yes. — In  how  short  a  time  ?  That  I  cannot  recollect  at  the  present  moment ;  it  is  a  long 
time  ago  since  I  have  made  most  of  these  experiments,  but  I  have  seen  an  experiment 
made  lately. — Upon  what  animal  was  that?    A  rabbit. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  was  that  ?  The  other  day,  one  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Taylor. 

The  Attorney-General. — What  did  he  give  then  ?    I  think  it  was  about  three-quarters 
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of  a  grain,  and  that  killed  it ;  a  very  small  quantity  injected  into  the  animal.— Passed  down 
into  the  stomach?    A  very  small  quantity  was  not  swallowed. 

'  Lord  Campbell.— He  gave  about  three-quarters  of  a  grain  ?  Yes ;  and  a  very  small 
Quantity  was  not  swaUowed  by  the  animal ;  three-quarters  of  a  gram  is  not  a  very  large 
quantity.— What  became  of  the  three-quarters?  Three-quarters  was  given,  but  a  very 
small  quantity  not  swallowed. 

The  Attorney-General.— mw,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  are  the  symptoms 
which  you  have  found  after  the  administering  of  this  poison  m  ammals The  hrst 
symptoms  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— Are  you  speaking  generally,  now  ?    I  speak  of  them  all. 

The  Aftonioi-General.—ls  there  any  particular  difference  between  the  cases  of  rabbits, 
cats  anddo"-s?'  Very  little;  there  is  some  ditFerence,  but  there  are  differences  between 
individuals  of  the  same  species.— Be  so  good  as  to  give  us  the  general  symptoms  as  com- 
mon to  all  these  animals  ?  The  first  symptom  that  I  have  observed  has  been  a  slight 
tremor  and  unwillingness  to  move,  then  frequently  the  animal  jerks  its  head  back  slightly, 
and  very  soon  after  that  all  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  come  on,  which  have  been  so  often 
described,  in  the  evidence  of  previous  witnesses.— Is  there  occasionally  an  intermission  of 
the  symptoms  ?    Yes,  for  a  short  while. 

Lord  Campbell. — An  intermission  of  the  spasm  ?  Yes. 

The  Attorney-General.— What  time  generally,  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms 
to  the  death,  have  you  found  elapse  ?  Where  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  ?  I  presume 
in  other  cases  it  is  much  more  rapid. — Yes,  where  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  ? 
Between  5  or  6  minutes  and  25  minutes,  before  the  animal  is  dead.— Prom  the  giving  the 
poison  to  the  first  symptoms  coming  on,  what  has  been  the  usual  average  time  ?  I  have 
seen  it  as  late  as  12  minutes. — Before  it  begins  to  act?  Before  the  appearance  of  tremor. 
— And  then  from  the  fii-st  commencement  of  the  symptoms  to  their  termination  in  death, 
you  say  from  5  or  6  to  20  minutes?  From  5  or  6  minutes  to  20  or  2r)  minutes. — Have 
the  symjjtoms  always  been  the  same  ?  Very  much. — I  mean  in  respect  to,  first,  certain 
muscles  being  affected,  and  then  other  muscles  being  affected ;  or  does  it  vary  in  the 
individual  cases  ?  I  think,  where  we  can  trace  it  very  correctly,  that  the  jaws  and  the 
back  of  the  neck  are  affected  first. — ^What  next  ?  And  then  the  trunk  and  the  extre- 
mities.— Which  first?  In  such  rapidity  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  them  in 
succession. — Now  you  mentioned  that  you  had  sometimes  observed  difi^erences  in 
individuals  of  the  same  species  ?  Y''es. — What  had  that  reference  to  ?  The  inter- 
mission sometimes  is  wanting. — You  mean,  that  the  first  paroxysm  ends  in  death? 
Some  lie  in  one  long,  continuous  spasm,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  but  that 
is  uncommon. — Have  you  generally  found  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  immediately 
before  death  or  not?  Commonly. — So  that  the  animal  has  died  quietly  ?  Yes;  that  is, 
a  state  of  flaccidity  about  the  period  of  the  termination  of  life. — What  is  the  effect  of 
that  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles?  I  have  always  observed  an  interval  before  the 
rigidity  that  takes  place  after  death. — I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  minute ;  you  say  that 
there  is  a  cessation  of  the  symptoms  immediately  before  death  ?  Yes. — What  effect  has 
that  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  ?  The  rigidity  is  gone,  the  body  is  flaccid. — In  such 
cases,  after  death  do  you  iind  the  rigidity  is  renewed  ?  Very  soon. — Have  you  found 
that  rigidity  continue  loug  after  death  or  not?  I  have  not  attended  to  its  duration. — . 
Have  you  ever  opened  the  bodies  of  animals  that  have  been  thus  killed  ?  Frequently. — 
Have  you  found  that  the  poison  had  produced  any  apparent  effect  upon  the  stomach  or 
intestines?  I  never  could  see  any  effect  which  I  could  trace. — Have  you  ever  found  any 
apparent  effect  on  the  spinal  cord  or  brain ;  any  visible  or  apparent  change  ?  None 
which  I  can  trace  satisfactorily  to  the  poison.^ — In  what  state  have  you  generally  found 
the  heart  of  an  animal  after  death  ?  It  generally  contained  blood. — Have  you  sometimes 
found  it  devoid  of  blood  ?  Not  in  animals ;  it  has  been  found  by  others,  but  I  have  not. 
— You  said  you  had  seen  oiie  case  of  the  human  subject  ?  Yes ;  I  have  seen  several 
where  a  mild  over-action  was  produced,  but  in  one  a  severe  over-action  was  produced.— 
Wliat  was  the  nature  of  that  case  ?  The  fixing  of  the  jaw,  spasmodic  retraction  of  the 
head,  slight  grinning  expression  of  the  mouth,  and  a  slight  stiffness  of  the  arms  and 
fingers. — Any  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk?  No;  great  alarm. — Any  con- 
vulsive movement  of  the  arms  and  legs  in  that  case?  No.— You  have  collected  all  the 
cases  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  your  book  as  far  as  you  are 
aware?  Yes;  as  far  as  I  have  discovered.— Should  you  expect  to  find  that  the  poisoft 
took  a  longer  time  in  producing  its  effect  upon  the  human  subject  than  it  would  upon 
animals?  It  appears  to  require  a  longer  time  in  the  larger  animals  than  the  small  --In 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  ?  Yes.— You  mentioned  having  seen  it  given"  to  a 
Wild  boar;  was  that  injection?    Yes;  into  the  chest.— And  I  suppose  the  operation 
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therefore  was  rapid  ;  how  long  was  tlmt  animal  dying  ?    Ten  minutes,  from  the  third  of 
a  grain.- lo  comeback  tothe  human  subject:  wlat  length  of  time,  w  th  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  derived  from  the  cas.s  that  you  have  collected,  does  the  poison  operate  upon 
the  human  subject  ?    Do  you  mean  operate  to  produce  death,  or  begin  to  operate  V-Berin 
to  operate  .^    I  think  there  are  cases  where  strychnia,  in  the  shape  of  nux  vomica,  has 
not  operated  for  about  an  hour.— liut  given  m  the  shape  of  strychnia  ?    The  time  seems 
in  general  shorter  than  nux  vomica,  but  that  all  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
given.-In  the  generality  of  cases  which  are  reported  in  the  bool<s  has  it  been  taken  or 
given  m  the  solid  or  fluid  form?    Geuerally  the  solid  form  ;  sometimes  in  the  fluid.— 
And  it  will  make  a  ditierence  whether  it  is  in  the  one  or  the  other  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  time  that  will  be  required?    There  is  a  want  of  precise  information 
as  to  the  materials  in  which  the  poison  is  given,  and  that  often  signifies  materially.— 
Do  you  mean  the  material  with  wliich  it  is  mixed  up?    Yes;  suppose  it  was  given  in 
the  shape  ot  a  pill,  much  might  depend  upon  the  material  used  for  makins  the  pill  — 
Might  It  be  mixed  up  with  materials  which  would  protract  the  period  at  which  the 
symptoms  would  make  their  appearaoce  ?  Certainly.— Now  what  sort  of  materials  might 
It  be  mixed  up  with  so  as  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  as  late  as  possible 
after  the  admiuistering  of  the  dose  ?    liesiuous  materials  are  all  difficult  of  digestion.— 
Would  such  materials  be  within  the  knowledge  and  reach  of  a  medical  man  ?  Yes, 
some  are  often  used  for  making  ordinary  pills.— When  would  absorption  first  begin  ?  As 
soon  as  the  pill  came  to  be  broken  up  or  digested.— But  not  before  ?    But  not  before. — 
The  less  soluble  the  pill  the  longer  would  be  the  period  required  ?    Y'es. — Now,  inde- 
pendently of  that,  does  the  state  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject  enable  you  to  predicate 
with  anything  like  certainty  or  accuracy  the  period  that  would  be  required  in  the  human 
subject  before  such  poison  would  begin  to  operate  after  it  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach  ;  does  the  state  of  science  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  time, 
or  nearly  the  precise  time,  that  it  would  require  for  this  poison  to  begin  to  operate?  I 
do  not  think  we  can  fix,  from  our  present  knowledge,  the  precise  time  for  the  poison 
beginning  to  operate.— I  presume,  when  you  give  it  to  an  animal  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  eflPect  of  the  poison,  you  give  it  in  a  manner  in  which  it  should  act  most 
readily,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  the  solid  form;  you  did  nothing  to  retard  its  operation? 
We  use  the  same  form  ;  we  take  care  that  the  animal  is  fasting,  and  have  every  circum- 
stauce  favourable  for  the  action  of  poison. — Do  you  mix  it  up  with  materials  that  can 
be  readily  soluble  in  the  stomach?    Yes. — Have  you  ever  seen  any  cases  of  tetanus 
of  the  natural  kind  ?    Yes. — Arising  from  disease,  or  from  wound  ?    Arising  from 
both. — HoAv  many  instances ?    1  cannot  say;  I  have  seen  a  good  many  arising  from 
wounds,  but  very  few  from  natural  disease. — Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  marked 
difference  between  what  I  may  call  natural  tetanus  and  the  tetanus  of  strychnia? 
I  would  not  rest  much  upon  the  little  dili'erence  of  particular  symptoms,  but  rather  upon 
the  course  and  the  general  circumstances  attending  them. — What  is  the  difference  in 
respect  of  the  course  of  the  symptoms  ?    First,  that  in  all  the  natural  forms  of  tetanus, 
the  symptoms  begin  and  advance  much  more  slowly ;  and  secondly,  they  prove  fatal 
much  more  slowly. — When  once  set  up,  do  you  find  in  the  natural  tetanus  any  complete 
intermission?    No,  at  least  in  certain  torms  of  natural  tetanus  there  is  no  intermission. — 
Where  the  first  paroxysm  does  not  prove  fatal,  are  there  occasional  intermissions  in 
■  tetanus  from  strychnia?    Short  intermissions. — Now,  did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by 
Elizabeth  Mills  of  what  took  place  on  the  Monday,  and  by  Mr.  Jones  of  what  took 
place  on  the  Tuesday  night,  when  Mr.  Cook  died  ?    I  did. — Now,  referring  to  your  ex- 
perience, both  by  personal  observation  and  by  study  of  the  two  classes  of  tetanus,  to  which 
should  you  refer  the  spasm  and  other  symptoms  spolcen  to  by  those  two  witnesses  ?  To 
strychnia,  or  one  of  the  natural  poisons  containing  it. — Such  as  nux  vomica  ?    There  are 
four  kinds  of  poisons,  differing  from  one  another,  which  contain  it. — What  are  those  four  ? 
Nux  vomica.  St.  Ignatius's  bean,  snake-wood,  and  a  draught  poison  called  exhetwick  ;  they 
belong  to  difierent  plants  of  the  same  genus. 

Lord  Campbell. — From  all  of  which  strychnia  may  be  obtained  ?  From  all  of  which 
strychnia  ma^  be  obtained. 

The  Attornei/-Gcncntl.—ls  there  any  natural  disease  to  which  you  can  refer  these 
symptoms  which  you  have  heard  described  ?  None  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  that  1  othei^ 
wise  know.— Now,  one  thing  with  regard  to  animals  and  also  to  the  human  subject;  when 
^eath  takes  place  from  tetanus  or  tetanic  convulsions,  does  consciousness  continue,  or  is 
it  in  any  way  overcome?  As  long  as  one  can  make  an  observation  upon  it  it  remains. — 
You  mean  until  the  vital  power  is  passing  away,  ebbing  away  with  life?  AVheu  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  strong  universal  spasm,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  observation  ou 
its  consciousness.— You  say  that  in  the  animals  that  you  have  thus  killed  or  seen  killed, 
the  heart  remains  with  blood  in  it  ?    Yes.— Is  that  also  so  with  the  human  subject  ?  No. 
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 Does  it  vary  in  the  human  subject?    Yes.— To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  fact  that  it 

sometimes  is  found  with  blood  in  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  empty  of  blood?     To  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  death,  as  thed'  se  varying.— What  mode  of  death  would  have  the  effect  of 
emptying  the  heart  ?    It  is  evident  that  in  some  instances,  as  in  that  case,  that  took  place 
by  spasms  of  the  heart. 
Lord  Campbell. — The  spasm  expels  the  blood  ?  Yes. 

The  Attorney-General — With  regard  to  the  finding  of  strychnia  after  death,  where  the 
death  has  taken  place  from  strychnia,  should  you  expect  to  find  it  or  not  ?  Not  where 
the  quantity  is  small. — But  where  there  is  an  excess  over  the  quantity  necessary  to 
destroy  life  by  absorption,  should  you  expect  to  find  it  or  not?  If  the  excess  is  con- 
siderable.—Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  colouring  tests  ? 
Yes,  I  think  they  are  uncertain  in  some  respects. — ^Are  vegetable  poisons  generally  more 
difficult  to  detect  ?  They  are. — Are  there  some  indeed  for  which  there  are  no  tests  known  ? 
There  is  one  I  know  for  which  there  is  no  test  that  I  know  of. — Did  you  see  the  stomach 
that  was  sent  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  operate  upon  ?  No. — You  heard  the  description  that  he 
gave  of  it  to-day  ?  Yes. — What  should  you  have  said  was  the  chance  of  finding  strychnia 
there,  6ven  if  there  had  been  any  left  in  the  stomach  ?  It  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  as  given  in  evidence. — If  you  were  called  upon  to  analyse  such  a  stomach  as 
he  has  described,  should  you  have  entertained  any  reasonable  expectation  of  doing 
any  good  with  it  ?  None,  if  I  had  not  been  infoiTned  that  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  strychnia  present. — ^You  mean  it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of  strychnia  in  the  stomach  beforehand  in  order  to  find  it  under 
the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  spoken  ?  Yes. — Y'ou  heard  the  evidence  as  to  these 
other  cases,  the  Leeds  case,  the  Glasgow  case,  and  the  Romsey  case  ?  Yes. — Have  you 
any  doubt  those  were  deaths  by  strychnia?  They  were  deaths  by  strychnia,  I  have  no 
doubt. — Do  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  appear  to  you  to  have  been  similar  symptoms  or 
not  to  those  you  have  heard  there  described  ?    Very  similar. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

I  understand  you  that  the  experiments  all  but  one  that  you  made  were  made  by  you 
many  years  ago  ?  Y'es. — Were  those  experiments  excluding  the  one  before  the  colour- 
tests  were  known  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  made  any  observations  upon  my 
having  experimented  much  upon  the  tests ;  none  of  the  experiments  that  I  made  long 
ago  had  any  reference  to  the  tests. — Have  you  made  any  experiments  with  the  colour- 
tests  upon  animals  killed  by  strychnia  ?  I  have  made  an  experiment  in  the  case  of  a 
man  poisoned  by  strychnia,  and  I  failed  to  find  strychnia  by  one  of  the  tests. 

Lord  Campbell. — We  ought  to  know  more  about  this  case  of  the  man  poisoned  by 
strychnia, 

Mr.  Grove. — Is  that  the  only  one  in  which  you  made  an  experiment  of  a  colour  test  a 
man  or  an  animal  ?    Yes.  ' 

Lord  Campbell.— When  did  that  occur?    In  1851. 

Mr.  Crote.— What  was  the  test  that  you  employed  in  that  instance?  The  develop- 
ment of  a  violet-colour  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  lead ;  I  have  not  tried 
the  bichromate  of  potash.— You  did  not  try  that  ?  Not  in  that  case.— Nor  the  manga- 
nese ?    No.— And  no  experiments  with  animals  with  those  tests  ?  No. 

Lord  Cabipbell.- You  had  better  go  into  that  case.  It  was  a  gamekeeper  who  was 
tound  dead.— Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge?.  I  did  not  see  the  man-  the 
case  was  put  before  me.  ' 

The  AUomeij-General.— You.  did  not  see  the  man  die  ?    He  was  found  dead. 

Mr  Grove.— Did  you  see  the  administration  of  strychnia  to  him  ?  He  was  found  dead 
upon  the  moors.— You  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  before  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ?  Certainly  not;  the  case  was  investigated  and  the  particulars  submitted  to  me  — 
is  this  reported  in  the  medical  books  ?  It  is  reported  by  the  medical  gentleman  who  con- 
sulted me  upon  the  matter.-Where  ?    In  the  Monthly  Medical  Journal  of  September, 

.-..b^""^  Campbell.— Is  it  your  opinion  that  animals  who  die  of  strychnia  die  of  sufiFo- 
cation  asphyxia?  Pr^  my  own  observation  I  should  say  so;  but  you  will,  in  another 
pa  t  of  my  work  to  which  you  refer,  find  that  I  leave  the  que  tion  open.-Wl latT  vou 

^pn^e  of'iST^'^,^^•fP'r■"'  ''^'^^  respiration;  the  meaning  of  i^°s 

stoppage  of  the  pulse,  but  it  no  longer  means  that  in  medical  language 

898  ~i  tonoT^^T  I'    \  ^'^"^  °^  'It"  the  bottom  of  page 

oa«.— i  ao  not  find  that  meets  the  question  ?    It  leaves  the  question  onen  •  ir  tnlrae  ,  i 
there  in  an  influence  on  the  iJrt  sometimes,   and  thCirarinfluenS  L'^t^^^^ 
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lespuation;  it  is  now  mm-e  open,  particularly  from  the  cases  which  have  occurred  of 
death  from  strychnia.-Tlie  state  of  the  Jieart  which. you  mention  there  would  be 
consistent  with  death  by  asphyxia?  Not  with  blood  in  the  side  of  the  heart -You 
mention  the  fact  that  one  was  found  witli  the  lieart  distended  with  arterial  blood'  I 
think  It  IS  a  fair  mference  and  I  leave  the  question  open  in  that  passage;  I  quote 
experiments  difterent  from  these.-There  is  a  case  where  the  heart  is  distended  with 
arterial  blood  i  It  must  have  taken  place  from  an  affection  of  the  heart  —I  understand 
you  to  state  that  you  do  not  put  that  as  an  inference  in  your  book  ?  It  is  to  be 
iinderstood  that  that  was  addressed  to  medical  men,  and  they  would  understand  it  by 
that  statement ;  I  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  add,  that  12  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  that  book,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  has  been  acquired  upon  the 
subject  since.— I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  facts  in  which  there  is  no  change 
of  opinion  :  you  will  tell  me  if  they  are  correct :  In  the  animals  poisoned  by  sti-ychnine 
that  you  examined,  was  there  blood  in  the  right  cavity  ?  Yes,  in  both.— Now  you  state 
in  your  book,  and  you  tell  me,  that  when  death  does  not  take  place  suddenly,  in  a  fit  of 
spasms,  the  person  continues  to  be  affected  for  12  or  14  hours,  with  small' or  milder 
paroxysms  ;  is  that  a  statement  which,  according  to  your  subsequent  knowledge,  is 
correct,  that  it  continues  to  be  affected  ?    In  the  man  to  whom  reference  was  made  a 

short  time  ago,  whom  I  saw   Be  kind  enough  to  direct  your  attention  to  my 

question  first ;  I  have  read  the  general  classification  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  ?  Yes, 
it  is,  as  we  were  acquainted  with  the  effects  at  that  time.— And  subsequently  as  to  the 
general  classifications;  I  am  not  asking  any  special  case,  as  I  read  it,  12  or  16  hours;  I 
do  not  mean  to  tie  you  down  ?  I  have  known  the  effects  cease  in  a  shorter  time.— You 
state  at  page  903,  after  mentioning  a  case  where  the  body  was  rigid,  "The  state  of 
rigidity,  however,  does  not  invariably  occur ;  on  the  contrary,  in  animals  the  limbs 

an 
of 
state- 
ment as  to  this  point  in  a  former  edition,  yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  author 
that  describes  the  spasms  which  produce  death,  and  which  continues  the  rigidity 
after  death,  must  be  inaccurate ;"  is  that  your  present  opinion  ?  I  think  it  is  very 
liliely,  the  interval  being  very  short,  that  the  attention  may  be  attracted  to  the  fact  of 
there  having  been  an  interval  of  flaccidity. — I  presume  you  do  adhere  to  that  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  that  note  ?  There  have  been  some  cases  mentioned,  very  strong  indications 
certainly  of  the  spasm  having  continued  from  the  spasm  of  life  to  what  we  call  the  spasm 
of  death  ;  but  I  still  think  the  differences  which  are  indicated  in  different  cases  may  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  minute  and  accurate  attention ; 
I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  in  all  investigations  as  to  the  action  of  these  poisons,  very 
close  observation  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  them. — Now,  you  mention  a  case  at 
page  906,  where  you  say  a  boy,  when  he  was  touched,  was  immediately  thrown  into  a 
fit ;  is  it  your  present  impression,  in  cases  of  poison  by  strychnia,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  throw  the  patient  into  a  fit  when  touched  ?  That  is  the  only  one ;  in  animals  it  is 
very  remarkable,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  generality  of  cases. — We  have  heard  cases  where  , 
it  was  peculiar ;  there  is  a  case  in  Dr.  Watson's  book,  in  which  it  is  also  mentioned  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  I  have  been  struck  with  observing  that  it  has  not  been  so 
often  noted. — It  is  not  that  the  absence  of  it  is  noted,  but  that  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  ? 
It  is  not  mentioned  at  all. — In  animals,  have  you  invariably  observed  it  ?  Yes ;  unless 
you  touch  them  very  gently  indeed. — I  believe  the  bitter  taste  is  veiy  remarkable  of 
strychnia?  Very  strong  and  enduring. — A  grain  in  8",000  gallons  will  make  it  taste 
bitter  ?  So  it  is  said ;  I  have  not  myself  tried  the  intensity  of  the  taste  ;  that  is  upon  the 
authority  of  a  French  gentleman  who  discovered  the  poison;  it  is  not  my  own  observa- 
tion.— You  stated  that  care  was  taken,  in  administering  it  to  animals,  to  administer  it  to 
them  fasting ;  do  you  think  it  not  likely  it  would  supervene  more  quickly  if  adminis- 
tered to  an  empty  stomach  ?  Certainly  ;  I  stated  that  we  took  pains  to  administer  it  to 
a  healthy  animal  and  to  an  empty  stomach. — Now,  if  resinous  substances  were  used  in 
a  pill,  would  they  not  be  found  in  the  stomach  on  analysis  afterwards.    No,  if  they  were 


strychnia  would  be  discharged    ,    . .       -      .      .  . 

upon  equally  witli  the  resinous  substances ;  resinous  substances  undergh  solution  in  time 
in  the  intestines. — I  suppose,  if  the  resinous  substance  prevented  the  poison  acting  rap  idly, 
it  would  prevent  its  absorption  into  the  blood?  For  a  time.— If  so,  the  more  likely  to 
leave  portions  of  it  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  as  the  case  may  be  ?    The  more  likely. 

lie-examined  by  tlie  Attorney-General. 
Would  that  materially  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  dose  ?    Both  on  the  dose  and 
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on  the  time  during  which  the  pill  -was  allowed  to  remain.— You  say  that  this  case  of  the 
gamekeeper  is  reported  ?  Yes.— By  a  medical  gentleman  who  called  in  your  assistance  ? 
Yes  —What  are  the  facts  of  it?  where  do  you  say  it  is  to  be  found  ?  In  the  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,'  of  September,  1851.— What  are  the  facts?  A  gamekeeper 
was  found  dead  after  being  4  days  missing,  and  the  bead  of  the  body  was  thrown  back, 
and  the  hands  clenched,  and  the  muscles  rigid  ;  a  paper  of  strychnia  was  found  m  his 
pocket,  and  I  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  indications  of  strychnia  sufficient  to 
satisfy  me  under  these  circumstances  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  death:  by  a  process 
like  that  employed  by  Dr.  Taylor  I  obtained  au  extract  strongly  and  enduringly  bitter, 
and  which  became  yellow  by  nitric  acid,  but  it  did  not  give  the  indication  of  the  other 
colour-tests  mentioned. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — The  violet  colour  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Grove. — That  is  the  oxide  of  lead  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — How  did  you  ascertain  that  there  was  strychnia  in  the 
stomach  ?  The  gentleman  who  examined  the  case  on  the  spot  ascertained  that  there 
was  strychnia. — What  was  his  test  ?  I  do  not  recollect  at  the  moment,  but  I  was  quite 
satisfied  with  his  account  of  his  method  of  investigation  at  the  time :  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  detect  strychnia  when  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  Attorney-General. — He  had  it  in  his  pocket,  as  I  understand  ?  Yes  ;  he  was  in 
the  practice  of  using  it  for  killing  vermin.— With  regard  to  the  colour-tests  generally, 
you  have  already,  I  think,  expressed  an  opinion  ?  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  upon 
that  head  :  it  appears  that  colour-tests  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  case  of  strychnia 
in  an  impure  condition :  in  the  first  place,  you  may  not  find  indications  of  stvychuia, 
and,  secondly,  they  are  subject  to  fallacy  even  if  the  strychnia  is  pure. — From  what 
cause  ?  From  other  substances  not  containing  strychnia  presenting  similar  appearances. 
— ^What  are  those  substances  that  might  pi-esent  the  same  appearance  ?  The  substances 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Taylor :  I  should  add  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  analysis  until 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  exhibited. — You  saw  the  results  produced  by  him  ? 
Yes. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 


SIXTH  DAY'S  TEIAL. 

Mat  20,  1856. 

Dr.  JOHN  JACKSON  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ?    I  am.— Have  you  recently 
returned  from  India,  where  you  have  practised  for  many  years?    I  have.— How  mai,y 
years  were  you  in  practice  in  India?    25  years.— Have  you  had  your  attention  directed 
durine  that  oractice  to  cases  of  idionathic  tptnnns  ?   T  Vitnro  Anri  tvQ„rr,ot;«   q  7_ 


In 
t 


•   Z-   .V,  „v.  ».*iv,.  iic^ucui,  iii  juuia  J    ^^uujjjaiaiiveiy  wim  tnis  country  It 

is  very  trequent  in  India.— About  how  many  eases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  have  you  seen 
do  you  think,  in  the  hospital  at  Calcutta  and  in  the  course  of  your  practice  in  India? 
Ihe  proportion  of  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  compared  with  traumatic  is  about  one-third 
— -liut  how  many  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  have  come  under  your  attention  ?  Not  less 
the  trlumatic~'°°^^  idiopathic  tetanus  generally  prove  fatal?    It  is  equally  as  fatal  as 

it  80^°'"'^  CASiPBELL.-That  is  in  India?    Yes  ;  it  is  not  so  considered,  but  I  have  found 

a,„,^''v'^~T^?'t™°i«'o^^itli  children?    Very  frequently  it  is  found  in  children 

bffh°T'?l    ,  *°        ^        t«l^<^«  P'^ce  the  third  day  S 

S  '  "^'^  ""^^^  ^'^  occasioned  by  cold.-In  that  climate?  Yes.-Are  the  svmnior^I 
similar  to  those  of  traumatic  tetanus?  In  children  in  infants  th^vP  n  ^  i  f 
K?n"haVT'-^^"'  inadults  there  is  no  ^fZ%%lZ  If^^^^^^ 

VrZZl  ol  2tT'  ''P'"'""^  Idiopathic,  which  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  is  that 
preceded  or  not  by  piemoniiory  symptoms?    I  have  alwavs  seen  it  nreo.dpd  r!. 
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idiopathic  tetanus,  from  your  experience  of  this  class  of  diseases  ?  If  in  infants  it  v  ill 
Kill  in  48  hours. 

Lord  Cabipbell.— Is  that  the  usual  course?  Yes,  48  hours:  in  adults,  arising  from 
cold  it  IS  of  longer  duration,  and  may  continue  many  days,  going  through  the  same 
grades  as  the  troinatic  form.  ^     o     &  & 

Mr.  J^ames.— Have  you  heard  the  evidence  describing  the  attack  which  Mr.  Cook  the 
deceased,  had  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  ?    I  have. 

Lord  Campbell. — Were  you  in  court  ?    I  was  not  in  court. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

In  those  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  you  say  there  are  premonitory  symptoms ;  does 

the  patient  appear  uncomfortable  for  some  time  before  the  attack  comes  on  ?  Always.  

Does  his  appetite  and  desire  for  food  continue  as  usual  ?  That  is  not  so  much  affected  ; 
he  complains  more  of  the  muscles  of  his  neck. — Does  he  continue  to  have  the  same  relish 
for  food  for  some  time  previous  to  a  serious  attack?  He  may  do  so  within  twelve  hours, 
but  he  complains  more  of  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  stiffness  in  the  front  of 
his  neck. — He  may,  you  say,  to  within  twelve  hours  of  the  serious  attack?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — He  may  do  what  ?  He  may  take  his  food  as  usual  within  twelve 
hours  of  the  premonitory  symptoms. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — During  the  twelve  hours,  supposing  the  attack  to  be  the  first  one 
under  which  he  suffers,  does  he  seem  not  to  relish  his  ordinary  food?  His  attention  is 
more  directed  to  the  stiffness  of  his  mouth  and  the  stiffness  of  his  neck. — You  said  to 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  attack  he  relishes  his  food  as  if  no  attack  was  impending ; 
hut  during  those  twelve  hours  or  thereabouts  which  precede  the  first  attack,  does  he  not 
appear  less  desirous  of  food,  and  less  inclined  to  eat  it?  I  have  never  heard  that  com- 
plaint.— You  do  not  remember  that  the  desire  for  food  continued  within  twelve  hours 
previously  ?  I  have  never  heard  that  complaint. — Have  you  known  cases  of  idiopathic 
tetanus  in  which  the  first  paroxysm  was  in  bed?  Yes. — Have  you  known  it  to  be  pre- 
ceded some  time  with  restlessness  in  hed  ?  I  have  known  it  preceded  by  stiffness  of  the 
neck  and  mouth,  and  I  have  known  those  cases  take  place  in  women  after  confinement, 
after  miscarriage ;  sometimes  difiiculty  of  swallowing  is  observed.^ — And  also  a  disincli- 
nation to  try  to  swallow?    Where  there  is  difiBculty  there  is  sometimes  disinclination. 

Ke-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
What  interval  has  occurred  in  those  cases  that  have  come  under  your  attention  be- 
tween the  premonitory  symptoms  and  the  tetanic  convulsions  ?  In  an  infant  not  more 
than  twelve  hours. — And  in  an  adult?  From  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours;  sometimes 
more  than  that. — And  from  the  commencement  of  the  tetanic  convulsions  to  death,  what 
time?  That  will  vary,  three  days  to  ten  days;  it  may  take  place  early,  sometimes 
perhaps  in  two  days,  but  that  is  early.— Does  that  apply  to  tromatic  as  well  as  idiopathic 
tetanus  ?  They  are  both  alike  when  the  disease  sets  in  as  regards  the  course  of  the 
symptoms. 

Lord  Campbell. — Then  idiopathic  and  tromatic  only  differ  in  this,  that  idiopathic 
seems  to  proceed  without  any  external  injury,  and  tromatic  proceeds  from  an  external 
injury  ?    Yes ;  idiopathic  will  take  place  from  an  exposure  to  cold. 

The  Attorney-General.— Is  the  disease  much  more  prevalent  in  India  than  it  is  in  this 
country  ?  These  forms  are  much  more  common  in  ludia.— Are  the  symptoms  more  or 
less  severe  or  not  than  in  this  climate  ?  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  difference;  when  once 
set  up  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  the  same.— In  all  your  experience  did  you  ever  know 
a  case  in  which  the  disease  ran  its  course  and  ended  in  death  m  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  ?    I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr;  DANIEL  SCULLY  BEKGEN  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

You  are  chief  superintendent  of  police  in  Stafford  ?  I  am,  and  I  attended  before  the 
coroners  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Cook;  after  the  verdict  was  returned  I  searched 
the  house  of  Palmer  on  Saturday  night  the  1.5th  of  December;  I  found  some  papers,  and 


place  in  the  drawing-room  ;  1  afterwards  locked  the  door  and  put  the  ^.^J ;» ^  I^^f  \ 
On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  selection  from  them  m  the. 
mesence  of  Geoi  ge  Palmer,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner.-Hc  is  an  attorney  in  Rugeley  ? 
HeTs  I  cLnSy  1  had  given  him  noti^  of  what  I  was  about  to  do  ;  he  was  m  the 
liouse\.nd  ricl'iiim  thc^-e,  or  he  came  in  immediately  Jf,  .^1; 

when  I  went  through  the  papers,  the  greater  part  ol  the  day,  Sunday  ;  I  was  assisted  ui 
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coin-  tlivou^li  the  papers  by  Inspector  Crisp  and  Mr.  Wollaston  the  Superintendent 
17 1  mad  a  selecdon  fronf  the  Japers  ;  eventually  I  t  ed  up  all  the  papers  ;  I  gave  np 
the  idea  of  a  selection :  I  continued  the  selection  on  the  Monday,  and  took  them  all 
away  Geor^rPa^^^^^^^^^  there  on  Monday,  but  I  think  not  on  Tuesday  ;  eventually 
I  thrust  all  the  papers  in  a  black  leather  bag  without  making  any  selection,  every  paper 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  and  I  conveyed  them  to  Stafford  ;  I  was  present  some  days 
after,  on  the  24th,  when  the  bag  was  opened  in  my  presence,  wheij  the  papers  were  gone 
through  minutely  by  Mr.  Deane  the  solicitor. 

Lord  Campbell.— On  whose  behalf  did  Mr.  Deane  act  ?    He  was  acting  for  the  pro- 
secution, and  Mr.  Deane  classified  them. 

The  Atto>-ne!/-Ge7ieraL—Wh&t  was  done  with  them  when  so  classified?  They  were 
put  up  again  in  the  bag  at  night ;  he  copied  a  portion  of  them  ;  when  copied  all  the  papers 
•were  placed  in  the  bag,  and  they  were  left  in  the  chief-constable's  office  and  possession  ; 
when  I  was  searching  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection,  I  saw  wliat  the  papers  were. 
—Did  you  find  anything  of  a  cheque  purporting  to  bear  the  signature  of  Mr.  Cook  on 
Messrs.  Wetlierby  ?  No;  I  did  not  find  any  paper  purporting  to  bear  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Cook  respecting  bills  of  exchange,  with  the  dates,  and  acknowledging  that  such  bills 
had  been  negotiated  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  that  Palmer  had  had  no  benefit 
from  them  ;  no  such  document  was  seen  by  me  ;  many  of  those  papers  were  afterwards 
returned  to  George  or  William  Palmer  ;  Mr.  Deane  selected  a  large  number  of  letters 
and  documents,  private  accounts  and  private  letters,  which  were  delivered  to  Inspector 
Crisp,  with  instructions  to  deliver  them  to  George  Palmer.— When  was  William  Palmer 
arrested?  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  December;  I  attended  at  the  inquest  on  Mr. 
Cook,  and  remember  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Newton  being  examined ;  I  did  not  fetch  Mr. 
Newton  to  be  examined. 

Cross-e3;amined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

The  inquest  was  held  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  was  it  not  ?  It  was,  and  it  continued 
several  days  ;  it  was  adjourned  from  day  to  day  ;  1  cannot  say  how  many  days  it  was  held 
consecutively ;  I  think  it  was  one  day  each  time  until  the  last,  when  it  was  held  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  ;  I  think  there  was  a  fortnight  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  meethigs;  the  first  meeting  was  merely  to  impanel  the  jury. 

Lord  Campbell. — There  must  be  some  one  who  can  speak  to  these  facts  more  accu- 
rately than  this  witness. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — There  were  several  meetings,  and  before  it  was  concluded  a  fort- 
night or  more  passed?  I  think  so,  more  ;  the  prisoner  Palmer  was  arrested  a  day  or  two 
before  the  verdict  was  delivered,  by  the  sheriff  in  a  civil  process ;  he  was  about  the  place 
previous  to  that  time  until  he  was  arrested  on  the  civil  process. — He  did  not  attend  the 
inquest  on  that  day  ?  He  did  not;  he  was  not  present,  nor  was  any  one  acting  pro- 
fessionally for  him  ;  I  did  not  know  there  had  been  an  officer  from  the  London  police  at 
Eugeley  some  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook;  I  heard  of  Inspector  Field  being  there, 
but  I  do  not  know  him  ;  I  do  not  know  the  mother  of  Dutton  alluded  to  by  Elizabeth 
Mills ;  I  have  heard  there  are  such  persons  as  the  Duttons,  but  I  do  not  know  them  ;  I 
reside  too  far  from  Rugeley. 

Mr.  HENRY  AUGUSTUS  DEANE  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
■  You  are  one  of  the  firm  of  Chubb,  Deane,  and  Chubb,  of  Gray's  Inn  ?  I  am :  I 
attended  the  inquest,  on  the  part  of  an  insurance  company,  on  the  body  of  Anne  Palmer, 
but  1  did  not  attend  the  inquest  on  Mr.  Cook.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  prisoner's  papers 
was  at  Stafford,  on  the  24th  of  December,  in  the  custody  of  Bergen,  the  last  witness.  I 
assorted  those  papers  and  selected  some  of  them  :  they  were  in  a  black  bag,  which  was 
unsealed  in  my  presence,  and  I  went  through  them  at  that  interview;  Mr.  IBergeu,  Mr. 
Hatton,  and  myself,  were  present :  I  carefully  examined  the  whole  of  those  papers,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  those  which  it  was  necessary  the  chief  constable  sliould  keep,  and 
returning  those  which  were  immaterial  to  the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  and  I  returned  a 
very  considerable  quantity  to  George  Palmer.  Among  the  papers  I  saw  unsealed,  I  found 
no  cheque  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Cook  on  Messrs.  Wetherby  :  I  heard  Cheshire 
speak  of  the  document  which  the  prisoner  requested  him  to  attest,  but  I  found  no  such 
paper ;  I  found  no  acknowledgment  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Cook,  that  bills  to  the 
extent  of  thousands  had  been  accepted  by  Palmer  for  Mr.  Cook's  accommodation,  nor 
anything  like  it:  I  saw  George  Palmer,  the  solicitor,  after  the  selected  papers  were 
returned  to  him. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 


Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Field,  a  detective,  having  been  to  Rugeley  some  time  pr 
the  inquest?    I  do.— Were  your  firm  solicitors  to  the  Pritice  of  Wales  Insurauc 
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We  were,  and  it  was  in  my  employment  Field  came  down  to  Rugeley  with  me :  he  was  at 
Eugeley  merely  a  part  of  one  day,  but  he  was  at  Stafford,  I  think,  for  three  or  four  days 
altogether :  he  did  not  see  the  prisoner  during  his  stay  in  Stafford :  his  visit  had  been 
preceded  by  that  of  another  officer  of  the  name  of  Simpson  :  I  saw  him  there  part  of  the 
day  Field  was  there,  and  at  Stafford,  but  not  at  any  other  time  :  he  went  from  Stafford  to 
Rugeley  with  myself  and  Field  :  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Palmer  before :  Simpson  came  to 
Staffordshire,  on  my  retainer,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 
■  For  what  purpose  was  Field  sent  down  ?    To  make  inquiries  as  to  the  habits  of  life  of 
Walter  Palmer,  of  whose  death  the  office  before  had  shortly  received  notice,  and  also  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  IBates,  with  reference  to  a  pro- 
posal for  an  insurance  of  25,000Z.  on  his  life. 

Mr.  ESPIN  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
You  are  a  solicitor  in  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square  ?    I  am. — Are  you  solicitor 
for  Mr.  Padwick  ?  Yes  ;  I  produce  a  bill  for  2000/.,  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  that 
gentleman,  to  enforce  payment  of  from  the  prisoner ;  I  do  not  know  the  prisoner's 
handwriting. 

[Mr.  Strawhridge,  the  manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  at  Rugeley,  proved  the  indorsing 
and  drawing  of  the  bill  referred  to  was  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting,  and  that  the 
acceptance,  purporting  to  be  that  of  Sarah  Palmer,  was  not  in  her  handwriting. 

The  bill,  which  purported  to  be  drawn  by  William  Palmer  on  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  and 
purporting  to  be  accepted  by  her,  dated  3  July,  1854,  for  2000/.,  at  three  months  after 
date,  was  put  in  and  read.] 

Mr.  James. — This  bill  would  be  due  on  the  6th  of  October,  1854?  Yes,  1000/.  had 
been  paid  off  the  bill  when  it  was  placed  in  my  hands  ;  the  bill  was  placed  in  my  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment :  it  must  have  been  about  the  12th  of  December, 
because  I  signed  judgment  and  issued  execution  on  that  day,  and  it  must  have  been  a  day 
or  two  previous ;  I  signed  judgment  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  placed  in  my  hands ;  I  did 
not  apply  for  the  money  in  November ;  I  have  two  letters  here  from  William  Palmer 
addressed  to  Mr.  Padwick. 

[Mr.  Strawhridge  identified  the  writing  of  the  two  letters,  dated  12  November,  1855; 
and  25  November,  1855,  which  were  put  in  and  read.] 

Have  you  got  the  cheque  which  that  letter  of  the  12th  of  November  enclosed?  That 
is  the  cheque  {producing  it)  for  1000/. ;  it  is  dated  28th  November,  coming  in  a  letter 
of  the  12th  of  November:  that  cheque  was  not  paid,  and  I  now  produce  it  unpaid :  I 
produce  another  cheque,  dated  8th  December,  1855,  for  600/.— (T/ie  handwriting  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  cheque  referred  to  was  proved  by  Mr  Strawhridge,  and  it  was  pid  in  and  read.) 
That  cheque  was  not  paid  :  it  was  received  about  the  date  of  it,  a  few  days  after  the  other 
1000/.  cheque  was  dishonoured  :  up  to  the  date  of  the  execution  I  sent  down  on  the  12th, 
the  1000/.  still  remained  due :  it  was  a  ca.  sa.  against  his  person  on  which  he  was  taken. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
When  did  you  first  see  the  cheque  of  8  December  ?    I  think  a  day  or  two  before  the 
12th ;  I  believe  all  the  documents  were  placed  in  my  hands  together;  I  thmk  so. 

Mr.  James.— Do  not  tell  us  what  occurred ;  but  was  an  action  brought  against  the 
mother  on  this  bill  ?    There  was.— Have  you  got  all  the  papers  here  ?    I  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAMFORD  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
You  are  a  surgeon  and  medical  practitioner  at  Rugeley  ?    A  surgeon  and  apothecary 


Talbot  Arms.-What  representation  did  Palmer  make  to  you  about  the  state  of  Coo^v  ? 
-That  he  had  been  dining  with  him  the  day  before,  and  had  taken  too  much  ^vme  -Did 
he  say  what  wine  ?  Champagne ;  I  walked  down  with  Palmer  to  see  Cook,  and  I  asked 
hhulf  he  had  taken  too  much  wiie  the  day  before,  and  he  answered  me  he  took  about  two 
Sses  I  did  not  find  any  svmptoms  of  a  bilious  character  about  Cook  ;  no  appearance 
ff  b  le  while  I  saw  him,  but  \  constant  vomiting  ;  Palmer  had  been  called  up  that  morn- 
Lg  to  hTm  at  six  I'clock  ;  1  prescribed  a  saline  effervescing  draught  for  him,  a  six-ounce 
mixture. 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-A11  this  appears  on  the  deposition 

Th.  Attorncu-GcncraL-HiA  you  afterwards  prescribe  any  pills  for  him  ?  That  was 
on  m^sctunsit  ;  T  never  saw'him  take  any  of  those  pills  ;  1  prepared  some  medicine. 
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and  the  pills  that  were  prepared  for  him  ;  Palmer  stopped  at  my  house ;  after  I  prepared 
the  pills  on  the  Monday  evening,  I  took  them  myself;  I  took  both  the  medicine  which 
I  gave  him  in  tlie  morning,  and  the  pills  in  the  evening  ;  I  took  them  to  the  Talbot  Arms, 
and  gave  them  the  servant  who  had  been  waiting  upon  him,  but  I  cannot  say  her  name  ; 
I  saw  her  take  them  up  stairs  ;  those  pills  were  of  the  same  ingredients  as  I  had  made 
for  him  on  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday. — Did  you  see  Palmer  on  the  Tuesday  ?  I 
saw  him  on  the  Tuesday  morning ;  I  was  going  down  to  see  the  patient  when  he  met 
me  •  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Cook  the  night  before  ;  he  said  he  saw  him  between  9  and 
10  o'clock,  and  he  was  with  him  for  half  an  horn- ;  he  requested  I  would  not  go  to  disturb 
him,  as  he  did  not  wish  me  to  see  him,  and  I  went  home  without  seeing  him  ;  between  12 
and  1  o'clock  Palmer  met  me  again ;  I  was  going  to  see  Cook  when  he  stopped  me,  and 
said  he  did  not  wish  him  disturbed ;  Palmer  said  he  waslBtill  and  quiet,  and  he  did  not 
wish  him  to  be  disturbed  ;  at  7  o'clock  Palmer  came  up  to  my  house  again,  and 
requested  me  to  go  down  and  see  him  again ;  that  was  the  first  time  on  the  Tuesday. — 
After  you  had  seen  Cook,  did  you  go  out  with  Mr.  Jones  and  William  Palmer?  I  did  ; 
1  walked  out  with  Mr.  Jones  and  William  Palmer. — Had  you  any  conversation  with  them 
outside  ?  Nothing  more  than  Palmer  said  he  would  rather  wish  him  to  have  his  pills 
again :  and  Mr.  Palmer  walked  with  me  to  my  house  for  them. — At  the  time  Palmer  said 
he  wished  him  to  have  his  pills  again,  did  he  say  anything  else  ?  Nothing  more  to  me, 
but  he  said  he  would  walk  up  with  me  for  them. — Did  he  walk  up  with  you  for  them  ? 
He  did ;  he  stood  by  while  I  prepared  them ;  I  prepared  them  in  my  surgery,  and  he 
stood  by ;  he  saw  me  weigh  the  ingredients  out. — Had  you  any  strychnia  on  your  pre- 
mises ?  Yes,  in  a  cupboard  in  my  private  room,  but  not  in  my  surgery  ;  after  1  made  up 
the  piUs  I  wrote  the  direction,  "  The  night  pills :  John  Parsons  Cook,  Esq. ;"  I  wrote  the 
direction  for  the  pUls  every  night ;  I  wrote  the  same  on  all  the  four  nights  ;  on  the  Tues- 
day, before  I  wrote  the  direction.  Palmer  requested  I  would  put  the  direction  on,  nothing 
more,  and  he  saw  me  write  it. — ^What  passed  between  you?  I  do  not  know  anything 
passed  while  1  was  preparing  them ;  he  took  them  away  with  him ;  nothing  else  was  said 
by  him  about  writing  the  direction  ;  I  never  saw  Cook  alive  after  that  time. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  time  was  it  when  Palmer  took  away  the  pills?  Between 
7  and  8  o'clock  ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  when  Palmer  took  away  the  pills  ;  I  wrapped  the 
direction  and  the  box  up  in  a  separate  paper  and  sealed  it  before  I  gave  them  to  him. 

The  Attorney-General. — When  you  say  you  sealed  it,  did  you  put  any  impression  on 
it?  Nothing  more  than  sealing-wax  at  each  end  of  the  box  ;  the  words  "  Night  pills" 
•were  written  on  the  outside  paper :  there  was  a  separate  paper. — Was  there  anything 
written  on  the  box?  Not  anything  written  on  the  box  :  after  I  had  put  them  in  the  box 
I  took  the  direction,  filled  it  up,  then  wrapped  it  up  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper;  the 
direction  was  written  on  a  square  piece  between  the  box  and  the  outside  paper :  I  sealed 
the  two  ends  of  the  outside  paper  at  each  en'd  of  the  box  ;  there  was  nothing  written  on 
It:  I  saw  Cook  dead  at  20  minutes  past  12  as  near  as  could  be  :  I  understood  he  was 
alive  when  they  came  up  for  me,  and  I  could  not  have  been  above  5  or  10  minutes 
before  I  came.— In  what  state  did  you  find  the  body  ?  I  found  the  body  stretched  out 
stiff,  as  straight  as  it  could  be,  on  its  heels  and  back,  with  each  arm  in  a  rigid  state  at 
the  side  of  him.— Was  there  anything  in  the  position  of  the  body  unnatural  ?  Nothing 
that  I  saw:  his  arms  extended  down  each  side  of  his  body,  and  his  hands  clenched  as 
mine  are :  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  died  from  apoplexy,  and  I  filled  up  a  certifi- 
cate accordingly.— Who  asked  you  to  fill  up  the  certificate  ?  Palmer ;  I  had  the  form  of 
the  certificate  m  my  own  possession  :  on  Palmer  asking  me  to  fill  up  the  certificate  I 
told  him  it  was  his  place,  as  he  was  his  patient,  to  have  filled  up  that  certificate,  but  he 
said  he  had  much  rather  I  would  do  it,  and  I  did  it :  I  was  present  at  the  post-mortem 
examination :  after  it  was  over.  Palmer  said  we  ought  not  to  have  let  that  jar  eo— Did 
he  say  why  you  ought  not  to  have  let  it  go  ?    He  did  not  say  more.  ■ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
PerhapTSoyarT""  f^'^"^  P^l-^^--'^ ,  l^"'^^^ !  I  collect  it  is  a  very  short  distance? 

Mr.  THOMAS  PRATT  sworn.— Examined  by  Uv.  James 
Are  you  a  solicitor  ?  I  am.— Where  are  you  in  practice  ?  In  Queen  Street  Mav  Fair 
-Were  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoner,  William  Palmer  ?    I  was    my  acQu  dnt^^^^^^ 
with  him  commenced  in  the  latter  end  of  1853  :  I  obtained  for  him  a  lokn  of  S  wh 
was  ultimately  paid  in  the  end  of  November,  1853:  in  Octobe^  18^4.  T  wn  "    '  T 
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I  think  amoun  ing  to  perhaps  3500?.  or  4000?.,  which' was  due  on  acceptances  and  loans, 
subsequently  obtam^d,  after  I  made  the  claim  on  the  policy:  there  was  1.500?  of  tluU 
money  not  so  applied  :  65001.  was  applied  in  payment  of  those  loans,  and  the  1500/  he 
received  or  the  money  was  applied,  as  requested,  for  his  purposes,  without  payment  of 


,.as  icquueu;  no  norses  were  mentionea,  and  i  obtained  that  loan  on  the  security  of  a 
bi  ,  drawn  by  himself,  for  2000?.,  and  accepted  by  Sarah  Palmer:  I  now  produce  eight 
bills,  which  were  held  by  myself,  or  clients  of  mine,  on  the  20th  of  November,  who 
had -advanced  money  on  them;  four  were  held  by  my  clients,  and  four  by  myself 
— Now  what  was  due  on  those  bills  at  that  tune  ?  There  were  two  bills  overdue  at 
that  time. — (The  eight  bills  proiluced  by  the  witness  were  put  in  and  read.) — Of  those  bills 
was  6000?.  renewed  and  due  in  January,  and  7500?.  overdue  in  your  hands  after  November  ? 
Two  bills  of  2000?.  each,  due  respectively  25th  and  27th  October,  I  believe,  were  the  only 
bills  which  were  due  at  the  period  alluded  to,  the  20th  November:  the  others  had 
been  renewed,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  500?.  and  1000?.,  which  were  held  over  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  interest  for  holding  these  bills  over  was  to  be  paid  to  me  from 
month  to  month;  these  bills,  with  two  exceptions,  were  discounted  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent. ;  these  exceptions  were  40  per  cent.,  that  was  only  on  two  occasions,  and  not 
continued  ;  on  the  9th  of  November  the  interest  for  the  holding  over  of  those  bills  was 
due. — Do  you  remember  the  death  of  Walter  Palmer?  I  do  ;  that  occurred  in  August 
of  last  year :  I  was  instructed  by  the  prisoner  to  make  a  claim  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Office  for  a  sum  of  money  on  the  policy  on  his  life  ;  the  amount  I  claimed  was  13,000?. ; 
Sarah  Palmer  is  the  prisoner's  mother,  and  from  time  to  time  I  addressed  letters  to  her 
while  I  was  the  holder  of  these  bills ;  on  the  16th  of  September,  1855, 1  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  prisoner. 

[Captain  Ilatton  identified  the  letter  referred  to  and  several  others  produced  as 
having  been  found  among  the  prisoner's  papers. — The  letter  was  then  read.] 

-  Was  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  office  in  which  you  were  claiming  the  13,000?.  for  the 
prisoner  on  Walter  Palmer's  death  ? — Yesi  (A  letterof  the  24th  September  frmn  Mr.  Pratt 
to  Palmer,  and  a  letter  dated  October  2nd,  were  then  read. ) — I  presume  you  had  written 
to  Mrs.  Palmer  in  consequence  of  the  reference  to  her  ?  I  presume  I  had  in  consequence 
of  that.  {A  letter  from  the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Pratt,  dated  Oct.  5th,  1855,  and  letters  from  Mr, 
Pratt  to  the  prisoner,  dated  Oct.  Wi,  Oct.  lOth,  and  Oct  \%th,  were  read.)  On  the  27th  of 
October  Palmer  called  on  me  and  paid  me  250?.  on  account  of  the  principal  money  of 
the  two  bills  due  on  the  26th  and  27th;  I  was  to  have  a  further  payment  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two ;  I  tliink  the  following  Wednesday  he  said  he  would  send  me  another 
sum  of  250?.,  and  that  ''he  was  to  take  an  opportunity  of  letting  me  have  the  balance  of 
the  principal  by  payments  as  quickly  as  possible. 

[Captain  Hatton  proved  that  he  did  not  find  among  the  letters  in  the  prisoner's  pos- 
session any  letter  dsted  27th  of  October. 

A  letter  of  the  27th  of.  October  was  called  for  by  Mr.  James  and  not  produced.] 
Mr.  Serjeant  Skee  submitted  that  the  notice  to  produce,  served  on  the  prisoner,  calling 
for ."  aU  letters  from  Mr.  Pratt  to  you,"  was  not  sufficiently  definite. 

Lord  Campbell.— If  the  letter  is  worth  asking  for,  the  notice  is  sufficient, 
Mr.  /ames,— Produce  the  letter  of  the  28th  October,  from  the  prisoner  to  youi-self  ? 
This  is  it.  {The  letter  was  produced  and  read ;  a  letter  31si  October  from  Mr.  Pratt  to  the 
prisoner  was  also  read.)— On  the  6th  of  November  did  you  issue  writs  ?  I  did,  against  the 
prisoner  and  his  mother  on  the  two  bills  for  4000?. ;  I  sent  those  writs  to  Mr.  Crabb, 
a  solicitor  at  Rugeley  ;  I  have  here  a  letter  without  date  from  the  prisoner  to  me ;  from 
the  endorsement  I  believe  I  received  it  on  the  9th  of  November  {the  letter  was  handed 
in  and  read) :  on  the  10th  of  November  Palmer  called  on  me,  and  paid  me  300?. ;  with 
the  two  sums  I  had  received  before,  it  made  a  payment  of  800?.  on  account  of  these  bills. 
—Was  there  a  sum  of  200?.  deducted  for  the  interest?  Yes;  and  the  credit  was  200/. 
on  account  of  the  principal  ;  he  was  to  endeavour  to  forward  me  fm-tlier  money,  but 
I  do  not  think  anything  positive  was  said  about  it;  I  have  not  any  recollection  of  any 
definite  sum  being  fixed:  I  think  I  might  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  writs  being 
issued;  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  mention  it,  but  I  have  not  any  positive  recollection  of  it. 
(Letters  of  the  \Bth  November,  from  Mr.  Pratt  to  the  prisoner,  ami  the  \6th  Aovcmher,  from 
the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Pratt,  wm-e put  in  and  read.)  That  alludes  to  a  payment  ;  and  a  pcijon 
whose  name  T  do  not  know  called  on  me  with  a  cheque  on  Saturday  the  lah  of  N,wem- 
ber  and  paid  me  300?.  on  account  of  the  prisoner;  that  was  a  cheque  of  Mr.  Fisher. 
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(A  letter  dated  Sunday,  ISth  November,  from  the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Pratt,  was  put  in  and 
,.ert(i.)_Monday,  the  'l9th  of  November,  was  the  settling  day  at  Tattersall's  after 
Shrewsbury  races:  did  Palmer  call  on  you  on  the  19th?  Yes;  he  called,  1  think, 
after  3  o'clock,  and  signed  the  paper  now  produced,  which  was  drawn  out  by  myself 
at  my  office  ou  that  day  {the paper  loas  read)  :  when  he  signed  that,  he  gave  me  30/.  in 
notes  and  a  plain  cheque  for  201.,  making  it  50?. ;  I  believe  it  was  a  cheque  of  Mr. 
Herring's.— What  was  the  meaning  of  the  450?.  ?  The  450?.  he  said  I  should  receive 
through  the  post  from  a  Mr.  Herring  or  Henuing,  I  am  not  sure  which ;  I  afterwards 
received  the  cheque  from  Mr.  Herring,  produced,  for  450?.,  and  it  was  paid  through 
my  bankers.— That  made  his  payment  1300Z.  on  account  ?  Yes.  (Letters  of  the  2\st  of 
November,  from  the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  22nd  of  November,  from  Mr.  Pratt  to  the  pri- 
soner, were  read.) 

{The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

Mr.  James.- There  is  a  letter  of  the  20th  November,  from  Palmer  to  Pratt,  and 
another  from  Pratt  to  Palmer  of  the  same  date,  then  on  the  23rd  again  Palmer  to  Pratt ; 
on  the  24th  did  you  see  him  ?  I  did. — Did  he  sign  that  paper,  the  body  of  which  is  in 
your  writing  at  that  interview  ?  Y''es. — That  is,  "I  have  paid  you  this  day  100?. ;  75?. 
you  will  pay  for  renewal  of  1500?.,  due  9th  November,  for  one  month,  and  25?.  on  account 
of  2000?.,  due  25th  October,  making  1325?.  on  that  account."  Had  you  received  a  cheque 
of  75?.  from  Messrs.  Wetherby  ?  Yes. — Had  that  cheque  been  paid  by  them  or  not  ?  No, 
it  was  refused. — -Then  there  is  a  letter  of  the  2Gth  November,  from  the  prisoner  to  Pratt. 
"  Strictly  private  and  confidential."  "  My  dear  Sir,  should  any  of  Cook's  friends  call 
on  you  to  Icnow  what  money  Cook  ever  had  of  you,  pray  do  not  answer  that  question  or 
any  other  about  money  matters  until  I  have  seen  you,  and  oblige  yours  faithfully 
William  Palmer."  There  was  a  bill  of  sale  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence  on  a  mare 
called  Polestar,  and  another  horse  called  Syrius :  did  you  know  John  Parsons  Cook  the 
deceased?  I  did  not. — When  was  that  bill  of  sale  executed?  At  the  beginning  of 
September. — Did  you  ever  see  Cook  on  the  subject  of  that  loan  ?  I  never  saw  him  at  all. 
— Who  made  the  application  and  transacted  the  loan  ?  The  prisoner.^ — What  was  tft  be 
.  advanced  upon  that  bill  of  sale  ?  It  was  an  acceptance  for  500?. — Drawn  by  Palmer  on 
Cook  ?  Not  at  that  time. — Was  there  a  bill  afterwards  drawn  ?  The  bill  was  sent  to  me 
through  the  post,  without  any  drawer's  name. — The  bill  of  sale  bears  date  6th  September, 
1855 :  have  you  any  letter  from  Palmer  on  the  subject  of  the  application  for  that  loan  ;  1 
think  you  have  two  in  July  and  August  ?  The  first  is  26th  of  August,  and  there  is 
another  of  the  30th.— In  that  was  the  acceptance  of  Cook  for  500?.  enclosed?  Yes.— 
Did  you  advance  on  that  acceptance  for  which  the  bill  of  sale  was  collateral  security  a 
sum  of  375?.  and  a  wine-warrant?  Yes. — You  have  two  letters  of  the  6th  and 
the  9  th  September,  both  from  Palmer  to  Pratt,  in  compliance  with  that  letter 
of  the  9th  ;  did  you  write  this  letter  of  the  10th  September  and  address  it  to  W.  Palmer, 
Post  Office,  Doncaster  ?  Yes.— Did  this  letter  enclose  300?.  in  notes  and  this  cheque  for 
375?.  payable  to  Mr.  Cook?  Yes.— You  directed  that  to  the  Post  Office,  Doncaster, 
enclosing  300?.  cash,  and  this  cheque  for  375?.  and  a  wine-warrant ;  was  that  the  con- 
sideration for  the  bill  of  sale  and  Cook's  acceptance  for  500?.  ?  Y'es.— The  other  300?. 
which  you  say  you  sent 'in  cash,  had  that  anything  to  do  with  Cook's  transactions? 
No  —Then  there  is  a-  short  letter  from  Palmer  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  that 
at  Doncaster ;  you  say  you  had  never  seen  Cook  in  your  life,  never  spoken  to  him  ? 
I  am  not  aware  of  it.— Besides  this  transaction  with  Cook  of  500?.,  was  there  one  before 
thatof  200Z.?  Yes.— Was  that  an  acceptance  of  Cook's?  Yes.— Was  that  bill  paid? 
lhat  bill  was  paid.— Besides  that  transaction  of  200?.  and  this  of  500?.,  had  you  any 
other  pecuniary  transactions  with  Cook  in  which  his  name  was  involved?  None  what- 
ever.—What  was  the  date  of  the  bill  for  200?.,  the  first  transaction  that  you  had  that 
was  paid?  Either  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  1855.— Was  that  a  biU 
drawn  by  Palmer  on  Cook  ?    It  was,  and  paid  by  Cook. 

Mr.  STEVENS  recalled — Examined  by  Mr.  James. 
Will  you  look  at  this  cheque  for  375/.,  the  endorsement  upon  it,  and  say  is  that  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Cook?    No.— You  obsei-ve  that  that  signature  is,  "I."  or  "J  P 
Cooki   how  was  he  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  name?    I  never  knew  him  write  his 
name  any  other  way  than  "  J.  Parsons  Cook." 

Mr.  STRAWBRIDGE  recalled.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General 

'  in  ih^tnf  ^^-T  l^irporting  to  be  with  the  signature  of  Sarah  Palmer,  or 

in  the  handwriting  of  Sarah  Palmer  ?  ' 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—ls  that  evidence  in  this  case  ? 

Lord  Campbell.- We  all  think  it  is  admissible. 
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T  he  Attoniey-General— Are  they  in  the  handwriting  of  Sarah  Palmer  ?  No  •  not  one 
—  Look  at  this  cheque  of  375/.;  had  Palmer  an  account  with  you  at  the'Rucelev 
Bank  at  the  time  that  clieque  was  drawn?    He  had.— Was  that  cheque  paid  into  your 
bank  to  his  credit?    I  cannot  tell ;  the  book  is  in  court ;  1  can  only  prove  remitting  it. 
WILLIAM  CHESHIRE,  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Are  you  a  clerk  in  the  National  Provincial  Bank  at  Rugeley  ?  I  have  been,  but  I  am 
not  at  present. — ^AVere  you  so  in  the  month  of  September  last?  Yes.— Had  William 
Palmer  an  account  with  the  bank  ?  He  had.— Was  that  cheque  paid  into  your  bank  :  did 
you  receive  it?  I  received  that  cheque. — From  whom?  Henry  Cockayne.— Who  is  he? 
A  groom  of  Palmer's. — Was  that  cheque  carried  to  Palmei-'s  credit?  It  was.— I  believe 
your  bank  received  the  proceeds  ?  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee, 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Cook  at  all  at  the  bank?  I  did  not. — He  had  no  transactions  with 
you  ?  No. 

Mr.  PRATT  recalled. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
Now,  I  call  your  attention  first  to  the  last  transaction  which  has  been  mentioned,  but  the 
earliest  one  in  date  of  May  1855— in  May  1865,  previously  to  that  first  transaction  you 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  Cook?  Nothing  whatever. — But  you  had,  I  believe,  a  sum  of 
310/.  in  your  hands  due  to  Palmer  ?  I  had. — And  Palmer  wished  you  to  add  to  that  a  sum 
of  190Z.  to  pay  a  sum  of  500/.  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sargent?  Exactly. — And  you 
declined  to  do  that  without  further  security  ?  Yes. — And  he  then  proposed  the  security  of 
Cook  ?  An  acceptance  of  Cook.- — Did  you  then  make  inquiries  about  Cook  ?  No,  I  made 
no  inquiries. — And  did  he  represent  Cook  at  that  time  to  be  a  gentleman  of  respectability 
and  substance?  Yes. — And  upon  his  representation  you  agreed  to  accept  a  bill  drawn  by  him 
on  Cook  for  200?.,  and  to  discount  it?  Yes. — And  so  he  got  the  500/.  that  he  wanted? 
Yes. — Did  Cook  ever  complain  to  you  that  he  did  not  receive  any  money  on  that  mortgage 
transaction  of  his,  two  race-horses  ?  I  never  saw  Cook. — Did  he  complain  by  letter  ? 
By  letter  neither. — You  had  a  communication  by  letter  with  Cook ;  I  do  not  mean  as  to 
that  transaction?  On  the  first  transaction  I  wrote  him,  sending  him  the  200/.  acceptance.. 
— And  just  before  his  death  did  you  not  write  to  him,  calling  on  him  for  payment  ?  Yes. — 
Have  you  the  letter  ?  No,  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it. — You  held  a  bill  of  his,  did  you  not, 
for  200/.  -which  you  had  discounted?  No,  the  200/.  was  paid  in  July  by  Cook,  and  I 
returned  him  the  acceptance. — But  you  wrote  to  him  just  before  he  died?  I  wrote  to  him, 
I  think  it  was  on  the  13th  of  November. — Was  it  not  later  ?  No,  I  think  not :  reminding 
him  that  the  500/.  was  due  on  the  2nd  December.— You  sent  that  to  Lutterworth?  Yes. 
— And  that  letter  you  directed  how  ?  I  addressed  it  to  Lutterworth. — Do  you  know  a 
Mr,  Jones  of  Lutterworth,  care  of  Mr.  Jones  ?  No,  I  do  not,  1  simply  addressed  it  to 
Lutterworth. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

The  first  200/.  bill  was  not  paid  when  it  was  due,  was  it  ?  It  was  due,  I  think,  on  the 
•29th  of  June,  and  it  was  not  paid:  after  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cook  for  payment.— Did 
Mr.  Cook  afterwards  come  up  ?  He  came  up  and  paid  it  himself.— On  the  2nd  of  July? 
On  the  2nd  of  July  :  I  was  not  in  the  way.— You  did  not  see  him  yourself?  I  did  not  see 
him  when  the  200/.  was  paid. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Do  you  happen  to  know  how  Mr.  Cook  and  Palmer  stood  as  to  the 
winnings  on  the  Shrewsbury  races?    I  have  not  the  slightest  notion. 

JOHN  ARMSHAW  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Welsby. 

I  believe  you  are  an  accountant  in  practice  at  Rugeley?  Yes.— On  the  12tli  of 
November  last  were  you  employed  to  apply  to  Palmer  for  the  payment  of  a  debt?  On  or 
about  the  12th.— What  was  the  sum,  do  you  remember?  About  60/.— Due  to  whom? 
Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Bown.-What  are  they?  Mercers  and  drapers  at  Rug?ley.-I 
believe  on  the  19th  of  that  same  month  you  sent  up  instructions  for  a  writ  ?  I  dul.-On 
the  following  morning,  the  20th,  did  Bown  send  you  to  Palmer?  ^^s^vZ^^LC „mch  ? 
the  prisoneMo  his  house?  Yes.- Did  he  pay  you  any  money  ?  ys-HoM  much ? 
Two^O/.  no  es.-Did  he  say  anything  about  them  ?  No,  it  was  m  satisfaction  of  the  debt 
-Did  h;  say  so?  Yes;  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  make  him  pay  the  costs -What 
notes  were  they?  One  a  Bank  of  England  note,  and  the  other  a  local  note.-I  beheye 
yrtoXthe  money  to  your  employer  Bown,  for  him  to  give  f  f  .'^''-^'^  ^^^'^J^^^^^ 
the  prisoner  about  the  costs?  Yes, I  took  the  money,  and  told  him  to  go  and  take  the 
change  and  receipt  and  settle  with  him  about  the  costs. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

What  time  in  the  day  ^as  this  ?   8  or  9  o'clock  iu  the  morunig. 
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JOHN  WALLBANK  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Welsbij. 

I  believe  you  are  a  butcher  at  Rugeley?  Yes.-Do  you  remember  on  the  12th  of 
Novembei  last,  on  a  Monday,  Palmer's  man,  Bates,  coming  to  you  to  fetch  you  to 
Smer  ?  Yes  I  do  not  recollect  the  day  of  the  month,  but  it  was  on  a  Monday  -Was 
U  /rfore  Mr  Cook  died  ?  It  was  the  Shrewsbury  race-week.— In  consequence  did  you 
lo  tfpaVmer's  hou  e?  I  did.-Did  you  see  him  there  ?  Yes -What  did  he  say. to 
?ou  ?  iTstld,  "  Wallbank,  I  want  you  to  lend  me  25/."-What  did  you  say  ?  I  said, 
-  Doctor,  I  am  very  short  of  money,  but  I  will  try  if  I  can  get  it."-What  did  he  then 
sav?  He  said,  "  Do,  that  is  a  good  fellow."-Anything  more?  He  said,  "  I  will  give 
it  you  again  on  Saturday  morning ;"  and  he  did  so.-Did  he  say  anything  about  Shrews- 
bury on  that  occasion?  He  said  he  should  receive  some  money  or  see  a  fellow  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  he  would  give  it  me  again  on  Saturday  morning.— I  believe  you  met 
him  in  the  street  on  the  Saturday  ?  Yes,  I  saw  him  accidentally  on  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing—And he  desired  you  to  follow  him  to  his  house,  did  he  not  ?  Yes.— Did  you  go  ( 
yIs.— Did  he  pay  you  the  money  ?  Yes.— What  in  ?    I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. 

Has  Palmer  lent  you  money  sometimes?  Yes.— Frequently ?  Yes,  when  I  have 
asked  him  he  has  never  refused  me ;  we  were  always  on  friendly  terms.— Mrs.  Palmer, 
the  mother,  lived  in  the  town  ?  Yes.— In  a  large  house  near  the  church  ?  Yes.— Do  you 
know  whether  the  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there?  Yes,  frequently.— You  have 
seen  him  go  in  there?  Yes.— Many  times  a-week?  I  could  not  say  that.— Often? 
have  walked  up  with  him  when  he  has  been  going  there. 

JOHN  SPILSBURY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 
What  are  you?  A  farmer.— Where  do  you  reside  ?  Near  Stafibrd.— Had  you  deal- 
ings with  the  prisoner.  Palmer  ?  Yes. — In  November  last  was  he  in  your  debt  ?  Yes.— 
To  what  amount  ?  46/.  2s.— Did  you  call  upon  him  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  November, 
at  his  house?  Yes. — And  did  he  pay  you  then  the  amount  you  mentioned  ?  Y'es. — How 
did  he  pay  you  ?  With  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  50Z. — Did  you  go  to  him  on  that  day 
by  appointment,  or  did  you  call  casually  ?  I  called  casually. — Had  you  applied  to  him 
for  the  money  before  that  ?    No,  I  believe  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
I  dare  say  he  had  owed  you  more  money  than  that  on  previous  occasions  ?    No. — Had 
he  dealt  with  you  long?   That  was  the  first  transaction  I  ever  had  with  him. 

Mr.  STRAWBRIDGE  recalled.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Can  you  teU  me  what  was  the  state  of  Palmer's  account  with  your  bank  on  the  19th 
of  November? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — What  are  you  in  the  bank  ?  Manager. — Have  you  the  books 
here  ?  I  have  a  copy  of  the  account,  which  I  examined  myself,  but  I  can  speak  posi- 
tively without  the  copy. 

The  Attorney -General. — Then  you  can  tell  me  what  was  the  state  of  his  account  on 
the  19th  of  November?  9/.  6s.  in  his  favour. — Did  he  pay  in  any  money  about  that 
period  or  shortly  after  that  ?  No. — Was  nothing  paid  to  the  credit  of  his  account  after 
that  time  ?  No. — How  long  had  that  been  the  condition  of  his  account  ?  The  last  pay- 
ment to  the  credit  of  his  account  was  on  the  10th  October,  50Z. ;  before,  I  think,  the  5oZ. 
was  paid  in,  the  account  was  creditor. 

HERBERT  WRIGHT  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

I  believe  you  are  a  solicitor,  in  partnership  with  your  brother  at  Birmingham  ?  I 
am. — About  how  long  have  you  known  Palmer,  the  prisoner?  July,  1851,  since  that 
period. — What  was  he  indebted  to  you  in  November,  1855  ;  about  what  sum?  He  was 
indebted  to  my  brother  in  10,400/.— Had  you  a  bill  of  sale  upon  his  property  ?  I  had. — • 
Is  that  here  ?  That  is  the  bill  of  sale  in  the  name  of  my  brother. — Is  it  executed  by 
Palmer?  It  is. — It  is  dated  the  5th  of  May,  1855,  purporting  to  be  made  between  Wil- 
liam Palmer  of  the  one  part  and  Edwin  Wright,  of  Birmingham,  of  the  other :  were  there 
any  race-horses  assigned  ?  There  were.— Was  it  an  absolute  bill  of  sale  of  all  he  had  ? 
Certainly,  subject  to  redemption. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — With  a  power  of  sale  ?    With  a  power  of  sale. 

Mr.  James. — I  see  tlie  horses  he  had  are  in  the  schedule?    Yes. — You  say  this  sum 
which  this  bill  of  sale  was  to  secure,  had  been  advanced  upon  bills  ?    I  do. — All  the 
advances,  I  think,  were  made  upon  bills  ?    Certainly.— The  existing  debt  of  1600/ ,  at 
that  time  10,400/.  more  advanced;  in  fact,  did  the  whole  debt  consist  of  advances' on 
bills  i    Certainly  ;  together  with  other  securities.— Have  you  any  of  those  bills  ?  They 
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are  all  here.— Do  they  purport  to  be  accepted  by  the  mother  ?  They  do,  by  Sarah 
Palmer.— Perhaps  you  may  hand  them  in  ;  they  run  over  a  period  from  the  5th  of  June 
1854,  tothelilliof  October.— There  are  bills  to  the  value  of  G500/.,  purporting  to  be 
the  acceptances  of  Sarah  Palmer;  that  is  a  bill  which  was  given  contemporaneously  with 
the  execution  of  the  bill  of  sale,  a  bill  the  liability  alone  of  William  Palmer  for  a.'iOU/ — 
That  is  the  sum  specified  there  to  be  advanced  ?  -That  was  so  ;  and  there  is  the  accept- 
ance of  Wilham  Palmer  for  1600/.,  making  with  the  bills  you  have  the  10,400/.— Now, 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  were  you  pressing  Palmer  personally  for 
the  payment  of  those  bills?  Not  during  the  month  of  October.— Were  you  in  No- 
vember? The  early  part  of  November.— Many  of  these  bills  which  were  over-due 
remained  over-due,  and  no  renewals  were  taken  in  many  instances?  That  was 
so  as  between  Palmer  and  my  brother  :  this  money  was  not  considered  to  be  due 
until  the  Cambridgeshire  Newmarket  Meeting  terminated. —When  was  that?  I 
should  say  the  money  was  due  the  first  or  second  week  in  November.— Had  he  pro- 
posed to  pay  then  ?  He  always  said  that  was  the  time  at  which  the  money  would  be 
paid. — That  is  at  the  latter  end  of  October  ?  At  the  latter  end  of  October,  or  some  time 
in  the  early  part  of  November ;  I  would  rather  say,  if.  you  please,  the  first  or  second  week 
in  November ;  I  do  not  consider  that  I  was  entitled  to  ask  for  payment  earlier. — But, 
before  the  20th  of  November,  had  you  pressed  him  for  payment?  Certainly. — Did  you 
put  this  bill  of  sale  in  force  in  December  ?  I  did. — On  what  day  ?  I  hardly  remember 
the  day  ;  it  was  after  the  verdict  had  been  returned  ;  the  coroner's  verdict. — Were  you 
yourself  present  when  his  property  was  taken  ?  I  was. — Did  you  take  any  papers  of  his 
at  all  ?    Certainly  not. — Or  find  any  papers  ?    I  did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. 
Was  an  auctioneer  sent  down  to  seize  ?  A  sheriff's  ofiicer. — Did  an  auctioneer  go 
Tvith  him  ?  The  auctioneer  followed  after  the  seizure  had  been  effected.— And  you  took 
possession  of  a  good  deal  of  property  there?  That  was  S". — You  say  you  were  pressing 
him ;  '■you  did  not  object  to  putting  the  thing  off,  and  taking  the  interest  ?  There  was 
never  such  a  proposal. — You  would  not  if  there  had  been?  I  hardly  know  what  I  should 
have  done. — That  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  iuterest;  you  know  very  well  you 
would  not  have  objected  to  let  the  thing  go  on  a  little  longer,  holding  the  security  ? 
Probably  not,  if  money  had  been  forthcoming.— You  v/ere  friendly  with  him?  I  was  not 
hostile. — I  believe  you  had  also  upon  his  introduction  accommodated  Mr.  Cook  ?  Cer- 
tainly not. — At  no  time  ?  Oh  no. — I  ask  you  the  fact  whether  you  had  upon  his  intro- 
duction accommodated  Mr.  Cook  with  money  ?  Certainly  not ;  I  had'  offered  to  do  it, 
but  the  transaction  never  assumed  completion.— How  long  before  Mr.  Cook's  death  did  it 
faU  to  assume  completion  ?    Mr.  Cook  saw  me,  I  believe,  on  the  14th  of  September. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorneij-General. 

What  amount  of  interest  would  have  been  payable  on  the  renewal  of  this  amount; 
what  rate  of  interest?  My  friend  asked  you  whether,  supposing  Palmer  had  proposed  to 
you  to  renew  this  security  or  carry  it  on  without  renewal,  whether,  on  the  payment  of 
interest,  you  would  have  consented  to  do  so  ?  Yes,  if  the  interest  had  been  forthcoming. — 
I  want  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  amount  ?  These  bills  were  discounted  at  GO 
per  cent."  per  annum.— If  they  had  been  to  be  renewed,  would  it  have  been  the  same  rate 
of  interest  ?  Very  likely.— At  all  events,  not  much  less  ?  I  do  not  think  that  is  likely. 
Mr.  STRAWBRIUGE  recalled.— Examined  by  Mr. /am<;s. 

Look  at  these  acceptances  to  the  bills  produced  by  Mr.  Wright ;  are  tliey  Mrs.  Sarah 
Palmer's  ?    Certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

Have  you  any  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer's  handwriting  here  ?  I  have  not.--Is  this  veiy 
different  from  it?  Yes,  certainly.- Y'ou  know  it  at  once  not  to  be?  1  know  it  is  r.ot 
her  writing.— It  is  an  imitation  of  it?  It  is  an  imitation,  but  a  very  faint  imitation.-- 
Tt  could  not  deceive  you  for  a  minute  ?  Certainly  not ;  I  should  not  pay  cheques  signea, 
in  that  way.  .       .  ,i 

The  Attomoy.General  said  that  Mr.  Wetherby  was  the  only  remaining  witness  lor  t lie 
prosecution,  and,  as  he  was  not  now  in  court,  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  allow  hiui 
to  be  examined  in  the  morning,  before  his  learned  friend  opened  the  delence  _ 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  asked  the  Court  to  permit  the  witness  Mills  to  be  recalled,  in  onler 
that  he  might  examine  her  as  to  where  she  was  now  residing. 

The  Attorneij-General.—S>hii  was  cross-examined  upon  that  point. 

Lord  Campbell.— We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  recalling  her. 

Mr.  Scjeant  Shea  asked  permission  to  put  some  further  questions  to  Dr.  Devonshire 
with  recard  to  his  having  been  pushed  by  I'almer  during  the  post-mortem  exiimn.ation. 
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Lord  Campbell. — By  all  means. 

Mr.  Jdstice  Cresswell  observed  that  he  did  not'thiuk  it  was  a  circumstance  to  which 
much  importance  could  be  attached;  he  had  not  taken  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Aldeuson  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  a  person  who  was  interested  in  the  examination  being  anxious  to  see  all  that  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shec,  after  that  intimation  of  their  Lordships'  opinion,  would  not  press 
his  request. 

Lord  Campbell  hoped  that  the  jury  would  have  an  opportunity  given  them  of 
breathing  the  fresh  air  that  fine  evening. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  half-past  3  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 


SEVENTH  DAY'S  TRIAL. 

Mat  21,  1856. 

The  Attorneij-Gencml  said,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  commenced  his  address,  -with  the 
permission  of  the  Court  he  wished  to  ask  two  or  three  questions. 

CHARLES  WETHERBY  recalled.— Examined  by  Mr.  Wchby. 

You  said,  when  you  were  examined  the  other  day,  that  on  the  21st  of  November  you 
received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner  enclosing  a  cheque  for  3501.  ?  I  did.— I  think  you  did 
not  produce  that  letter  on  that  occasion  ?  1  was  not  asked  for  it.— It  is  dated  JSovember 
20th,  1S55,  from  William  Palmer;  did  you  receive,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  another 
letter  fi-om  the  prisoner  ?  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

You  know  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Cook  ?  Yes.— That  cheque  was  written  by  him  ? 
— As  far  as  I  recollect  it  was. 

The  Attomeii-Generd. — Was  your  attention  particularly  drawn  to  it?   No  ;  it  was  not. 

 Have  you  aiiy  recollection  whether  it  was  signed  J.  P.  Cook,  or  J.  Parsons  Cook  ? 

No  ;  I  have  not. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  j^ou  examine  the  hand-writing  ?  Not  particularly  ;  I  observed 
the  body  of  the  cheque  was  not  in  Cook's  hand-writing. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — When  that  cheque  was  presented,  you  had  not  funds  of  Mr.  Cook's 
in  hand  to  meet  it  ?  No. — They  were  afterwards  sent  up  by  Mr.  Frail,  the  clerk  of  the 
course  at  Shrewsbury  ?  I  expected  to  have  received  them. — Were  they  not  eventually 
sent  ?  No. — In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  ought  they  to  have  been  there  on  the 
day  appointed :  supposing  that  Mr.  Frail  had  any  money  as  clerk  of  the  course  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Cook,  ought  they,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  have  been  there  on  the  day 
you  received  the  cheque  ?  That  I  cannot  answer  absolutely  ;  the  clerks  of  the  course  at 
the  different  races,  when  they  have  to  settle  accounts  with  us,  some  do  it  immediately, 
and  some  take  a  few  days  ;  there  is  no  time  that  the  money  ought  to  have  been  there. — 
But,  in  the  usual  course,  if  he  had  any  claim  upon  it,  he  might  deduct  what  claim  he 
had?  It  was  a  week  after  Mr.  Cook  had  won,  and  Mr.  Cook  might  reasonably  suppose 
it  would  have  been  in  hand  at  that  time :  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more. — You  informed 
Mr.  Palmer,  when  you  did  not  pay  his  cheque,  the  reason  for  not  paying  it  ?  Yes. — 
Did  he  afterwards  insist  that  you  should  not  part  with  the  money  to  anybody  else? 
Yes,  in  a  notice. 

JOHNSON  ROGERSON  BUTLER  sworn.— Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
I  believe  you  attend  races,  and  bet  upon  commission  ?  I  do  ? — Were  you  at  the 
Shrewsbury  races  ?  Yes. — Had  you  an  account  there  to  settle  with  Palmer  ?  I  had. — 
How  did  the  accounts  stand :  what  had  you  to  receive  or  pay  to  him  ?  I  had  to 
receive.- How  much  had  you  to  receive  from  Palmer  ?  About  700/.— Was  that  money  that 
you  had  to  receive  from  him  in  respect  of  bets  that  you  had  made  for  him  at  previous 
races  ?    At  Liverpool.— You  had  backed  horses  for  him  at  Liverpool  ?  Yes. 

Lord  Campbell. — Bets  you  had  made  for  him  and  paid  ?  Yes. 
.  The  Attornon-Gcneral. — Had  you  any  money  to  receive  from  him  in  respect  of  the 
Shrewsbury  races  ?  No. — Did  you  endeavour  to  get  your  money  at  Shrewsbury  ?  I  did. 
—And  did  you  get  any  ?  I  got  40;.— Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  not  paying  you 
more :  what  passed  between  you  ?  I  asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  have  some  money 
and  he  said  he  had  none,  that  he  had  some  to  receive.— Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he 
had  to  receive  ?  No.— Did  anything  else  pass  ?  Yes ;  he  gave  me  a  cheque  for  2m-— 
Upon  what  bank?  The  Rugeley  bank.— Was  the  cheque  paid?  No.— Hare  vou  ever 
got  the  money  ?  No.— i:>id  you  know  Mr.  Cook's  horse  Polestar  ?  Yes,— What  in  your 
judgment,  was  Polestar  worth  after  slie  won  the  race  at  Shrewsbuiy  ?  About  700/  after 
she  had  won.— Would  she  have  been  worth  more  before  she  won?  Yes —You 'mean 
with  her  engagements  I  suppose  ?  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

I  did."^  ""'^  °°  Polestar?    Yes.-Did  you  keep  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS  recalled.— Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

uJ"""^  \\^  """"^  polestar  sold  at  Tattersall's  ?  She  Avas.— When  ?  The  10th  of  March 
last.— Sold  by  auction  ?    Yes  ;  for  720  guineas.  ium  oi  iuaicu 

The  Atbjrncy.Gencral.—Thni  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
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THE  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—Ma.j  it  please  your  Lordships :  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  -—I 
should  pity  the  man  who  could  rise  to  perform  the  task  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
attempt,  unoppressed  by  iin  overwhelming  sense  of  diffidence  and  of  apprehension 
Once  only  before  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  defend  a  fellow-creature  upon  trial  for  his 
life;  It  IS  a  position,  even  if  the  effort  should  last  but  for  a  day,  of  a  nature  to  disturb 
the  coolest  temperament  and  try  the  strongest  nen^'s;  howinuch  more  so  when,  during 
SIX  long  days,  in  the  eye  of  my  unhappy  client,  I  have  been  standing  between  him  and 
the  scaffold;  conscious  that  the  least  error  of  judgment  on  my  part  might  consign  him 
to  a  murderer's  doom,  and  that  through  the  whole  time  I  have  had  to  breast  a  storm  of 
public  prejudice  such  as  has  never  before  imperilled  the  calm  administration  of  justice ! 
Gentlemen,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  conceal  what  you  know  perfectly  well,  what  your 
utmost  endeavours  cannot  wholly  have  effaced  from  your  recollection,  that  for  six  long 
months,  under  the  sanction  and  upon  the  authority  of  science,  an  opinion  has  universally 
prevailed  that  the  voice  of  the  blood  of  John  Parsons  Cook  was  ciying  up  unto  us  from 
the  ground,  and  that  that  cry  was  met  by  the  whole  population  under  an  impression  and 
conviction  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  in  a  delirium  of  horror  and  indignation  by  another 
cry  of  "  blood  for  blood  !"  You  cannot  have  failed  to  have  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties,  which  you  have,  as  I  have  observed,  most  conscientiously  endeavoured  to 
perform,  without  having  been  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  that  cry ;  you  could  not 
know  that  it  would  be  your  duty  to  sit  in  that  box  to  pass  between  the  Crown  and  the 
prisoner ;  you  may  with  perfect  propriety,  understanding  that  the  facts  had  been  ascer- 
tained before  a  coroner's  jury,  and  reading  such  evidence  as  was  there  taken,  have  formed 
an  opinion  upon  the  questio-n  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner ;  but  you  cannot 
but  know  that  whatever  that  opinion  may  have  been  it  is  now  your  duty  to  discard  it, 
at  least  until  you  have  heard  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

Gentlemen,  the  very  circumstances  under  which  we  meet  in  this  case  are  of  a 
character  to  excite  mingled  feelings  of  encouragement  and  alarm.  Those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Queen's  subjects  felt  so  much  apprehension  lest  the 
course  of  justice  should  be  disturbed  by  the  popular  prejudice  which  had  been  excited 
against  the  prisoner,  so  much  alarmed  that  an  unjust  verdict  might  in  the  midst  of  that 
popular  prejudice  pass  against  him,  that  a  resolution  was  taken,  not  only  by  the  Queen's 
Government  and  the  legislature,  upon  the  motion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Judge,  who 
presides  here,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  au  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  being,  in  the  case  of  William  Palmer, 
made  the  instrument  of  popular  vengeance.  The  Crown,  under  the  advice  of  its  respon- 
sible ministers,  resolved  also  that  this  prosecution  should  not  be  left  in  private  hands,, 
but  that  its  own  law-oflScer,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General,  should  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  conducting  it  properly,  at  once  sternly  in  his  duty  to  the 
public  and  fairly  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  and  my  learned  friend,  when  that  duty 
was  intrusted  to  him,  did  what  I  must  say  will,  in  my  opinion,  for  ever  redound  to  his 
honour :  he  insisted  that  in  a  case  in  which  so  much  prejudice  had  been  excited  all  the 
evidence  which  it  was  intended  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  press  against  the  prisoner 
should,  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  be  communicated  to  the  prisoner's  counsel ;  everything 
I  must  say,  and  tell  my  unhappy  client,  everything  which  the  constituted  authorities 
of  this  land,  everything  which  the  legislature  and  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  could 
do  to  secure  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  this  case,  has  been  done,  and  the  whole  respon- 
sibility, if  unhappily  injustice  should  on  either  side  be  done,  now  weighs  with  terrible 
pressure  upon  my  Lord  and  upon  you. 

Gentlemen,  one  great  misfortune  has  befallen  the  accused ;  a  most  able  man  wJio 
had  been  selected  by  him  as  his  counsel  many  weeks  ago  has  been  unfortunately  by 
illness  prevented  from  discharging  that  duty  to  him  ;  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability,  to  supply  his  place;  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  awed— that  I  am  moved— 
by  the  task  1  have  undertaken  ;  but  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  already  adverted, 
the  national  effort,  so  to  speak,  through  the  government  of  the  country,  to  insure  a  fair 
trial  is  a  great  cause  of  encouragement,  and  I  am  not  dismayed.  I  have  tins  turtlier 
cause  for  not  being  altogether  overcome  by  the  duty  which  I  have  of  defendmg  the 
prisoner  and  of  discussing  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  you  that 
though  of  course,  like  everybody  else,  I  knew  generally  and  loosely,  very  loosely  indeed 
the  history  of  these  transactions  at  Rugeley,  I  had  formed,  when  the  papers  came  in  o 
my  hands;  no  opinion  upon  them,  no  opinion  upon  the  guilt  f!:  ♦••^'"•I^^f "/jj^ 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  my  mind  was  perfectly  free  to  form  what  I  trust  will  be  declared 
by  you  a  right  judgment  in  this  case.    I  commence  his  defence,  I  say  it  m  all  sinceritj , 
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with  an  entire  conviction  of  his  innocence.  I  believe  that  .^^^1^  J'"' iu'-^to 
wm-H  nrnnonncecl  than  the  words  wh  ch  he  pronounced  when  he  said  ^ot  guUtJ  to 
Thi  chaSe     If  I  Sin  cstabU  that  to'  your  satisfaction  1  shall  be  under  a  great 

m  sVivinf 'that  my  failure  Tvas  mo"e  attributable  to  my  own  inability  to  do  just.ee  to 
Sa  e  than  to^ny  weakness  in  the  case  itself;  and  I  ^vill  give  you  this  proof  of  he 

Illlb  cabC  iiiaii  iv^  ""J   _   ,     .  .,  .  •!  „„„„^,t^,,  nf  Iiic   iniirvf'pnfe.  that 


thus  deal  fairly  with  you  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  my  auty  lo  uo  ^o,  i  nup?  ^^-^i 
be  sure  ndeecl  I  know  I  may  be  sure,  of  a  willing  and  considerate  attention  to  an  address 
which  iust,  I  fear,  be  loug,  but  in  which  there  shall  be  no  observations,  no  tone,  and 
no  tonic  of  discussion,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  case.  .    ,  • 

Gentlemen  tlie  case  which  the  Crown  undertakes  to  establish  against  the.prisonei 
at  the  bar,  and  to  support  by  entirely  circumstantial  evidence  is,  or  may  be,  shortly 
stated  thus:  they  say  that  the  prisoner  having  in  the  second  week  in  November  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  his  interest  to  get  rid  of  John  Parsons  Cook,  deliberately  pre- 
pared his  body  for  deadly  poison  by  the  slower  poison  of  antimony,  and  afterwards 
dispatched  him  by  the  deadly  poison  of  strychnia.  No  jury  will  convict  a  man  of  the 
crime  thus  imputed  to  the  prisimer,  unless  in  the  first  place  it  be  made  clear  that  he  had 
some  motive  for  its  commission,  some  strong  reason  for  desiring  the  death  of  Cook ; 
unless,  in  the  second  place,  the  symptoms  of  the  deceased  before  death,  and  the  appearance 
presented  by  his  body  after  death,  were  consistent  witli  the  theory  of  death  by  strychnia 
poison,  and  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  death  from  other  and  natural  causes  ;  unless, 
thirdly,  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  him  is  such  as  to  be  inexplicable  upon  the 
supposition  of  his  innocence.  Now,  it  is  under  these  three  heads  that  1  intend  to  discuss 
the  evidence  that  you  have  heard ;  and  it  must  be  plain  to  you,  that  if  I  adhere  to  that 
order  and  method  of  treating  the  vast  amount  of  proof  which  has  been  laid  before  you, 
I  must  exhaust  the  whole  argument,  and  leave  myself  no  chance  without  immediate 
detection  of  evading  any  difficulty  in  the  defence. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  grapple  in  these  close  quarters  with  the  case  of  the 
Crown,  as  made  by  the  Attorney-General,  allow  me,  that  you  may  at  once  see  the  whole 
scope  of  the  address  with  which  I  have  to  trouble  you,  to  claim  its  proper  place  in 
the  discussion  for  a  fact  which,  though  by  no  means  concealed  from  you  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, yet  appeared  to  me  in  that  address  by  which  he  at  once  seized  upon 
your  judgment,  to  have  been  thrown  too  much  into  the  shade,  the  fact  that  strychnia 
was  not  found  in  the  body  of  John  Parsons  Cook.  If  he  died  from  the  poison  of 
strychnia,  he  died  within  two  hours  of  the  administration  to  him  of  a  very  strong  dose 
of  it  —he  clied  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  of  the  effects  of  that  dose 
being  visible  in  the  convulsions  of  his  body  ;  the  post-mortem  examination  took  place 
■within  six  days  of  his  death — there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  between  the 
time  of  the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  if  poison  was  taken,  and  the  paroxysm  in  which 
he  died,  there  was  any  dilution  of  it  in  the  stomach,  or  any  ejection  of  it  by 
vomiting.  Never,  therefore,  were  circumstances  more  favourable  ;  unless  the  science 
of  chemical  analysis  is  altogether  a  failure  for  detection  of  the  poison  of  strychnia, 
never  was  there  a  case  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  so  easy  to  produce  it.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  and  it  is  beyond  all  question,  that  it  was  not  found.  Whatever  we  may- 
think  of  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  discretion,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  is  a  skilful  analytical  chemist — we  have  not  the  least  reason  to  sup- 
pose, we  know  the  contrary,  that  he  and  Dr.  Kees,  who  assisted  him,  did  not  do 
all  that  the  science  of  chemical  analysis  could  enable  man  to  do  to  detect  the  poison 
of  strychnia.  They  had  distinct  information  from  the  executor  and  near  relative  of 
the  deceased,  either  persoually  or  through  his  solicitor,  that  he,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
had  reason  to  suspect  the  poison  of  strychnia ;  they  undertook  the  examination  of  the 
stomach,  which,  I  think,  upon  the  whole  evidence,  without  adverting  to  that  part  of  it 
now  in  detail,  you  will  be  satisfied  was  not  in  an  unfavourable  condition  for  a  sufficiently 
accurate  analysis ;  with  the  expectation  that  if  strychnia  had  been  taken  it  would  be 
found,  and  without  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  tests  to  detect  it ;  and  yet  in 
their  letter  of  the  4th  of  December  they  say—"  We  do  not  find  strychnia,  prussic  acid, 
or  any  trace  of  it ;  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  having  been  drained  away,  not 
turned  out  of  the  jar,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  strychnia  had  or  had  not 
been  given  just  before  death,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  tartar  emetic  to  destroy  life 
It  given  in  repeated  doses,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  form  an  opinion,  in  the 
absence  of  any  natural  cause  of  death,  the  deceased  may  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
antimony  m  this  or  some  other  form."    Having  afterwards  attended  the  inquest,  and 
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lieavd  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Lutterworth,  and  the  evidence  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Uoberts,  who  spoke  to  the  purchase  of  strychnia  poison  by  Palmer 
on  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday,  Dr.  Taylor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pills  which 
were  administered  to  Cook  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  night  contained  strychnia,  and 
that  Mr.  Cook  was  poisoned  by  it ;  and  he  came  to  that  conclusion,  though  he  had  expressed 
an  opinion  in  writing  that  he  might— and  these  are  his  very  words— have  been  poisoned 
by  antimony,  of  which  some  trace  was  found  by  him  in  the  body,  while  no  trace  was 
found  of  strychnia. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  about  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  case  in  detail,  but  I  call 
your  attention  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  for  it  its  proper  place  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  that  you  may  know  at  the  commencement  of  my  address  what  the  whole 
course  of  my  argument  will  be,  and  not  be  under  the  impression  that,  because  I  do  not 
under  the  three  heads  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  advert  particularly  to 
that  head,  I  intend  to  pass  it  over.  I  tell  you  exactly  what  the  case  for  the  defence 
will  be,  as  to  the  point  that  strychnia  was  not  found  in  Mr.  Cook's  body.  Let  me  state 
it  as  fairly  as  I  can :  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  strychnia 
may  have  been  there,  though  they  did  not  find  it,  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  by 
experiments  of  a  very  partial  kind  indeed  ;  they  contend  that  the  poison  of  strychnia  is 
of  that  nature,  that  when  once  it  has  done  ils  fatal  work,  and  become  absorbed  into  the 
system,  it  ceases  to  be  the  thing  which  it  was  when  it  was  taken  into  the  system  ;  it 
becomes  decomposed,  its  elements  separated  from  each  other,  and  therefore  no  longer 
capable  of  responding  to  the  tests  which,  according  to  them,  would  certainly  detect  the 
poison  of  undecomposed  strychnia ;  that  is  their  case.  They  account  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  found,  and  for  their  still  retaining  the  belief  that  it  destroyed  Mr.  Cook,  by 
that  hypothesis.  Now  it  is  only  an  hypothesis  ;  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in 
experiment ;  it  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  any  eminent  toxicologist  but 
themselves :  it  is  due  to  them  to  say,  and  to  Dr.  Taylor  in  particular  to  say,  because 
it  will  be  quite  out  of  my  power  to  speak  of  Dr.  Christison  through  any  part  of  this 
discussion  except  with  the  respect  and  consideration  which  is  due  to  a  man  of  .eminent 
acquirements  and  of  the  highest  character  ;  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  say  that  he  does 
propound  that  theory  in  his  book,  but  he  propounds  it  as  a  theory  of  his  own  ;  he  does 
not  vouch,  as  I  remember,  any  eminent  toxicologist  in  support  of  it ;  and  when  we 
recollect  that  his  knowledge  on  the  matter  consists — good  humane  man! — in  having 
poisoned  five  rabbits  25  years  ago,  and  five  since  this  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Palmer  arose,  his  opinion,  1  think,  unsupported  by  the  opinions  of  others,  cannot 
have  much  weight  with  you ;  however,  what  I  have  to  say  now  upon  that  point  is, 
that  I  will  call  before  you  many  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession, 
analytical  chemists,  to  state  to  you  their  utter  renunciation  of  that  theory.  I  will  call 
before  you  Mr.  Nunneley,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine,  who  attended  that  case  of  strychnia  poison 
that  took  place  at  Leeds,  and  to  which  we  have  agreed  that  no  reference  shall  be  made 
by  name.  I  will  call  before  you  Dr.  Williams,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  surgeon  for  18  years  to  the  City  of  Dublm 
Hospital,  who  will  tell  you  that  he  also  entirely  rejects  that  theory,  and  believes  that  it 
has  no  foundation  in  experiment  or  authority.  I  will  call  before  you  Dr.  Letheby,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  among  the  men  of  science  in  this  great  city. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital, 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  City  of  London,  who  also  rejects  that  theory  as  a 
heresy  unworthy  of  the  belief  of  scientific  men.  I  will  call  before  you  Dr.  JMcholas 
Parker,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  physician  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  1  rotessor 
of  Medicine  to  that  institution,  who  concurs  with  Dr.  Letheby  in  his  opinion ;  JJr. 
Kobinson,  also,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Mr.  Rogers  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  St.  George's  School ;  and  lastly  I  will  call  before  you  probab  y  the  eminent 
chemical  analyst  in  this  country,  Mr.  William  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  who  «  ""^^^^^^^^^ 
the  theory  as  utteriy  unworthy  of  credence:  all  of  these  7"*  l^^"  f '^^^^^ 

ready  to  depose  to  it  on  their  oaths,  that  not  only  if  half  a  grain,  or  he  fif "eth  pa.  t  of  a 
giaS  but  Aelieve  they  will  go  on  to  say,  that  if  5,  or  10  or  20  tinies  less  than  h^t 
.Quantity  had  entered  into  the  human  frame  at  a  1,  it  cou  d  ^"f 
by  tests  which  are  unerring;  they  will  tell  you  this,  ""^as  the  insult  of  a  day  s^^^^^^^ 
for  ever  regretted  on  five  rabbits,  but  upon  a  large  and  7'" ,  f  P^^^f^f  ^.^kind 
inferior  animals,  made  and  created,  as  you  know  they  were,  for  the  heneht  of  mankuirt, 

upon 
of 

which 
may 
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satisfy  you  by  evidence  which  I  think  must  control  your  judgment,  that  the  only  safe 
conclusion  at  which  you  can  arrive,  is,  that  strychnia  not  having  been  found  in  Cook's 
body,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  never  could  have  been  there.  You  will  find 
that  they  all  agree  in  this  opinion,  that  no  degree  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation  in 
the  human  system  could  in  their  judgment  so  decompose  the  poison  of  strychnia,  as  that 
it  should  no  longer  possess  those  qualities  which  in  its  undecomposed  state  cause  it  to 
respond  to  the  tests  which  are  used  for  its  detection. 

Having  said  so  much  I  will  now  apply  myself  to  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  equally 
important?  if  not  more  important,  question  in  this  case,  one  which  I  approach  with  no 
diffidence  whatever  except  the  distrust  which  I  have,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  speak,  of  myself,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  write  what  I  think  upon  it 
and  then  to  read  it  to  you,  I  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  that  you  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  innocence  of  this  man — the  question  whether,  in  the  second  week  of 
November,  1855,  he  had  a  motive  for  the  commission  of  this  murder,  some  strong 
reason  for  desiring  that  Cook  should  die  :  I  never  will  believe  that,  unless  it  be  made  clear 
to  you  that  it  was  the  interest  of  William  Palmer,  or  that  he  thought  it  was  his  interest, 
to  destroy  Cook, — I  never  will  believe,  till  I  hear  your  verdict  pronounced,  that  a  jury 
can  come  to  the  conclusion  of  his  guilt.    And  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  evidence  which 
has  been  laid  before  you,  abundantly  clear  that  it  not  only  was  not  the  interest  of  Wil- 
liam Palmer  that  Cook  should  die,  but  that  his  death  was  the  very  worst  calamity  that 
could  befall  him,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  that  it  must  be  immediately 
followed  by  his  own  ruin.    That  it  was  followed  by  his  immediate  ruin  we  know.  We 
know  that  at  the  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  commenced  to  plot  the  death  of  Cook 
he  was  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest  embarrassment.    It  was  ah  embarrassment  which, 
in  its  extreme  intensity,  had  come  but  recently  upon  him,  an  embarrassment  too  in  some 
degree  mitigated  by  the  -circumstance  that  the  person  upon  whom  these  bills,  which  have 
been  stated  to  you  to  be  forgeries,  purported  to  be  drawn  was  his  own  mother,  a  lady  of 
very  large  fortune,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.    Still  he  was 
in  a  condition  unquestionably  of  great  embarrassment.    My  learned  friend  has  raised 
the  hypothesis  of  his  having  a  wish  to  destroy  Cook  upon  the  ground  of  this  em- 
barrassment.   My  learned  friend  stated  to  you  that  the  case  of  the  Crown  against  the 
prisoner  was  this :  that  "  being  in  desperate  circumstances,  with  ruin,  disgrace,  and 
punishment  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  took  advantage  of  his  intimacy,  with  Cook,  when 
Cook  had  been  the  winner  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  destroy  him  and  get 
possession  of  his  money."    That  is  the  theoiy  of  the  Crown.    Now  let  us  test  it  as  a 
matter  of  business,  relieving  if  possible  our  minds  from  the  anxiety  we  must  all  feel 
when  the  fate  of  a  fellow-creature  is  at  stake,  as  if  it  was  a  case  in  a  private  room  for 
the  decision  of  an  arbitrator.    It  is  my  misfortune  not  to  be  able  at  times  to  speak  other- 
wise than  earnestly,  but  let  us  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  business  and  scrutinise  it  in  every 
corner.    Was  it  his  interest  that  in  the  second  week  in  November,  1855,  Mr.  Cook 
should  be  killed  by  a  railway  accident?    If  it  was  not,  we  have  no  motive  to  ascribe  to 
It.    If  It  was  not,  and  more,  if  the  contrary  was  -clearly  his  interest,  no  sensible  man 
would  beheve  that  he  deliberately  plotted  and  committed  the  murder.    A  long  corre- 
spondence has  been  put  in,  the  material  parts  of  which  letters  will,  in  a  subsequent  stage 
Qt  the  case,  be  called  to  your  attention.    There  is  evidently  a  great  deal  in  it  that  does 
not  touch  the  point  in  the  case,  but  the  learned  Judge,  before  the  end  of  the  case  will 
direct  your  mmd  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  contents.    I   watched  them  with  an 
anxiety  which  no  words  can  express.    Having  had  the  advantage,  for  which  I  shall 
ever  honour  my  learned  friend,  of  reading  the  correspondence  beforehand,  I  found 
the  History,  as  told  by  the  correspondence,  filled  up  by  the  viva  voce  testimony  which 
was  afterwards  given     I  was  aware,  at  least  I  firmly  believed,  that  in  that  correspond- 
ence the  innocepce  of  the  prisoner  lay  concealed;  and  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you  that  it  is  demonstrative  of  this  proposition  that  he  not  only  had  no  motive 
o  kill  Cook,  but  that  the  death  of  Cook  was  the  very  worst  kind  of  thing  that  could 
happen  for  h,m.    I  shall  not  apologise  to  you,  you  would  think  it  very  inopportune  to 
do  so,  for  going  into  the  details  of  this  matter.    AlloW  me,  confining  myse  f  as  it 
s  my  duty,  to  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  p^sidon  in  which 
hese  two  men  stood  to  each  other.    They  had  been  intimate  as  racing  friends  for  two  or 
three  years;  tjiey  had  had  a  great  many  transactions  together;  they  were  io  ml v  intP 
rested  mat  least  one  race-horse  which  was  training  at  the  stables  of  SS^Hir 
uesford;  they  generally  stayed  together  at  the  same  hotel  ;  therwere  seen  to.e^ 
almost  all  the  race-courses  in  the  kingdom  and  wero  kn  ™n  7„  L \        f  i  -^^^^ 
transactions,  and  adventurers  upon  tlf same  Torres  at  thel^^^^^^^^  ^nheiUng 
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1  ough  It  ,s  impossible,  Cook  bemg  dead,  and  the  mouth  of  the  prisoner  sealed  and 
transactions  of  this  character  not  being  recorded  in  regular  books  as  tl.e  tiLsacSisS 
ofT^'r,  «f  evidence  the  actual  state 

of  their  relations  to  each  other,  yet  it  is  abundantly  clear,  and  I  ^vill  make  it  more  clear 
to  you  presently,  that  they  .vere  very  closely  connected.    When,  in  the  montl  of  May 
M55,  money  was  wanted  either  by  Mr.  Cook  or  Palmer,  Palmer  applied  to  Pratt  for  U 
He  wanted,  I  think,  200/.  to  make  up  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  he  having  I  think 
a  balance  o    190/.  in  the  hands  of  Pratt.    Mr.  p|:aft  would  not  IcikT  it  hiif  whfi 
security  and  he  proposed  the  security  of  his  friend  John  Parsons  Cook,  a  gentleman  of 
respectability  and  a  man  of  substance.  ^    "^m«tu  oi 

Now  what  the  exact  state  of  the  affairs  of  John  Parsons  Cook  at  that  time  was  I 
do  not  know.  Such  a  fortune  as  he  had  might  be  thrown  down  in  a  week  by  the 
course  of  life  that  he  was  leading.  A  young  man  who  is  reckless  as  to  the  mode  ia 
which  he  employs  his  fortune,  and  who  has  only  13,000/.,  may  if  he  likes  for  a  year  or 
two  pass  before  the  world  as  a  man  of  much  more  considerable  means ;  it  is  not  every- 
body who  will  go  to  Doctors'  Commons  to  ascertain  what  the  exact  amount  of  property 
he  derived  from  his  grandfather  was.  He  was  Mr.  Cook  of  Lutterworth,  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  stud  of  race-horses,  who  lived  expensively,  and  was  known  to  have  inherited 
a  fortune  ;  he  was  a  person  whose  friendship  was  at  that  time  probably,  and  probably 
continued  to  be,  a  matter  of  considerable  convenience  to  Palmer.  You  recollect, 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  defending  Palmer  against  the  crime  of  forgery.  I  am  not 
defending  him  against  the  reckless  improvidence  of  obtaining  money  at  the  enormous 
discounts  at  which  he  obtained  it.  The  question  is,  whether  he  is  guilty  of  murder. 
Palmer  and  Cook  were  then  so  circumstanced  as  early  as  the  month  of  May,  ISos! 
They  had  had  another  transaction  previously  to  the  date  of  November,  1855,  which  I 
will  not  advert  to  now,  because  it  was  taken  second  in  the  case  of  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General ;  but  let  us  see  what  their  position  was  in  the  second  week  of 
November,  1855.  Respecting  that,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Pratt,  and  from  the 
correspondence  which  he  explained  to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  our  minds. 
Amongst  a  mass  of  bills,  amounting  altogether  to  1  l,5(i0/.,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
renewed,  there  were  two  bills  for  2000/.  each,  which  became  due  in  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber;  and  there  was  another  bill  or  two  other  bills  amounting  to  1500/.  which  had  become 
due  some  time  before,  but  which,  were  held  over,  as  they  say,  from  month  to  month; 
Palmer,  who  was  liable  upon  them,  paying  for  the  advantage  of  having  them  held  over  at 
the  end  of  every  month,  at  what  they  call  interest  of  about  60  per  cent.  These  three  bills, 
or  sums  of  2000/.,  2000/.,  and  1 500/.  were  the  embarrassments  which  were  pressing  upon  him 
in  the  second  week  of  November;  and  be  it  obsei-ved,  though  pressing  upon  him,  they 
were  pressed  upon  him  by  a  man,  who  no  doubt  would  have  been  glad  to  have  got  the 
principal,  but  who  would  also  upon  anything  approaching  to  security  have  been  very 
well  pleased  with  the  interest.  How  can  capital,  if  it  be  secure,  be  better  employed  than 
at  40  or  CO  per  cent,  per  annum?  As  long  as  there  was  a  vestige  of  good  security,  Mr. 
Pratt  or  Mr.  Pratt's  clients  desired  nothing  better  than  that  Palmer  should  continue  to 
hold  the  money. 

Now,  in  that  state  of  things,  on  the  27th  of  October,  Palmer  in  answer  to  an  urgent 
demand  upon  him  for  money  on  the  ground  of  the  security  becoming  doubtful,  came  up 
to  London,  and  Pratt  insisted  that  in  respect  of  one  of  those  bills  of  2000/.  which 
had  jnst  become  due,  as  Palmer  could  not  pay  it,  he  should  pay  instalments  upon  it  in 
acldition  to  the  enormous  interest  which  he  charged ;  and  it  was  agreed  at  that  inter- 
view of  the  22nd  of  October,  that  250/.  should  be  paid  down,  250/.  paid  on  the  31st  of 
October,  and  that  as  soon  after  as  possible,  a  further  sum  of  300/.  should  be  paid,  making 
in  the  whole  a  payment  on  account  of  that  bill  of  800/.  to  quiet  Pratt,  or  as  Pratt  said,  to 
quiet  his  clients,  and  induce  them  to  let  the  bill  stand  over.  On  the  9th  of  November 
that  300/.  was  paid,  and  when  paid,  a  letter  was  written,  which  I  beg  your  particular 
attention  to,  and  you  will  see  how  closely  and  strongly  it  bears  on  the  point  to  which  I 
am  now  entreating  your  most  an.xious  consideration ;  a  letter  of  the  13th  of  November, 
that  is  the  day  when  Polestar  won  the  race,  writteii  by  Pratt  to  Palmer,  as  follows: — 
"  Dear  Sir,  curiously  enough,  I  find  that  the  great  point  of  the  office  is,  that  your 
brother  had  delirium  tremens  more  than  once,  say  three  or  four  times  before  his  life 
was  accepted,  and  that  actually  their  medical  man.  Dr.  Hastings,  reported  against  the 
life,  as  well  as  Dr.  Wardell.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  proposal  through 
a  friend."  Palmer  did  not  know  what  the  proposal  was,  and  therefore  probably  it  had 
been  made  by  his  brother.  "The  opinions  of  several  secretaries  of  insurance  oftices  are, 
that  the  Company  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  enormous 
premium,  it  is  plain  that  the  policy  was  effected  on  an  extra  rate  of  premium  on  account 
of  the  true  statement  of  tlie  condition  of  health  of  the  assured.    The  enormous  pre- 
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Trentw  the  15^/  due  on  the  9th."  What  does  that  mean?  Pratt  told  us  yesterday 
Se  trr^e  sums  of  300/.,  250/.,  and  250/.,  and  some  other  smaU  amount  making  up  the 
^L  ofToor4ere  instalments  payable  on  the  bill  over-due,  and  upon  which  Pratt  had 
Teatened  to  s  le  writs  against  Palmer's  mother,  and  Palmer  had  gone  almost  down  on 
S  kiees  trbeghiuruottSdo  so;  he  said  "  For  Gods  -l'^'  ^^^^^^ 
Now  that  800/? being  paid,  Pratt  said  I  shall  only  credit  you  for  600/.,  I  must  take  200^ 
for^e  interest  In'his  letter  of  tlie  13th  of  November  he  says,  "do  for  both  our  sakes 
ry  and  make  up  the  amount  to  a  thousand  "-Uiat  is,  make  the  800/.  up  to  a  thousand 
poUds-^  for  without  it  I  shall  be  unable  to  renew  the  1500/."  I  nitist  have  a  larger 
Ltalmeut,  or  else  I  cannot  keep  this  bill  afloat  for  you.  He  said  so,  whether  it  ^vas  true 
or  not  does  not  matter  in  this  case,  that  was  the  representation  which  he  made  and  the 
duress  which  he  put  on  Palmer;  and  in  truth  it  meant  this,  make  it  rfp  to  a  thousand 
o-ive  me  200/.  more,  or  the  writ  shall  be  served  on  your  mother.  He  does  not  say  so,  but 
he  said  something  to  the  same  effect  before,  and  it  was  a  representation  that  he  could  not 
satisfy  the  people  whom  he  said  he  represented  without  that  additional  sum.  Observe, 
that  letter  is  written  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  Palmer  gets  it  at  Rugeley  when  he 
arrives  on  that  evening  from  the  race  at  which  Polestar  won.  Palmer,  who  was  at 
the  races  the  first  day,  went  away  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  Rugeley  ;  when  he  gets 
to  Rugeley,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  next  day  probably,  he  gets  this  letter 
of  Pratt's  pressing  on  him  the  necessity  of  paying  a  further  sum  of  200/.  What  does  he 
do  ?  See  if  it  is  possible  to  doubt  that  at  ihat  time  Cook's  life  was  of  the  utmost  value  to 
him.  He  instantly  returns  to  Shrewsbury,  he  sees  Cook.  They  say  he  dosed  him.  We 
will  see  how  probable  that  is  presently.  He  gets  there  on  the  Wednesday,  he  sees  Cook. 
Cook  goes  to  bed  in  a  state  which  I  will  not  at  present  describe;  he  gets  up  much  more 
sensible  than  he  went  to  bed ;  goes  upon  the  race-course,  and  comes  home  with  Palmer  to 
Rugeley  ou  the  next  day,  Thursday ;  he  goes  to  bed  when  he  gets  to  Rugeley ;  he  gets  up 
still  ill  and  uncomfortable,  but  able  to  go  out,  and  he  dines  with  Palmer  that  day,  Friday. 

Now  I  beg  your  attention 'to  this  letter.  On  that  day,  the  16th,  Palmer  writes  thus  to 
Pratt: — '<  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  Tattersall's  on  Monday  .to  the  settling,  so  that  I  shall 
not  call  and  see  you  before  Monday,  but  a  friend  of  mine  will  call  and  leave  you  200Z. 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  give  you  the  remainder  on  Monday."  That  is  written  on  the  16th, 
the  day  they  dine  together  at  Palmer's  house.  Now,  you  recollect  that  the  person  who 
ordinarily  settled  Cook's  accounts  in  racing  transactions  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Fisher,  the  wine-merchant,  in  Shoe  Lane.  He  was  called  as  the  first  witness  on  this  trial. 
That  very 'day  Cook  writes  to  Fisher  as  follows : — "  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  both 
Palmer  and  myself  that  a  sum  of  500/.  should  be  paid  to  a  Mr.  Pratt,  of  5,  Queea  Street, 
May  Fair,  to  morrow  without  fail ;  300/.  has  been  sent  up  to-night,  and  if  you  would  be 
kind  enou!ih  to  pay  the  other  200/.  to-morrow  on  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  on  Monday  at  Tattersall's."  Then  there  is  a  post- 
script which  I  will  read,  but  make  no  comment  upon  it  now :  "  I  am  much  better."  What 
is  the  fair  inference  from  those  two  letters  ?  I  submit  to  you  that  the  inference  is  that  at 
that  date  Cook  was  making  himself  very  useful  to  Palmer.  Pratt  was  pressing  him 
for  an  additional  sum  of  200/.  when  he  had  need  of  all  his  money,  and  Palmer  having 
communicated  his  difiiculty  to  Mr.  Cook,  Cook  at  once  comes  forward  and  writes  to  his 
agent  to  pay  that  200/.  And  the  letter  shows  more  :  you  may  have  forgotten  that  letter, 
but  it  was  read  in  the  first  hour  after  the  speech  of  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General ;  you  may  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  read  it  to  you  word  for  word,— the  passage 
"  300/.  has  been  sent  up  to-night,"  shows  that  Cook  knew  all  about  it,  and  probably  had 
an  interest  in  Palmer's  transactions  with  Mr.  Pratt ;  i^  was  inserted  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  good  face  upon  it  to  Mr.  Pratt,  as  a  man  does  who,  not  having  a  farthing 
of  the  sum  that  he  wants  to  pay,  will  pretend  that  he  has  to  pay  more,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent that  he  has  got  a  portion  of  what  he  wants  to  pay,  and  he  says:  ''Will  you  lend  me 
a  little  more;  I  am  not  entirely  dependent  upon  you  for  the  sum  that  I  have  to  pay;"  or 
it  means  that  on  that  day  300/.,  which  had  come  to  their  hands  in  some  way  or  other,  was 
by  Cook  made  applicable  to  the  convenience  of  Palmer,— one  of  those  things  it  means: 
whichever  way  you  take  it,  it  proves  to  demonstration  that  Palmer  and  Cook  were  playino- 
into  each  other's  hands  in  respect  of  that  heavy  iiicuinbrance  upon  Palmer;  and  that 
Palmer  could  rely  upon  Cook  as  a  fast  friend  in  any  such  little  difficulty  as  that;  and 
tliough  his  difficulties  sound  large  when  wc  talk  of  11,500/.,  the  difficulty  of  the  day  was 
nothing  like  that,  because  in  the  spendthrift,  reckless  way  in  which  they  were  livinc 
putting  on  bills  from  month  to  month,  and  paying  what  sounds  an  enormoUs  interest  per 
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annum  the  actual  outlay  on  the  day  was  not  always  so  considerable.    J  submit  to 
^^"^^.^  '^}''\  of  November  when  tbey  say  be  was  noisZ  1  r 


you 


„  .    7      ,  .  ;  ^  ivugci.     luu  wiJi  remember  t  lat  part  of  the  case  of 

cL-lf'"  =7p'  'T  ^'^  ^"^'"'^^'^  *°  '^'^'■'''^  Cook  ;  that  Palmer  baviref; 
Cook  ill  in  bed  at  Eugeley,  ran  up  to  town  on  the  Monday,  intending  to  desnatch  him 


v-vu^  o  w.uowiga  ;  Liiut  i.e  appliea  tiiem  to  his  own  purposes,  and, 
having  done  so,  determmed  to  put  Cook  out  of  the  way,-that  is  their  case'  We  had 
the  evidence  ot  Fisher  on  the  first  day,-Fisher  is  evidently  a  shrewd  intelligent  man, 
no  friend  of  Palmer  s,— he  gave,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  improperly,  I  do  not  wish  to 
throw  imputations,  but  he  gave  a  twist  to  the  dosing  at  Shrewsbury  asainst  Pabner 
On  the  Monday,  as  on  the  Tuesday,  Cook,  though  generally  indisposed,  w^s  durino-  great 
part  of  the  day  quite  well,  according  to  the  evidence;  on  the  Monday  he  saw  liis  trainer 
baunders,  he  saw  his  two  jockeys ;  he  got  up  and  was  shaved ;  he  was  comfortable  the 
whole  aay,  and  the  theory  is  that  he  was  comfortable  because  Palmer  was  not  there  to 
dose  him,— you  will  see  how  grossly  absurd  it  is  presently.  He  was  well  on  tlie  Monday 
quite  well  on  the  Tuesday;  now,  if  Palmer  had  gone  up  to  London,  representing  that  he' 
would  do  Cook's  business  for  him  through  Cook's  own  agent,  Fisher,  Palmer  might 
be  perfectly  certain  if  that  was  done  on  the  Monday,  Fisher  would  write  to  Cook  on 
that  night  to  say  that  the  thing  was  done  and  made  straight :  Herring  you  see  does 
do  it  the  moment  the  thing  is  settled  between  Palmer  and  Herring ;  Hen-iiig  represents 
Palmer  as  saying,  "You  must  write  me  word  about  some  part  of  the  transactions ;"  he 
says,  "No,  I  shall  write  Mr.  Cook  word  at  Eugeley."  Do  not  you  think  Fisher 
would  have  done  the  same  ?  and  if  Cook  had  not  known  that  Palmer  intended  not  to  go 
to  Fisher  but  to  Herring,  do  you  not  think  Cook  would  have  been  surprised  on 
the  Tuesday  morning  at  not  hearing  that  he  had  seen  Palmer,  and  that  the  transactions 
were  settled?  could  Palmer,  as  a  man  of  business,  have  relied  upon  Cook's  not  being 
alarmed  at  Fisher's  not  doing  it  ?  We  had  the  evidence  of  Fisher,  who  says,  "  On 
the  17th  of  November,  at  Cook's  request,  I  paid  200/.  to  Mr.  Pratt;  his  account  in  the 
ordinary  course  would  have  been  settled  at  Tattersall's  on  Monday  the  19th.  I  advanced 
the  200/.  to  pay  Pratt ;  I  knew  that  Cook  had  won  at  ShrcM'sbury,  audi  should 'have 
been  entitled  to  have  deducted  that  200/.  from  bis  winnings  if  I  had  settled  his  account  at 
Tattersall's  ;  1  did  not  settle  the  account."  That  explains  the  whole  tranpaction.  Cook 
and  Palmer  understood  each  other  perfectly  well ;  it  was  the  interest  of  both  of  them  that 
Palmer  fehould  be  relieved  from  the  diiBculty  of  the  pressure  of  Pratt,  and  accordingly 
Cook  said,  "  As  to  the  settlement,  it  shall  not  go  through  Fisher ;  we  will  have  the  200/. 
from  Fisher;  it  shall  not  be  paid  to  him  on  Monday;  I  will  let  Palmer  go  up  and  settle 
the  whole  thing  through  Herring."  And  that  is  what  was  done ;  and  accordingly  Fisher 
has  never  been  paid  since. 

Now  there  is  a  letter  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention,  of  the  19th  November, 
1855,  from  Palmer  to  Pratt — "  Dear  Sir, — You  will  place  the  50/.  I  have  just  paid  you, 
and  the  450/.  you  will  receive  from  Mr.  Herring,  together  500/.,  and  the  200/.  you 
received  on  Saturday,"  that  is  the  200/.  that  Fisher  paid  to  Pratt  at  the  express  request 
of  Cook,  "towards  payment  of  my  mother's  acceptance  for  2000/.,  due  25th  October, 
making  paid  to  this  day  the  sum  of  1300/."  Can  you  doubt  when  you  take  all  that 
together— the  dining  together  on  the  Friday — Cook  writing  that  letter  to  Fisher,  saying 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  as  well  as  to  Palmer  that  the  200/.  should  be 
paid  in  order  to  pacify  Pratt,  can  you  doubt  that  on  that  day  Cook  was  a  most  convenient 
friend  to  Palmer,  and  that  he  could  not  by  possibility  do  without  him.  But  it  does  not 
end  there.  Cook  died  on  the  Wednesday  morning  early,  the  2lst;  if  we  want  to  know 
what  effect  that  death  had  on  Palmer,  and  what  interest  he  liad  in  it,  Palmer's  mouth 
being  sealed,  we  must  get  it  from  Pratt.  Nobody  else  that  we  know  knows  anything 
about  it ;  Cook  is  gone.  On  the  22nd  November,  the  day  after  the  death,— and  am 
sure  you  will  make  some  allowance  for  a  day  having  elapsed  after  tlie  death  of  Cook 
before  he  wrote— Palmer  writes  thus  to  Pratt :— "  Ever  since  I  stivr  you  I  have  been 
fully  engaged  with  Cook  and  not  able  to  leave  him."  Now  unless  he  murdered  him, 
that  is  the  truest  sentence  that  ever  was  expressed.  He  watched  the  bed-side  of  his 
friend;  he  was  with  him  night  and  day;  he  attended  him  as  a  brother ;  he  called  his 
friends  around  him  ;  he  did  ill  that  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  could  do  for  a  triend 
that  was  ill,  unless  he  was  plotting  his  death—"  And  I  am  soiTy  to  say  after  all  he  died 
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this  day,  so  that  you  had  better  Avrite  to  Saunders  ;  but  mind,  I  must  have  Polestar  if  it 
can  be  so  arranged  ;  and  should  any  one  call  upon  you  to  know  what  moneys  Cook  evei 
had  Vom  you  do  not  answer  the  question."  Then  he  says,  "  I  sat  up  two  full  nights  with 
Cook  "  That  he  sat  up  the  whole  of  the  night  may  not  be  true,  but  that  he  was  ready 
to  be  calledif  Cook  should  be  ill;  and  Elizabeth  Mills  says  after  the  first  serious 
paroxysn  when  she  went  to  bed,  she  left  Palmer  in  the  arm-chair,  sleeping  by  the  man 
whom  they  say  he  intended  to  murder.  No !  murderers  do  not  sleep  by  their  victims  in 
that  way  What  is  the  answer  ?  I  read  it  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  ruin 
Cook's  death  brought  upon  Palmer.  The  answer  of  Pratt  is,-and  you  will  see  how 
much  it  increased  the  difficulties  of  Palmer-'^  I  have  your  note,  and  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  non-receipt  of  the  money  as  promised,  and  at  the  vague  assurance  as  to 
any  money.  I  can  understand  that  your  being  detained  by  the  illness  of  your  triend 
has  been  the  cause  of  your  not  sending  up  the  amount."  Attend  to  this  paragraph  :— 
"  The  death  of  Mr.  Cook  will  now  compel  you  to  look  about  as  to  the  payment  ot  the 
bill  for  500;.,  due  the  2nd  of  December.  I  have  written  Saunders,  informing  him  of  my 
claim,  and  requesting  to  know  by  return  what  claim  he  had  for  keep  and  training  ;  so 
that  the  very  first  effect  of  Cook's  death  was,  in  Pratt's  opinion,  who  knew  all  about 
it,  to  saddle  Palmer  alone  with  the  sum  of  .500/.  He  says,  "  The  death  of  Cook  will  now 
compel  you  to  look  about  as  to  the  payment  of  the  bill  for  5001.  on  the  2nd  of  December. 
We  will  investigate  the  transaction  out  of  which  that  bill  arose,  and  you  will  see;  I 
venture  to  say,  that  I  can  satisfy  you  conclusively  that  the  transaction  out  of  which  that 
bill  arose  was  a  transaction  for  Cook's  accommodation,  for  which  Palmer  had  lent 
his  name  to  accommodate  Cook,  and  for  which  upon  Cook's  death  Palmer  became 
primarily  and  alone  responsible.  It  will  be  for  you  to  judge,  if  I  prove  that  to  you, 
whether  it  suited  Palmer  at  that  moment  to  stand  before  the  holder  of  that  ;jOOL  bill — 
some  client  of  Pratt's — as  the  only  man  liable  upon  it,  and  whether  there  was  the 
same  chance,  supposing  it  had  been  for  his  own  accommodation,  of  putting  it  on,  as  they 
call  it,  after  Cook's  death,  as  there  might  have  been  before.  But  let  me  be  fair  to  the 
prosecution,  and  state  to  you  now  the  view  that  the  Attorney -General  takes  of  that  500/. 
ti-ansaction.  As  I  told  you,  I  mean  to  meet  his  case  foot  to  foot,  and  to  show,  and  I 
hope  to  show  him,  that  there  is  nothing  iu  it ;  that  if  he,  as  the  law-ofiBcer  of  the  Crown^ 
had  had  the  option  of  taking  up  this  case  or  not,  he  would  not  have  taken  it  up  ;  that  the 
Crown  never  would  have  appeared  upoil  it,  but  because  the  universal  feeling  of  the 
country  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  case  should  not  be  tried  after  the 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  obtained  on  Dr.  Taylor's  evidence;  and  because  the  Crown, 
having  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  being  tried,  felt  that  it  would  abandon  the  duty 
of  protecting  evei-y  one  of  the  Queen's  subjects  if  it  did  not  take  care  that  a  man  with  so 
nincli  prejudice  against  him,  that  man  leading  the  life  that  Palmer  led,  and  disgraced 
by  forgei'ies  to  a  large  amount,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  gambler  by  profession,  should  no 
have  a  fair  trial.  There  was  no  other  way  of  securing  a  fair  trial  for  this  man,  as  the 
Attorney-General  at  once  saw — there  was  no  possibility  of  his  being  saved  but  by 
giving  the  counsel  who  defended  him  all  the  information  that  my  friend  had  himself. 
We  will  see  what  his  view  is.  My  learned  friend  states  it  upon  his  instruction  in  this 
way :  he  is  bound,  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  in  prosecuting  this  case  to  prosecute 
it  strenuously  ;  he  is  bound  to  put  the  facts  together  according  to  his  instnictious  in  such 
a  way  that,  if  they  will  and  ought  to  establish  guilt,  it  is  brought  home.  Prosecutions 
must  be  conducted  in  that  way,  or  the  guilty  would  escape  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  And 
therefore  my  friend,  upon  the  view  of  the  evidence — a  comparatively  superficial  one — 
thinks  that  this  is  the  theory  upon  which  it  appears  probable  that  Palmer  plotted  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cook.  I  will  read  to  you  from  my  friend's  speech,  with  reference  to  the 
500/.  bill  transaction ;  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  was  ever 
committed,  and  would  not  stand  for  a  moment  but  for  the  popular  prejudice  against 
Palmei\  1  think  I  can  satisfy  you  that  is  so  :— "  Pratt  still  declining  to  advance  the 
money  "  —  that  is  the  1000/.  which  Palmer  wanted  him  to  advance — "Pratt  proposed  an 
assignment  by  Cook  of  two  race-horses<  one  called  Polestar,  which  won  the  Shrewsbury 
races,  and  another  called  Syrius.  That  assignment  was  afterwards  executed  by  Mr. 
Cook  in  favour  of  Pratt,  and  Cook  was  entitled  to  the  money  raised  on  that  security, 
which  realised  375/.  in  cash  and  a  wine  warrant,"  They  twist  it  in  this  way,  that 
Palmer,  having  forged  the  endorsement  of  Cook,  and  being  afraid  of  detection,  put  Mr. 
Cook  out  of  the  way.  That  is  the  view  they  tafte  of  that  case.  I  think  I  can  satisfy  you 
It  IS  impossible  that  that  can  be  the  correct  view— it  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  as  it 
seems  to  me— it  is  for  you  to  judge.  We  know  exactly  what  took  place  ;  we  had  it  from 
Pratt  yesterday.  What  took  place  was  this :— Palmer  applied  for  the  loan  of  1000/.- 
Pratt  said,  "  I  can't  let  you  have  it."    Palmer  said,  "  Will  you  discount  a  bill  for 
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500/.?"     Pratt  said,  "Not  without  securitv."     Palmer  snirl  "Wv,.f 


V  .  ,  ,  .    .  "  ''^'^'-'■"orses  jfoiestar  and  Syrius,  and  he  must  execute  a  .)owf>.- 

of  attorney  and  h,s  signature  to  it  must  be  attested  by  some  solicTto  1^1^^  coun  rv  so 
that  I  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  really  a  valid  security  ;  and  upon  those  terms  if  ;o.i 
^11  get  all  that  done,  and  Mr.  Cook  will  submit  to  alUhat,  I  wi  I  give  h^aVs/ia 
money,  60^.  wine  warrant  charging  him  10/.  for  expenses,  and  50/.  for  discount  '^makinc 
up  the  sum  of  500/. ;  that  is  what  Pratt  is  willing  to  do  There  is  no  doubt  at  a^f 
you  know  that  Cook  attached  the  highest  valued  Polestar-hVwaT  not  going  t' 
execute  a  bill  of  sale  with  a  power  of  attorney  to  enable  the  mortgagee  01  assig  . el  To 
enforce  it  at  once ;  he  was  not  going  to  -do  that,  and  not  get  any  ,„Sney  for  doing  it; 
he  knew  tlie  value  of  Polestar  and  Syrius ;  Polestar  was  probably  backed  for  the  enlage- 

mentS   on  whlf  h  tip  wnn  iha  nt-   Ol  1   i>/r         •       i  .  b"6^. 


remained  after  executing  the  bill  of  sale  on  the  6th  of  September  the  whole  time  from 
that  day  to  his  death  without  writing  to  Pratt-"  Why,  you  have  the  bill  of  sale 
ot  my  two  horses,  and  I  have  not  got  any  money  upon  them  "  ?    Is  it  credible,  can  you 
believe  Look,  who  was  as  much  in  want  of  money  as  Palmer,  do  you  think  he  would 
throw  away  his  property  in  that  way,  and  let  Pratt  obtain  from  him  a  bill  of  sale 
and  get  no  money  upon  it  ?    It  is  incredible ;  the  only  pretence  for  setting  it  up  is 
this  :  It  is  a  perfectly  fatal  one  that  will  not  stand  before  sensible  men  for  a  minute  :— 
Along  with  the  cheque  for  375/.  he  sent  315/.  to  Palmer  for  his  own  purposes;  but 
my  friend  says  Palmer  having  got  this  cheque  for  375/.  payable  to  order,  fraudulently 
appropriated  it  to  himself ;  forged  the  name  of  Cook  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  kept 
Cook  in  ignorance  of  the  transaction.     Is  that  credible !  that  during  three  whole 
months  Cook,  who  knew  that  he  had  executed  a  bill  of  sale  of  his  two  lace-horees, 
and  I  will  show  you  was  in  want  of  money,  should  have  allowed  it  to  remain  so?    Is  it 
not  much  more  probable  that  the  signature  of  Cook  was  put  on  there  with  his  full 
knowledge?    It  is  not  suggested  that  there  was  any  attempt  at  imitating  his  hand- 
writing.   Is  it  not  more  probable  that  Cook,  wlio  wanted  .the  ready  money,  and  who 
■would  probably  be  put  to  inconvenience  if  he  did  not  get  the  ready  money,  but  only 
the  means  of  getting  it  two  days  later— that  Palmer  should  let  him  have  the  315/.  cash  . 
which  was  sent  up,  and  Palmer  take  the  cheque?    I  will  show  you  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  to  be  the  case ;  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  the  first  place  whether  it  is  probable 
he  would  be  silent  for  three  months  ?    Palmer  writes,  "  I  will  thank  you  to  let  me  have 
the  315/.  by  return  of  post  if  possible  ;  if  not,  send  it  to  me  by  Monday  night's  post  to  the 
post-oflice,  Doncaster.    I  now  return  you  Mr.  Cook's  paper,  and  he  wants  the  money  on 
Saturday  if  he  can  have  it ;  I  have  not  promised  it  for  Saturday,  so  please  to  enclose  it 
with  mine  in  cash  in  a  registered  letter,  and  he  must  pay  for  its  being  registered."  So 
that  you  see  Palmer  wanted  it  to  be  sent  like  his  own,  and  Cook  wanted  it  to  be 
sent  in  cash.     "  Do  not  let  it  be  later  thau  Monday  night's  post."'    Pratt  writes 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  document,  saying  he  will  send  him  his  money  to  Don- 
caster,  and  endeavour  to  let  Cook  have  his  money  at  the  same  time.    On  the  10th 
of  September  Palmer  writes  to  Pratt  that  he  must  send  him  for  Mr.  Cook  385/.  instead  of 
375/.  and  the  wine  warrant,  so  that  he  can  hand  it  to  him  with  the  385/.  Accordingly 
here  is  an  intimation  that  Cook,  who  wanted  the  money  on  the  verj'  day,  was  incon- 
venienced by  only  getting  a  cheque  on  London  which  he  could  not  immediately  cliange, 
and  therefore  Palmer  gave  him  the  money,  and  took  the  cheque.    It  is  remarkable, 
■when  we  look  at  the  banking  account  of  Palmer  atRugeley,  the  375/.  is  paid  in  by  some- 
body to  Palmer's  account,  but  the  315/.  is  not  paid  into  Palmer's  account  at  all;  that  is 
the  only  sum  paid  in  on  that  day,  so  that  I  put  it  to  you  upon  these  facts,  Pratt  saying 
in  a  letter  which  accompanies  the  money,  "  I  am  obliged  to  send  a  cheque  for  Mr.  Cook, 
for  I  have  not  received  the  money  which  I  shall  do  no  doubt  to-morrow  ;"  so  that  not  being 
able  to  send  cash  to  the  full  amount  he  Is  obliged  to  do  that  which  did  not  suit  Cook; 
he  sent  him  a  cheque  which  he  could  not  cash  on  the  day  he  got  it ;  he  is  obliged  to  send 
it  to  London  unless  he  could  find  some  friend  do^vn  there,  and  that  delays  him  for  a 
whole  day.    I  submit  to  you  as  the  true  version  of  the  transaction  that  the  bill  was 
accepted  for  Cook's  accommodation ;  Cook  gave  as  a  security  for  it  the  two  horses 
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Polestar  and  Syrius;  Cook  never  complained  to  Pratt  during  the  rest  of  lus  life  that 
L  haTnot  ix>ce  Ud  the  money  upon  it.  It  appears  in  the  correspondence  that  Cook 
Wanted  the  ready  money,  and  that  lie  wanted  it  on  Saturday  and  it  would  be  probably 
^^conveSen  if\e  had  got  it  a  bit  later  thanMo.iday;  though  Palmer  would  no 
romTse  o  ge  it  sooner  than  Tuesday.  What  says  Palmer  in  his  letter  which  is  not 
wriUeu  for  the  purpose  of  this  case,  but  written  at  the  date  of  this  transaction  that  he 
Palmer  would  let  Cook  have  the  cash  that  was  sent,  and  he  himself  take  the  cheque 
with  Cook's  authority,  and  put  Cook's  name  on  the  back  of  it;  and  how  else  can  you 
account  for  the  silence  of  Cook,  for  the  fact  that  the  375^.  is  paid  into  the  account  of 
Palmer  at  Rugeley,  and  no  trace  of  the  other  large  sum  of  315^.  ?  That  is  well  worthy 
your  consideration.  You  cannot  account  by  any  reasonable  mode  for  the  tact  that  the 
security  given  for  that  500/.  was  Cook's  horses,  and  Cook  remaining  quiet  about  it  tor 
three  months  after  he  had  executed  a, regular  bill  of  sale,  except  the  suppositioii  that  it 
was  for  Cook's  accommodation,  and  Cook  got  the  best  part  of  the  money  ;  and  it  so, 
Palmers  name  being  on  the  bill,  what  is  the  effect  of  Cook's  death  ?  Gentlemen,  what 
Pratt,  who  knew  all  about  it,  says  is :  "  the  death  of  Cook  makes  you  liable  for  that  supi 
of  500/.  due  on  the  2n&  December."  I  submit  to  you  on  the  second  ground  of  motive, 
which  my  learned  friend  suggested,  the  case  has  altogether  failed,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  at  the  date  of  Cook's  death  Pratt  was  of  opinion  that  the  death  of  Cook  threw 
a  further  liability  on  Palmer  of  500/. ;  he  tells  him  so  in  that  letter.  How  could  it  be 
his  interest  to  kill  him?  We  already  find  the  difficulties  which  Cook's  death  biings  upon 
Palmer  ;  the  bill  of  500/.,  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  Polestar  which  he  wanted  very  much 
to  have,  and  which  Pratt  would  of  course,  unless  Palmer  paid  the  500/.,  send  to  the 
hammer,  and  realise  so  shortly  ;  we  find  that  inquiries  were  at  once  apprehended  on  the 
part  of  Cook's  friends  as  to  the  money  Pratt  had  paid  to  Palmer  out  of  those  two  bill 
transactions,  and  the  value  which  Mr.  Cook  had  received  for  any  endorsement  which  he 
had  given. 

Just  see  another  transaction  of  that  date ;  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  as  it  strikes  me,  but 
yet  it  makes  it  to  my  mind  exceedingly  improbable  that  Palmer  should  have  desired  the 
death  of  Cook.  Exceedingly  improbable !  Mr.  Wetherby  told  us  to-day  that  though 
frequently  stakes  won  at  a  race  were  sent  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  course  to  the  winner's 
bankers  within  a  week,  it  was  not  always  so,  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  complaint 
if  it  was  not.  On  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  before  Cook  dies,  and  on  which  he 
was  perfectly  comfortable  and  happy,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jones,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  to  whom  he  could  confide  any 
troubles  that  he  had,  and  who  appears  to  be  a  gentleman  in  evei-y  way  respectable  and 
intelligent— on  that  day  Cook  was  well,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  with  him,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  on  that  day.  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wetherby,  he  did  sign 
and  give  this  cheque  for  350/.  If  Palmer  killed  him  that  night,  and  by  any  chance  the 
350/.  should  not  have  been  sent  up  by  Mr.  Frail,  so  as  to  be  there  on  the  next  morning, 
he,  Mr.  AYetherby,  would  not  pay  that  cheque,  and  would  never  pay  it  after  notice  of 
Cook's  death,  though  the  money  should  come  up  :  he  never  did  pay  it.  The  end  of  that 
transaction  was  this,  that  Mr.  Frail  did  not  send  it  up,  but  made  a  claim  upon  Cook 
in  respect  of  it.  Cook's  executors  disputed  that,  and  Cook's  executors  finally  recovered 
the  money^  but  they  did  not  send  it  up  to  Mr,  Wetherby.  I  do  not  put  it  as  strong  as  the 
other  case,  because  Palmer  might  think  that  the  money  would  be  there  ;  but  he  also 
might  think  that  it  would  not  be  there.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  having  got  the  cheque 
of  350/.  from  Cook,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  that  money  by  destroying  him  in  the 
night,  Cook's  friends  being  there,  and  sure  to  institute  an  immediate  inquiry  into  his 
aftairs.  Is  that  probable?  I  submit  to  you  it  is  not.  It  is  not  likely  that  Palmer  could 
have  got  a  cheque  for  350/.,  or  Cook  should  have  given  it  to  him,  which  should  not  be 
payable  until  the  next  day,  when  there  might  be  no  funds  to  meet  it:  and  with  that 
uncertainty  is  it  likely  that  Palmer  should  destroy  Cook?  That  therefore  is  in  the  last 
degree  improbable.  It  does  not  end  there:  what  they  have  said  on  the  other  side  is,  you 
know,  that  he  got  this  cheque  fraudulently— he  got  possession  of  this  money,  and  then, 
lest  Cook  should  detect  it,  he  destroyed  him.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  that  would 
answer  his  purpose.  The  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  Cook's  body  his  friends  would 
surround  the  corpse.  He  might  be  perfectly  certain  that  Mr.  Jones  would  go  to  Mr. 
Stevens,  that  Stevens  and  Bradford,  his  brother-in-law,  would  be  down,  and  that  a  post- 
morlera  examination  would  take  place,  and  instead  of  settling  with  Pratt  as  to  this  500/ 
bill  and  the  350/.  cheque,  he  would  have  to  settle  with  hard  men  of  business,  men  who 
cared  nothing  for  him,  looked  upon  him  as  a  leg,  and  would  care  neither  for  his  feelings 
Ills  interest,  nor  anything,  but  would  let  him  go  to  ruin  which  way  he  liked,  not  stirring 
a  linger  to  save  him.   Do  you  think  that  was  probable  ?    I  submit  to  you  not  It 
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Kiff"°^n?v'^  there  :  we  know  from  Herring  that  at  that  very  time  Herring  held  one 
bill  for  500/.  on  which  Cook  s  name  was. 

The  Attomeij-General.—I  do  not  think  there  is  any  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  .S'/icc— Whether  it  be  so  or  not  as  to  the  500/.,  he  liad  three  200/.  bills 
one  ot  whicli  I  thmk  was  drawn  by  Cook  and  accepted  by  Palmer,  and  the  other  two 
drawn  by  Falmer  and  accepted  by  Cook,  or  the  other  way. 

The  Attonieij-Gencral. — You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  500/. 

Mr.  Se>-jeant  Shee.—Kn(i  another  bill  of  500/.,  which  my  friend  stated  and  cave  proof 
was  not  his  mother  s  signature.  So  that  there  was  a  bill  for  500/.  not  in  her  hand- 
writing to  which  Cook  was  a  party,  for  all  of  which  Cook  either  in  wliole  or  in  part, 
unless  he  rushed  upon  his  own  ruin,  must  provide;  in  respect  of  which,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Palmer  or  not,  Palmer  could  go  to  Cook  and  say,  "  Now,  Cook,  it  is  true 
enough  all  these  bills  are  for  my  accommodation,  but  what  is  the  use  of  vour  making  a 
fuss  about  that  ?  if  I  cannot  pay,  you  must,  or  your  stud  will  be  sold  up ;  had'you  not  better 
give  your  name  to  some  more  bills  and  make  it  easy?"  If  he  put  Cook  to  death  that  was 
gone.  Again,  m  addition  to  the  500/.  bill,  for  which  the  bill  of  sale  on  Syrius  and  Polestar 
was  given,  the  bill  for  500/.  held  by  Herring  was  a  forgery,  according  to  their  case,  which 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  not  meeting ;  a  500/.  bill  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  wants 
the  money  is  not  so  easily  put  on  ;  that  500/.  bill  would  very  soon  find  its  way  to  his  mother. 
It  would  not  have  suited  Palmer  that  his  mother  should  know— his  mother  was  a  woman 
of  large  fortune,  a  respectable  person  I  am  told — she  disliked  his  gambling  propensities 
though  she  liked  her  sou  ;  neither  did  the  excellent  and  most  honourable  man  his  brother, 
before  me,  who  stands  by  him  now,  but  who  was  estranged  from  him  simply  because 
he  disapproved  of  his  gambling;  neither  would  he  have  given  to  him  any  countenance. 
If  Palmer  was  pressed  to  pay  that  500/.  and  Cook  was  dead,  there  was  nothing  to  save 
him  from  tlie  exposure.  Nothing !  If  you  doubt  what  I  say  is  the  truth,  look  through 
the  whole  of  the  case — find  me  in  any  portion  of  this  most  voluminous  evidence  the 
slightest  trace  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  lend  his  name  to  Palmer 
to  enable  him  to  get  money.  Is  not  the  fact  that  he  forged,  if  he  did  forge,  the  name  of 
his  mother,  conclusive  that  he  had  no  other  resource  ?  Is  there  the  least  trace  of  evi- 
dence that  he  had  any  other  resoiu-ce  than  the  goodnature,  the  easiness,  perhaps  the 
folly  of  Cook,  who  could  have  renewed  these  bills  for  him — the  three  'JOO/.  bills  and  the 
500/. — and  put  tliem  on  as  they  say  ?  and  Avas  it  not  quite  certain  that  if  Cook,  the  acceptor 
of  them,  dropped,  the  claim  would  come  upon  Cook's  executors,  and  then  the  executors 
would  ascertain  all  about  it  and  sell  him  up?  When  you  come' to  think  of  it,  is  it 
credible  that  the  man  under  these  circumstances  should  desire  to  bring  not  merelj'  the 
creditors  and  executors  of  Cook — who  might  be  supposed,  though  Mr.  Stevens  is  not  one 
of  that  class,  to  have  some  pity  for  Cook's  friend — but  men  of  business,  down  upon 
him,  who  have  no  right  to  have  any  pity  ?  A  man  dies,  his  affairs  are  put  into  the  bauds 
of  solicitors ;  they  have  a  plain  duty  to  perform,  they  cannot  be  compassionate,  they  must 
be  just ;  they  must  see  the  rights  of  their  clients  the  executors  established  in  due  course 
of  law,  and  compromise  and  arrangement  with  them  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Can 
you  find  in  any  part  of  this  case  a  single  living  person  who  was  willing  to  have  done  for 
Palmer  what  Cook  had  been  doing  for  him  for  two  or  three  years  ?  Does  it  appear  that  there 
was  one  ?  Does  it  appear  that  Cook  was  a  close-fisted  fellow,  and  did  not  care  to  do  Palmer 
a  turn  ?  When  Palmerneeded  the  200/.,  which  the  harpy  wanted  from  him.  Cook  at  once 
wrote  and  said,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  him  as  well  as  Palmer  that  tliis  200/. 
should  be  paid ;  and  he  even  risked  the  displeasure  of  Fisher  in  doing  it.  Then  again  Cook 
was  in  his  senses  perfectly  on  the  Tuesday.  He  cannot  have  been  very  rich  at  that  time. 
He  gave  him  the  cheque  for  350Z.  How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  under  those  cii-- 
cumstances  Palmer  should  have  an  interest  in  the  death  of  Cook  ?  and  yet  what  is  tlie 
theory  of  the  Crown  ?  That  Palmer  was  convinced  that  he  could  settle  his  affairs  as  to 
Cook  better  with  Mr.  Stevens  than  he  could  with  Cook  himself— settle  tliese  word-of- 
houour  transactions;  these  things,  half  of  which  would  not  bear  inquiry  lu  any  way 
as  reasonable  business  transactions,  with  a  slirewd  and  probably  a  penurious  man— de- 
liberately thought  that  it  would  answer  his  purpose  better  to  come  in  contact  with  his 
executor,  Mr.  Stevens,  whom  Mr.  Jones  might  rush  up  to  town  and  brnig  down  witu 
him.  I  submit  to  you  with  confidence,  though  what  I  say  may  be  mcousisteut  with  tUe 
views  generally  entertained  by  the  public— the  public,  however,  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  all  these  letters— but  it  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  anythmg  can  be  that 
it  was  the  manifest  interest  of  Palmer  that  Cook  should  live.  But  in  addition  to  its 
being  his  interest  that  he  should  live,  was  it  safe  for  him  that  he  should  die/ 
Palmer  was  a  man  who,  added  to  a -shrewd  knowledge  of  tlie  world  a  knowledge  oi  lus 
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nVrX:  "emars^^pose  does  show  that  Palmer  knew  what  the  effect  of  strychnia 
wouldbe  f  it  does  lo,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  what  necessity  was  there  for  asking  that 
S  feilow  Newton,  who  was  examined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  inquiry  ?  Here  it  is, 
whh  notes  in  a  great  many  places,  being  a  Manual  for  Students  preparing  tor  exan.inatiori 
Tt  \pothecaries'  Hall,  or  other  medical  examinations,  by  John  Steggall ;  and  I  shall  prove 
?^ym^  that  at  that  time  Palmer  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Steggal  ,;^and  upon  the 
ca4  to  which  anybody  would  look  first,  namely  the  title-page,  we  have.  Strychnia  kills 
by^causing  tetanic  fixing  of  the  respiratory  muscles."  That  is  not  the  only  note  ;  there 
are  some  more  upon  that  page,  and  the  next  page  is  covered  with  them  ;  it  is  evidently 
a  book  on  which  pencil-notes  were  made  in  the  course  of  his  studies. 

Lord  Campbell.— The  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  did  not  place  any  reliance 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Exactly,  my  Lord ;  my  learned  friend  stated  distinctly  that  he 

did  not  press  that  as  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  case.  If  it  had  been  a  person  who 
had  not  stiidied  medicine  it  would  have  been  another  thing,  but  my  learned  friend  did 
not  press  it,  though  he  said  he  thought  it  was  evidence  fair  to  be  submitted  to  you,  that 
in  one  of  these  pages  there  is  in  pencil  a  statement  of  the  properties  of  strychnia.  1  use 
it  for  this  purpose,  namely,  to  satisfy  you  that  Palmer  knew  perfectly  well,  and  he  had 
studied  his  profession  sufficiently  when  he  was  a  young  man,  to  know  perfectly  well, 
that,  if  strychnia  was  administered,  it  would  in  all  probability  throw  the  victim  into 
horrible  convulsions  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  a  way  so  striking  as  to  be  the  talk  of  a 
small  neighbourhood  like  Rugeley  for  a  month  or  two,  which  would  be  time  enough  to 
alarm  everybody,  and  to  provoke  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  death,  which 
must  certainly  end,  or  in  all  probability  end,  if  he  was  guilty,  in  his  conviction.  If  that 
was  so,  was  he  so  circumstanced  at  that  time  as  to  make  it  safe  for  him  to  run  the  risk 
of  such  suspicions  ?  His  brother  Walter  Palmer  had  died  in  the  month  of.  August,  and 
his  only  hope  unless  his  mother  forgave  him  or  recognised  those  acceptances,  his  ouly 
hope  of  extrication  from  his  difficulties  was  the  getting  the  amount  due  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Insurance  Company,  to  him  as  the  assignee  of  the  policy  on  Walter  Palmer's  life; 
that  was  his  only  chance,  he  had  a  chance  that  way,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  was  so  good  a 
chance,  as  I  wiU  show  you  presently,  that  he  refused  an  offer  of  return  of  premium  from 
the  Company ;  it  does  not  appear  what  the  amount  was, — and  Pratt  who  was  his  atiorney 
believed  the  chance  to  be  so  good,  that  he  had  actually  got  the  discounts  of  these  lai'ge 
suras  of  money  upon  it,  and  had  resolved  under  the  directions  of  Palmer  to  put  i  in 
suit.  It  was  really  the  only  unpledged  property  he  had,  and  how  was  he  situated  re- 
specting it  ?  It  is  plain  from  the  letters  which  were  put  in  yesterday,  and  it  is  further 
plain  from  a  piece  of  evidence  to  which  you  will,  I  am  sure,  find  it  worth  your  while  to 
pay  great  attention.  We  had  Mr.  Deane  called  yesterday,  who  is  the  attorney  to  i  he 
Prince  of  Wales  Insurance  Office;  and  for  some  time — though  it  had  ceased  just  at  that 
time — but  for  some  time  previously  to  this. month  of  November,  the  Insurance  Company, 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  a  very  old  Insurance  Company,  were  annoyed  at  being  called 
upon  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  and  they  determined  to  do  all  they  could  to  resist  it.  Thej^ 
accordingly  sent  down  Inspector  Field  to  Stafford,  and  his  man  Simpson  to  make  inquiries 
which  he  could  not  do  without  talking  and  insinuating  suspicions,  and  raising  a  cloud  of 
doubt  and  conjecture  about  Palmer,  and  this  had  been  going  on  for  some  conside.able 
time.  Now,  observe  the  evidence  of  Deane,  and  you  will  see  if  it  is  not  so.  Ho 
says,  "  The  name  of  my  firm  is  Chubb,  Deane,  and  Chubb.  I  had  been  to  Kuguley 
some  time  previously  to  the  inquest.  I  know  Field  the  detective  officer;  we  were 
solicitors  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance  Office,  it  was  in  our  employment  that  Fu^Id 
went  to  Rugeley;  he  was  at  Rugeley  only  a  part  of  one  day ;  he  was  at  Stafton!  for 
three  or  four  days  altogether;  he  did  not  see  the  prisoner  Palmer  ;  this  visit  had  li,%'ii 
preceded  by  that  of  another  officer  named  Simpson:  Simpson  went  from  Stafior.l  to 
llugeley  with  myself  and  Field;  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Palmer;  I  think  he  went  niro 
Staffordshire  in  the  first  week  in  October."  Then  iny  learned  friend  asked  him  what  (ii.-v' 
went  down  for ;  he  said  that  they  went  down  to  make  inquu'ics  as  to  the  habits  of  life  <if 
Mr.  Walter  Palmer,  of  whose  death  the  Prince  of  Wal"s  Insurance  Office  had  shortly  bt -ore 
received  notice  ;  so  that  you  see  just  before  the  death  of  Cook  Palmer  knew  himself  lo 
be  an  object  of  suspicion,  but  he  acted  as  if  he  thought  it  was  the  most  unfounded  a  ul 
unwarrantable  suspicion,  putting  the  policy  of  insurance  into  the  hands  of  an  aitorpi  v 
to  enforce  payment  of  it,  and  the  office  meeting  the  claim  by  insinuations  and  inqtiftiis 
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Gentlemen   that  that  was  so  I  AviU  show  you  by  ilie  letters  M-hich  were  n.,t  Jr. 
yesterday     You  see  that  the  pressure  by  Pratt  «ion  Palmer  to  Teet  the  uvo  Tooorwils 
nevc^-  took  place  until  the  office  disputed  the  'payn.ent  of  that  policy.    Ill  went  2 
smooth  as  possible  so   ong  as  Pratt  held  what  he  believed  to  he  a  go^d  seen  Itv 
policy  upon  Walter  Palmer's  life,  who  was  dead;  but  when  they  befan  to  d1  pul'e  t 

quite  changed  ;  he  cou  d  manage  the  bills  very  well  while  that  policy  was  undispufed 
but  now  It  IS  disputed  that  quite  alters  the  state  of  things  ,  he  says,  as  lie  had  soE  lm 
anticipated,  he  finds  they  can  do  nothing  till  the  24th,  that  is  nothing  towards  comTellinK 
the  oflice  to  pay,  because  insurance  offices  generally  take  three  months  to  pay;  and  then 
stating  some  other  circumstances,  he  says,  "  this  you  will  observe  quite  alters  the  arrange^ 
ment,  and  I  therefore  must  request  you  to  make  preparations  for  meeting  the  two  bills 
due  at  the  end  of  this  month;"  that  was  where  the  difficulty  was,  that  was  where  the 
pinch  was.  Then,  he  says,  he  shall  not  flag  in  his  exertions,  and  so  on,  and  he  refers  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  dispute;  Mr.  Pratt  says-you.  Palmer,  know  whether 
they  have  any  ground  to  dispute  that  policy  upon  your  brother's  life;  you  are  enforcing 
It,  and  if  you  have  no  right  to  do  it,  it  is  at  your  peril ;  that  is  what  it  means,  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  we  must  tiy  and  make  them  pay  :  that  was  the  position  in  which 
Pratt,  who  was  acting  for  him,  stood  as  to  this  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance  Office   He  says 
In  any  event  bear  in  mind  that  you  must  be  prepared  to  cover  your  mother's  accept- 
ances for  the  4000/.  due  at  the  end  of  the  month ;"  there  was  the  pinch,  the  office  would 
not  pay,  the  4000/.  was  becoming  due,  the  holder  of  the  bills  saw  he  was  without  security 
and  if  anything  occurred  to  increase  the  suspicions  of  the  insurance  office,  which  was  very 
reluctant  to  pay,  the  13,000/.  was  lost  forever,  lost  beyond  hope.  Gentlemen,  that  13,000/ 
IS  sure  to  be  paid  unless  that  man  is  convicted  of  murder ;  and  that  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  clamour  and  alarm  which  have  been  excited ;  so  sure  as  that  man  is  saved 
and  saved,  I  believe,  he  will  be,  that  13,000/.  is  paid;  there  is  no  defence,  no  pretence  for 
a  defence;  the  letters  of  the  office  make  that  plain;  they  took  an  enormous  premium: 
knowing  that  the  man  was  only  thirty,  they  took  a  premium  for  a  man  of  fifty. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — That  is  not  in  evidence ;  do  you  mean  to  prove  that  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  show  that  to  be  the  actual  premium, 
but  the  letters  which  were  put  in  show  that  the  premium  was  enormous  ;  and  I  say  that 
as  sure  as  he  is  saved  that  13,000Z.  is  good  for  him,  and  will  pay  all  his  creditors. 

Now  observe  the  position  in  which  he  was  at  the  moment:  all  the  correspondence 
turns  upon  that.  My  learned  friend  read  it  yesterday  in  perfect  fairness,  and  he  must 
have  seen  the  effect  of  it,  or  he  must  have  taken  a  view  of  it  entirely  different  from  the 
one  which  I  take ;  but  whichever  view  he  took  of  it,  I  am  sure  he  would  put  it  in, 
seeing  the  manner  in  which  this  case  has  been  conducted,  and  the  manifest  desire 
of  the  Crown,  represented  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  in  this  court, 
that  the  trial  shall  be  alone  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  This  correspondence  would 
have  been  put  in  at  any  rate,  whatever  its  effect,— and  it  saves  the  prisoner,  if  there  is 
common  sense  in  man. 

Now  observe,  there  is  another  letter  from  Pratt  containing  this  passage ;  "  I  have 
your  note,  acknowledging  receipt  by  your  mother  of  the  20U0/.  acceptance,  due  the 
2nd  of  October ;  why  not  let  her  acknowledge  it  herself  ?  you  must  really  not  fail  to 
come  up  at  once,  if  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  payment  of  the  two  bills 
at  the  end  of  the  month ;  remember  I  can  make  no  terms  for  their  renewal,  and  they 
must  be  paid.  I  will  of  course  hold  the  policy  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth,"  and  so  on. 
At  this  time  Simpson  and  Field  were  making  inquiries  how  a  young  man  of  thirty  had 
died,  who  had  had  delirium  tremens  three  times,  as  their  own  physician  Dr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Warden  had  infoi-med  them.  Then  in  a  postscript,  he  says,  he  "  casts  no  doubt  upon 
the  capability  of  the  company  to  pay,  but  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  with  so  large  an 
amount  in  question,  it  is  not  surprising  that  if  they  think  they  have  grounds  for  resisting 
they  should  temporise  by  delay  ;"  does  not  that  show  that  at  that  date  at  least,  the  6th 
of  October,  suspicions  were  hanging  in  menacing  meteors  about  Palmer's  head,  which 
would  come  down  with  irresistible  momentum  and  crush  him  upon  suspicion  of 
a  sudden  death  by  murder.  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  who  wrote  w  hat  the  etiects 
of  stiychnia  were  in  his  manual  would  risk  such  a  scene  as  a  death-bed  by  strychnia, 
in  the  presence  of  the  dearest  and  best  friend  of  Cook— a  man  whom  he  could  not 
influence,  a  medical  man,  who  liked  him  and  loved  him  well  enough  when  he  knew  he 
was  ill  to  sleep  with  him  in  the  same  room  that  he  might  be  ready  to  attend  to  him  in 
case  he  wanted  assistance  during  the  night  ?  Is  that  common  sense  ;  are  you  going  to 
endorse  such  a  theory  as  that  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  about  the 
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effects  that  strj-chnia  produced  upon  his  five  rabbits  ?  Impossible  perfectly  impossible  ! 
nfl  sul  lit  to  you.  liut  to  proceed  :  1  will  prove  to  you,  most  clearly  the  position  in 
'4  cT  t  wS.^  On  th.  other  side  of  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  October  M>-.  Pratt  writes, 
''Copy  of  solicitors'  reply;"  that  is,  the  solicitors  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance 
Office  He  savs,  "  I  may  add,  that  I  hear  the  office  have  been  making  inquines 
in  every  direction."  To  be  sure;  Field  was  employed;  be  is  not  now  in  the  police, 
but  he  is  en.ploycd  as  a  detective  officer;  he  was  at  Stafford  and  was  at  Rugeley, 
and  was  makine  inquiries  iu  all  directions;  inquiries  could  be  made  at  Stafford  as 
well  as  lluKcley!  and  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Rugeley  just  as  easily  ascertained 
there  as  at  Rugeley  itself ;  whatever  had  taken  place  there  would  be  known. 
He  savs  they  have  been  making  inquiries  in  all  directions.  It  is  plain  then  that  he 
knew  that  suspicions  were  then  rife,  or  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  create  suspi- 
cious do-ainst  him,  about  the  policy  on  the  life  of  Walter  Palmer.  Here  is  the  very 
letter  which  the  company  wrote  in  answer  to  the  claim,  dated  8th  of  October,  1855; 
it  is  from  Messrs.  Clmbb,  Deane,  and  Chubb,  the  solicitors  to  the  office,  addressed  to 
Thomas  Pratt,  Esq.,  acknowledging  the  application;  and  shortly  afterwards  Messrs. 
Chubb  send  a  reply  to  the  application  :  there  is  no  date  to  it,  but  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
letter  of  the  18th  of  October  from  Pratt  to  Palmer.  After  apologising  for  not  answering 
the  letter  of  the  IGth  instant,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Deane,  they  refer  to  the 
"  local  investigation  having  been  made,  and  decline  to  pay  the  claim  upon  the  ground 
that  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  are  such  as  fully  to  warrant  them 
in  doing  so."  These  are  letters  which  my  learned  friend  thought  it  right  to  put  in 
yesterday;  they  are  evidence  for  the  Crown,  and  what  is  the  inference  from  them? 
Judge  if  you  please  from  some  of  the  letters  to  Pratt,  and  the  one  which  I  read  first 
from  Pratt  to  Palmer.  Palmer  determined  that  the  policy  should  be  paid ;  he  took  the 
advice  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  I  see  here  it  is  said,  "  The  case  will  be  laid  before  Kelly 
to-morrow."  This  letter  came  just  before  the  end  of  the  long  vacation;  the  time  to 
take  proceedings  had  only  just  commenced  in  any  event,  because  the  three  months  had 
only  just  expired.  But  so  sure  as  anything  happened  by  foul  play  to  Cook,  he  had  no 
more  chance  of  getting  the  13,000/.  than  130,000/.  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance 
Office, — none  whatever.  That  was  the  only  means  he  had  at  that  time  of  extricating 
himself  from  those  incumbrances. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  a  long  time  upon  this,  but  not  I  trust  too  long,  if 
the  view  I  have  submitted  be  one  worthy  of  your  consideration.  I  infer  from  all  this 
that  Palmer  tiad  no  interest  whatever  to  put  Cook  to  death  ;  that  it  was  contrary  to 
his  interest  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  brought  claims  upon  him,  some  of 
them  small,  others  of  a  larger  amount,  of  which  he  might  have  shared  the  liability 
with  Cook,  if  not  have  thrown  it  entirely  upon  Cook;  that  it  forced  an  immediate 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Cook,  not  with  Cook  himself,  who  was  an  easy  man  pro- 
bably— it  is  plain  he  was  from  these  documents — but  with  hard  and  exacting  executors 
and  their  solicitors,  and  that  therefore  in  a  pecuniary  sense  he  had  every  motive  of 
interest  to  desire  that  Cook  should  live  ;  and  further  he  had  no  chance  of  getting  a 
ready  payment  of  the  13,000/.,  no  chance  of  the  sudden  death  of  Cook  passing  without 
suspicion  and  inquiry,  and  therefore  he  could  not  think  it  safe  for  him  that  he  jshould  die. 

1  cannot,  I  think,  be  so  much  mistaken  as  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  obser- 
vations is  not  well  worthy  your  attention.  I  humbly  contend  that  the  suggested 
motive  altogether  fails  ;  and  I  conclude  that  head  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
to  address  to  you,  by  saying  that  I  submit  respectfully  to  you,  to  the  Court,  and  to  my 
learned  friends,  that  that  portion  of  this  case  has  failed.  It  could  not  be  the  interest  of 
Palmer  that  Cook  should  die. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  next  head  ;  and  it  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  this  evidence,  to 
observe  altogether  the  order  of  date  ;  I  must  group  the  facts  as  well  as  I  can,  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  The  question  is  whether  the  symptoms  of  Cook 
before  his  death,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  his  body  after  death,  were  consistent 


.  _   present 

to  you  such  observations  as  occur  to  me  upon  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called  to 
support  the  view  which  the  Crown  takes  of  the  effect  of  that  medical  evidence. 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  briefly,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  run  over  the  facts :'  Cook  died 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  21st  of  November,  at  one  o'clock,  in  violent  convulsions- 
he  died  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jones.  It  was  no  sooner  light  than  Jones  posted 
up  to  town  to  see  Cook's  stepfather  and  executor,  Mr.  Stevens,  who  came  down  and  was 
introduced  to  Palmer.  Palmer  took  him  up  to  the  corpse  and  uncovered  the  corpse  to  the 
thighs— brave  man  he  must  have  been  if  he  was  a  murderer,  to  do  that— uncovered  the 
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corpse  to  the  thighs  before  him.    Stevens  observed  the  body,  and  wondered  he  could  havr^ 
died,  he  looked  so  calm,  so  composed,  so  well,  so  little  emaciated;  he- obs7rv«r  i„d^^^^ 
some  slight  rigidity  about  the  muscles.    I  refer  to  his  deposition.    l'  am  not  ur^wS^^^^ 
Stevens  s  deposition  was  read-but  it  is  evidence  supplied  to  us.    He  took  hTs  hi  ,1 
wondered  that  he  should  have  died  ;  his  suspiciol/s  were  in  mediately  arou  ed 
Jw  tbfhJ-^  1  ^'^^'''l'  Palmer 'to  dinner  with  hi^  aX  S^  h£ 

about  the  bett.ng-book  ;  got  angry  that  it  was  not  produced,  dissembled  with  Palmer 
cross-examined  him,  went  up  to  town,  met  him  afterwards  at  the  station  at  Eu^on 
Square,  afterwards  at  Rugby;  afterwards  at  Wolverton  ;  again  at  Rugeley  •  and  at  last 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  addressing  him  in  a  tone  to  which  I  shall  call  /our  attention 
presently,  gave  Palmer  clearly  to  understand  that  he  suspected  him,  and  intended  to  probe 
the  whole  matter  to  the  very  e^re.  He  resolved  upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  a 
post-mortem  exammation  took  place  The  appearances  which  were  presented  at  the 
death  of  Cook  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  by  those  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  his  course  of  life  and  his  general  health,  his  pursuits-it  is  a  pity  to  say 
anything  hard  of  iim-his  vices-I  will  not  say  more  than  tliat-his  vices,  and  the 
company,  the  drinking,  idle,  racing  company,  which  he  kept.  His  father  had  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  his  mother  about  the  same  age,  a  year  or  two  after  she  had  married 
Mr.  Stevens;  his  brother  was  delicate,  his  sister  was  delicate;  he  was  believed  by  his 
physicians  to  have  something  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and,  when  his  body  was  opened 
his  lungs  .were  found  to  be  emphysematous,  that  is,  their  air-vessels  were  distended 
with  air.  On  further  inquiry,  for  I  take  both  the  examinations  together  it  was 
found  that  for  a  length  of  time  he  had  been  troubled  with  a  very  ugly  sore  throat— 
a  sore  throat  bad  enough  to  render  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  constantly  touched  with 
caustic  as  well  as  his  tongue  ;  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  swallow  without  it.  The 
tonsils  of  his  thi-oat  were  at  the  very  time  he  left  for  the  Shrewsbury  races,  though  much 
better  than  they  had  been,  sore  and  inflamed — one  of  them  was  very  nearly  gone,  the 
other  was  very  much  reduced  in  size;  and  he  knew  so  much  better  about  himself  and 
the  cause  of  it  all  probably  than  his  medical  adviser,  that  he  very  much  preferred  mercury 
to  any  other  specific  for  his  complaint.  He  had,  besides  that,  traces  about  his  person 
which  have  been  so  often  referred  to,  the  result  of  disease,  that  they  need  not  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  than  they  have  been  already,  as  to  the  extent  of  which  and  the 
character  of  which  some  little  doubt  exists  ;  but  Ihey  did  not  come  by  an  ordinary  and 
chaste  mode  of  life,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  and,  altogether,  as  far  as  it  went,  he  seems  to 
have  been  about  as  loose  a  young  man  as  one  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  without  being 
utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  propriety,  wliich  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
he  was. 

His  body  was  opened  ;  the  soreness  of  his  tongue  was  manifest;  I  rather  collect  that 
it  was  not  actually  sore  at  the  time  of  his  death — yet  that  there  were  what  they  call 
follicles,  and  symptoms,  if  not  recent  at  least  not  very  ancient,  of  actual  ulcers ;  the 
inside  of  his  mouth,  too,  had  been  ulcerated,  or  the  skin  taken  off  by  some  sort  of 
soreness  attributed  to  decayed  teeth.  We  all  of  us,  probably,  have  decayed  teeth; 
but  that  does  not  happen  to  us  which  happened  to  him:  it  was  sore  on  both  sides. 
The  sores  abojit  his  mouth  he  thought  himself  were  syphilitic,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded by  the  very  respectable  gentleman.  Dr.  Savage,  to  attend  readily  to  his  advice. 
He  thought  he  was  not  weak  enough,  I  think  he  said  fool  enough,  to  take  quack 
medicines ;  but  weak  enough  to  take  the  advice  of  any  medical  quack  who  had 
assurance  enough  to  give  advice  to  him,  believing  that  the  best  thmg  for  his  complaint 
was  mercury ;  and  he  was  apprehensive,  I  believe,  that  what  are  the  worst  symptoms  of 
that  disease  for  which  mercury  is  given,  namely,  spots  upon  the  body,  would  make  their 
appearance,  and  that  possibly  (1  believe  such  things  do  happen)  some  day  or  other  he 
would  find  on  the  morning  of  a  race  his  face  covered  with  lai'ge  copper-coloured 
blotches,  which  would  plainly  show  what  life  he  had  been  leading.  That  was  the  sort 
of  man  he  was.  Many  such  a  man  has  reformed  and  become  a  good  and  respectable 
member  of  society.  1  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  unduly  harsh  upon  a  man  mIio 
is  gone;  but  the  state  of  his  health  is  a  material  subject  for  our  inquiry  here.  It  is  plain 
that  he  had  in  his  own  opinion  been  affected  by  virulent  syphilis,  and  that  that  had  not 
corrected  his  habits,  for  he  had  become  recently  diseased.  'I'he  medical  men  who  attended 
him  before  concurred  in  this  opinion  ;  and  when  his  body  was  opened,  in  addition  to  all 
those  plainer  symptoms  of  illness  to  the  eye,  on  the  second  post-mortem  examination,  there 
was  between  the  delicate  membrane  which  covers  the  spinal  marrow,  and  which  is  called 
the  arachnoid,  I  believe— 1  think  I  am  right— there  was  pressing  upon  tlie  arachnoid 
and  embedded  to  some  extent  in  the  next  covering,  not  so  delicate,  thougii  still  delicate, 
called  the  dura  mater,  granules,  as  given  in  evidence,  of  such  au  extent  as  I  will  satisfy 
you  by  men  competent  to  inform  you  would,  if  his  body  had  beeu  opened  in  the  dead- 
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house  of  any  hospital  in  this  metropolis,  haye  been  said  and  determined^o  be  the  cause 

"""suciria;  the  condition  of  Cook,  only  partially  discovered  on  the  post-mortem  ex- 
aminLtion  M  took  place  at  the  desire  of  the  executor,  Mr  btevens.  That  exami- 
«atioa.vas  not  conducted  ^ith  that  entirety,  so  to  speak-with  that  thoroixgh  determi- 
nation to  investigate  the  ^hole  matter-that  afterwards  .vas  though  to  be  necessary. 
The  brain  was  opened  and  was  sliced  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  any  disease  there ;  but, 
as  1  understand  it  the  spine  was  not  examined  much  below  the  junction  between  the 
neck  and  the  back,  about  half  an  inch.  The  disease,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  ascertained, 
if  suspected  The  stomach  was  talcen  out,  and  you  have  had  a  story  about  Palmer  shoving 
or  nushin"' against  somebody,  which  I  think  I  understood  was  m  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  capable  of  forming  a  judgment— I  will  not  say  better  than  a  jury,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  form  it— but  still  that  it  was  a  suggestion  which  really  came  to  nothing,  which  it 
it  we'-e  necessary,  I  believe  I  should  be  in  a  condition  to  disprove,— it  was  suggested  that 
Palmer  pushed  the  operator,  Mr.  Devonshire,  so  that  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
escaped  ;  but  Mr.  Devonshire  said  that  no  part  of  it  did  escape,  and  that  it  was  sent  m 
a  jar,  first  to  Mr.  Frere,  a  respectable  solicitor  at  Shrewsbury,  and  then  on  to  London 
and  submitted  for  examination  to  Dr.  Taylor;  that  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees  examined  it ; 
they  examined  it  with  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  suspicion  somewhere,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  Roberts,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  has  been  called,  had  told,  and 
likely  enough  he  should  tell  in  a  little  place  like  Rugeley,  that  Palmer  had  bought  some 
strychnia  in  his  shop  on  the  Tuesday.  There  was  a  letter  sent  up  to  Mr.  Stevens,  and  I 
do  not  find  fault  at  all  with  Mr.  Stevens  for  communicating  it  to  Dr.  Taylor,  it  was  quite 
right  that  he  should  do  so :  with  that  knowledge  Dr.  Taylor  wi-ote  a  letter,  which  I  think 
I  have  already  in  the  course  of  my  address  to-day  read  to  you,  in  which  he  attributed  the 
death  to'  antimony.  He  said  it  maij  have  been  caused,  possibly,  by  antimony.  I  put  an 
emphasis  upon  the  word  "  may,"  because  Dr.  Taylor  himself  desires  emphasis  to  be  put 
upon  the  word  "  may."  He  says  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  caused  by  antimonj-, 
but  it  is.  possible  it  was  caused  by  antimony.  Now  that  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Taylor 
desires  that  letter  to  be  taken.'   You  will  judge  of  it. 

Dr.  Taylor  attends  the  coroner's  inquest,  which  is  held  in  consequence,  I  presume,  of 
bis  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  but  in  consequence  of  suspicions 
entertained,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  letter  which  he  sent  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Stevens's  inquiries,  and  he  hears  the  evidence  of  Jones,  and  of  Mills,  and  of  Roberts,  and  of 
others ;  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  those  three  witnesses,  because  I  think, 
in  fairness  to  Dr.  Taylor,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  principally  influenced  his  opinion. 
Now,  then,  I  say  that  upon  the  loose  evidence  of  chambermaids,  and  waitresses,  and 
housekeepers,  against  the  opinion  of  the  medical  man  who  attended  Cook  in  his  last 
illness,  or  at  any  rate  with  no  encouragement,  as  I  will  satisfy  you  presently  (for  there  is 
an  observation  to  be  made  upon  that) — with  no  encouragement  from  the  medical  man,  Mr. 
Jones,  the  ^tirgeon  at  Lutterwortli,  who  was  of  an  age  and  character,  having  seen  the 
whole  illness,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  matter — Dr.  Taylor,  having  heard  the  evidence 
of  Elizabeth  Mills,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  of  Roberts,  came  at  once  boldly  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  notion  that  antimony  was  the  cause  of  death  was  a  mistake  ;  and 
he  had  the  incredible  imprudence — an  imprudence  which  has  led  to  all  this  dreadful 
excitement — an  imprudence  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  this  inquiry  should  take 
place  in  this  form  and  in  this  place,  if  at  all — to  state  upon  his  oath  before  that  jury 
that  he  believed  that  the  pills  which  were  administered  to  Cook  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  night  contained  strychnia,  and  that  Cook  was  poisoned  by  it. 

_  Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  ask  your  attention  to  what  the  real  character  of  that 
opinion  was.  That  opinion  was  delivered,  was  irrevocable.  By  it  Taylor's  reputation 
was  staked  against  Palmer's  life.  Instantly  followed  by  the  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  it 
flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  press  into  every  house  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  became 
known  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to 
science,^  a  gentleman  of  personal  character  perfectly  unimpeaclied,  a  man  who  stood  well 
with  his  friends  in  the  medical  profession — that  on  his  opinion,  not  conjectural,  not 
delivered,  as  an  opinion,  of  the  kind  might  properly  be  delivered,  in  a  private  room,  to 
persons  on  whose  discretion  reliance  was  placed,  but  delivered  upon  oath  in  a  public 
room,  in  the  public  inn,  of  a  little  village  where  everything  that  took  place  was  known 

and  he  must  have  known,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  suspicions  had  been,  as  I  say,  and 
as  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied,  unduly  excited  about  the  death  of  AValter  Palmer-^that 
according  to  his  opinion.  Cook's  death  had  been  caused  by  strychnia.  In  fact,  said  Dr' 
laylor,  though  I  find  no  trace  of  strychnia,  and  though'  there  is  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  strychnia  in  the  body,  except  the  suggestion  that  on  the  Tuesdav 
i  aimer  bought  it  of  Roberts  (which  would  not  accouut  in  any  way,  supposing  the  mere 
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purchase  of  strychnia  eoukl  account  for  anything,  for  the  paroxysm  on  Monday  night) 
yet,  having  heard  that  evidence,  knowing  that  I  liavc  failed  to  discover  tlie  presence  of 
strychnia,  I  will  undertake  upon  iny  oath  to  say,  and  on  my  credit  publisli  to  the  whole 
world,  that  the  pills  which  were  given  to  him  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  night  con- 
tained strj  chuia,  and  that  he  died  from  that  poison.  Observe  what  it  amounts  to.  It 
ascertains,  not  upon  scientific,  or  well-informed,  or  consistent  testimony,  but  upon  testi- 
mony ill-informed,  of  the  humblest  class,  the  least  fitted  to  detail  accurately  the  symptoms 
of  such  a  disease  as  it  is  imputed  to  be,  on  evidence  not  consistent  with  itself,  as  respects 
the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills  in  all  particulars,  or  with  the  evidence  of  a  much  better 
informed  persoji,  Mr.  Jones,  or  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  .lones, — it  ascertains,  and  pro- 
nounces positively,  that  the  disease  of  which  Cook  died  was  not  simply  convulsions  of  a 
tetanic  form,  however  violent — not  convulsions  with  many  features  of  tetanus,  but  that  it 
■was  actual  tetanus,  and  that  description  of  it  which  could  only  be  caused  by  one  poison, 
and  that  poison  strychnia.  That  is  the  evidence :  he  lays  that  down  as  a  proposition  on 
which  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  rest,  and  on  that  tlie  verdict  goes. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you  in  what  position  we  are  placed  for  the  safety  of  our  lives 
and  families  if,  upon  such  evidence  as  this,  upon  suspicions  so  excited  and  so  sanctioned 
by  hasty  opinions  of  medical  men,  we  are  liable  every  time  a  sudden  death  takes  place  in 
a  family  to  be  put  upon  our  trials  on  suspicion  of  foul  play  to  those  with  whom  we  live  ? 
In  the  cases  which  are  usually  discussed  in  this  Court,  witnesses  are  called  to  give  evi- 
dence respecting  processes  and  means  of  arriving  at  truth  with  a  knoAvledge  of  the  facts  in 
question,  with  the  operation  of  which  processes  the  prosecuting  Counsel,  the  Judge,  and 
the  Jurors  are  as  well  acquainted  as  the  witnesses  themselves.  The  witnesses  come  to  speak 
to  facts,  a  gi'eat  portion  of  which  are  within  the  ordinary  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
mankind ;  but  if  science  is  admitted  to  dogmatise  in  our  courts — science  not  exact  in  its 
nature — science  not  successful,  but  baffled  even  by  its  own  tests — science  bearing  upon 
its  forehead  the  motto  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  " — if  that  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, to  state  processes  of  an-iving  at  truth,  conclusive  to  its  satisfaction,  but  which 
we  cannot  follow,  and  opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  death  which  those  processes  have 
not  discovered,  judges  and  jurors  will  have  an  amount  of  responsibility  thrown  upon 
them  too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear.  This  gentleman.  Dr.  Taylor,  if  he  had  found 
the  poison  by  his  own  tests,  after  long  experience  of  their  efficacy,  would  have  been  a  very 
good  witness  to  have  proved  unquestionably  that  strychnia  was  there ;  but  not  having 
found  it,  not  having  seen  the  patient,  and  knowing  nothing  about  him  but  what  Elizabeth 
Mills  told  him,  and  what  he  heard  from  Mr.  Jones,  who  did  not  agree  with  him,  or  who 
gave  no  evidence  agreeing  with  him — with  no  better  means  of  information  than  that, 
he  thinks  himself  justified,  upon  his  oath  in  a  public  court,  to  say  that  the  pills  admi- 
nistered by  the  medical  man  {oi  course  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  misconduct  to  Mr. 
Bamford)  contained  strychnia,  that  murder  was  committed,  and  Cook  poisoned  by  it.  If 
he  is  allowed  to  say  that,  what  family  and  what  medical  practitioner  is  safe?  Gentlemen, 
I  beg  to  ask  you  on  what  gi'ound  does  he  say  that  ?  Not  on  any  peculiar  knowledge,  for 
he  has  not  any  knowledge  as  to  the  effects  of  strychnia  more  than  any  of  us— myself, 
if  you  please  •  for  when  we  come  thoroughly  to  look  into  it,  he  does  not  appear,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  to  have  seen  a  single  case  of  strychnia  in  the  human  subject ;  and  yet  he 
has  been  daring  enough,  knowing  that  the  consequences  would  be  diastrous  to  this  man 
—knowing  perfectly  well  that  all  the  world,  or,  at  all  events,  the  great  majority  of  the 
world,  would  take  for  granted  that  a  medical  man  in  his  position  would  not  give  a  hasty 
opinion-he  has  the  incredible  courage  to  declai-e,  on  his  oath  that  the  pills  that  were 
given,  as  far  as  he  knew,  by  Dr.  Bamford,  contained  strychnia,  and  that  Cook  was 

^""'umie^yd'^  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; »  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
never  was  a  case  in  which  the  adage  was  so  applicable  as  it  is  in  this  J*  f  ^^^^ 
of  God,  the  one  best  calculated  to  fill  us  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and  us  of 

our  dependence  on  our  Maker,  and  the  utter  nothingness  of  minul  of' ou^^ 

coil  in  which  we  live,  and  breathe,  and  think,  and  have  our  being.    Every  ""nute  ot  o  n 
iTv  s  func^Ls  are  performed  at  our  will,  the  unerring  accuracy  of;^^'«'|, '^J^' 
Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  could  have  secured     We  feel  and  see  exact^^^^^ 
place,  atul  yet  the  moment  we  attempt  to  explain  what  takes  P  cS^ 
vour  to  give  a  reason  for  what  we  know,  and  see,  and  do,  the  mystei  j  ''^^ 
created  man  to  his  own  image;  to  the  image  ot  God  ,<^f ^^{j} ^^'^^'.'^t' 
course,  and  we  are  flung  back  upon  conjecture  and 

suppose-that  the  soft  medullary  substance  -  -h  .s  -th^^  .^lity  silence 
seat  of  thought,  of  sensation,  and  ot  will.    W  e  Knov  '^^f  y'"'  ,    L,  t  .^,.1,;^^ 

is  continued  down  the  mid.Ue  of  the  back  protected  by  a  bony   »^'^^°'  ^'t'^'^;^^^^ 
bony  duct  or  canal  it  lies  embedded  ;  and  we  know  that  Iroui  the  sides  ot  tins  Dou>  uuci, 
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o.,l  fvnm  this  medullary  substance,  proceed  an  infinite  variety  of  nerves,  the  conduits  of 
and  from  t^is  meamiary  s  ,  f  of  muscles  connected  and  dependent 

sensation  from  ^  P,^'*\f  J'^^. This  we  know  ;  and  we  know  that  by  that 
~  ;^"he"^  r^^^^^^  at  our  own  will.'are  effected  with  the  most 

LXMirecLion.  Sometimes,  however,  these  nerves  and  muscles  depart  from  the  r 
ri  m^  lLcter,  and,  instead  of  being  the  mere  instruments  of  the  will  of  the  soul 
bec^nfe  inSa  convulsive,  tumultuary,  vmdicating  to  themselves  a  sort  of  mc  ependent 
vSv  totaUy  regardless  of  the  authority  to  which  they  are  ordmardy  subject.  When 
IlSwn'into  this  state  of  irritation  and  excitement,  then-  effects  are  known  by  the 
genem  n^e  of  convulsions.  It  is  remarkable,  unlike  most  other  fine  names  they  are 
not  a  modern  adaptation.  The  ancients  had  them  to  express  the  very  same  thmg;  the 
spasmodic  and  tetanic  affections  were  k.iown  then,  and  as  much  about  them  hundreds  and 
thousands  ^years  ago  as  is  known  now.  Tetanic  convulsions  have  m  later  tmies  been 
divided  into  two  specific  branches  of  tetanus— idiopathic  and  traumatic  We  have  heard 
a  sreat  deal  of  these  two  descriptions  of  tetanus.  One  question  my  Lord  asked,  which 
was  answered  by  Dr.  Todd— it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  my  Lord  had  asked 
what  the  meaning  of  the  English  of  "idiopathic,"  viz.  self-generating  was;  the  answer 
given  to  the  question.  What  does  idiopathic  mean  ?  was  "^constitutional.  1  rue,  but  that 
means  nothing,  or,  if  anything,  it  means  "  unaccountable." 

Lord  Campbell.— Without  external  injury.  , , 

Mr.  Serjeant  5/iee.— Just  so,  my  Lord  ;  without  external  mjui-y,  but  attributable  to  no 
known  cause,  unless  in  some  few  instances,  perhaps,  where  there  is  some  mjury  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  idiopathic"  is  unquestionably  what 
I  have  stated  ;  not  that  it  follows  they  never  can  be  traced  to  a  cause,  but  that  they  con- 
stantly occur  in  which  the  cause  may  be  attributed  to  one  thing  or  to  another,  and  in  that 
case  we  say  that  it  is  idiopathic  tetanus,  because  we  cannot  with  certainly  say  it  is  trau- 
matic, that  is,  arising  from  any  external  injury. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  produced  by  my  friend,  directed 
to  show — assuming  that  the  disease  of  which  Mr.  Cook  died  was  tetanus— that  it  must  have 
been  strychnia  tetanus.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  they  begin  with — the  merest  assumption 
in  the  world.  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  saying  so,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
so  saying.  That  the  deceased  died  in  convulsions  is  beyond  all  question,  or  immediately 
after  convulsions ;  that  they  were  convulsions  that  had  occurred  exactly  or  about  the 
same  hour  on  the  previous  night,  and  something  like  those  which  had  occurred  on  the 
night  preceding,  something  which  he  described  as  madness  for  two  minutes,  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  What  pretence  is  there  for  saying  they  were  tetanus  at  all  ?  Mr.  Jones  was- 
examined,  and  I  will  read  to  you  presently  what  the  evidence  lie  gave  was.  Mr.  Jones, 
in  the  copy  of  the  depositions  delivered  to  me,  stated  that  Mr.  Cook  died  of  convulsions,, 
and  in  the  copy  of  the  depositions,  which  he  signed  and  read  over  and  corrected,  there  was 
not  a  word  of  tetanus.  My  learned  friend  interposed,  and  said,  on  looking  to  the  original 
depositions,  it  did  appear  that  he  had  mentioned  it,  and  he  said  so  because  in  the  course 
of  his  examination  he  found  a  half-written  word,  "  ietinas  "■ — he  availed  himself  of  it,  not 
unfairly,  to  suggest,  that  though  he  did  not  positively  say  it  was  tetanus,  yet  that  what  he- ■ 
observed  was  something  which  put  him  in  mind  of  tetanus.  It  bore  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  tetanic  convulsion  ;  but,  gentlemen,  it  may  do  so,  and  yet  not  be  tetanus ; 
and  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  bad  reasoning,  and  I  will  prove  it  presently.  I  put  a 
question  to  the  witness  on  the  subject.  It  is  bad  reasoning  to  say  without  positive  proof 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  tetanus,  and  it  cannot  be  traumatic  tetanus  because  it  did  not  appear 
it  had  presented  the  distinct  features  of  traumatic  tetanus,  and  therefore  it  must  be  tetanus 
by  strychnia.  That  is  the  argument.  They  assume  it  cannot  be  traumatic  tetanus, 
they  have  not  discovered  the  poison,  but  still  they  say  it  must  be  tetanus  by  poison  ! 

Let  us  see  whether  there  is  any  pretence  for  saying  anything  of  the  kind.  My 
learned  friends  may  tell  me,  if  you  venture  to  impeach  the  authority  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Taylor,  who,  though  he  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  undoubtedly  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  reading  in  his  profession,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  written  a  book,  which  I  will 
not  treat  as  a  book  not  worthy  of  being  attended  to  because  I  think  it  right  on  this 
evidence  to  attack  a  particular  part  of  it — if  j  ou  choose  to  say  his  opinion  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  suggest  some  other  theory  of  the  cause  of 
Cook's  death  which  will  explain  the  evidence  given,  and  prove  not  merely  negatively 
it  is  not  what  we  say  it  was,  but  prove  affirmatively  it  is  something  else.  I  sify  I  am 
not  called  on  to  do  any  such  thing.  The  Crown  is  the  party,  or  rather  those  out  of  whose 
1  u  c  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  i&'ken  by  the  Crown,  who  have  tiiought  proper  to  impute  the 
death  of  this  gentleman  to  the  poison  of  strychnia ;  they  have  followed  the  trail  which 
has  been  dragged  before  them  by  these  toxicologists ;  and,  relying  on  their  iudcmcnt  and 
Oascretion,  they  have  made  quite  sure  they  will  be  enabled  to  establish  the  fact  that  it 
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was  not  either  by  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus,  but  by  tetanus  of  strychnia  that  he  had 
died.  I  say  I  am  not  bound  to  suggest  any  theory  upon  the  subiecr  It  cannot 
expected  that  m  the  defence  I  should  do  so,  and,  iu^int  of  ogic!ut,not  reasonable 
y^hen  we  contradict  the  fact  which  it  is  for  them  to  Jrove,  that  our  deniarof  that  faci 
and  our  reasons  should  be  weakened  because  we  cannot  conclusively  fix  the  cause  of 
death,  or  explain  the  cause  of  death  in  any  other  way.  If  >ve  can  satisfy  you  that  in 
any  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  convulsions  this  gentleman  might  have  fallen,  and 
might  have  been  either  asphyxiated,  or  by  some  sudden  spasm  deprived  of  life  in  a  way 
ifleren  from  asphyxia,-it  is  quite  enough  for  us  to  prove  the  probability  of  that, 
unless  they  show  conclusively  that  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  which  attended  his 
death  are  irreconcilable  with  any  other  theory  than  that  of  stiychnia  poison.  Let  us  see 
what  the  symptoms  were.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  them  in  tlie  first  instance 
from  the  depositions,  because  it  is  only  fair  to  a  person  whose  judgment  I  dispute,  that 
you  should  have  placed  clearly  before  you  the  evidence  on  which  they  rely. 

(The  Court  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time). 

Gentlemen,  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  whenever  there  has  been 
a  question  of  what  a  witness  has  sa,id  on  a  previous  occasion  before  a  coroner,  my  Lord 
has  thought  it  right  to  have  the  whole  of  the  document  read.  Now  I  propose  to"  read— 
unless  I  am  corrected  by  my  Lord,  wlien,  of  course,  I  shall  immediately  submit— I  propose 
to  read,  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  inquiry,  only,  that  part  of  the  deposition  which 
describes  the  symptoms. 

Lord  Casipbell.— You  may  read  any  part  of  them,  completing  the  sense  of  the  part 
which  you  read. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  ;  and  my  object  in  so  doing 
is  this  :  I  will  read  all  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Jones,  though  in  truth,  in  my  view  of  the 
case,  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Jones  is  not  so  favourable  to  my  case  as  his  evidence  in  open 
court.  If  tliere  be  a  difference,  the  evidence  in  open  court  is  more  favourable  than  the 
deposition  ;  but  substantially  they  are  the  same.  What  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  statement  of  Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  Jones  before  the  coroner  of  the 
symptoms  they  observed  in  Cook  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights;  and  having 
done  so,  without  accepting  any  challenge  which  may  be  made  by  my  friend  to  account  for 
the  symptoms,  I  will  submit  to  your  judgment,  on  authority  which  cannot  deceive  you, 
whether  those  symptoms  are  not  more  probably  accounted  for  by  the  convulsions  which  are 
not  tetanic  at  all,  and  certainly  not  tetanic  in  its  distinct  character  of  strychnia  tetanus,  but 
to  be  classed  under  those  general  convulsions  by  which  it  constantly  pleases  Providence 
to  strike  man  down  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  course  in  his  system.  You  will  find, 
from  the  evidence  we  have  heard  in  this  case,  because  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  gentlemen  who,  altliough  called  against  the  prisoner,  are  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bilitj'  and  the  greatest  learning  in  their  professions,  you  have  heard  from  them  it  fre- 
quently happens — I  do  not  mean  so  frequently  as  otherwise,  because  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  some  trace  is  generally  found  of  the  disease  which  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  death — that  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  is  struck  down  in  a  convulsion  which 
leaves  not  a  trace  of  it  in  the  body.  This  is  what  was  meant  by  the  term  introduced  in 
ancient  times  of  dying  by  the  visitation  of  God — dying  by  a  convulsion,  the  cause  of 
which  it  pleased  God  that  man  should  not  discover.  It  might  also  please  the  Almighty  • 
that  the  cause  of  it  should  be  discoverable,  and  it  frequently  is,  and  gives  evidence  to  those 
who  examine  the  body  that  the  remote  cause  of  loss  of  life  is  some  indiscretion  on  the  part 
6f  the  deceased  person ;  but  it  constantly  happens  there  is  no  trace  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  submit  to  you  is  this,  that  the  symptoms  described  in  the 
depositions  of  Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  Jones  were  such  as  to  make  it  quite  unjustifiable  to 
resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  tetanus  of  any  kind,  much  less  of  strychnia  tetanus.  You  will 
recollect— I  will  not  repeat  it— the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  this  young  man,  and 
the  evidence  of  occasional  functional  disarrangement,  not  particularly  at  that  time,  which 
involve  grave  consequences,  to  wliich  I  liave  already  called  your  attention.  I  sub"iit  to 
vou,  on  the  authorities  on  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Cook  died  in 
general  convulsions  not  tetanic  at  all,  than  tliat  he  died  from  idiopathic,  traumatic,  or 
strj'chnia  tetanus.  .  .  , 

I  have  mentioned  all  that  I  intend  to  say  about  his  bodily  infirmities  :  let  us  now  see 
what  has  been  die  state  of  his  mind.  He  went  to  tlie  Shrewsbury  races  in  imminent 
peril  of  leaving  them  a  ruined  man.  Mr.  Stevens  lold  Palmer,  and  we  have  heard 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  that  if  anybody  had  claims  upon  him,  tliere  would  not  be  four 
thousand  shillings  to  meet  them.  "We  know,  from  the  necessity  under  whicli  he  was  to 
raise  sums  of  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  that  he  must  have  been  m  circumstauces  ot  tlie 
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utmost  embarrassment— that  it  was  impossible,  morally  speaking,  unless  some  -^vonderful 
sucwss  on  the  turf  restored  his  fortunes,  that  he  could  stand  his  ground  at  all ;  and  it  is 
this  state  of  mind,  and  with  health,  at  all  events,  not  strong,  and  a  constitution  exceedingly 
delicate,  that  he  had  been  for  a  length  of  time  cherishing  the  hope  that  Polestar,  which 
was  hardly  his,  for  it  was  mortgaged,  and  which  must  become  another  person's  if  it  tlid 
uot  win  at  Shre'wsbury — in  all  reasonable  probability  he  had  been  cherishing  the  hope  that 
Polestar  would  win,  and  that  he  by  that  winning  would  possess  himself  at  ouce  of  the 
stakes,  which  my  learned  friend  stated,  and  I  think  it  was  proved,  amounted  to  neai-)y400Z., 
besides  some  considerable  winnings  to  ibe  amount  of  tiOO^.  or  700/.  by  bets  on  the  inare — 
upwards  of  lOOOZ.  altogether.  That  has  been  mentioned  several  times.  Fancy  the  con- 
dition in  which  that  young  man  rose  from  his  bed  on  the  Tuesday  morning.  He  must 
have  known  and  felt  when  he  went  down  to  breakfast,  "  This  night  I  am  either  a  beggar, 
or  a  man  with  hopes  of  recovering  myself,  and  with  the  means,  at  least  for  the  time,  of 
keeping  up  my  appearance  of  respectability."  He  goes  to  the  races:  another  race  takes 
place  before  his  mare,  Polestar,  is  brought  to  the  goal,  lie  waits  for  it  in  a  state  of 
feverish  anxiety  and  expectation — the  hour  that  intervenes  appears  to  him  everlasting. 
At  last  the  horses  start,  and  his  mare  wins  easily  :  he  is  the  winner  of  lOOOZ.  We  may 
suppose  that  to  be  the  sum.    What  effect  has  it  upon  him  ?    Mr.  Jones  tells  us  the  efl'ect. 

,  He  is  unable  to  speak  for  three  minutes.  He  is  saved,  not  merely  in  purse  but  in 
honour  and  character — saved  before  his  relatives  and  friends.  He  will  not  be  a  disgrace 
to  them  yet,  at  all  events ;  he  may  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  become  an  honourable  and 
respectable  man.  Conceive  him  to  be  a  man  with  right  feelings — and  it  is  not  because  a 
man  falls  into  the  ways  of  promiscuous  licentiousness  that  he  is  devoid  of  all  honourable 
feeling — conceive  him  to  be  an  honourable  man,  a  man  who  loved  the  memory  of  his 
father  and  his  mother,  who  valued  the  respectability  of  his  family,  and' who  had  a  desire 
to  appear  before  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bradford,  as  an  honourable  man,  instead  of  being  known 
to  her  as  a  levanter  and  a  blackleg,  driven  from  all  honourable  society.  The  efi'ect  Of 
his  success  is  that  for  three  minutes  he  cannot  speak,  though  he  is  with  his  intimate 
friend  Mr.  Jones.  He  goes  back  to  the  inn,  though  he  has  to  some  extent  recovered 
himself,  in  a  state  of  elation,  of  which  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  one  man  said  he  was  not 
more  elated  than  other  people  when  they  have  won,  but  still,  depend  upon  it,  overjoyed, 
and  with  a  revulsion  from  the  despair  in  which  he  was,  which  must  have  convulsed, 
though  not  in  a  sense  of  imruediate  illness,  every  fibre  of  his  frame.  His  first  and  Ms 
natural  inclination  was  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  he  gives  a  champagne  dinner.  The 
evidence  is  that  he  did  not  drink  to  excess ;  that  is  the  evidence  :  but  he  had  cham- 
pagne, and  we  all  of  us  know  that  when  there  is  champagne  there  are  other  things 
besides,  and  it  very  often  happens  it  is  not  because  champagne  is  drunk  the  company 
do  not  drink  as  much  of  other  v/iues.  What  in  ordinary  parlance  is  called  a  cham- 
pagne dinner  is  a  good,  luxurious  entertainment,  in  which  there  is  no  stint  and 
not  much  self-restraint.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  was  drunk.  The  evidence  is  he 
rose  from  table  not  drunk,  and  therefore  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  and  the  evidence 
will  not  justify  me  in  saying,  he  was.  That  evening  lie  did  not  spend  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jones.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  clear  in  whose  company  he  spent  it  after  the 
dinner  was  over;  but  we  find  him  the  next  night,  Wednesday,  at  the  Unicorn,  with 
baunders  the  trainer,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  a  lady.  The  next  morning  is  cold  and  wet  H" 
went  on  the  ground,  and  was  observed  by  Herring  standing  in  the  wet,  and  remonstrated 

■  with  lor  so  doing.  He  was  taken  ill  that  night,  and  you  will  hear  Avhat  his  symptoms 
were.  1  shall  call  your  attention  to  those  under  the  third  head  of  what  I  have  to  address 
to  you.  He  sent  for  a  doctor,  who  recommends  an  emetic.  The  poor  man  seemed  to 
know  more  about  it  than  the  doctor.  He  said  he  could  do  it  with  hot  water  and  a  tooth- 
Drush.  Perhaps  he  had  often  relieved  his  stomach  in  that  way.  He  was  unwell  that  div 
and  was  ailing  till  his  death  at  Eugeley.  That  is  the  general  history,  as  far  as  the  mentai 
excitement  can  be  referred  to:  great  reason  to  apprehend  ruin  when  he  went  to  Siirews- 
bury;  immediate,  sudden,  yet  only  partial  recovery  from  his  embarrassments  at  Shrews- 
bury;  and  home  to  Rugeley  to  meet  them  again  iu  their  full  intensity,  all  die  win"  iLs 
and  twice  the  sum,  to  save  him  from  the  ruin  he  had  brought  ou^himself  'u  he 
pi-operty  he  appears  to  have  had  at  the  time  were  Polestar  and  Sirins,  and  t'hev  were 
mo  tgaged  for  debts  due  to  Pratt.  He  may  have  had  some  few  hundreds  in  money  It 
^  .^f^^'^e^efl  body  and  an  irritated  and  excited  mind  tiiat  he  is  affected  w  th  i 
sickness  at  Shrewsbury  which  clings  to  a  system  incapable  of  being  recruUed  bv  ip 

>-.«■■  1„.<1,  upo.  the  pi,,..,.    H.  „.a  ,„;ch  „  ll,ml 'oVirS'L  liUtot  mSS.  °J 
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deliberate  upon  which  was  of  a  natnrp  in  py^Uo  i.,  •  i 

hensions.    '?here  was  .either  c^Sit  nor  tn^  ^„ 

make  him  respect  himself,  or  respectable  ia  the  eyes  of'  ot  c°-s     His  re.t  J,!  i  i  " 
perfect  at  the  best,  and  after  the  gratifications  of  ?he  aniSTppetite  to  wl  ch  SleTn' 
some  instances  resort  to  alleviate  the  unhappy  recollections  oKrn  onre  u  L'  iff 
resource.    He  desired  no  society  so  much  as  the  societv  nf  I'f  "-la  no 

at  the  Talbot  Arms,  which  wns,'in  flict,  a  r:sli:r:;i%^^^^^^^^^ 
to  have  had  a  svtting-room  to  himself;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  frequented  he  cXe 
room.    He  had  a  bed-roon.  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  and  his  real  home,  where  he  often  was 
and  would  have  been  nearly  altogether  but  for  his  illness,  was  Palmer's  h^  L  over  the 
W  ^  hn7   H  h'ugeley.    He  is  taken  violemly  ill  on  Sunday  night 

We  had  nothing  but  his  own  description  of  it ;  but  what  is  that  description  ?    He  had  been 

?r  /  f  T°  '""^  ""'f^^'      ''^'^  ^'<'"  °P'^^'^  Pil's  prescribed  by  Mr 

Bamford.  Mr  Bamford  is  an  aged  man,  but  there  is  no  doubt  aVespecfable  man,  and  a 
man  who  would  be  likely  I  think  we  may  fairly  infer,  to  consider  what  the  complaint  was 
and^  prescribe  accordingly.     In  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  twelve  o'clock   he  wa<: 


awakened  from  a  dream~  in  a  state  of  affright.  HeVayVhe  was\iearlV  ma(l^"he\-an-The 
bell,  but  nobody  would  come.  '  ° 

to  becr*^  CAMPBELL.-He  thought  they  w^ould  not  hear  him;  he  thought  they  had  gone 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.~Yes,  that  is  so  ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  He  states 
he  was  mad  for  two  minutes,  and  what  did  he  ascribe  it  to  ?  Nothing  but  sudden 
alarm  by  the  noise  of  a  quarrel  in  the  street.  Doe's  that  happen  to  us,  gentlemen  ?  Does 
it  happen  to  those  of  us  who  live  regular  lives,  and  who  are  of  good  average  constitu- 
tion ?  Do  we  awaken  in  a  state  that  we  can  describe  as  madness,  and  without  any  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  paroxysm  but  a  quarrel  in  the  street  ?  It  must  have  been  a  very 
high  state  of  nervous  excitement.  It  must  have  been  something  violent  while  it  lasted 
— transient  in  its  character— but  something  that  arose  from  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  an  agitated  and  anxious  mind,  probably  hi  some  degree  weakened  by  the 
medicine  he  was  taking,  the  calomel  and  the  morphia,  to  which  he  had  shown  a  gi-eat 
reluctance,  in  which  he  placed  little  confidence,  because  Dr.  Savage  told  him  he  ought 
not  to  take  opium,  and  therefore  he  would  be  to  some  extent  coerced  by  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bamford. 

Mr.  Baron  Aldersox. — That  was  calomel. 
*  Mr.  Serjonnt  Shee. — It  was  so,  my  Lord.  So  that  he  was  coerced,  as  it  were,  into 
taking  something  he  did  not  like,  because  there  was  calomel  in  those  pills.  The  next 
day,  the  Monday,  he  was  well  the  whole  day;  not  well  in  the  sense  of  being  strong  and 
able  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  or  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  about  the  country, 
but  well  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  get  up,  after  trying  to  breakfast  in  bed,  to  talk  of 
sending  for  the  barber,  and,  I  believe,  actually  sending  for  him ;  of  seeing  his  trainer 
and  his  jockeys,  and  discuss  his  plans  for  his  next  campaign — well  to  that  extent,  but 
not  out  of  his  bed-room,  taking  no  substantial  food,  not  vomiting  much  that  day,  though 
a  little  I  think  in  the  morning,  which  is  ascribed  by  the  theory  of  the  Crown,  or  by 
those  whose  case  the  Crown  has  been  forced  by  public  opinion  or  by  public  excitement 
to  take  up,  to  Palmer's  absence  all  that  day.  We  do  not  hear  that  Cook  took  anything 
solid.  We  do  not  hear  that  he  lunched  at  one  o'clock,  and  then,  as  most  probably  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  took  his  beefsteak  and  his  leg  of  mutton,  or  his  chicken,  at 
five  or  six  o'clock.  He  had  no  insuperable  dislike  to  brandy-and-water :  he  could,  on 
an  occasion,  take  his  glass  or  two,  though  Palmer  was  not  there ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  condition,  ill  as  he  was,  to  have  any  gratification  in  food  or  di-ink  of 
any  kind ;  and  Palmer  was  in  London  all  the  time.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  he  is  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  which  Elizabeth  Mills  describes.  We 
will  take  her  description. — {The  learned  Serjeant  here  read  a  portion  of  the  deposition  of 
Elizabeth  jl/tV/s.)— That  is  the  account  of  Cook's  illness  on  Monday  night.  It  might 
have  been  a  much  less  serious  fit  than  the  one  on  the  Sunday  night.  Nothing  took  place 
•which  could  justify  any  man  in  saying  that  he  was  mad  for  a  minute— nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  let  us  be  fiiir.  Afterwards,  in  talking  of  it,  he  says,  speaking  to  Elizabeth  Mills, 
"  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  in  such  agony  as  I  was  last  night  ?  "  We  have  the  descrip- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Mills,  and  his  own  statement  afterwards;  "  I  saw  him  again  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  ever  saw  anybody  in  such  agony  as  he  was  the  pre- 
vious night."  Not  to  tie  the  young  woman  down  to  a  word,  the  fair  inference  of  the 
irhole  of  that  statement  is  that  for  some  time  during  the  whole  of  that  paroxysm  he  was 
in  pain,  and  in  great  pain,  but  that  he  never  lost  his  senses.  He  could  not  very  well  be 
in  such  a  state  as  that  which  he  desciibed  on  the  Sunday  night.    Now  let  us  have  the 
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.statement  of  Mr.  Jones,  ^ho  is,  we  must  take  it,  a  perfectly  competent  man,  and  yhose 
Evidence  musfbe  attended  to.  Mr.  Jones  was  requested  to  go  there  by  Palmer,  Pajmer 
hiviuo  writ  en  to  him  on  the  Sunday.  He  was  not  able  to  go  then  being  himself 
fndisposed  and  he  could  not  get  there  till  Tuesday.  He  went  there  on  the  Tuesday,  and 
o-ot  there  by  three  o'clock,  and  he  was  for  some  time  with  Cook  alone. 

Now  iiist  observe  the  conseqnence  of  that,  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 
Mr  Jones  was  tlie  most  intimate  friend,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  that  Cook  had 
Probablv  he  was.  He  had  a  great  regard  lor  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had  been  the  husband  ot 
his  mother,  but  he  was  not  so  intimate  with  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  was  probably  a 
gentleman  who  did  not  approve-in  fact,  he  frankly  told  us  he  disapprovec -of  the 
bourse  Cook  was  pursuing.  Probably  he  was  more  austere  to  him  during  life  than 
we  should  imagine  from  the  way  he  speaks  of  him  after  death.  His  best  fneud  seems  to 
have  been  Mr.  Jones.  No  doubt  Mr.  Jones,  though  he  was  a  respectable  man,  did  not 
take  on  himself  to  rebuke  or  reprove  Cook  for  what  he  might  think  it  not  correct 
to  do.  He  lived  in  his  house  at  Lutterworth,  and  appears  to  have  been  on  such  good 
terms  with  Cook  that  Palmer  knew  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  Cook  if  Mr.  Jones  would 
come  and  stay  and  sleep  in  the  same  bedroom,  and  so  long  as  he  required  the  attendance 
of  a  friend ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  Mr.  Jones  has  Cook  to  himself  trom 
three  to  seven  o'clock.  He  has  him  to  himself  for  some  considerable  time.  You  know 
part  of  the  suggestion  in  this  case  for  the  Crown  is  that  Cook  thought  that  Palmer 
had  played  false  with  him  at  Shrewsbury  ;  part  of  the  suggestion  in  this  case  is  that 
Cook  thought  at  Shrewsbury  Palmer  laid  a  plan  for  circumventing  him,  and  of  getting 
his  money.  Here  is  Cook  with  Mr.  Jones  two  or  three  hours  before  Palmer  comes. 
Palmer  comes  with  Mr.  Bamford  I  think  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— No ;  he  came  immediately  after  Mr.  Jones,  and  was  in  and 
out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SAe^.- However,  Mr.  Jones  had  the  opportunity,  during  the  afternoon, 
if  Cook  had  wished  it,  of  being  the  recipient  of  the  whole  confidence  of  Cook  ;  Cook  might 
have  said  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come ;  I  have  been  acting  the  fool  with 
Palmer  ;  I  suspect  him  ;  I  think  he  means  to  get  my  money." 

The  Attorney-General. — You  must  not  say  that.  You  would  not  [let  me  askihim  any 
questions  about  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—T  do  not  say  that  it  did  pass.  I  use  it  in  this  way :  it  might  have 
passed,  and  that  it  did  not  is  clear,  because  Mr.  Jones  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the 
kind  ;  he  having  been  with  Cook  during  the  whole  of  the  evening  shows  that  it  did  not 
pass,  and  that  nothing  occurred  in  the  entire  and  unbounded  confidence  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  between  Cook  and  Mr.  Jones,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Jones  ;  and  so  much  was  that  the  case  that,  at  the  consultation  which  took 
place  between  seven  and  ei^it  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  between  Mr.  Jones  and 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Bamford,  as  to  what  the  medicine  ought  to  be,  the  fit  of  the  Monday 
night  was  never  mentioned ;  it  was  not  alluded  to  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  remarkable  fact ;  it  is  remarkable  in  two  ways  ;  the 
Crown  might  say  it  is  remarkable  in  this  sense :  that  Palmer  knew  it,  and  said  not  a 
word  about  it.  But  it  seems  it  was  a  matter,  in  the  opinion  of  Cook,  so  little  serious, 
that  he  never  said  a  word  of  it  to  Mr.  Jones,  because,  if  Cook  had  thought  that 
those  words  which  he  used  to  Elizabeth  Mills  were  not  an  exaggerated  description  of 
what  had  occurred,  do  you  not  think,  when  Mr.  Jones  came  to  see  him,  and  felt  his 
pulse  and  inquired  what  his  symptoms  were,  that  Cook  would  have  said  (he  being  ia 
full  possession  of  his  senses)  "You  cannot  judge  now  from  my  appearance  how  lam 
— I  was  in  a  state  of  madness  last  night — I  was  in  the  greatest  possible  agony— I  do  not 
know  what  it  was— I  was  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  such-  a  way  that  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  die"  ?  As  he  had  Mr.  Jones  with  him,  would  he  not  have  men- 
tioned that  in  the  conversation  ?  My  inference  from  that  i»,  that  in  all  probability  this 
first  statement  of  Elizabeth  Mills  was  the  correct  statement  of  what  occurred  ;  and  if -we 
find  it  is  consistent  with  what  Mr.  Jones  says  as  to  what  occurred  the  next  night  in 
its  general  character,  it  would  be  very  nearly  the  same  on  both  nights.  "We  may 
reasonably  infer  that  anything  in  excess  of  that,  on  which  the  medical  evidence  was 
given,  has  been  the  result  of  imagiuation,  and  not  so  sti-ictly  consistent  with  the  truth 
as  the  original  statement.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Jones  says.  (The  learned  Serjeant  read 
a  portion  of  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Jones  before  the  Coroner.)  Observe  the  significance  of 
that.  I  aimer,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jones,  brings  up  two  pills,  which  it  is  supposed 
were  the  pills  that  poisoned  him— pills  containing  a  substance  which  sometimes  does  its 
woi-k  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  has  done  it  in  less,  but  never  hardly  exceeds  half 
an  hour !  and  so  we  are  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  Palmer,  Jones  being  present  and 
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Wilis  in  convmsious  evidently  and  manifestly  tetanic.  He  states  what  did  take  place 
{fho  learned  Serjeant  read  a  farther  portion  of  Mr.  Jones's  deposition.)  But  as  I  an^ 
reminded  by  one  of  my  Lords  tliatin  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Jones  the 
word  tetanus  is  used,  it  is  riglit  I  should  say  a  word  on  that,  lest  I  should  forget  it 
Ihe  word  tetanus  ■  is  not  in  the  deposition,  and  it  is  very  remarkable— it  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  things,  as  showing,  when  persons  have  got  a  theory  into  their 
heads,  horv  they  will  .fag  it,  and  stretch  it  to  its  very  utmost,  and  malce  it  fit  and 
lall  into  the  exact  place  into  which  they  wish  it  to  go.  We  have  it  in  the  evidence  of 
IJr.  laylor,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquest  he  sat  next  to  Mr.  Deane,  the  attorney's 
clerk,  and  snfTO-pstPfl  thp  nnoKtimio  ti7>i;/.Ti  w  -mo^   „  ^  •     i  -^      j  _        .  •'■ 


.  ^         „  suspici^^ 

Strychnia ;  lancy  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  all  but  made  up  his  mind  to  state  positively  oa 
his  oath  his  opinion  that  the  piUs,ron  Monday  and  Tuesday,  contained  strychnia  

The  Attorney-Gencrcd. — You  are  misled  on  a  matter  of  fact  with  regard  to  that.  I  am 
told,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will  ask  the  question,  that  Dr.  Taylor  was  not  present  when 
Mr.  Jones  was  examined.    You  say  he  suggested  the  questions. 

Mr.  Sojeant  Shee. — I  did  not  mean  to  misrepvesent  anything.    Mr,  Deane  was  there. 

The  Atto7-ney'-&enercd. — Not  on  that  occasion  at  all. 

■  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Then  the  observation  does  not  arise.  I  thought  it  might  fairly  be 
that  the  suggestion  which  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Crown  was  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Jones,  when  he  gave  that  evidence, 
had  hi  his  mind's  eye  what  he  had  seen  that  night  and  not  seen  very  correctly.  He  had 
not  light  enough  to  see  the  patient's  face.  There  was  only  one  candle,  and  he  could  not 
tell  whether  there  was  any  change  in  his  countenance  on  the  Tuesday — a  very  important 
symptom.  They  say  it  cannot  have  been  traumatic,  because  there  is  a  peculiar  expression 
in  the  face — a  fact  which  nohody  observed.  It  was  too  dark,  in  this  case  of  Cook's,  to 
take  notice,  v  Mr.  Jones  gave.his  evidence,  and  he  is  a  competent  professional  man,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  notion  of  tetanus,  or  tetanic,  tetauiform,  or  something  like 
tetanus  mus,t  have  entered  into  his  mind,  because  the  clerk  has  put  down  "  tetinus  ;"  he 
probably  had  not  heard  of  the  word  before,  and  the  probability  is,  something  like  it  was 
used.  He  said  he  did  use  it,  and  afterwards  it  was  struck  out  and  Mr.  Jones  corrected 
his  deposition,  read  it  all  over  and  signed  it,  and  left  it  with  the  word  struck  out.  There  are 
strong  symptoms  of  ^^  compression,"  that  is  one  word  struck  out ;  theu  afterwards  there  is 
the  word  "  tetinus,"  and  then  those  two  words  are  struck  out,  with  Mr.  Jones's  entire  ap- 
probation, because  otherwise  he  would  have  .corrected  it  when  he  signed  it ;  and  he  said 
he  read  it  over,  and  the  words  "  violent  convulsions"  were  substituted.  What  is  the  fair 
inference  from  that  ? — that  the  man  who  saw  Cook  in  the  paroxysm  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  saying  it  was  tetanus.  It  might  be  very  like ;  it  might  have  a  tetaniform 
appearance ;  but  it  was  not  tetanus.     ■  , 

Gentlemen,  I  will- call  your  attention  to  the  features  of  general  convtilsions.  I  cross- 
examined  several  of  the  medical  witnesses,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  true  belief  as  to  this  case,  that  the  convulsions  in  which  Cook  died  were  not 
tetanus  properly  speaking,  or  tetanic  properly  speaking;  but  that  they  were  convulsions 
of  that  strong  and  violent  character  which  are  tetaniform,  though  not  classed  under 
idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus,  but  under  the  head  of  general  convulsions. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  propose  to  read  a  description  of  general  convulsions  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Copland.  I  called  the  attention  , of  the  very  learned  gentlemen  who  were 
examined  for  the  Crown  to  what  was  laid  down  in  that  work,  which  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  authority,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  you,  to  whom  this  matter  of  fact  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted, can  form  an  opinion  whether  or  not  my  theory,  or  rather  my  belief,  that  he  died  by 
the  visitation  of  God,  in  violent  general  convulsions,  be  a  probable  oue,  unless  you 
hear  from  what  was  not  written  .for  the,  purposes  of  this  case  what  the  features^  oi 
general  convulsions  are ;  so,  if  you  pleaffe,  I  will  read  to  you  wlial  I  have  myself  copied 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Copla,ud.  i. 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  Dr.  Copland's  book  beiiig  read,  unless  he  was  called 
as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  read  it  to  one  of  the  witnesses.— This  I  may  say,  as  I  am  upon 
the  point,  that  the  only  persons  in  the  profession  wlio  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  com- 
petent or  reliable  informatioji  on  the  ^vlijcct  of  tetanus,  n,9t , traumatic,  are  physicians; 
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1  ^  „  i,,,..;^!-,,-,  nvnnprlv  so  sDeakinff— not  one  of  that  most  honourable  body  of 
i":L°"e'Se"':dd;;S^  iTeuLi  their  beds,  and  not  in  hospitals,  has  been 
cal  ed  o  speak  t^^  Dr.  Todd  ^vas  called,  and  Dr.  Todd  gave  his  evidence  in  a  way 
L  com  Lnd  the  respect  of  everybody  ;  but  Dr.  Todd  is  a  gentleman  whose  practice  does 
?ot  appear  to  hive  been  so  much  that  of  a  physician  as  that  of  a  surgeon  ;  he  is  physician 
to  thf  K^n'l  CoUege  Hospital,  and  has  held  that  office  about  twenty,  years ;  he  has 
lectuiTd  o^diseases'of  the  nervous  system  and  tetanus,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  nhvsician  in  general  practice.  .  ,i   ^    i   ^  t 

Gen  lemen  I  am  instracted  I  shall  be  able  to  show  by  eminent  men  that  what  I  ani 
about  to  read  from  Dr.  Copland's  book,  as  part  of  my  speech,  is  a  true  desci.ption  of 
convulsions  that  are  not  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  but  of  a  general  kind.     He  hist 
gives  the  definition  of  "  General  Convulsions,"  which  he  says  are  "  violent  and  mvoluntary 
contractions  of  a  part,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body,  sometimes  ^ylth  rigidity  and  tension 
(tonic  convulsions),  but  more  frequently  with  tumultuous  agitations,  consisting  ot  alter- 
uating  shocks  (clonic  convulsions),  that  come  on  suddenly,  either  in  recurring  or  in  dis- 
tinct paroxysms,  and  after  irregular  and  uncertain  intervals."  We  will  see  what  he  says 
about  it:—"  If  we  take  the  character  of  the  spasm  in  respect  of  permanency,  rigidity, 
relaxation,  and  recurrence  as  a  basis  of  arrangement  of  all  the  diseases  by  abnormal 
action  of  involuntary  muscles,  we  shall  have  every  grade,  passing  imperceptibly  trom  tlie 
most  acute  form  of  tetanus  through  cramp,  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  convulsions,  &c.,  down 
to  the  most  atonic  states  of  chorea  and  tremour.   Also,  if  we  consider  the  affections  called 
convulsions,  and  which  are  usually  irregular  in  their  forms,,  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  abnormal  contraction  of  the  muscles,  we  shall  see  it  in  some  cases  of  the 
most  violent  and  spastic  nature,  freqiiently  of  some  continuance,  the  relaxations  being  of 
brief  duration,  or  scarcely  observable,  and  in  others  nearly  or  altogether  approaching  to 
tetanic!    These  constitute  the  more  tonic  form  of  convulsions,  from  which  there  is  every 
.possible  grade,  down  to  the  atonic  or  most  clonic  observed  in  chorea  or  tremour.  The 
premonitory  signs  of  general  convulsions  are  (inter  alia)  vertigo  and  dizziness,  irritability 
■  of  temper,  flushings,  or  alternate  Hushing  and  paleness  of  the  face,  nausea,  retching,  or 
'vomiting,  or  pain  and  distension  of  the  stomach  or  left  hypochondrium,  unusual  flatulence 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.    In  many  instances  the 
general  sensibility  and  consciousness  are  but  very  slightly  impaired,  particularly  in  the 
more  simple  cases,  and  when  the  proximate  cause  is  not  seated  in  the  encephalon  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  this  part  is  affected  primarily  or  consecutively,  and  the  neck  and  face 
tumid  and  livid,  the  cerebral  functions  are  obscured,  aud  the  convulsions  attended  by 
stupor,  delirium,  &c.,  or  pass  into  or  are  followed  by  these  states.    The  paroxysm  may- 
cease  in  a  few  moments,  or  minutes,  or  continue  for  some  or  even  many  houns.  It 
generally  subsides  rapidly,  the  patient  experiencing  at  its  termination  fatigue,  headache, 
or  stupor,  but  he  is  usually  restored  in  a  short  time  to  the  same  state  as  before  the 
seizure,  which  is  liable  to  recur  in  a  person  once  affected,  but  at  uncertain  intervals. 
After  repeated  attacks  the  fit  .sometimes  becomes  periodic  (the  convulsio  recurreus  of 
authors).   The  most  common  causes  are  (inter  alia)  all  emotions  of  the  mind  which  excite 
the  nervous  power  and  determine  the  blood  to  the  head,  as  joy,  anger,  religious 
enthusiasm,  excessive  desire,  &c.,  or  those  which  greatly  depress  the  nervous  influence, 
as  well  as  diminish  and  derange  the  actions  of  the  heart,  as  fear,-terror,  anxiety,  sadiiesSj 
distressing  intelligence,  frightful  dreams,  &c.,  the  syphilitic  poison  aud  repulsion  of  gout 
or  rheumatism."  ,      >  ;  ■ 

Now  do  you  believe  that  if  Dr.  Taylor  had  read  that  before  he  went  to  the  inquest 
he  would  have  dared-  to  say  that  this  mau  died  of  strychnia  poison  ?  Is  there  one  single 
symp;om,  in  the  statement  made  in  the  depositions  of  Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  jQues, 
which  may  not  be  classed  under  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  degrees  of  convulsions  which 
Dr.  Copland  describes  ?  Now  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  a  theory,  but  the  gentlemen 
whom  I  shall  call  before  you,  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession,  not  mere 
surgeons  of  hospitals  who  never  see  anything  hardly  except  it  is  of  that  nature,  that  is. 
of  the  traumatic  kind — gentlemen,  do  not  suppose  that  I  sliould  be  capable  of  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  Sir  Benjamin  .Brodie,  or  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  called  except  in  terms 
of  the  highest  respect;  but  they  are  surgeons  of  hospitals,  and  obtain  a  certain  experi- 
ence as  to  those  misfortunes  under  whicli,  through  violence,  the  human  frame  suff  ers  • 
who  have  not  so  much  opportunity  of  ^Yitnessing  aud  of  knowing  the  symptoms  of  the 
class  of  convulsions  whicli  constantly  attack  people  in  their  own  residences  in  the  dead 
of  the  night— those  convulsions  which  heads  of  families  and  brothers  and  sisters  arc 
most  anxious  to  conceal  from  anybody  but  the  medical  man — those  convulsions,  the 
known  existence  of  which  deprives  a  young  woman  of  the  hope,  or  a  young  man  of  the 
hope  of  marriage.  J[t  is  the  men  whp  have  that  sort  of  experience— the  general  prac- 
titioners—men  who  effjby.  th^, entire,  confidence  of  numerous  families,  and  have  the 
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opportunity  of  visiting,  in  the  ^vay  of  their  profession,  the  poor  at  their  lowly  dwellings 
sufferm-  under  sudden  convulsions  when  affected  by  serious  disease    ThLe  n,i  th„' 

ZV^V  T"'        "     ""^r  Do  no't  let  me  mislead  'you  f^r  L  mo- 

ment-the  evidence  I  have  read  to  you  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evidenci  of  FlirabTth 
Mills  I  here  is  her  evidence,  differing  i„  some  material  particulars  from  the  evidenS 
given  by  her  before  the  Coroner.  As  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  evidence  does  not  so  much  differ 
though  there  may  be  softie  particulars  in  which  there  is  a  difference-and  the,^  is  o„e 
ZT^'^V.^'  'f^  3n  his  depositions,  "the  body  was  resting  on  its  head  and  its 
hee  s;  but  m  his  evidence  he  says,  "it  was  so  bent  that  if  it  had  been  turned  on  s 
back,  It  would  or  might,  have  rested  on  its  head  and  its  heels  "-that  is,  if  it  did  not  rest 
on  the  back  ;  biit  he  m  substance  says  it  did.  Mr.  Bamford  says  he  found  it  restin-  on 
Its  head,  its  back,  and  its  heels,  thereby  excluding  the  supposition  that  a  part  of  the  bodv 
was  not  supported  by  the  back.^  However,  before  I  go  to  that,  perhaps  you  Trill  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  symptoms  of  traumatic  disease.  My  belief  is  and  I 
submit  It  to  you,  and  it  is  what  I  shall  hope  you  will  confirm  by  your  verdict  that  this 
complamt  was  not  tetanus  at  all,  but  it  was,  according  to  this  description— the  description 
to  which  I  will  call  your  attention— it  may  well  have  been,  some  form  of  traumatic 
tetanus  or  idiopathic  tetanus— there  being  no  broad  general  distinction  or  certain  confine 
between  idiopathic  or  self-generating  tetanus,-  or  tetanus  not  arising  from  any  extreme 
hurt  or  any  violence  to  the  interior  part  of  the  system ;  and  many  fomis  of  convulsions 
that  IS  tetamfoi-m,  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  idiopathic  tetanus,  and  we  have  had 
numbers  of  medical  gentlemen  who  have  told  us  they  never  saw  a  case  of  idiopathic 
tetanus.  The  answer  to  that  is,  you  have  had  veiy  limited  experience.  They  are  not 
very  frequent ;  but  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  seen  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus, 
and  they  are  not  of  such  unfrequent  occurrence  by  any  means.  There  is  one  gentleman 
•who  is  here,  and  whom  I  will  call  before  you—  a  gentleman  who  attended  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  lady  at  Leeds  who  was  suflFering  under  strychnia,  who  has  himself  seen  four 
cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus ;  and  there  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  have  seen  them 
also  :  they  are  not  so  rare,  but  they  very  rarely  fall  under  the  notice  of  surgeons  of 
hospitals  ;  they  are  not  so  frequent  as  traumatic  tetanus :  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  do 
frequently  supervene  from  the  operations  of  the  surgeons  themselves;  sometimes  after 
operations,  however  skilfully  performed,  a  lockjaw  is  the  consequence.  The  persons 
to  give  you  information  on  the  subject  are  the  general  practitioners.  Dr.  Watson  is  a 
general  practitioner — let  us  see  what  he  says: — {The  learned  Serjeant  read  a  passage  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Watson) . 

Now  we  shall  see  that  none  of  those  symptoms  which  were  spoken  to  on  the  day  of 
the  inquest  by  Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  Jones  may  not  range  under  one  of  those  forms 
of  tetanus,  the  idiopathic  or  traumatic.  The  idiopathic  mingling  in  all  directions  with 
general  violent  convulsions  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  inasmuch  as  convulsions 
have  constant  tetaniform  appearances ;  and  the  meaning  I  take  it,  of  that,  is  this : — 
it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Watson  says  in  a  passage  which  I  called  to  the  attention  of  one  of  their 
witnesses- — it  is  true  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five  traumatic  tetanus  begins  with  a  seizure 
of  the  lower  jaw,  unless,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  tells  us,  it  may  begin,  as  it  did  in  two 
cases  which  he  attended,  many,  many  years  ago,  in  the  limbs.  He  told  us  so  when  he 
■was  here ;  it  began  there  before  it  attacked  the  jaw ;  but  generally  trismus  or  lockjaw  is 
the  first  symptom ;  but  there  is  a  fifth  case  in  which  it  is  not,  and  Mr.  Curling  told  us 
that  that  was  about  the  proportion — four  out  of  five  ;  so  that  even  traumatic,  or  that  kind 
of  tetanus  which  sets  in  after  a  wound,  does  not  always  begin  with  some  affection  of  the 
jaw  or  neck.  Now,  gentlemen,  having  gone  so  far,  and  having  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
you  that  the  symptoms  which  were  spoken  to  by  those  two  witnesses  on  the  despositions 
may  be  the  symptoms,  as  I  think — that  is  to  say,  as  I  am  told,  having  no  experience  of 
my  own  in  the  matter — that  these  symptoms  are  rather  referable  to  that  violent  description 
of  general  convulsions  than  to  any  form  of  tetanus,  let  us  go  to  the  question,  whether 
or  not  the  symptoms  are  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  tetanus  produced  by  strych- 
nine, because,  if  we  are  satisfied  on  a  full  inquiry  that  they  are  not  consistent  with  the 
symptoms  unquestionably  pi'oduced  by  strychnia  tetanus,  then  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Crown  entirely  fails,  and  John  Parsons  Cook  cannot  have  died  of  strychnia  poison. 

Now,  gentlemen, -whether  that  be  so  or  not  will  depend  in  a  great  degree,  as  it  strikes 
me— but  of  course  it  is  entirely  for  you— on  what  you  think  of  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth 
Mills;  but  before  I  go  to  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
■what  the  description  of  strychnia  tetanus  is,  as  given  us  by  two  very  eminent  genllenien 
who  were  called  the  other  day  for  the  Crown— Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  C-liristison ;  and  if  we 
find  on  looking  at  it  that  that  description  of  the  poison  of  strychnia  tetanus,  given  by 
them,  is  a  different  thing  from  the  picture  first  given  of  the  complaint,  of  the  paroxysms 
of  John  Parsons  Cook  by  Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  Jones,  I  think  it  ■would  be  rather  too 
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bad  on  their  mere  opinion  to  say  that  this  is  strychnia  tetanus.  Let  us  take  Dr.  Taylor  s 
description  of  strychnia  tetanus :  I  am  not  sure  whether  Dr.  Taylor  stated  he  had  ever 
seen  strychnia  tetanus  in  the  human  subject;  however,  we  must  be  just  to  Dr.  Taylor 
Dr  Taylor  has  had  an  extensive  reading  upon  the  subjects  upon  which  he  writes,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  Uiat  Dr.  Taylor  would  hastily  set  down  in  his  book  what  he  did  not 
find  established  on  high  authority;  therefore,  though  having  it  at  secondliand,  Dr. 
Taylor  knows  something  upon  the  subject.  ,    ,     ,    ^  .     -u  • 

Now  Dr  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  strychnia  poison,  has  this  under  the  head  of  strychnia, 
"  that  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed  the  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  tetanic  symptoms,  affecting  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system;  the 
body  becomes  rigid,  the  limbs  stretched  out,  and  the  jaws  so  fixed  that  considerable  difli- 
culty  is  experienced  in  introducing  anything  into  the  mouth."    On  both  the  depositions 
and  the  other  evidence  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cook  was  sitting  up  in  bed  beating  the  bed- 
clothes,  frequently  telling  the  people  about  him  to  go  for  Palmer,  asking  for  the  remedy, 
and  willing  to  take  whatever  was  given  him ;  there  was  no  considerable  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing anything  into  the  mouth,  and  the  paroxysms,  instead  of  beginning  within  from  five 
to  twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  was  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed,  did  not  begin  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards.    Dr.  Taylor  further  on  states,  "  after  several  such  attacks, 
increasing  in  severity,  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated."— That  there  were  some  of  these 
symptoms  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  will  be  some  of  them  in  every  case 
of  violent  convulsions,  yet  it  is  not  the  description  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  John 
Parsons  Cook.    Now,  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Christison  says  :  "The  symptoms  produced  by 
strychnia  are  very  uncommon  and  striking :  the  animal  begins  to  tremble,  and  is  seized 
with  stifi'ness  and  starting  of  the  limbs.    Those  symptoms  increase  till  at  length  the 
animal  is  attacked  by  general  spasms."    Is  that  the  description  of  either  of  these  parox- 
ysms ?    Who  can  say  with  any  degree  of  truth  that  it  is  ?    Just  observe  these  last  indi- 
cations of  strychnia  tetanus,  which  are  consistent  with  all  tlie  cases  stated  in  their  books. 
It  is  only  justice  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  pains  to  look  to  the  authorities  to 
which  they  refer,  to  say  that  the  statements  which  they  give  of  their  cases  are  in  the  main 
correct,  but  not  in  all  their  details.    The  books  would  be  five  times  their  size  if  they 
were ;  but  they  are  in  the  main  correct,  when  we  look  to  the  foreign  authorities  on  which 
they  are  founded :— "  Tlie  fit  is  then  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  calm,  during  which  the 
senses  are  impaired  or  are  unnaturally  acute;  but  another  paroxysm  soon  sets  in,  and 
then  another  and  another,  until  at  last  a  fit  occurs  more  violent  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  the  animal  perishes  suffocated."    I  know  exactly  what  Dr.  Christison  means 
by  this,  because  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will  state  an  experiment  which  I  saw 
myself;  it  was  an  experiment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  case,  or  to  assist  me;  and  I 
disagi'ee  with  Dr.  Taylor  that  there  can  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  sacrificing  ten  or 
twenty  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  theory  when  a  man's  life  is 
involved.    These  experiments  were  performed  by  Dr.  Letheby  while  I  was  there.    I  will 
state  them  to  you,  because  he  will  prove  it  by  and  by.    A  dog  had  some  strychnia  put 
in  his  mouth,  oue  grain,  and  then  for  about  —  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  time  exactly, 
but  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes — I  cannot  be  sure,  it  miglit  not  be  so  much — the 
dog  was  perfectly  well.    There  were  two  rabbits  on  the  table  which  were  about  also  to  be 
subjected  to  the  operation,  and  the  dog,  when  the  chain  was  sufficiently  relaxed  to  enable 
•him  to  do  so,  showed  all  the  indications  which  a  dog  naturally  does  to  get  at  the  rabbits ; 
he  was  pulling  at  his  chain,  and  was  smelling  and  pawing  and  taking  an  interest  in  the 
rabbits ;  suddenly  it  fell  down  on  its  side,  and  its  legs  were  stretched  out  in  a  most 
violent  way.    It  panted,  and  then  it  remained  for  some  time— two  or  three  minutes — 
quiet,  occasionally  a  little  jerking,  but  generally  quiet.    It  recovered  again  for  a  time, 
got  up  and  looked  at  the  rabbits,  but  was  dizzy,  seemed  afraid  to  move ;  and,  if  you 
touched  it,  shuddered  and  twitched,  to  use  Miss  Elizabeth  Mills's  description  ;  seemed 
to  be  afraid,  and  after  another  moment  down  it  went  again.    It  got  up  again,  and  down 
It  went  again,  and  at  last  it  had  a  tremendous  struggle,  and  it  died.    That  is  what  Dr. 
Christison  means  by  this  description  ;  it  would  be  true  if  the  dose  had  been, a  strong 
one.    If  the  dose  had  not  been  sufficient  to  kill  the  dog,  it  would  probably  be'  a  longer 
time— at  least,  I  suppose  so— in  producing  its  effect,  and  the  interval  between  the 
]?aroxysms,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Christison,  would  get  less  and  less,  until  at 
last  the  animal  would  recover.  If  the  dose  is  strong  enough  to  kill,  the  interval  between 
the  paroxysms  is  shorter,  till  at  last  the  violent  one  comes  which  destroys  life;  the  eyes 
are  fixed,  and  there  it  lies,  and  just  before  iis  death— and  1  thought  it  was  dead,  but  I 
was  told  immediately  before  its  death— just  before  it  dies,  the  limbs  become  as  supple 
ana  as  tree  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  limbs  of  au  animal  to  be  ;  whichever  way 
you  placed  them  after  the  animal  is  quite  dead,  if  you  place  them  in  any  form  the 
ri^/or  mortta  comes  on.  and  they  remain  in  the  position  in  which  you  place  them  '  Dr 
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Christison  says  they  assume  rigidity.  I  saw  this  operation  performed,  and  also  on  the 
two  rabbits,  and  their  symptoms  >vere  substantially  the  same,  and  th^ir  limb  in  both 
cases  were  quite  as  tlaecid  immediately  on  death.  The  animals  during  tl.e  ime  of  thi 
interva  s  between  the  paroxysms  were  exceedingly  touchy,  and  seemed  afraid  of  beil' 
touched  a  all ;  if  you  were  to  touch  them,  they  would  shrink  away.  It  was  more  so 
the  dog;  It  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  shudder- that  is  what  Dr.  Christison  mlam 

^ow,  gentlemen,  without  going  through  the  whole  of  these  details,  I  wilfstate  to  von 
my  reasons  for  saying,  on  the  authorities  and  from  my  study  of  the  boolcs  of  those  two 
gentlemen,  that  according  to  their  principles  this  cannot  have  been  strychnia  poison 
Now,  I  object  to  the  theory  of  its  being  strychnia  poison,  first,  on  this  ground,  that  no 
case  can  be  found  in  tlie  books,  in  which  the  patient  while  the  paroxysm  lasted  has  had 
so  much  command  over  the  muscles  of  animal  life  and  voluntary  motion  as  Mr  Cook  had 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights.  You  heard  that  Mr.  Cook  was  sitting  up'in  his  bed 
that  Mr.  Cook  was  beating  the  bed-clothes,  that  Mr.  Cook  was  talking  and  cryiuff  out 
for  Palmer,  and  to  have  the  remedy  given  to  him ;  that  Mr.  Cook,  so  far  from  bein- 
afraid  of  people  touching  him,  asked  to  have  his  neck  rubbed,  and  it  was  rubbed" 
There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  books  of  Dr.  Taylor,  or  in  the  books  of  Dr  Christi- 
son, or  any  other  books  of  any  medical  man  describing  the  symptoms  of  the  strychnia 
poison,  in  which  the  well-known  symptoms  the  mallensio  took  place— not  one,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  their  descri'ptioii,  and  what  I  tell  you  will  be  the  proof  Dr.  Letheby 
will  give  of  the  experiment  that  I  saw,  andof  many  others  he  has  performed.  The  animal 
has  not  the  power  to  do  it,  it  is  fixed  in"  that  way,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  of  their 
own  books ;  wherefore,  I  submit  to  you  on  that  part  of  the  case— I  will  not  weary  you 
by  reading  their  .books,  because  they  very  frankly  stated  when  I  asked  them— I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  use  a  hard  term,  because  they  think  proper  to  believe  in  their  ^theory 
and  are  desirous  of  promoting  it ;  but  I  cannot  but  think— and  I  shall  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  they  would  state  deliberately  what  they  believed  to  be  untrue — but  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  are  fagging  this  theoiy  to  death. 

I  will  go  to  the  next  point  on  the  ground  of  which  I  say  this  is  not  strychnia  poison. 
I  say  there  is  no  authentic  case  of  tetanus  by  strychnia  in  which  the  paroxysms  were 
delayed  so  long  after  ingestion  of  the  poison  as  in  this  case ;  no  authority  and  no 
authentic  report,  by  which  I  mean  no  case  recorded  in  any  work  of  authority,  even 
an  authority  less  than  the  authority  of  these  two  honourable  and  respectable  gentlemen, 
can  be  found  in  which  the  paroxysms  have  been  delayed  so  long  a  time  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  poison  as  in  this  case.  I  will  refer,  however,  to  their  own  statements, 
knowing  that  they  are  here. — (^The  learned  Serjeant  read  an  extract  from  Dr.  Ta/ilor'sbooli.) — 
There  was  one  case  to  which  his  attention  was  called,  it  was  not  a  fatal  one,  but  it 
got  better,  and  still  he  says  the  symptoms  were  those  wliicli  he  described,  and  thought 
it  was  too  late  to  get  the  poison  . out  of  the  stomach,  as  in  half  an  hour  it  had  got  into 
the  circulation:  what  can  be  more  clear?  it  is  a  broad  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
strychnia.  The  interval  which  took  place  between  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  in  Mr. 
Cook's  case,  and  the  time  when-  the  paroxysm  commenced,  was  much  too  long,  three 
times  too  long,  to  indicate  the  effect  of  poison  by  strychnia.  It  cannot  be  pretended  it 
was  a  similar  case,  if  the  symptoms  are  properly  described,  as  I  will  presently  call  your 
attention  to  them,  by  Elizabeth  Mills  in  her  statement  in  this  court.  Now,  gentlemen, 
thirdly  I  submit,  and  I  wUl  prove,  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  recovery  from  a  paroxysm 
of  strychnia  poison  has  been  so  rapid  as  in  Cook's  case  on  Monday  night,  or  in  which 
a  patient  has  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  of  repose  or  exemption  from  its  symptoms  after 
they  had  once  set  in.  It_  is  a  very  remarkable  feature,  if  it  be  true — if  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  case  iii  which  recovery  has  been  so  rapid  as  in  Mr.  Cook  s  case  on 
Monday  night,  followed  by  so  long  an  interval  of  relief  from  the  paroxysm.  In  fact,  in 
this  case  of  Mr.  Cook's,  on  the  theory  of  the  Crown,  it  would  not  have  come  on  again  if  a 
second  dose  had  not  been  given.  There  was  an  end  of  it  when  Elizabeth  Mills  left  P;dmer 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  his  friend  in  the  arm-chair.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for 
him  then,  if  he  had  been  disposed,  when  Elizabeth  Mills  had  gone  to  bed  and  had  retiretl 
to  her  room,  to  have  called  out  to  her  that  Mr.  Cook  was  in  another  fit,  and  to  have 
killed  him,  almost  without  suspicion  on  the  part  of  anybody.  Now  let  us  see  what 
Dr.  Taylor  says.— (T/iC  learned  Serjeant  read  a  passage  from  Dr.  Taylor's  booh  which  has 
before  been  referred  to.)— That  is  what  Dr.  Christison  tells  us  in  general  terms,  that  tliese 
convulsions  are  succeeded  by  intervals  of  calm,  during  which  the  senses  are  unnaturally 
and  unusually  acute ;  another  fit  then  begins,,  it  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  another 
and  another,  till  at  length  a  fit  takes  place  more  violent  than  any  before  it,  and  the 
animal  dies  suffocated.  Here,  I  submit  to  you,  is  a  distinction  between  the  case  of 
Mr.  Cook  and  that  which  these  gentlemen  state  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature— in  that 
there  is  no  recurrence.— (  T/ie  learned  Serjeant  rend  a.pjss  'i/e  from  Dr.  Chrtsttson's  booh.)— 
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Is  tliat  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook  ?  Is  it  invariable  ?  How  can  they,  n^t  finding  the  poison 
■!t  all  nnd  the  features  differing  altogether  from  the  description  in  their  own  books, 
be  willing  t  gTve  ?yidence  tending  to  conclusions  that  Mr.  Cook  died  by  strychnia  poison 
administered  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

Now  I  will  come  to  another  feature  of  the  disease,  the  post-mortem  symptoms  of  tlie 
disease  I  am  told,  and  it  certainly  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  animals  I  saw  killed,  and 
I  saw  three  animals  killed,  of  which  I  haye  spoken  to  you,  and  Dr  Letheby  was  good 
enough  to  have  dug  up  from  his  garden  a  rabbit  which  had  been  killed  by  strychnia, 
and  to  open  it  before  me,  to  examine  the  heart,  and  the  heart  was  fuU ;  the  heart  of  the 
doo-  was  quite  full,  and  the  hearts  of  the  two  rabbits  which  I  saw  killed  were  quite  full- 
as  full  as  they  could  possibly  be.  Now  I  am  told,  but  it  is  a  matter  for  you  by 
the  o-entlemen  whom  I  will  call,  who  have  not  been  afraid  of  dogs,  and  who  have 
found  means  of  giving  them  the  poison  without  losing  any  portion  of  their  hngers,  and 
who  have  also  treated  rabbits  and  I  believe  some  other  animals  in  the  same  way— cats 
and  foxes,  and  many  kinds  of  animals- 1  am  told  that  the  result  of  an  enonnous  pro- 
portion of  such  examinations  has  been,  and,  if  properly  conducted,  of  all  of  them,  that 
the  heart  is  full  on  the  right  side  invariably.  I  am  told  if  they  do  the  thing  clumsily 
they  may  get  an  empty  heart— that  is,  if  they  open  the  head  first  and  cut  through  some 
of  the  large  arteries  of  the  head  or  the  throat,  the  head,  in  the  act  of  the  operation, 
lying  back,  the  blood  from  the  heart  will  escape,  and,  by  its  mere  gravitation,  will  rush 
towards  the  vessels  of  the  head.  That  has  been  one  of  the  things  they  did  not  go  into. 
If  they  had  killed  more  rabbits  they  would  have  known  more  about  it ;  and  not  having 
chosen  to  extend  their  experience — I  am  not  now  alluding  to  Dr.  Christison,  because 
he  tried  a  wild  boar,  and  that  is  as  much  as  any  man  can  be  expected  to  do— but  not 
wishing  to  extend  their  experience  of  domestic  animals,  they  have  not  had  the  same 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  as  operators  more  ruthless,  if  you  please,  but  greater 
lovers  of  science,  and  more  anxious  to  make  the  inferior  animals,  at  some  little  un- 
pleasantness to  themselves,  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  man  and  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  science ;  and,  I  will  say,  for  no  cruel  objeots,  but  worthy  objects,  and  no 
better  proof  can  be  given  that ,  they  were  good  than  this  case,  where  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  save  human  life.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  the  heart  of  the 
animal  which  was  killed  by  strychnia  poison  is  invariably  full,  and  it  stands  to  reason  it 
would  be  so  ;  if  you  lull  an  animal,  and  I  hope,  if  you  have  a  doubt  about  it,  that  some 
morning  before  the  Court  sits  you  will  desire  that  a  reasonable  number  of  animals  shall 
le  brought  into  one  of  the  yards  of  this  building,  and  that  you  see  them  die  by  strychnia, 
and  form  an  opinion  for  yourselves. 

Lord  Campbell. — That  cannot  be. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Now  I  have  discussed  what  may  be  said  for  this  pui'pose  to  be 
the  theory  of  the  matter,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  the  strong  point  which  will  be  made  for 
the  Crown  on  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills.  '  I  am,  on  all  occasions,  most  reluctant  to 
attack  a  witness  examined  on  his  or  her  oath,  and  particularly  if  she  be  in  a  humble 
condition.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  impute  perjuiy  to  such  a  person,  and  I  think  a  man 
who  has  been  so  long  in  the  profession  as  I  have  been  would,  in  most  cases,  be  at  his 
wit's  end  when  he  rushes  at  once  to  an  assumption  that  a  person  whose  statement,  after 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  materially  vai-ied  in  the  description  of  symptoms  which 
medical  witnesses  have  seen,  that  therefore  the  witness  has  necessarily,  deliberately  per- 
jured herself.  The  fact  is,  we  know  perfectly  well,  if  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  takes 
place  between  the  time  when  the  first  story  was  told  and  the  telling  of  the  second  stoiy, 
and  the  intelligent  persons  who  are  anxious,  for  the  purpose  probably  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  but  with  a  strong  moral  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  party  charged,  that  such 
persons  will  go  and  talk  to  witnesses,  and  ask  them,  "  Now  you  have  seen  so  and  so,  was 
there  anything  of  this  kind?"  using  expressions  which  they  know  to  have  been  used  in 
a  case  of  poison  of  the  same  kind'  which  they  suspect  in  the  peculiar  case  under  investi- 
gation. It  may  be  that  she  adopts  the  various  suggestions  that  they  make,  and  she 
persuades  herself  she  may  tell  it  in  court.  That  is  either  wicked  perjuiy,  or  it  is  a 
deplorable  weakness  of  mind  and  of  memory,  and  a  total  absence  of  persistence  in  a 
Strongly -formed  opinion,  which  renders  a  person's  evidence  of  the  least  possible  real 
■value,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  fearful  and  most  mischievous  effect  to  the  party 
accused.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  what  occurs  to  me  to  be  the  right  opinion  to  be  formed 
of  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills.  I  submit  to  you  in  this  case  of  life  and  death,  or  in 
any  one  case  involving  any  question  of  real  importance  to  liberty  or  to  property,  that 
young  woman's  evidence  cannot  and  would  not  be  regarded  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  justice,  when  on  material  points  she  has  stated  two  different  stories.  A  jury  can  really 
ha,rdly  lielieve  them,  and  in  criminal  cases  the  learned  Judges  are,  without  altogether 
rejecting  the  evidence  and  withholding  it  from  the  juiy,  iu  the  habit  of  pointing  out 
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to  the  jury  the  discrepancies  betweeen  the  statements  given  at  different  times,  and  sayin/f 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  the  testimony 
in  the  last  instance,  if  it  differ  from,  and  probably  is  more  strongly  adverse  to,  the  party 
accused  than  the  statements  made  Avhen  the  impression  was  fresh  in  the  witness's  mind 
It  cannot  be  said  in  this  case  that  Elizabeth  Mills  was  not  fully  and  fairly  examined.  I 
submit  to  you,  with  great  deference  to  the  Attorney-General,  that  he  really  made  a  false 
point,  and  1  think  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  Crown  that  point  was  made,  in  attacking  the 
coroner,  Mr.  Ward. 

Now,  gentlemen,  just  place  yourselves  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Coroner 
Ward}  and,  to  enable  you  the  better  so  to  do,  just  recollect  what  has  passed  in  the  course 
of  this  very  trial.    How  many  questions  have  been  put  by  my  learned  friends,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  say  how  many  by  myself,  how  many  by  us  all  have  been  put,  on  account  of 
-which  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  opposing  counsel  to  interpose,  and  to  ask  the 
learned  Judges  whether  the  question  is  a  proper  one  or  not.    The  truth  is,  our  niles  are 
strict,  but  they  are  found  most  beneficial,  and  they  exclude  fi'om  the  minds  of  the  juiy 
that  sort  of  loose  and  general  information  which  is  the  mere  result,  particularly  in 
countiy  towns,  of  pothouse  talk  and  market  gossip,  instead  of  being  evidence  of  actual 
facts,  seen  by  the  eyes  and  deposed  to  on  the  oath  of  the  witnesses.    Just  look  at  the 
position  of  Mr.  Coroner  Ward,  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  in  a  large  room  just  under  the  bed- 
room in  which  poor  Cook  died ;  a  crowd  of  excited  villagers  and  people  in  the  room,  all 
full  of  suspicions  incited  by  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance 
Office  and  Inspectors  Field  and  Simpson,  and  all  impressed  with  the  idea  that  whatever 
the  doctor  that  has  come  from  London,  that  whatever  Dr.  Alfred  Swayne  Taj  lor  says 
must  be  true  ;  if  he  says  it  is  poison,  poison  it  is.   The  whole  town  is  in  a  sort  of  uproar 
of  alarm  and  excitement.    Jui-ymen  (who,  like  you,  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  frequently  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  conti-ol  of  the  learned 
Judges)  think  that  any  question  that  occurs  to  them  is  to  be  put.    "  Did  you  not  hear  so 
and  so  ?    Did  not  somebody  tell  you  that  somebody  had  said  such  and  such  thing?"  I 
mention  that  just  to  show  the  difference  between  the  mode  in  which  we  proceed,  and  the 
course  adopted  in  other  countries.    There  was  a  celebrated  trial,  which  took  place  many 
years  ago,  in  which  I  remember  I  took  a  great  interest,  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of 
King  Charles  the  Tenth.    Upon  that  occasion  a  witness  was  called  to  prove  that  he  had 
read  all  the  pamphlets  which  had  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  he  came  to  state 
■what  the  result  of  those  pamphlets  was  in  his  mind.   It  is  true  that  was  at  a  revolutionary 
time,  but  it  shows  to  what  an^  extent  the  introduction  of  a  loose  system  of  questioning 
■would  lead.    I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  wished  to  put  any  questions  which 
would  not  be  right  questions  to  put,  but  it  would  be  so  fashioned  by  tlie  coroner  as  to 
assume  the  legal  and  regular  form,  though  perh'aps  it  was  not  the  exact  question  or  in 
the  exact  words  which  were  originally  used.    He  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who 
holds  a  high  reputation  as  a  conveyancer,  but  we  know  how  veiy  little  these  gentlemen 
pay  attention  to  the  mode  of  examining  witnesses.    The  poor  coroner,  who  I  under- 
stand is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  most  respectable  man, — 
The  Attorney-General. — You  must  not  say  that, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  am  aware  you  have  said  the  contrary.  It  comes  to  nothing 
either  way.  We  had  him  attacked ;  and,  not  knowing  him  myself,  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  speak  as  to  his  respectability  personally.  But,  you  know,  it  is  odd  if  coroners  are  not 
on  the  whole  respectable.  They  are  not  appointed  at  i-andom ;  they  are  generally  profes- 
sional men,  frequently  lawyers— m  fact,  generally  lawyers ;  and,  froni  my  instructions,  1 
understood  he  was  a  person  competent  to  conduct  such  an  mqiury  as  this ;  but  Dr.  t  ay  lor 
Tvas  asked  by  the  Attorney-General,  "  Why  did  you  not  say  so  and  so  to  the  coroner.-' 
and  the  answer  was,  he  did  not  put  questions  which  enabled  him  to  form  an  opinion ; 
but  I  think  it  arose  rather  from  a  want  of  Imowledge  than  intention  Of  course  it  wouia 
not  be  likely  that  the  coroner  could  know  the  questions  that  would  be  important  tor  Ur 
Taylor  to  have  put;  but  when  they  were  suggested,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  riia  not 


under  the  rebuke  of  the  learned  J uUges,  ana  toia  w  reniemuL-i      .  j^- 
or  you  ought  to  know  better,  than  to  be  putting  questions  not  P^P^-lflX;  ^^^^^ 
not  the  words  exactly,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  them  They  '^"'^^Ijl'*'" 
for  certain  discrepancies  in  her  evidence  before  the  '^'''''^'''■■'^fS.^J^  iVf  U^^ 
say,  makes  her  evidence  such  that  you  cannot  rely  upon  her  «f '"^"J-  .f^,  ""^^^^^^ 
sible  you  should.    Now,  observe  that  since  the  first  tune  that  she  gaAC  her  ^"^^^ 
has  had  the  means  of  knowing  what  tlie  case  of  the  Crown  is    She  ha  ^'"J  f'^  '"^^^^  J 
knowing-I  do  not  mean  to  say  she  has  been  tutored  by  the  Crown-it  would  be  a  gross 
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iniustice  to  sav  so :  and  I  know  if  my  learned  friend  thought  that  had  been  done,  he  would 
not  have  called  her— or  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  act  for  the  Crown ;  but  since  she 
was  examined  at  Eugeley,  she  has  had  the  means  of  knowing,  by  interviews  she  has 
had  with  different  people,  that  the  case  of  the  Grown  is,  that  Palmer,  having  first  pre- 
pared the  body  of  Cook  for  deadly  poison  by  the  poison  of  antimony,  afterwards  de- 
spatched him  with  tlie  deadly  poison  of  strychnia.  She  has  learned  that  their  case  js, 
that  there  was  an  administration  of  something  which  did  eventually  kill  him,  that  is, 
antimony  but  which  had  the  effect  of  producing  retching,  and  nausea,  and  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  attributed,  accordmg  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Crown,  to  the  deli- 
berate, persevering  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  reduce  him  bit  by  bit— making 
him  reject  everything  off  his  stomach,  so  that  when  once  the  ingestion  of  the  poison 
occurred  he  was  certainly  dead ;  that  is  the  case.  In  her  first  evidence  before  the  coroner 
she  was  asked  whether  she  had  tasted  the  broth-  and  she  said  that  she  had  tasted  the 
broth,  and  thought  it  very  good ;  she  did  not  say  a  single  word  about  any  ill  effects  that 
broth  had  produced  upon  her— not  a  single  word.  She  has  since  learned  it  is  part  of  the 
case  for  the  Crown,  or  of  those  out  of  whose  hands  the  Crown  has  taken  this  prosecution 
—in  fact,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor— that  all  this  retching  and  vomiting  was  the  result  of 
a  constant  dosing  with  antimonial  poison,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  an  utter  inability  to 
resist  Uie  fatal  dose  of  strychnia  which  it  was  intended  to  give  him.  Accordingly,  when 
she  is  examined  here,  fitting  her  evidence  to  the  case,  and  probably  after  having  been 
asked  many  times  whether  she  had  not  been  sick  on  some  Sunday  or  another,  she  has 
persuaded  herself,  if  she  has  not  been  persuaded — I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  word  suborned 
— fliat  her  sickness  on  some  Sunday  afternoon  took  place  on  tlie  Sunday  afternoon  that 
broth  was  sent,  and  was  caused  by  her  having  taken  two  spoonfuls  of  it.  She  did  not 
say  so  in  the  first  instance  before  the  coroner,  but  that  "  she  tasted  it,  and  it  was  very 
good."  I  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  it  is  not  to  the  last  decree  improbable 
that  a  man  like  Palmer — a  shrewd,  intelligent,  clever  man— would  expose  himself  to 
such  a  chance  of  detection  as  the  sending  of  poisoned  broth  made  at  the  Albion  to  the 
Talbot  Arms,  at  tl;ie  imminent  risk  of  its  finding  its  way  to  the  kitchen,  where,  sure  as  fate, 
the  cook  would  ta^te  it.  Can  you  conceive  a  cook  not  tasting  broth  made  by  another  cook, 
and  sent  over  as  particularly  good  ?  I  submit  to  you  it  was  snch  a  risk  as  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  by  any  possibility  run.  A  cook  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  taster  ;  she 
tastes  everything ;  she  does  not  know,  of  course,  if  it  be  her  own  maldng,  whether  it  is 
good  until  she  tastes  it ;  she  gets  the  habit  of  tasting :  and  as  sure  as  Palmer  sent  the 
broth  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  and  any  part  of  it  reached  the  kitchen,  so  sure,  if  it  contained 
antimony,  would  the  cook  be  ill.  Is  it  credible  ?  I  submit  to  you,  it  is  not  credible ;  and 
"when  you  find  she  did  not  say  a  word  about  it  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  that  an  ample 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  her. so  to  do  in  the  way  I  have  described,  I  submit  you  cannot 
rely  upon  her  evidence  here,  as  it  differs  with  her  evidence  before  the  coroner.  Again, 
she  said  that  on  the  Saturday  Cook  had  coffee  for  breakfast  about  eight  o'clock!  "  He  ate 
nothing,  but  he  vomited  dii-ectly  he  had  swallowed  it.  Up  to  the  time  I  had  given  him 
the  coffee  I  had  not  seen  Palmer."  When  she  gave  that  evidence  she  was  not  aware  it 
was  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Crown  that  the  traces  of  antimony  (which  Dr.  Taylor  says 
miyht  have  killed  him)  were  to  be  made  to  fit  into  the  theory  of  the  sti^chnia  poison — 
that  it  was  a  graduarj^paration,  by  vomiting,  for  strychnia.  That  chart  of  the  country 
over  which  she  was  to  |^el  had  not  been  laid  before  her.  She  did  not  then  know  what 
at  the  time  she  came  here^she  did  know — that  it  was  part  of  the  case  for  the  Crown. 

The  Attorney-General  opened  the  case  in  that  way  distinctly,  that  that  was  tlie  theory 
for  the  Crown;  "  that  Palmer  had  ordered  some  coffee  for  Cook  on  the  Saturday  morning  • 
it  was  brought  up  by  the  chambermaid,  Elizabeth  Mills,  and  given  to  Cook  by  Palmer' 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  tampering  with  it  before  giving  it  to  Cook."  That  was  the 
statement  which  the  Attorney-General  was  instructed  to  make.  There  is  all  the  difference 
between  her  first  statement,  that  up  to  the  time  she  had  given  the  coffee  to  Cook  she  had 
not  seen  Palmer,  and  the  statement  that  she  gave  the  coffee  to  Palmer  for  Cook,  and 
that  Palmer  had  an  opportunity  of  tampering  with  it.  The  young  woman  would  not  go 
so  far  as  that,  but  she  went  to  this  extent:  "Palmer  came  over  at  8  o'clock— ordered  a 
cup  of  coffee  for  Cook— I  gave  it  to  Cook— I  believe  Palmer  was  in  the  bed-room— I  put 
It  into  Mr.  Cook's  hands  but  I  did  not  see  him  drink  it- 1  observed  afterwards  the  coffee 
had  been  vomited. '  The  statement  thus  made  by  her  before  you  was  not  so  strono-  as 
that  of  the  Attorney-General,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
the  statement  she  made  before  the  Coroner,  because  according  to  her  story  then  Palmer 
b^ld  !Juln\°PP?i;*""'lJ  of  dealing  with  it-she  "did  not  see  Palmer  up  to  the  time  she 
5iat  pZi'"V V    '"f  t  ^''^''^'^^"t  which  she  made  here  you  might  suppose 

l  \\wr  '■  %"m'''°''?'i'"'S^\'*^^°S°'*'^<'  ^"ff'-^^  fr"™  Cook-but  that  is  in  the 
last  degree  improbable-and  have  done  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  it;  for  she  says 
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Z"!""!'  ^."™^  T'"  S  o'^'lof  =1"^  o'-deved  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  that  .vlien  it  vas  made 
she  took  the  coffee  up  luto  the  bed-voom  and  gave  it  into  Cook's  hands  rshe  beS 
ni'l'V'f/^'"''^'^"'/  '?.'^'^.""'  see  him  drink  it,  and  afterwards  slie  observed  the 
coffee  had  been  vomited."  These  two  statements,  the  one  before  the  Coroner  a^id  e 
other  before  you,  are  essentially  different,  and  the  difference  between  tliem  consists  in 
tins  :  that  the  last  one  supports  the  theory«now  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  while  the 
first  one  is  totally  inconsistent  with  it.  Can  you  rely  on  a  womau  who  has  altered  her 
testimony  to  such  an  extent?  But  that  is  not  all ;  the  case  for  the  Crown  is,  that  Cook 
vas  reliictaut  to  take  the  pills  which  were  given  to  him,  and  that  he  expressed  a  reluctance 
which  1  aimer  of  his  own  head  overruled,  and  that  Palmer  knew  that  Cook  was  an^ry 
with  him,  or  at  all  events  displeased  with  him,  for  forcing  him  to  take  the  pills.  In  the 
first  statement  of  Elizabeth  Mills  liefore  the  Corouer  she  said  Cook  said  it  was  "  the  pills 
that.made  him  ill,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  pills  about  half-past  10."  When  she  came 
here  she  swore  that  Cook  said  "  the  pills  whicli  Palmer  gave  him  at  half-past  10  made  him 
thereby,  you  see,  fixing  the  fact  that  Palmer  gave  him  the  pills,  and  fixing  the  time 
at  -which  Palmer  gave  them  to  him,  she  having  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  the 
later  the  pills  -were  given  the  more  favourable  it  would  be  to  the  suspicion  that  death 
liad  been  occasioned  by  this  poison.  Before  the  Coroner  she  did  not  say  that  Palmer  was 
m  Cook's  bedroom  between  9  and  10  o'clock  on  the  Monday  night,  but  she  did  when  she 
-was  here.  You  -svlll  see  tliat  makes  him  more  about  the  bedside  of  Cook,  having  more 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  pills.  By  these  variances  from  her  first  statement  she 
shows  the  animus  which  now,  for  some  reason  or  other,  actuates  her.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  the  result  of  the  persuasion  that  Palmer  was  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Cook,  as  Dr. 
Alfred  Swayne  Taylor  swore  he  is,  and  of  her  horror  of  so  great  a  crime ;  that  gives  it 
the  just  charitable  construction  ;  still,  I  say,  she  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  But  how  very 
easily  persons  in  that  condition  of  life,  not  intending  it  probably  in  the  first  instance,  make 
a  mistake,  and  how  well  we  know  it  to  be  the  misfortune,  or  probably  the  punishment,  of 
all  falsehood,  when  once  told  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  retract  it !  Once  tell  a  lie  and  you 
cannot,  without  great  humiliation  and  loss  of  character,  draw  back  ;  once  commit  your- 
self to  falsehood  and  you  are  false  for  ever,  or  dishonoured.  When  a  young  woman  has 
been  induced  to  vary  her  statement  in  a  material  particular,  knowing  she  is  wanted  for 
an  important  object,  the  pursuit  of  strongly  suspected  guilt  with  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  law,  and  that  scientific  persons  believed  the  prisoner  to  be  guilty  and  were  anxious  to 
bring  his  guilt  home  to  him,  she  may  have  feared  to  incur  their  displeasure,  and  having 
once  told  a  falsehood  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  set  herself  right.  I  have  mentioned 
the  particulars  in  which  her  statements  vary,  but  these  are  nothing  to  the  important  par- 
ticulars to  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention.  I  impeach  her  testimony  on  the  ground 
that  she  adopted  here  a  manner  and  a  gesticulation  in  describing  the  symptoms  under 
which  Cook  laboured  which,  if  true,  would  have  exhibited  itself  at  the  inquest,  and 
would  have  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Taylor.  The  contortions  into  which 
she  put  her  hands,  and  her  neck,  and  her  mouth,  before  you,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Dr.  Taylor.  If  anything  like  it  took  place  there  it  would 
have  been  observed  by  him,  and  questions  would  have  been  put  to  reduce,  so  to  speak, 
those  gesticulations  into  verbal  expressions,  that  they  might  be  recorded  in  the  deposi- 
tions. But  that  is  not  all.  I  am  told,  and  you  will  have  an  oofortunity  of  hearing  it 
from  Mr.  Nunneley,  Dr.  Letheby,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  other  emiMnt  medical  luen,  that 
the  description  of  the  symptoms  which  she  described  to  you  is  inconsistent  with  any 
known  disease — that  they  were  grouped  by  her  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  strychnia  tetanus. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  part  of  the  evidence.  You  are  aware  that  in  the 
months  of  February  (the  last  week  of  February)  and  March,  a  very  frightful  case  of 
strychnia  occurred  at  Leeds.  It  was  a  case  in  which  a  person,  having  constant  access  to 
the  bedside  of  the  patient,  was  supposed  to  have  administered  repeated  small  doses  of 
strychnia  so  as  not  at  once  to  strike  her  down,  but  gradually  to  destroy  her ;  and  that 
after  having  kept  her  in  a  state  of  irritation  for  a  lengthened  period,  at  last  consummated 
the  work  and  killed  her.  That  was  the  case.  It  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers.  The 
nurse  who  attended  the  patient  and  the  medical  gentlemen  spoke  of  symptoms  which 
she  exhibited  from  the  24th  or  2.5lh  of  February  to  the  1st  of  March,  and  tliey  described 
it  in  this  way:— She  had  "prickings"  and  "  t-ivitchings  "  in  the  legs,  coming  on  without 
any  violent  paroxysms  or  spasms,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  thought  even  of  being  touched 
by  anybody  in  the  intei-vals  of  the  spasms  which  occurred  from  time  to  time.  iNow  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  before  you  of  Elizabeth  Mills,  bhe  says,  He 
said,  '/  cannot  lie  clovn ;'  his  body  and  neck  were  moving  and  jerking;  he  would 
throw  himself  up,  jumping  and  jerking  all  over  his  body  all  the  time;  he  asked  me  to 
rub  his  hands;  I  noticed  him  to  't-\vitch'  while  1  was  rubbing  his  hands.  i^Jnc 
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learned  Soncont  read  a  portion  of  the  evidence.)  Now  I  submit  to  you  that  some  of  those 
'vmSsS  m  the  twitching,  are  very  remarkable;  and  .t  may  well  have  been 

1  is  «:se^comiug  before  the  public  and  exciting  no  little  degree  of  attention,  although 
not  to  L  same  extent  as  these  Rugeley  cases,  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  ot 
Sin-  to  see  her  and  conversing  with  her  may  have  been  asking  hei;  questions  about  this 
fase"  of  which  she  admitted  she  had  heard,  "  Did  you  observe  m  Cook  any  such  sym- 
ptoms as  these?"  her  attention  being  called  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  her  to 
alter  the  statement  made  by  her  at  the  inquest.  You  cannot  indeed  account,  as  I  submit 
tovou  for  so  remarkable  a  difference  between  the  first  and  second  statements,  without 
surmosin-  something  of  that  kind.  Now,  is  it  improbable  that  that  did  take  place  ?  Froni_ 
the  time °she  left  the  Talbot  Arms  till  she  came  here,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  person  ot 
very  remarkable  importance.  She  went  to  Dolly's,  and  Mr.  Stevens  visited  her  six  or 
seven  times.  Why  did  he  visit  her  ?  What  for  ?  Mr.  Stevens  is  unquestionably— and 
if  under  proper  self-restraint,  no  one  can  blame  him  for  it— very  indignant  at  what  he 
fears  to  have  been  the  foul  play  of  Palmer  with  Cook.  He  is  not  m  the  same  condition 
of  life  as  Elizabeth  Mills.  Why  should  he  have  gone  to  visit  her  six  or  seven  times,  con- 
versing with  her  in  a  private  room  ?  She  says,  "  He  only  came  to  see  whether  1  liked  the 
place ;  he  called  to  inquire  after  my  health."  Gardiner  also,  his  attorney,  saw  her  once,  but 
only  asked  her  how  she  was,  and  they,  talked  about  other  things.  She  said  she  gave  the 
last  authentic  account  of  her  evidence  to  a  man  she  did  not  know— whom  she  had  never 
seen  before ;  and  when  I  found  out,  after  much  questioning,  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  with 
him,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  told  me  so,  her  answer  was,  "  Be&use  you  never 
asked  me."  That  raised  a  laugh,  and  she  enjoyed  her  triumph.  All  this  looks  like 
having  been  tutored.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  done  with  a  deliberate  intention  of  making 
her  say  what  was  false,  but  it  was  done  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  trying  if  they 
could  not  stimulate  her  memory  to  recollect  a  new  version  of  the  facts.  They  had  a 
right  to  go  there  and  take  her  evidence,  but  that  was  all.  Instead  of  that,  Mr.  Hatton, 
the  police  otiicer,  had  been  there  a  few  times  ;  several  other  persons  whose  names  were 
not  mentioned  had  been  there,  but  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  there  a  number  of  times.  I 
submit  to  you  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  that  you  cannot  rely  on  what  she  has 
been  stating.  Y^ou  will  remember  also  certain  questions  which  I  put  to  her,  and  which 
were  not  answered  quite  as  they  should  have  been.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  weight  given  to  the  evidence  of  a  woman  of  good  character  and  a  woman  of  another 
kind ;  and  it  is  right  to  ascertain  -nihat  the  mode  of  life  of  a  witness  is.  I  do  not  very 
much  blame  a  person  who  sees  the  drift  of  such  questions  for  being  on  her  guard ;  but 
when  she  told  me  that  since  she  left  the  Talbot  Arms  she  had  been  staying  with  friends, 
and  I  asked  her  who  they  were,  she  told  me,  "  Friends  are  friends ;"  and  was  very  re- 
luctant to  tell  me  anything  about  them.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  cannot,  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  rely  on  the  evidence  of  the  young  "woman ;  and  you  will  learn 
that  the  confusion  and  the  variety  of  the  symptoms  she  has  pu^t  together,  taking  them 
partly  from  her  depositions  and  partly  from  this  hew  Version,  have  made  the  case  which 
she  described  not  only  not  a  case  of  tetanus,  but  not  of  any  knojvn  disease. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  evidence,  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
on  minor  features  in  it,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  your  at- 
tention. I  want  to  show  you  how  various  in  minor  matters  may  be  the  testimony  of 
persons  who  do  not  mean  to  state  what  is  false.  She  stated  that  Mr.  Palmer  was 
sent  for,  and  said  on  coming  into  the  room,  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever  dressed  so  fast  in 
my  life;"  and  this  it  was  suggested  showed  he  had  never  been  to  bed,  but  was  waiting 
up  for  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysms.  Now,  Elizabeth  Mills,  on  her  cross- 
examination,  after  a  deal  of  pressing  on  my  part,  said  he  came  in  a  plaid  dressing- 
gown,  and  she  could  not  recollect  anything  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  day-shirt 
about  his  neck,  or  any  appearance  of  his  having  remained  out  of  bed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  young  woman,  Lavinia  Barnes,  who  says  that  she  is  positive 
that  he  came  dressed  in  a  blfick  coat.  They  get  talking  about  it,  and  they  fancy 
after  a  time  that  what  they  have  said  themselves,  or  what  other  people  have  said  is 
the  truth ;  the  real  origiual  im?ge  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  gets  confused,  perhaps 
altogether  obliterated,  and  they  come  at  last  to  tell  you  a  story  very  different  from 
the  thing  they  originally  saw.  I  will  merely  add  that  Miss  Mills  was  examined  three 
times  before  the  coroner,  and  if  there  was  anything  incorrect  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  himself,  the  Crown  ought  to  have  had  liim  here  to  explain  it.  And  on 
an  occasion  of  this  sort  it  is  right,  1  think,  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself.  They  could  have  called  him,  and  examined  and  cross-examined 
him,  just  as  if  he  had  been  an  adverse  witness  ;  but  to  disparage  the  manner  in 
7  fl°  M-Vf  '^^^'"-'^  discharged  by  the  evidence  of  a  person  like  Eliza- 

beth Mills,  is  a  course  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  not  to  have  been  pursued.  Now, 
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on  this  part  of  the  case,  1  have  tliis  observatiou  to  make-  tlie  iHness  of  ihn  t;.,n,io 
mght  appears  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  oecurrence     H  ^ZTl^l^^^onZ 
of  the  examination  as  a  fact  spoken  to  by  himself,  and  it  M-ill  be  for  V<^^  to  uTe 
after  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  whether  the  periodic  tv^of 
In;:   nt'pnT'.T^  militate  against  the  theory  of  death  by  strychnia  Son  'ke 
lirtL  L  r    '^^'''f^'"^  t'"-'^^  nights  running,  exactly  at  the  same  ti  ine,  o^  if  not 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  very  nearly.    I  find  that  is  a  symptom  of  vciV  frequen 
occurrence,  that  about  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  or  of  the  week,  or  of  the  month^  and 

Salf of^Mr'  Co'ok's''"*     '       *°  "^'"^  '^"^^ 

.ic.P?  "-ll  KY^  "  ^^^^  ""f"'  q'^estion  whether  the  symptoms  were  such  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  strychnia  poison,  and  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  death 
from  other  and  natural  causes,  1  have  only  now  further  to  state  what  1  intend  to 

l'l?J^'-,n  11  g°  trough  in  detail  what  will  be  better  stated  by  the  gentlemen 
who  will  hp  (lallfd  !  hut  T  slmll  f  ill  n  numKa,.  ,.„.  i.i  i  1     .  •  •'         °  : 


~   but  violent  convulsions,  me 

result  of  the  weak  habit  of  his  body,  which  had  been  increased  by  his  mode  of  life 
by  at  least  a  sufficient  amount  of  disease  td  render  violent  mineral  poisons  in  his 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  he  consulted,  necessary  medicines,  which  would 
lead  to  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a  state  of  thino-s  which 
according  to  Dr.  Savage,  would  have  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  if  he  had  not 
had  influence  enough  to  stay  it,  by  inducing  Cook  to  abandon  the  course  of  physic 
which  he  had  been  taking.  Through  the  whole  course  of  that  time  his  constitution 
would  be  affected.  1  will  show  you  that  such  fits  have  frequently  occurred  under 
strong  mental  excitement,  brought  on  by  various  causes,  such  as  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  attacks  of  gout  or  dyspepsia,  retching  and  vomiting,  violent  mental  emotions 
of  any  kind,  the  patient  being  thrown  into  convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  ex^ 
hibiting  tetanic  or  tetaniform  contortions,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  dies  asphyxiated 
or  exhausted,  his  body  after  death  exhibiting  no  traces  whatever  of  the  disease.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  will  call  many  gentlemen  before  you  who  will  speak  to  their  ex- 
periments on  animals,  and  who  will  be  ready,  if  my  Lord  thinks  it  right,  to  show 
you  the  experiments,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves.  They  will  speak  also  to 
the  mode  of  detecting  in  bodies  the  most  putrescent  the  presence  of  strychnia.  Agree- 
ing with  Orfila,  the  highest  authority  on  this  branch  of  science,  they  say  they  can  find 
it,  and  be  sure  of  it — if  it  has  been  administered,  and  been  the  cause  of  death — in 
the  dead  body  for  mouths  after  life  became  extinct.  Having  now  done  with  this  part 
of  the  case,  I  will  proceed  to  the  last  ihatter  to  which  I  propose  to  call  your  attention. 

I  propose  now  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  circumstantial  evidence  against 
Palmer  be  such  as  to  be  inexplicable  oh  the  supposition  of  his  innocence,  and  if  I  show 
you  on  the  broad  and  salient  features  of  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  (you  will  not  expect 
me  to  go  into  the  more  minute  details),  and  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  you  on  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention,  and  if  the 
evidence  comes  up  to  what  I  have  been  instructed  to  say  it  will,  you  will  be  too  happy, 
recollecting  that  you  are  the  country  in  the  language  of  the  law — that  the  country  out 
of. doors,  in  a  case  of  crime,  of  life  and  death,  is  uninformed,  without  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  witnesses  examined  or  cross-examined  on  their  oaths — ^you  are  to  decide 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Queen's  subject — 

Lord  Campbell. — In  the  language  of  the  law  it  is,  "  which  country  you  are." 
Mr.  Serjeant  Skee. — Just  so,  my  Lord.  The  prisoner  puts  himself  upon  the  country, 
"  which  country  you  are,"  and  for  it  responsible  before  the  world.  Every  word  of  this 
evidence  will  be  carried  to  all  the  ends  and  corners  of  the  earth,  and  it  will  remain  to  be 
seen  whether  this  great  country  of  England,  in  a  paroxy§m  or  convulsion  of  prejudice, 
created  by  the  rashness  of  one  scientific,  man  who  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  about 
the  matter,  has  made  up  its  mind  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  under  circum- 
stances which  would  expose  any  person  who  has  ever  been  present  at  deathbed  convul- 
sions liable  to  the  same  charge. 

I  say  the  circumstantial  evidence  in  this  case  is  not  such  as  to  justify  you  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  I  will  endeavour  in  this  pai-t  of  the  discus- 
sion to  address  myself  to  those  portions  of  the  case  which  seem  at  the  first  blush  of  them, 
and  on  jiidicial  consideration  of  them,  to  require  notice.  I  will  not  avoid  anything  (hat 
is  difficult  or  that  may  seem  to  you  difficult,  so  that  when  I  sit  down  you  will  see  that  I 
have  discussed  this  great  argument  fully  and  fairly  in  every  branch  of  it,  and  ask  your- 
selves what  ground  is  there  for  any  verdict  but  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty"?    1  will 
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avoid  nothiug,  and  iproceed  at  once  to  one  of  the  most  salient' points.  1- will  pass '  over, 
after  an  intimation  that  was  made  from  the  Bench,  the  point  about  pusliing  the  man  at 
the  inquest,  or  the  accident  of  a  slit  in  the  covering  of  the  jar,  -which,  sharp  instruments 
being  iised  by  the  operators,  may  easily  have  occuiTed,  or  the  putting  it  in  a  further 
corner  of  the  room,  from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  being  removed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  circumstances  as  these  would  induce  you  to  comie  to  a  conclusion 
against  the  prisoner.  -'' 

Lord  Campbell. — No  member  of  the  Court,  I  think,  has  intimated  any  opinion  as 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  case  ;  merely  as  to  the  pushing.  ' '  . 

Mr.  'Serjeant  Shee.—l  do  not  wish  to  suggest  anything  which  is  not  strictly  correct, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  use  what  was  intimated  from  the  Bench  in  any  way,  but 
rather  submit,  where  everybody  perfectly  well  knew  Palmer,  any  little  apparent  shove, 
so  to  speak,  during  the  course  of  the  post-mortem,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt.  It  was  in  leaning  over,  if  at  all,  to  observe  an  examination  of  considerable  interest 
to  all  persons  present,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  anything  of  this  kind  can  be  taken 
into  consideration.  No  serious  complaint  was  made  at  the  time.  Mr.  Devonshire  said 
nothing  was  lost  by  it.  He  said  also  the  jar  was  removed  to  a  corner  of  tlie  room.  It 
was  not  removed  out  of  sight.  It  was  in  the  broad  daylight.  It  was  impossibl,o  it  could 
be  taken  away  without  observation.  It  would  be  absurd  that  Pahner  should  be  suspected 
of  having  done  so  with  an  improper  object.  This  we  know,  that,  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  have  the  jar  removed  out  of  the  possession  of  those  on  whom  he  could  rely— that  is 
very  true.  There  were  some  persons  who  did  not  want  to  pay  him  13,000/.  There  were 
some  persons  who  had  been  doing  all  they  could  to  undermine  his  character  for  a  veiy 
considerable  time,  imputing  to  him  the  most  wicked  conduct  respecting  a  near  relation, 
which  none  of  his  own  relations  ever  joined  in,  knowing  that  there  were  many  persons 
at  liugeley  much  prejudiced  against  him,  and  it  wks  in  his  judgment  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  anything  which  could  be  brought  against  him  (and  it  was  clear  that  this 
post-mortem  from  the  conduct  of  Stevens,  was  intended  to  found  a  charge  against 
mm)  stiould  be  kept  in  unsuspected  custody,  and  that  nobody  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  tampering  with  it  and  its  contents.  When  told  that  Dr.  Harland  is  coming  to  make 
the  post-mortem,  he  says,  "lam  glad  of  that,  for  there  is  no  knowing  who  might  have 
done  It;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  you,  whom  I  do  know,  are  coming  to  superintend 
^L.  \  ^^J'P''^' "^'i^the  conduct  of  a  respectable  man,  who  knows  that  his  conduct  would 
Tf,fL     .1^''  °°  P™Pei-ly  conducted.    But  we  know  also  that  in  a  town  like 

Kuge  ey  there  were  a  great  many  serious  people,  who  could  not  approve  of  his  habits  of 
ip  .  f  i-unmng  about  to  races  would  not  much  recommend  him,  and  who 

I  thet  anforh^  ""T' f  ^"7  much  regret  any  injury  which  might  hapj^^n  to  him. 
«xnlanatTon  ?^WI.  conduct  connected  with  the  post-mortem  wliich  requires 

■rme°<f  '       J'^'Somg  to  be  sent  to  town,  he  objects  to  its  going  to 

in  the  ;erJlL   Jp"""'  reason  for  that.    He  had  an  assistant  in  his  service  who  had  been 

inatters  h^s  Suet  aVne^^^^^  ^°  ^^^'^  i«ci<lental 

of  guilt.  NovrXt^d  iSin'oTn  tof  BefoilT  1'?^'^^'^'  f™°^  -i^ence 
Palmer's  conduct,  I  will  call  vour  -it^Pnt;!;?  ?     T  ^  ^  ^^'^  general  head  of 

You  will  find  the  Conduct  and  IZvZm  thettr^'''^  ^'T'""  ^'"^  ->^d.Stevens 
men  almost  kick  him;  it  was  so  ™™Sinf-nln^  were  such  as  would  make  some 
sembled  with  him-pretended  to  f^ln  ^  i  J.    ■  ^'  ='"PP°«^°S  Palmer  was  innocent.    He  dis- 

«ponhim-now  spe^kt^to  birmUd  y^^;7n7 

post-mortem  examination-and  evident'irdW  thoTb^lf  .^'"^f  ~  "i'^*'^'^'^^  ^'"^  ^^ith  a 
thought  something  wrone  had  tXn  nil  *  whole  thing  hostilely  to  him,  as  if  hp 
property,  but  to  seeTy  p^eJson  wh'hS  bee'llu^  f"*7  ^      p.'ot^cJ  t 

to  condign  punishment  Stevens  afternrfZ  gi'ilty  of  foul  play  towards  Cook  brought 
post-mortem  examination,  was  readw^  leaveS^l^'  '"r^'S  °^  man  a  fhe 

and  h,s  companion  Mr.  Boycott  in  whirl  T  ^"^^^'^y-  '^"d  a  fly  was  ordered  for  him 
and  thence  by  raiVo  London    Now  S  tl  5  ""^'^  '°  P™<=«^'i  ^i*"^  the  jar  to  Staffo™ 
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as  tampering  with  the  jar,  it  might  easily  be  done  ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  kent 
by  Dr.  Harland  and  not  committed  to  the  custody  of  Stevens.    His  conduct  to  Palmer 
had  been  vexatious  and  annoying  in  the  last  degree  ;  the  fly  was  being  got  ready  after 
Palmer,  we  may  suppose,  had  dined  ;  and  meeting  the  postboy  Myatt,  he  asked  him 
according  to  Myatt,  whether  he  was  going  to  drive  Mr.  Stevens  to  Stafford.    "  I  told 
him,"  said  Myatt,  "  I  was.    He  asked  me  if  I  would  upset  them?"    Now  the  word 
"  themi "  was  first  used  in  this  court  to  designate  the  jars.    There  was  only  one  jar  at 
that  time,  so  it  could  not  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  jars ;  if  used  at  all,  which  I  think 
very  doubtful  for  the  reason  I  tell  you— at  least  in  a  bad  sense— it  must  have  been 
applied  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  companion.    And  now  just  see  if  the  facts  in  this  case 
which  are  undoubted  do  not  give  a  reasonable  colour  to  that.  Palmer  (though  I  will  show 
you  his  conduct  to  Stevens  was  exemplary  in  every  respect,  by  putting  the  dialogue 
between  them  before  you  without  making  any  comment  on  it)  must  have  felt  outraged 
beyond  all  expression  if— knowing  himself  to  be  innocent,  that  he  had  acted  as  a  friend 
and  brother  to  Cook,  and  had  called  his  relations  about  him  when  he  was  ill — he  found 
himself  suspected  of  stealing  a  trumpery  betting-book,  which  he  knew  was  of  no  use  to 
any  one,  and  charged  of  playing  falsely  and  foully  with  the  life  of  Cook.    He  had  great 
cause  to  be  vexed  and  irritated  with  Stevens,  and  that  he  was  so  is  plain  from  what  he 
said  to  Dr.  Harland :  "  There  was  a  queer  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  who  has  been  down 
making  inquiries,  who  seemed  to  be  suspicious  of  my  having  stolen  the  betting-book, 
which  everybody  knows  can  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  anybody."    It  shows  that  his  mind 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  wronged.    He  may  be  supposed,  communing 
with  himself,  to  say,  "He  has  ill-treated  me  ;  he  has  encouraged  suspicions  which  have 
been  excited  against  me  already,  and  which,  if  he  persists  in  his  course  of  bringing 
another  charge  against  me  in  this  matter,  will  probably  render  it  impossible  to  get  the 
money  from  the  Insurance  Company  in  time  to  rescue  me  from  a  position  which  may 
involve  in  ruin  myself  and  some  members  of  my  family."    That  was  evidentlj'  the 
tendency  of  what  Stevens  was  about.    He  meets  this  postboy  and  asks  him  if  he  is  to 
be  ready  to  drive  the  fly  to  Stallbrd  ;  the  boy  says,  "  Yes,  J  am."    He  said,  "  if  I  would 
upset  them,  there  was  a  10/. -note  for  me."    He  has  been  asked,  "Had  anything  been 
said  about  the  jars  ?"    1  submit  to  you  the  true  construction  of  the  stoiy,  if  it  occurred 
at  all,  is,  that  being  under  a  feeling  of  irritation  against  Stevens,  and  using  strong 
expressions  with  regard  to  Stevens,  hearing  he  was  going  to  Stafford,  he  said,  "  I 
should  not  mind  giving  10/.  to  upset  him."    He  had  been  vexed  at  his  conduct,  and 
irritated  by  the  perpetual  suspicions  and  inquisitiveness  which  he  had  displayed,  even 
when  he  went  up  with  him  like  a  friend  to  show  him  the  corpse,  uncovering  it  down  to 
the  thighs.    Some  previous  suspicion  must  have  existed  in  Stevens's  mind ;  but  Palmer 
had  no  suspicion  of  this  thought  that  he  was  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime  as  that  which  was 
imputed  to  him.    If  that  evidence  be  throughout  true,  it  is  only  true  in  the  milder  and 
innocent  sense,  and  I  have  this  reason  for  saying  so.    This  man  was  in  the  service  of 
the  landlord  of  the  Talbot  Arms,  and  was  always  about  the  yard ;  he  was  driving  to  and 
from  the  Talbot  Arms  every  day  of  his  life  ;  he  must  have  been  there  on  the  day  of 
the  post-mortem  examination  ;  he  must  have  been  a  constant  companion  of  the  stable- 
boys  and  labourers  about  the  yard;  and  his  observation  must  have  been  drawn  to  a 
thing  so  striking  and  remarkable  as  a  post-mortem  examination  on  account  of  a  suspicion 
of  murder.    He  was  not  called  before  the  coroner;  and  nobody  knew,  at  the  time  the 
inquest  was  held,  that  he  had  ever  said  anything  which  could  be  fairly  taken  in  a  sense 
which  would  make  it  evidence  of  a  guilty  mind  in  Palmer.    But  if  he  had  said  that 
Palmer  said  "I  should  not  mind  giving  alO/.-note  to  have  him  upset;  it  is  a  hum- 
bua-ffino;  concern,"  and  in  that  manner,  and  with  the  feeling  I  have  stated,  it  ^vould  not 
have  excited  any  observation  or  suspicion,  and  no  one  would  have  summoned  Myatt  to 
the  inquest  '  I  submit  that  is  the  true  version  of  this  story.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  medical  man,  knowing  that  he  had  given  a  large  dose  of  strychma,  wou  d  suppose 
that,  by  the  accidental  spilling  of  a  jar,  the  liver  and  spleen  and  some  of  the  tissues 
continuing  untouched,  he  could  have  escaped  the  de^e^ction  ofjns  guilt.^^  _^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

has  sworn  before  you  that  ne  saw  raimer  ar,  ivlI^^ou..^^^u.gc..y  Il'^^lr^ive 


uign 

it  to  him  in  a  niece  oi  paper;  uiuu  is        >ii.-i  j.^^v  .  - 

Lords  Now  1  should  till  you  how  this  case  has  been  conducted.  As  soon  as  my  learned 
ft-iend  the  Attorney-General,  as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
[iness  of  my  ea7ned  friend  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins,  with  his  inabd.ty  to  conduct  the 
defence  (and^  that  I  was  to  supply  his  place),  he  desired  that  ^^V^?  ^V^^'r^^i^^'^^^ 
acainst  the  prisoner  should  be  forwarded  to  me,  and  to  my  learned  friends  nca  me ,  ..  id 
aSngTyras  soon  as  he  received  this  evidence  of  Newton,  he  forwarded  it  to  mo,  and 
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T  •  1  -f  ^„  rlov  fliis  ooiirt  met  I  believe  it  was  sent  to  me  late  on  the  previous 
I  received  it  on  the  day  h  s  com t  met    i   e  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

^fnit'bHlliTmlue  •  ttt  wL'  i'^  k^'wledge  of  the  fact  of  the  purchase  by  Palmer 
^t  ^rSal^s%u.?e^  at  9  o'clock  on  the  Monday  uight  of  three  grams  of  strychnia-he 
d  d  ot  brLg  thaftothe  knowledge  of  the  Crown  until  the  night  before  this  trial  com- 
mence I  Now  he  had  been  examined  at  the  inquest,  and  he  did  not  tell  before  the 
S.mner  the  i^st  of  the  story  which  he  told  when  he  was  examined  here.  {The  learned 
feZn  t  Zl  He  eLunation  oj  Charles  Ne.ton.)  He  did  not  tell  that  to  the  coroner.  _  All 
w  to  d  the  coroner  was,  that  he  was  present  when  Palmer  bought  some  strychnia  of 
lioberts  on  the  Tuesday  night  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hawkins  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  the  purchase 
if  th  strychnia  on  the  Monday  night;  he  knew  that  he  was  called  to  'corroborate  a  state- 
ment'which  Roberts  had  made  as  to  the  presence  of  Palmer  at  the  shop,  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  strychnia  on  the  Tuesday,  yet  he  never  said  one  word  at  that  time  either 
of  the  fact  of  Palmer  having  bought  strychnia  of  him  on  the  Monday  night  or  ot  his 
having  asked  him  what  appearances,  if  a  dog  were  killed  by  strychnine  would  be 
exhibited  on  its  post-mortem  examination.  A  man  who  so  conducts  himselt  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  one  honest,  laudable  motive  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that 
is  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land.  If  "hny  man  had  the 
least  hesitation  when  in  court,  or  to  come  into  court  and  take  the  oath  to  depose  to  what 
he  knew  were  the  facts,  we  should  not  be  safe  against  crime  for  a  moment.  But  you 
cannot  justify  the  fact  of  swearing  away  another  man's  hfe,  except  under  a  sense  ot  duty, 
and  for  that  object;  and  if  a  man,  knowing  that  he  is  to  be  sworn  touching  so  grave  a 
subject  as  that  of  murder,  the  first  time  he  takes  the  oath  omits  a  considerable  portion  of 
what  he  knows,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  tells  another  portion,  and  at  a  further  interval 
comes  forward  and  tells  more— enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  drive  the  guilt  home  to  the 
man  who  is  accused— the  witness,  I  say,  who  conducts  himself  in  that  manner  ought  not 
to  be  believed.  The  prisoner  who  is  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  such  a  man  as  that  is 
sacrificed  by  a  jury.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  in  that  statement  which  render 
it  in  the  last  degree  improbable.  That  Palmer  should,  once  in  a  week,  purchase 
strychnia  in  the  town  of  Rugeley,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Strychnia  is  sold  for  many 
purposes,  to  kill  dogs  aud  vermin,  and  Palmer,  as  you  may  recollect,  had  often  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  dogs  from  the  slipping  of  the  Coals  and  the  galloping  of  the  mares.  In 
the  course  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  it  has  been  mentioned  that  strychnia  was  purchased 
by  Palmer  twice  within  the  week,  when  the  first  time  he  had  bought  quite  enough,  and 
more,  for  the  purpose  imputed  to  him.  But  that  a  person  should  go  and  buy  strychnia 
twice  in  a  week  in  a  small  country  town,  having  bought  enough  for  all  purposes  the  first 
time — that  he  should  go  and  buy  more  the  next  day  at  the  shop  of  a  rival  tradesman, 
with  whom  he  was  on  bad  terms — is  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  Common  sense 
revolts  at  it ;  nobody  can  or  ought  to  be  believed  who  makes  any  such  statements.  Again, 
observe  he  had  been  to  London  on  the  Monday.  In  London  there  is  no  difficulty  for  a 
medical  man  to  get  anything  of  the  sort  which  he  may  require.  He  has  only  to  write  it 
down  in  the  technical  way,  so  as  to  give  evidence  of  a  medical  education,  and  it  is  given 
to  him  at  once,  without  a  word.  He  had  been  to  London  ;  and  again,  if  he  could  not  get 
it  there,  he  could  get  it  at  Stafford.  Why  should  he  get  it  at  Rugeley  ?  that  is  the  last 
place  that  he  would  have  gone  to  for  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  equally  impossible  he 
ever  could  have  bought  it  for  such  a  purpose  as  the  purpose  attributed  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  have  been,  if  really  guilty,  so  unwary  as  to  allow  the  paper  in  which  the  strychnia 
had  been  not  to  be  found  with  the  full  quantity  he  had  purchased  in  it ;  he  would  not  have 
been  such  a  fool  as  not  to  take  care  that  the  pa]%'  in  Avhich  it  was  wrnpped  was  full  of 
strychnia  before  his  house  was  searched,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  it  should  be  found  that 
nothing  should  appear  to  have  been  used  out  of  it,  and  that  the  exact  quantity  was  in  the 
paper.    I  submit,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  believed — it  is  not  credible. 

I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  you  that  Palmer  was  undoubtedly  in  town,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  been  there  at  nine  o'clock  ;  that  he  was  in  London  at  a  quarter  past 
three  o'clock,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been  there  by  nine  o'clock — the  hours  at  which 
the  trains  start  rendered  it  impossible.  The  thing  is  false— downright  false.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  got  to  Rugeley  before  a  quarter  pi\st  ten,  and  we  will  account  for  what 
he  did  in  a  way  that  will  entirely  satisfy  you.  He  attended  tiie  post-mortem  examination, 
and  is  it  credible  that  a  skilful  medical  man,  who  had  studied  at  tlie  London  hospitals) 
would  have  gone  to  that  dolt  Newton  to  ask  him  as  to  what  would  be  the  effects  of 
strychnia  on  a  dog's  stomach  ?  Is  it  credible  that  he  should  go  to  that  stupid  sort  of  fellow, 
who  gave  his  evidence  in  that  dogged,  mulish,  sullen  manner,  which  often  is  indicative 
of  something  else  besides  the  want  of  understanding,  and  that  he  would  have  gone  aud 
asked  a  chap  like  that,  "What  are  the  effects  of  strychnia?"  and  then,  when  he  had 
been  told,  he  would  snap  his  fingers  aud  say,  "  All  right."    It  cannot  be— it  is  impossible 
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No  one  would  believe  it;  and  I  submit  to  you  confidently  that  unless  there  is  much 
stronger  evidence  than  that,  it  is  evidence  on  which  you  cannot  rely  for  a  moment  To 
sho\y  the  wiimus  of  this  Newton  against  Palmer,  I  will  remind  you  of  M'hat  he  stated 
Palmer  said  "  that  you  will  find  that  he  has  Uken  a  great  deal  of  mercury  ;  you  will  find 
this  '  fellow '  died  from  a  diseased  throat."  When  he  is  questioned  about  it  mildly  and 
quietly  by  my  friend  Mr.  Grove  as  to  what  was  tlie  exact  term  used,  he  answers,  "  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  said  poor  or  rich ;"  just  as  if  it  could  be  a  question  of  that  kind. 
What  we  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  he  had  spoken  of  the  poor  dead  man  in  a  pitying 
Avay,  or  whether  he  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  disreputable  person,  unworthy  of  all  con- 
sideration. As  to  that  part  of  the  case  1  will  say  no  more,  and  I  will  proceed  to  other 
matters,  taking  you  back  again  to  what  occurred  at  Shrewsbury. 

The  case  for  the  Crown  is,  that  as  early  as  the  11th  of  November,  at  Shrewsbury,  the 
scheme— the  plot — of  poisoning  commenced.    That  is  the  supposition  of  those  from  whom 
the  case  has  been  taten  by  the  Crown.    Now,  it  is  suggested  that  on  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day, the  14th,  Palmer  dosed  this  man,  Cook,  with  something  that  he  put  into  his  brandy, 
and  the  witness  Fisher  told  ns  that  Cook  told  him  so.    If  you  remember  the  early  part 
of  my  address  to  you,  I  read  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  a  letter  from  Cook  to  Fisher,  in 
which,  after  telling  him  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Palmer,  that  500Z. 
should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Pratt,  he  adds  in  postscript  "  I  am  better."  These  words  must  have 
referred  to  his  illness  at  Shrewsbury .    Ti^e  letter  relates  to  another  matter,  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  him  and  to  Palmer,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  treat  it  as  one  having  in 
his.  own  mind  a  belief  that  Palmer  had  drugged  him  with  poison  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying his  health  at  Shrewsbury.    Then  again,  on  the  evidence,  what  does  Palmer  say 
himself  about  what  occurred  at  Shrewsbury  ?    He  says,  when  it  is  mentioned,  "  Cook  says 
I  have  put  something  in  his  glass  ;  I  do  not  play  such  ti'icks  with  people :"  taking  it  as 
if  it  had  been  never  understood  otherwise  than  as  a  loose  expression  of  a  man,  perhaps  not 
actually  drunk — the  evidence  does  not  go  to  that  extent — though  1  think  you  will  be  of 
opinion  he  was  very  nearly  approaching  to  that  condition.    Palmer  did  not  get  to  Shrews- 
bury on  the  Wednesday  till  after  the  dinner-hour  at  the  Raven,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  distinct  evidence  how  Cook  passed  that  day  at  the  Raven.    But  I  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  prove  that  he  went  to  the  Unicorn,  where  Saunders  was;  that  he  came  there 
pretty  flush  ;  that  they  heard  of  the  vomiting  and  the  sickness  which  Mrs.  Brooks  told  us 
about.    He  was  at  the  Unicorn  with  a  lady  and  Saunders.    Who  the  lady  was  I  do  not 
know,  nor  does  it  matter.    There  he  drank  for  the  benefit  of  mine  host  of  the  Unicorn  as 
execrable  brandy  as  it  would  be  possible  to  get.    Seven  or  eight  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water  did  that  young  man  "  knctk  down"  during  the  evening.    The  result  was,  no 
doubt,  that  his  inflamed  syphilitic  throat  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  actual  ulceration  and. 
soreness.    I  could  not  help  being  a  little  amused  by  a  version  which  I  read  some  time  ago 
of  this  portion  of  the  Shrewsbury  plot.    I  will  read  it  to  you "  After  indulging  freely 
in  the  foreign  wines  of  an  English  country  town,  150  miles  from  London,  the  owner  of 
Polestar  took  to  brandy  and  water  to  restore  his  British  solidity.    Tossing  off  his  glass, 
he  complained  that  there  was  something  in  it,  for  it  burned  his  tlu-oat.    Perhaps  those 
who  have  drunk  strong  brandy  and  water  with  similar  haste  may  have  experienced  the 
same  sensation ;  perhaps  also,  like  Mr.  Cook,  they  may  have  vomited  afterwards.  He 
bolted  his  brandy  and  water  down  at  Palmer  s  challenge,  and  bolted  it  up  again  when  it 
encountered  the  cold  champagne.    That  night  he  was  very  drunk,  and  very  sick  and  very 
Ul.    His  dinner  he  cast  up  into  a  basin ;  his  money  he  deposited  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Ishmael  Fisher,  a  sporting  wine-merchant,  of  Shoe-lane,  Holborn.    To  this  Mr.  Ishmaet 
Fisher  the  owner  of  Polestar  gave  70CLf  o  keep  till  next  morning,  expressing  his  beliet 
at  the  same  time,  that  Palmer  had  dosed  him  for  the  sake  of  the  money.    If  such  had 
been  Palmer's  intention,  would  he  have  left  Cook  at  such  a  moment  ?    He  neither  tollowcd 
him  from  the  room  when  his  stomach  rebelled,  nor  did  he  go  near  him  all  that  night. 
This  neglect  showed,  indeed,  how  hollo^was  his  friendship,  but  it  proves  his  innocence; 
Fuilt  would  have  been  much  more  officious.    Next  morning  Cook  looked  very  il  ,  as  men 
are  apt  to  do  after  excessive  vinous  vomiting  ;  but  his  drunken  suspicions  ot  P')^^™e;  .h^-i 
evaporated  with  the  fumes  of  the  brandy,  and  they  were  again  friends  and  biothei 

'^TbTeve  that  is  the  true  version  of  the  matter,  and  Cook  believed  i 
He  breakfasted  with  Palmer  the  nex  t  morning ;  he  was  good  friends  w  I  h.m  the  ^  "I'' 
of  the  day,  and  went  with  him  to  Rupeley,  and  there  remamed  on  1  ^'  f  "T^'^^^^^ 
In  consequence  of  the  letter  which  Pratt  wrote  on  the  ^fy^^J^'f'  JyT^Aome- 
the  14th,  in  which  they  both  had  an  interest.  Cook  wrote  to  P/^'*/"  J''"' ^o^so 
body  would  call  on  him  with  200/.,  and  he  wrote  to  Fisher  to  te  1  F  ^hei  to  do  so 
Did^anybodv  at  that  time  believe  that  there  was  any  '"^e';^''^",  VvTa" 
this  m»n  ?    D.-es  r.ot  the  e^plnnntiou.that  Air.s.  Brookes  cave,  ^^hlch  I  n.ritt  si. y  was 
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exceedingly  creditable  to  her,  the  readiness  ,v.th  ^hich  she  ^ta  ed  to  me  tha  hei 
husband  did  not  approve  of  her  attending  races,  tliat  it  ^vas  disagreeable  to  hira  ;  and  the 
if  I  may  say  so,  with  which  she  answered  the  question  put  to  her  by  my  learned 
f  iS-''  ArTyou^ntimate  with  Palmer?"  by  this  other  question  "  Wha  do  you  meaa 
bv  hitimatf with  him?    I  am  friendly,"  seemed  to  me  tojntUle  her  to  all  due  respect 
And  w^n  she  being  called  for  the  Crown,  tells  you-"  That  n.ght  I  heard  m  several 
Jir  cdons  of  a'Jeft  number  of  people  who  were  pui-ged  and  vomited;  there  was  a 
Seial  affection  of  the  kind  amongst  strangers  visiting  Shrewsbury  on  that  occasion  - 
I  submit  to  you  it  was  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  anything  of  that  kind  occurred. 
About  the  tumbler  which  she  saw  in  Palmer's  hand  I  cannot  suggest  any  reason  because 
it  is  not  in  my  instructions,  but  it  might  probably  be  accounted  for  m  his  way  :  When  he 
came  back  from  Rugeley  and  found  all  the  people  mdisposed,  he  would  naturally  look -at 
the  water  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  account  for  its  uuwholesomeness.    Mrs.  Biookes 
said  and  that  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  that  he  was  in  a  passage 
under  a  chandelier;  that  the  waiter  pointed  to  him  when  he  showed  her  up  stairs ;  tnat 
he  spoke  to  her  while  holding  up  the  glass  to  the  light,  and  said,  "  Wait  a  minute,  anU  1 
will  come  to  you."    Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that ;  and  I  submit  to  jou  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  there  is  anything  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  poison  in  it.  With 
regard  to  the  money  he  gave  to  Fisher,  I  can  suggest  no  other  reason  than  tnat,  just 
before  being  sick,  he  gave  his  money  to  Fisher,  feeling  that  it  was  coming  upon  him,  and 
that  his  stomach  was  revolting  at  the  liberties  he  had  taken  with  it.    He  had  the  good 
sense  to  place  his  money,  when  he  was  still  vei7  sick,  in  the  hands  of  Fisher,  and  he 
afterwards  went  to  bed.    It  may  have  been  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  excess  m  eating 
and  drinking,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  the  doctor,  who,  when  he  came,  wished  to 
send  him  an  emetic.    The  young  man  knew  so  well  what  to  do  that  he  said,  "  Oh  !  I  can 
make  myself  sick  without  an  emetic  ;  I  will  put  my  tooth-brush  down  my  throat;  I  can 
be  sick  without  your  emetic."    He  took  a  pill  when  it  was  recommended  to  him  and  a 
black  draught,  and  the  moment  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  he  was  perfectly  free  from 
any  alarm,  and  he  got  up  the  next  morning  perfectly  well.    Gentlemen,  that  is  really  too 
ludicrous  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.    Now  let  us  go  to  certain  other 
matters,  and  more  particularly  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  himself.    I  would  just 
mention  that  there  was  a  person  there  of  the  name  of  Myatt  in  the  room  at  the  time  they 
Say  the  brandy-and-water  was  drugged.    Why  was  he  not  called  ?    The  others  came  in 
just  before  going  to  bed,  but  Myatt  had  been  there  the  whole  evening,  and  was  not  a 
mere  accidental  visitor  in  the  room.    You  will  hear  his  version  so  far  as  it  is  necessary. 
They  have  now  got  back  to  Rugeley,  and  then  the  history  of  the  slow  poisoning  continues. 
Cook  and  Palmer  go  back  together,  and  probably  they  talk  all  the  way  about  Pratt  and 
their  difficulties,  and  the  way  of  getting  out  of  them,  and  of  the  small  way  that  the 
winnings  of  Shrewsbury  will  go  to  effect  the  object.    They  both  see  ruin  staring  them  in 
the  face  unless  the  Prince  of  Wales  Office  can  be  forced  to  pay  the  money  due  upon  the 
policy  of  insurance,  and  thej'  can  remain  free  from  all  suspicion  of  insolvency  or  mis- 
conduct in  the  mean  time.    When  they  get  to  Rugeley,  by  sending  up  the'  200^,  to  Pratt, 
they  provide  for  the  temporary  difficulty.    They  are  on  friendly  terms.  Palmer  making 
use  of  Cook's  things,  and  probably  both  attaining  their  own  objects,  as  it  would  appear 
that  Palmer  said  directly  Cook  died  that  he  had  some  interest  in  bills  which  were  out- 
standing; and  that  might  well  have  been,  considering  they  were  engaged  in  racing  trans- 
actions; that  they  were  joint  owners  of  one  horse;  that  they  had  the  same  trainer, 
betted  for  each  other  at  races,  and  that  they  were  confederates  and  friends  on  the  turf, 
in  that  sort  of  relation  to  each  other  which  gave  them  a  joint  interest  in  the  same 
ventures.    Cook  sat  at  the  table  of  Palmer  on  the  IGth,  and  wrote  up  that  night  to 
Pratt.    Cook  goes  to  bed  late  on  that  evening,  well  enough,  not  so  drunk  as  to  prevent 
his  asking  the  chambermaid  to  give  him  a  longer  candle,  in  order  that  he  might  read  iu 
bed.    He  seems  to  have  had  a  little  champagne,  not  so  much  as  to  have  made  him 
drunk,  yet  perhaps  too  much  for  a  stomach  weakened  by  the  excess,  if  it  was  e.Kcess,  at 
Shrewsbury,  or  by  (he  vomiting  which  was  occasioned  by  the  illness  there,  and  the  hot 
water  which  he  liad  taken.    He  gets  up  the  next  morning  poorly  ;  he  eats  nothing  that 
day  ;  ails  enough  for  Mr.  Bamford  to  be  called  in  by  Palmer,  and  Palmer  is  unremitting 
m  his  attention  to  him  on  that  day  and  the  Sunday  following. 

Now  it  is  said  that  that  very  attenliveness  is  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  What, 
as  nay  friend  here  (Mr.  Grove)  says,  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  Here  is  a  youwj;  fellow's 
health  in  very  considerable  danger.  Cook,  having  a  joint  interest  in  racing  transactions 
with  1  aimer,  thinks  it  convenient  to  slop  at  Rugeley,  where  he  has  no  friend  but  Palmer. 
1  hey  are  not  flush  of  money,  and  Palmer  lias  a  house  and  an  establishment  on  a  moderate 
sea  e  immediately  opposite  the  inn  in  which  Cook'  is  staying.  He  is  enabled  to  send 
f;iol!  (lir.u.c,cver  mca.a  be  .wt  m  a  priv  ate  l]o::«e,  not-nlvhofel  prices,  bill  at  a  vei'y  trifiii"- 
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!»  « imi  a  man  wouia  do  to  a  iriend ;  it  is  precisely  what  a  man  would  do  If  lie  had  not 
wiUiout  attended  to  him  at  night  wherf  he  was  taken  ill  on  The  Mo^ly  tS 

without  visiting  him  during  the  day,  it  n,ight  have  been  said  that  he  was  ue^lectiL  him 

the  way  the  Crown  would  have  put  it  then!  He  is  laboriously  attentive  to  him  under 
circumstances  which  can  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  reason  thafhe  l  ad  actuallyTnot  a 
sincere  friendship  for  li.m,  at  least  a  friendly  kind  of  liking  for  him,  andTinte;est  w  th 
him  on  betting  and  racing  transactions,  and  could  supply  him  with  several  thin-s  from 
his  house  at  little  or  no  expense.  If  Cook  had  been  well  he  would  probably  haveliad  S 
DieaLs  at  Palmer's  house  He  was  ill,  and  Palmer  sends  Dr.  Bamford  to  him  He  saw 
nim  at  8  o  clock  on  feunday  morning  and  again  at  6  or  7  o'clock.  Cook  told  him  his 
bowels  had  been  moved  twice  or  thrice.  That  is  what  he  told  to  Dr.  Bamfovd  •  it  mav 
have  been  known  to  Palmer  that  it  was  oftener,  and  that  the  truth  was  he  was 'slightly 
suttermg  under  some  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  as  he  afterwards  stated  in  the  letter  to  Jones 
It  was  Cook  himself  who  told  Dr.  Bamford  about  his  bowels  having  been  moved-  and  on 
the  same  day  Palmer  wrote  a  letter  to  Jones,  intending  to  bring  Jones  there,  he  beino- 
about  to  go  to  London,  and  stated,  "  Cook  had  been  suifering  from  diarrhosa  "  It  Wi5 
at  Shrewsbury,  where  everybody  else  had  diarrhoea :  he  took  the  pill  and  black  draught 
and  their  effects  continued,  probably,  to  some  extent  when  he  was  at  Rugeley.  It  is  absurd 
to  pretend  that  the  suggestion  of  diarrhoea  could  have  any  sinister  object,  as  Jones  must 
have  ascertained  the  truth  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rugeley. 

I  now  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  next  important  fact  in  this  case.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be,  though  I  touch  upon  it  briefly  here,  one  of  the  very  last  importance,  and  one 
which  ought  to  decide  it  in  the  prisoner's  favour.  The  supposition  of  the  Crown  is.  that 
Palmer  intended  to  dose  Cook  with  antimony  to  keep  his  stomach  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
vomiting,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  despatch  him  by  strychnia ;  that  he  began  the  plot 
on  the  Wednesday  at  Shrewsbury  and  continued  it  at  Rugeley,  and  that  during  the 
Sunday  Cook  was  under  the  influence  of  that  treatment :  Sunday  was  the  day  Palmer 
attempted,  as  was  said,  to  force  the  broth  upon  him.  Now,  being  bent,  as  it  is  supposed, 
upon  destroying  Cook,  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  who  would  be  the  very  last  witness 
he.  would  select  as  a  witness  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  a  medical  man,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  intimately  acquainted  with  Cook,  living  in  the  same  house  with  him,  much  attached 
to  him,  at  all  events  sufficiently  attached  to  him  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea — Mr.  Jones  of  Lutterworth.  Palmer,  intending  to 
go  to  London,  and  not  wishing  to  leave  Cook  alone,  wrote  on  the  Sunday  to  Mr.  Jones, 
telling  him  that  Cook  was  then  ill  with  the  diarrhoea,  a  statement  which  is  not  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bamford  and  what  Cook  stated,  and  begs  of  him 
to  come  over.  I  beg  of  you  to  pause  here  for  a  moment  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
importance  of  this  fact ;  the  more  you  think  of  it,  the  more  profound  will  be  your  convic- 
tion that  it  affords  evidence  irrefragable  of  Palmer's  innocence.  The  imputation  upon 
Palmer  is,  that  he  intended  to  kill  Cook  to  possess  himself  of  his  winnings.  Who  was 
with  Cook  when  the  race  was  won  ?  Who  was  by  his  side  on  Shrewsbury  race-course 
for  the  three  minutes  that  he  was  speechless  ?  Who  saw  him  take  out  his  betting-book  and 
count  his  winnings?  Who  but  Jones — Jones  who  was  his  bosom  friend,  his  companion, 
his  confidant,  and  who  knew  to  the  last  farthing  the  amount  of  his  gains?  Jones  was, 
of  all  men  living,  the  most  likely  to  be  the  recipient  of  Cook's  confidence,  and  the  man 
bound  by  every  consideration  of  honour,  friendship,  and  affection  to  protect  him,  to  vindi- 
cate his  cause,  and  to  avenge  his  death.  Yet  this  was  the  man  for  whom  Palmer  sent, 
that  he  might  converse  with  Cook,  receive  his  confidence,  minister  to  him  in  his  illness, 
and  even  sleep  in  the  same  room  witli  him !  How,  if  Palmer  is  the  murderer  they  repre- 
sent him,  are  you  to  account  for  his  summoning  Jones  to  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  man  ? 
If  Cook  really  suspected — as  we  are  assured  he  did — that  Palmer  was  poisoning  him, 
Jones  was  the  man  to  whom  he  would  most  willingly  have  unbosomed  himself,  and  in 
whose  fkithful  ear  he  would  have  most  eagerly  disburthened  the  perilous  stutf  that 
weighed  upon  liis  own  brain.  Jones,  as  well  as  Palmer,  was  a  medical  man,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  the  former  may  have  noted  in  his  class- 
book  the  very  passages  respecting  the  operation  of  strychnia  which  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  latter.  Is  it  conceivable  that,  if  Palmer  meant  to  slay  Cook  with  poison 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  would  have  previously  insured  the  presence  in  his  victim's 
cliamberof  amedical  witness,  -who  would  know  from  his  frightful  symptoms  that  the  man 
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was  not  dyin"  a  natural  death  ?  He  brings  a  medical  man  into  the  room,  and  makes  him  lie 
within  a  few°inches  of  the  sick  man's  bed,  that  he  may  be  startled  by  his  terrific  shrieks, 
and  gaze  upon  tliose  agonizing  convulsions  which  indicate  the  fatal  potency  of  poison ! 
Can  you  believe  it?  He  might  have  despatched  him  by  means  that  would  have  defied 
detection,  for  Cook  was  taking  morphia  medicinally,  and  a  grain  or  two  more  would  have 
silently  thrown  him  into  an  eternal  sleep ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  sends  to  Lutterworth 
for  Jones.  You  have  been  told  that  this  was  done  to  cover  appearances.  Done  to  cover 
appearances  !  No,  no,  no !  You  cannot  believe  it — it  is  not  in  human  nature — it  cannot 
be  true — you  cannot  find  him  guilty— you  dare  not  find  him  guilty  on  the  supposition  of 
its  truth— the  country  will  not  stand  by  you  if  you  believe  it  to  be  true— you  will  be 
impeached  before  the  whole  world  if  you  say  that  it  is  true— I  believe  in  my  conscience 
that  it  is  false,  because,  consistently  with  the  laws  that  govern  human  nature,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  true. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  other  facts  to  be  adverted  to  before  I  sit  down,  to  which  it  Is 
necessary  yom-  attention  should  be  drawn.  There  was  a  great  stir  at  the  hotel  at  Riigeley 
after  Mr.  Jones  had  returned  from  London  with  Mr.  Stevens,  the  executor.  Mr.  Scevens 
arrives  at  the  inn  with  Mr.  Jones,  has  been  in  conversation  all  the  way  down  with 
Mr.  Jones,  and  has  heard  from  Mr.  Jones  all  that  Mr.  Jones  knows,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  anything  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Jones  which  could  justify  any  sus- 
picion on  his  part.  Mr.  Jones,  when  they  arrive  at  Rugeley,  introduces  him  to  Palmer, 
and  Palmer  at  once  takes  him  up  to  the  room  of  the  dead  man,  and  imcovers  the  body 
down  to  the  thighs,  and  Mr.  Stevens  looks  at  the  corpse  and  sees  there  are  no  convulsions 
about  the  body  except  the  clenching  of  the  hands.  He  sees  there  is  no  emaciation,  no 
signs  as  he  tbinks  of  illness,  and,  wondering  within  himself,  he  says,  "  how  can  you  have 
died  ?  "  or  something  to  that  effect ;  "  how  grievous  a  thing  it  is  that  your  young  life  should 
have  passed  away  !  "  I  think  he  said  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  dead.  After  seeing  the 
corpse  they  went  down  to  dinner,  and  he  asked  Palmer  to  dine  with  him,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Bradford,  the  husband  of  Mr.  Cook's  sister.  He  has  not  been  called ;  he  could 
have  told  us  if  there  was  anything  suspicious  in  the  conduct  of  Palmer,  anything  that 
could  justify  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stevens.  They  have  their  dinner,  and  when 
their  dinner  is  over,  see  what  takes  place.  It  is  important  you  should  know  it,  because  I 
think  you  will  see  from  the  way  it  occurred  that  the  conduct  of  Palmer  was  the  conduct 
-of  a  man  certainly  apprehensive  of  any  sort  of  vexatious  inquiry  which  might  involve 
him  in  pecuniary  troubles,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  conciliate  Mr.  Stevens,  stiU 
comporting  himself  like  one  who  could  firmly  and  freely  maintain  his  equality  with  Mr. 
Stevens  unabashed,  with  a  clear  brow  and  the  appearance  of  an  innocent  man.  {The 
learned  Serjeant  read  a  portio7i  of  the  dialogue  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Palmer.)  He  said  "with  a  spasmodic  convulsion  of  the  throat,"  which  was  perfectly 
apparent ;  he  could  not  see  his  face,  but  there  was  a  spasmodic  convulsion  of  his  throat. 
VV  ho  could  believe  such  a  testimony  of  guilt  as  that  ?  He  expects  that  Palmer  is  to  be 
bound  to  look  after  everything  of  every  kind  that  was  in  the  hotel  belonging  to  Cook, 
and  because  he  could  not  find  a  trumpery  book,  which  anybody  might  have  taken  away, 
thinking  and  probably  Having  heard  it  was  of  very  little  use,  which  could  not  be  of  the 
slightest  service  in  any  way  to  Palmer  for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  to  anybody,  simply 
on  that  account,  he  is  to  indulge  in  this  vexatious  proceeding.  The  last  time  the  book 
was  seen  was  on  the  Monday.  The  last  person  who  saw  it  was  Elizabeth  Mills,  on  the 
Monday,  and  on  that  day  there  were  several  people  there  with  Cook— Saunders  the  trainer 
•and  the  jockeys  ;  after  his  death  the  two  servant-maids  and  the  housekeeper,  the  three' 
undertaker's  men,  the  two  women  who  laid  Cook  out,  and  some  other  persons ;  the  barber 
^ho  shaved  him  might  have  taken  the  book,  and  having  taken  it  could  not  return  it  •  for 
f  ere  again  is  the  efiect  of  dishonesty  as  well  as  falsehood.  Once  done,  you  cannot  repair 
It;  without  admitting  it  you  cannot  set  it  right  again.  1  throw  imputation  on  nobody  •  I 
simply  say,  that  as  many  people  had  access  to  the  room,  it  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  rin^ht 
under  the  circumstances  when  a  man  is  charged  in  such  a  case  of  momentous  importance 
without  any  assignable  reason  for  his  purloining  the  betting-book,  to  fix  it  on  him. with- 
out any  proof  that  he  ever  had  it  in  his  hands,  when  nothing  like  a  proper  search  was 
made  tor  it  until  some  time  after  Cook's  death.    I  asked  whether  the  drawers  were  not 

ir  tv    ,°  !u  ''''  ^y^"  ^""^  ^'^^^  ^'^y  ^^ere.    It  was  not  seen  immediately 

alter  the  death,  nor  was  there  any  search  made  for  it,  nor  was  it  set  aside  and  taken  care 

of  Durloinir'":  '^'^'^n  I'y  Palmer  with  a  guilty  intention 

i/Lr,cS  .  ?    •  "s^go  on/or  a  moment  with  this  dialogue-(2'/,*  learned  Serjeant 

incn  icaa  a  passage  from  the  dmloijue  as  detailed  in  the  evidence)— and  at  last  after  "  o-idino- 

n.i3  nro^o^'       ""^^  P'""^-  -^^^  -"'-S  to  -aL  eSanatTon! 

once  have  led  r"r'        ^"^/'""S  or  circumstance  which  if  inquired  into  would  a 
once  Have  led  to  a  discussion  of  matters  in  a  fair  and  gentlemanlike  manner,  Stevens 
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snubs  lum  by  asking  him  -whether  he  intends  to  be  at  the  post-mortem  ;  and  at  last,  when  he 
says  "  It  IS  a  matter  ofiudifi'erence  to  me,"  goads  the  poor  man  into  saying,  "so  it  is  to 
me."  That  is  the  only  word  of  irritation  that  Pahner— who  kept  his  ground  during  the 
whole  time  and  stood  up  to  this  man— that  is  the  only  word  of  irritation  that  he  used 
Mr.  Stevens  speaks  to  him  in  a  very  warm  manner,  yet  Palmer  manifests  the  composure 
of  a  gentleman,  of  a  man  of  feeling  and  consideration  to  the  father— as  he  called  him- 
self-—but  the  stepfather  of  the  young  man,  and  that  is  to  be  turned  into  evidence  of  guilt. 
There  is  another  story  made  against  him,  that  he  was  found  searcliing  in  the  pockets 
of  Mr.  Cook  shortly  after  his  death :  it  is  the  most  absurd  suggestion  on  their  own 
showing.  The  facts  were  these.  Mr.  Jones,  I  think,  told  the  servants  to  tell  Palmer  to 
come  into  the  room.  I  think  that  was  it — to  tell  Palmer  to  go  into  the  room  ;  and  then  I 
think  Mr.  Jones  told  another  servant  to  follow  him  into  the  room.  Elizabeth  Mills  is  the 
wituess  to  that.  She  says,  "  I  went  in  and  I  saw  him  looking  about  seeing  if  there  was 
anything  in  one  of  the  coats,  and  he  also  looked  under  the  bolster  of  the  bed,  just  as  a 
gentleman  might  be  looking  for  a  watch ;  and  he  went  on  doing  so  after  I  got  into  the 
room."  It  was  quite  clear  she  suspected  nothing,  and  I  submit  it  is  not  fair  that  any 
suspicion  should  attach  to  him  on  the  subject. 

One  other  circumstance  there  is  on  which  reliance  has  been  placed ;  and  although 
it  has  been  said  great  reliance  is  Hot  intended  to  be  placed  upon  it,  I  cannot  tell  what 
effect  it  will  produce  on  your  minds.  I  am  sure  that  when  those  who  have  promoted  this 
prosecution  first  undertook  it,  they  intended  to  rely,  as  proof  of  damning  guilt,  on  the 
manuscript  extracts  about  strychnia  in  these  medical  books.  I  think  it  will  be  within 
your  experience  that  in  youth  and  early  manhood  the  best  protection  that  a  man  can 
have  for  his  honour  and  integrity  is  the  company  and  society  of  a  wife  whom  he  loves. 
If  you  find  a  man  in  early  youth  attached  to  a  virtuous  young  woman,  whom  he  loves 
with  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  attachment,  depend  upon  it  he  is  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  little 
prone  to  deeds  of  violence.  They  ,  have  put  in  these  books  to  show  that  Palmer  had  a 
knowledge  of  strychnia  poison,  and  they  are  the  books  which  he  used  when  a  student 
attending  lectures  in  London,  as  must  have  been  known  to  his  deceased  wife.  I  find,  in 
what  I  am  in  a  condition  to  prove  to  be  her  own  handwriting,  proof  positive  that  this 
was  his  student's  book,  and  that,  he  then  and  long  after  loved  that  young  woman  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  God's  will,  under  the  sanction  of  His  holy  ordinance^  young  men 
should  love  their  wives.  His  marriage  was  a  marriage  of  atfection ;  he  loved  her  for 
herself  and  for  her  person  ;  he  loved  her  as  ardently  as  he  now  loves  her  first-born,  his 
only  surviving  child,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  waits  with  ti-embling  anxiety  for  a 
sentence  which  will  restore  him  to  his  father's  arms,  or  drive  that  father  to  an 
ignominious  death  upon  the  scaffold.  He  loved  her  with  a  pure,  generous  affection. 
There  is  proof  positive  in  this  letter,  copied  iii  her  handwriting  into  his  note-book,  that 
such  a  man  was  William  Palmer  when  only  a  few  years  younger  than  he  is  now: — 

"  My  dearest  Amiie, — I  snatch  a  moment  to  write  to  your  dear,  dear  little  self.  I 
need  scarcely  say  the  principal  inducement  I  have  to  work  is  the  desire  of  getting  my 
studies  Knished,  so  as  to  be  able  to  press  your  dear  little  foi-m  in  my  arms.  With  best, 
best  love,  believe  me,  dearest  Annie,  your  own  William." 

Now  this  is  not  the  sort  of  letter  that  is  generally  read  in  courts  of  justice.  It  was 
no  part  of  my  instructions  to  read  it  to  you,  but  that  book  was  put  in  to  prove  that  this 
man  was  a  wicked,  heartless,  savage  desperado,  and  I  show  you  from  it  what  he  was 
when  that  letter  was  written— what  his  deceased  wife  knew  him  to  be  when  she  copied 
it— a  young  man  who  loved  a  young  woman  for  her  own  sake— loved  her  with  a  pure  and 
Tii-tuous  atfection,  such  an  affection  as  would  in  almost  all  natures  be  a  sure  antidote 

^^^Sudf,"  gentlemen,  is  the  man  whom  it  is  my'  duty  to  defend.     Upon  the  evidence 
which  is  before  you  I  cannot  believe  him  guilty.    Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he 
is  abandoned  in  this  dreadful  strait  by  his  family  and  friends.    An  aged  mother,  who 
may  have  disapproved  of  some  parts  of  his  conduct,  expects  m  an  agony  ot  griet  your 
rverdict.    A  dear  sister  can  scarcely  sustain  herself  under  the  suspense  which  presses 
upon  her.    A  gallant  and  devoted  brother  stands  by  him  to  defend  him,  sparing  neither 
time  nor  labour  to  save  him  from  an  awful  doom.    I  call  upon  you  to  expand  youi 
njinds  to  a  capacity  for  estimating  the  high  duty  that  you  have  to  V^^l°'-f\ 
item  the  torrent  of  prejudice  ;  you  have  to  vindicate  the  honour 
counti-y;  you  have  with  firmness  and  courage  to  do  your  duty,  and  find  '^J^^  ^''^^  l';^' 
Crown,  if  you  believe  that  guilt  is  proved;  but  if  you  have  a  doubly  upon  the  point 
depend  upon  it  Uie  time  will  come  when  the  innocence  ot         'V""  J"" 
apjarent,  and  when  you  will  deeply  regret  any  want  of  due  and  calm  considei  ation  ot 
the  case^  which  it  will  be  my  duty  ttf  lay  before  you,  \ ' 

AfTjo-a-ntd  iUlto-morrn-t'  nt"  1 0  o'f>'yV. 
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Lord  Cajipbell. — Before  proceeding  \vith  this  trial  I  must  express  a  most  earnest  hope 
that  until  it  is  concluded  the  public  journals  will  continue  to  abstain  from  any  comments 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  or  any  part  of  the  evidence.  The  propriety  of  this  is  so  obvious 
as  to  require  no  explanation.  I  would  say,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  brother 
Alderson,  that  this  warning  ought  to  extend  as  much  to  the  insertion  of  letters  as  to  edi- 
torial articles. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NUNNELEY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

I  believe  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the 
Leeds  School  of  Medicine  ?  Yes. — You  are  also  a  member,  I  believe,  of  several  foreign 
and  English  scientific  societies  ?  Yes. — How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  ?  Between 
20  and  30  years. — Have  you  had  a  large  practice  ?  Yes. — Have  you  seen  cases  of  tetanus 
in  your  experience,  and  of  convulsions  ?  Both  traumatic  and  idiopathic. — How  many  cases 
of  idiopathic  tetanus  have  you  seen  in  your  own  experience  ?  Four. — Did  they  all  com- 
mence with  the  symptoms  of  lock-jaw '{ — No.  How  many  did  not  commence  with  that  ? 
One  did  not ;  nor  did  lock-jaw  occur-. 

Lord  Cajipbell. — Not  at  all  ?  Very  slightly  :  it  did  not  occur  suflGiciently  to  prevent 
swallowing  during  the  whole  period  of  his  illness. 

Mr.  Grove. — You  have  been  present  during  the  evidence  given  here  as  to  the  sym- 
ptoms of  Mr.  Cook  ?  I  have. — Had  you  previously  read  the  portion  of  the  depositions  as 
to  the  scientific  and  medical  part  of  the  case  ?  Yes,  carefully. — Judging  from  the  sym- 
ptoms as  described,  and  confining  yourself  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  scientific  part  of  the 
case,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  Mr.  Cook's  case  ?  He  died  from 
some  convulsive  disease. — On  what  do  you  found  that  ?  I  found  it  upon  the  difference  of 
the  symptoms  described  in  the  deposition  and  on  the  evidence  before  the  court. 

Lord  Campbell. — This  is  not  satisfactory  ;  we  cannot  ask  the  witnesses  what  faith 
they  give  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  as  contrasted  with  the  depositions.  This 
witness's  opinion  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  viva  voce  evidence  of  the  witnesses  given 
during  the  trial. 

Mr.  Scijeant  Shee — I  should  submit,  my  Lord,  he  may  well  be  asked  what  his  opinion 
was  on  the  depositions  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  what  it  was  after  he  heard  the  evi- 
dence in  this  court. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — Why  was  he  kept  in  court  to  hear  the  evidence  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— As  a  matter  of  science  he  may  be  asked  what  his  opinion  is  upon 
what  he  sees  m  these  depositions,  but  you  must  ask  it  separately.  I  should  have  thought 
evidence  ^^^^        slio"l<:^  opinion  on  the  viva  toco 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— You  can  only  put  the  depositions  in  to  contradict  the  wit- 
nesses where  they  are  cross-examined,  and  I  am  not  aware  any  of  the  depositions  are  in 
evidence  except  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Bamford. 

-^/iee.— We  do  not  ask  him  any  opinion  he  may  have  formed  on  the  whole 
oi  me  depositions. 

herj*^^  ^'^«<n««s.— The  depositions  I  h»ve  referred  to  are  those  of  the  witnesses  examined 
Mr.  Oi-ove. — As  to  the  symptoms  described  in  court  ? 

T}1nM^i,^f^"^^^•~^"•'^''^^y™P*°°'''  described  by  the  witnesses,  what  is  your  opinion  ? 
lhat  It  was  some  convulsive  disease.  "iJiuiuu  c 

Mr.  6Vow.— Had  the  previous  state  of  health  of  Mr.  Cook  anything  to  do  with  thit 
opinion,  or  any  effect  on  your  judgment  ?    Yes.  ^ 

ntnm""'  -^^rf  A""=RsoN.-This  is  a  short  mode  of  examining  a  medical  man  as  to  svm 
^^P^!v  ^'f  •  ^'^^ ^°  S[ve  his  opinion  upon,  therefore  it  must  be  caiXlly  p^otec?ed  Yo,i 
coLi&iS  "  '°  "''^^  '''"^  P''^"     Shrewsbury.  What  right  has  hJt'J  talfttt  Lto 

the^vid^reVhStaroLZirr^^^^^^  •^^'^  ^^^^        ^  ^  t^'- 

the  witSeSes?^  N^r'^'^'i  '1'^'""'  °^  symptoms  of  John  Parsons  Cook  as  stated  by 
tne  witucssts  ?   Not  merely  the  symptoms,  but.tlie  general  state  of  health.  ^ 
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Lord  Campbell. — But  we  have  nothing  to  do  witli  tliat. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shea.— Yon  have  been  present  in  court  during  the  whole  of  tliis  trial  '  T 
have.-You  have  heard  the  symptoms  described  by  tlie  witnesses  of  Mr  C  ok^  tlltll 
previously  to  Ins  final  attacks  at  Rugeley,  the  description  of  the  actual  syinptot  durin  ' 
the  paroxysm  of  tlie  fits  which  have  been  snolon,       ..,n,l   „i:  r  '^'{""^ 


on 
Sav 

Tlie  Attorney-General— You  are  assuming  that';  no  witness  has  said  so. 

Lord  Campbell.— I  wish  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  to  assist  you,  brother  Shee  but 
It  seems  to  me  the  witness  should  give  his  opinion  on  the  symptoms  described  and  then 
state  what  influence  the  other  facts  may  have  had  on  his  mind.  '^escuDea,  ana  then 

The  Attorney-General.— I  dio  not  object  to  my  friend  referring  to  any  evidence,  but  he 
should  not  state  what  the  evidence  is,  because  on  that  we  differ.  •'  . 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Yon  have  attended  to  the  evidence  in  this  case  as  to  the  general 
health  oi  Mr.  Cook,  the  statements  made  respecting  the  appearances  of  the  body  the 
throat  m  particular,  before  and  after  death,  and  the  general  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  body  on  the  post-mortem  examination  ?  I  have.— Do  you  remember  the  accounts  that 
were  given  of  what  was  said  or  supposed  to  be  syphilitic  sores  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — But  there  was  no  such  thing  said. 

Mr.  Bauon  Aldeeson.— Supposing  a  person  had  syphilitic  sores,  what  would  you  say 
then  ?  that  is  the  way  of  putting  it,  but  the  other  embodies  his  belief  of  the  case,  A 
medical  man  has  no  right  to  give  us  his  opinion  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  what  would 
be  the  real  symptoms  from  a  given  disease. 

Lord  Campbell. — We  must  take  it  that  medical  men  are  not  to  be  substituted  for  the 
.jury- 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell. — If  I  were  to  suggest  a  mode  of  meeting  the  thing,  it  would 
be  this, — let  the  gentleman  describe  what  he  assumes  to  be  the  state  of  the  deceased's 
health  at  the  time ;  then  the  Attorney- General  may  say  he  is  not  justified  in  so  assuming. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Will  you  do  that,  having  heard  the  evidence  ?  1  assume  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  very  delicate  constitution  ;  that  for  a  long  period  he  felt  himself  to  be 
ailing,  for  which  he  had  been  under  medical  treatment ;  that  he  had  suffered  from  syphilis ; 
that  he  had  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  that  he  had  old-standing  disease  of  the  throat :  he 
led  an  irregular  life ;  he  was  subject  to  mental  excitement  and  depression ;  that  after 
death  appearances  were  found  in  his  body  which  show  this  to  have  been  the  case  ;  there 
was  found  an  unusual  appearance  within  the  stomach,  the  throat  was  in  an  unnatural  con- 
dition, the  back  of  the  tongue  showed  similar  indications ;  that  the  lungs  were  in  an 
emphysematous  condition,  the  air-cells  dilated  ;  that  in  the  lining  of  the  aorta,  or  large 
artery  of  the  body,  there  was  an  unnatural  deposit,  and  that  there  was  a  very  unusual 
appearance  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow :  these  are  the  indications  wliich  are 
unnatural  in  the  post-mortem  examination  :  I  should  also  state  it  is  described  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  that  there  was  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  penis. 

Lord  Campbell. — That  is  one  of  the  elements  of  youi-  opinion  ?  Precisely,  my 
Lord ;  that  scar  described  in  the  penis  could  only  have  resulted  from  an  ulcer. — Do 
you  mean  from  a  chancre  ?  Yes ;  it  may  have  proceeded  from  an  ulcer :  an  ulcer  is  a 
chancre. 

The  Attorney-General. — An  ulcer  is  not  necessarily  a  chancre  ?  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — ^To  what  do  you  asci-ibe  the^ymptoms  you  have  referred  to  under 
the  tongue?  The  symptoms  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  throat  I  ascribe  to 
syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  throat. — Supposing  the  symptomswhich  you  have  described, 
what  would  you  infer  as  to  the  condition  of  that  man's  health  and  constitution  at  the 
time  ?  That  his  health  had  not  been  good  for  long,  and  that  his  constitution  was  delicate : 
there  is  another  ground ;  it  was  stated  his  father  and  mother  both  died  young. 

Lord  Campbell. — This  is  part  of  the  foundation  of  your  opinion  ?  Yes ;  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Stevens  that  his  father  and  mother  had  died  young,  aud  that  the 
brother  and  sister  were  both  delicate. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Supposing  that  to  have  been  the  state  of  health  of  Mr.  Cook, 
would  that  state  of  health,  in  your  opinion,  or  not,  make  him  liable  or  subject  to  nei-vous 
irritation  ?  I  should  think  so.— In  your  judgment,  as  a  medical  man,  would  other  causes 
besides  physical  causes,  moral  causes  for  instance,  tend  in  persons  in  such  a  state  of 
health  and  constitution  to  excite  nervous  irritation  ?  Yes.— What  description  of  moral 
or  mental  causes  of  irritation,  in  your  judgment,  miglit  tend  to  bring  on  nervous 
irritation  ?    Any  excitement  or  depression. — Suppose  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach 
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or  of  the  bo^vels  supervened,  when  he  was  in  that  condition,  what  effect  do  you  think  it 
Avould  have?  That  would  very  much  depend  on  the  violence  of  it -But  if  it  jas 
violent,  to  the  extent  of  frequent  and  continuous  vomiting  for  several  days,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  a  state  of  mind  and  constitution  such  as  you  have  s«PPOsed  ?  It 
wou  produce  a  greater  effect  than  in  a  healthy  person:  no  peculiar  effect.-Would 
any  nfurious  effect  be  produced  on  a  person  in  the  state  of  mind  and  constitution 
which  you  have  supposedly  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  ?  It  would  have  a  greater  effect 
than  on  a  healthy  person:  it  would  produce  more  serious  illness;  perhaps  I  had  better 
give  an  explanation  of  my  opinion. 

Lord  Campbell.— Your  opinion  on  what  ?  On  the  condition  of  the  constitution 
when  a  convulsive  disease  is  more  likely  to  supervene. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/ice.— What  would  you  infer  from  the  fact,  supposing  it  to  have 
occurred,  that  three  days  before  death  he  suddenly  awoke  in  the  middle  oi  the  night  in 
a  state  of  described  madness  for  two  or  three  minutes  ? 

The  Attorney-General.—"  I  was  half  mad  for  two  or  three  minutes :  I  was  awoke  by 
a  noise  in  the  street." 

Lord  Campbell. — Is  your  hypothesis  that  he  was  mad  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — That  he  said  he  was  mad. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  must  put  the  whole  of  it. 

Tlie  Witness.— I  understand  he  had  three  attacks  on  succeeding  nights,  each  occurring 
about  the  same  hour. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Would  you,  as  a  medical  man,  draw  any  inference  from  that 

circumstance  ?  Yes  ;  that  they  were  of  a  convulsive  character,  in  the  absence  of  other 
causes  to  account  for  it. — According  to  your  personal  experience  and  knowledge,  as 
derived  from  the  study  of  your  profession,  are  convulsive  effects  very  various  in  their 
forms  and  degrees  of  violence?  As  various  as  possible. — Is  it  possible  always,  with 
accuracy,  to  ascribe  particular  symptoms  of  convulsions  to  any  one  of  the  class  of  con- 
vulsions into  which  they  are  divided  by  medical  authors  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  definite  name  to  every  convulsive  attack. — Are  there  many  forms  of  violent 
convulsions  iu  wliich  the  patient  retains  his  consciousness  ?  Not  a  great  many  forms  of 
qonvulsive  disease  ;  there  are  some. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  mention  some  of 
them  ?  Hysteria. 

Lord  Campbell. — Does  that  apply  to  the  male  sex  ?  At  times  ;  it  is  far  more  common 
in  females. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Are  there  any  forms  of  convulsions,  epileptic  in  their  character, 
in  which  the  patient  retains  his  consciousness  ?    It  is  so  stated. 

Lord  Campbell.— Have  you  met  with  any  ?  No ;  not  during  a  fit. — But  it  is  during 
a  state  of  fit  we  are  inquiring  ?    I  have  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — Not  during  your  twenty  or  thirty  years'  practice?  Not 
during  epilepsy. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shea. — Do  you  know  by  your  reading  as  a  medical  man  that  that  thing 
really  does  sometimes  occur  ?  Yes  ;  I  was  about  to  add  that  the  degree  of  consciousness  in 
.  epilepsy  varies  very  much:  in  some  attacks  the  consciousness  is  altogether  lost. — Are 
convulsive  attacks  sometimes  accompanied  with  violent  spasms,  and  with  rigidity  of 
portions  of  the  body?  Yes. — Do  convulsions,  properly  so  called,  originally  assume 
something  of  the  complexion  of  tetanic  affection  ?    They  do. 

Lord  Campbell, — Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  "  convulsions  properly  so 
called  "1  I  understand  from  the  learned  Serjeant's  question  what  is  ordinarily  called 
a  convulsive  disease,  either  from  infancy  or  from  other  causes ;  not  exactly  tetanus. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shea. — Have  you  read  the  passage  from  Dr.  Copland's  work,  which  I 
read  yesterday  to  the  Court?  I  have. — Do  you  agi-ee  in  what  Dr.  Copland  there  states  ? 
I  do. — -When  you  say  that  convulsions  sometimes  assume  a  tetanic  form  from 
appearances,  do  you  mean  the  convulsions  of  which  he  writes  in  that  passage,  or 
what  convulsions  do  you  mean  ?  Convulsions  arising  from  almost  any  cause,  worms 
in  children  will  produce  it ;  affections  of  the  brain  in  adults ;  hysteria ;  the  giving  of 
chloroform  to  some  persons. — Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  that  adults  are  some- 
times affected  with  such  convulsions?  It  is ;  eating  indigestible  food  will  produce  it.— 
Have  you  known  instances  in  which  it  has  arisen  from  retching  and  vomiting  ?  No, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have.— Do  you  ag:'ee  with  Dr.  Copland  as  to  these  convulsions 
sometimes  ending  immediately  in  death  ?  ,  Yes.— Do  you  agi-ee  also  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  states  that  death  occurs  lu  these  eases?  when  a  inan  dies  in  one  of  the 
convulsions  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  \vhat  is  the  immediate  proximate  cause 
ot  his  death  ?    Frequently  it  will  be  asphyxia. 
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Lord  CAMPBELL.-From  siififocation,  the  actiou  of  the  respiratory  mus6les  beins 
stopped  ?    From  tlie  air.  uot  entering  the  Inngs  or  from  spasms  of  the  heart  -Yof 
do  not  term  that^asphyxia  ?    It  will  produce  similar  appearances.-You  do  not  c^U 
tha  af-:3hyxia  ?    Perhaps  not.-I  ask  you,  do  you  call  death  from  spasms  of  the  hear 
asphyxia  ?    It  is  often  so  described. 

Mr  Serjeant  Shee-Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Copland  that  the  convulsions  of  the 
character  which  you  have  described  are  sometimes  recurring. 

The  ylitome)/-(7e«era;.— You  are  constantly  asking  this  gentleman  whether  he  agrees 
with  Dr.  Copland;  you  should  ask  him  what  his  view  is  on  some  particular  point. 
You  will  not  call  Dr.  Copland.  ^  i "  "i. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Slice. — Why  should  I  call  him  ? 
Lord  Campbell. — That  kind  of  question  cannot  be  supported. 
The  Attorncij-Gcneral.—liis  getting  the  opinion  of  a  man  without  calling  him. 
;     Lord  Campbell. — It  will  be  still  more  regular  if  you  ask  his  own  opinion. 
The  Witness. — I  have  seen  convulsions  recm-ring. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—M  what  intervals  have  you  known  them  to  recur  ?  Very  various : 
sometimes  in  hours,  in  other  cases  days. — How  soon  have  you  known  the  patient 
suffering  from  a  violent  paroxysm  of  such  convulsions  as  you  have  described,  become 
easier  ?  That  is  very  various. — How  soon  have  you  seen  it  ?  It  may  be  hours  or 
minutes. — Would  you  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  a  convulsion 

from  the  interval  which  elapsed  'between  one  convulsion  and  another  ?    Yes.  What 

inference  would  you  draw  ?  It  is  dependent  on  some  slight  irritation  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.— -Do  you  know  whether,  when  death  takes  place  in  the  paroxysm  of  such 
convulsions,  it  sometimes  happens  in  post-mortem  examinations  there  is  no  trace  of 
disease  in  the  body ;  does  that  sometimes  happen  ?  Yes ;  by  that  I  suppose  you  mean 
organic  disease. — Have  you  known  at  all  or  frequently  in  persons,  not  further  advanced 
in  years  than  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  granules  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  ? 
They  are  not  common  to  any  age  that  I  am  aware  of. — What  inference  would  you  con- 
sider yourself  at  liberty  to  draw  from  there  appearing  in  post-mortem  examinations 
between  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater  of  a  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ?  I  do  not 
know  any  particular  inference  could  be  drawn  from  that  particular  appearance  in  any 
individual. — Would  they  lead  you  to  any  reasonable  medical  conjecture  as  to  their 
cause  and  their  effect?  That  is  not  a  veiy  easy  question  to  answer;  they  might  or 
might  not. 

Lord  Campbell. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  such  things ; 
Say  aye  or  no  ?    No,  my  Lord.  .  . 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Might  theyini  your  judgment  produce  any  effect,  on  the  spinal 
cord  ?  Yes,  they  might ;  there  are  preparations  in  museums  where  granules  are  found 
in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  iu  which  the  patients  are  said  to  have  died  of 
tetanus. 

The  Attorney-General. — Never  mind  what  is  said. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Do  you  know  whether  granules  have  been  part  of  the  symptoms 
of  tetaniforn  convulsions?  I  have  just  stated  there  are  three  preparations,  and  I  have 
seen  them  myself. — Where  have  you  seen  them  ?  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  museum. — 
In  order  to  ascertain  with  satisfaction  to  yourself  the  nature  and  probable  extent  of  injury 
of  such  granules,  how  soon  after  death  would  you  think  it  desirable  the  spinal  cord 
should  be  examined  ?  Immediately. — Could  any  satisfactory  medical  judgment  be 
formed  from  an  examination  made  as  long  as  two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  the 
deceased  ?    Not  the  most  remote. 

The  Attorney-General. — Of  their  effect  ?  Their  effect  on  the  spinal  cord  itself,  more 
especially  if  the  brain  had  been  previously  opened. 

Mi:  Serjeant  Shco. — Independently  of  that  appearance  of  granules  ■  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  arachnoid,  in  your  opinion,  at  that  distance  of  tinie,  would  it  be  possible  to 
form  any  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  general  healthiness  of  tlie  spinal  cord?  Certainly 
not:  if  there  had  been  a  large  tumour  or  some  similar  change,  it  might  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  neither  softening  nor  induration  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  cord  could 
be  detected;  the  minute  nervous  structure  changes  within  two  liours  of  death. — ^^In 
order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  that  ner\'ous  structure,  does  the  eye  sometimes  require 
the  assistance  of  a  lens  or  microscope?  To  ascertain  the  minute  structure  of  it,  it  does. 
— Is  that  ever  required  when  the  examination  fakes  place  immediately  after  death  ? 
Yes. — Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  experience  had  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus?  I 
have. — Do  you  agree  in  what  has  been  stated,  that  that  generally  begins  by  an  attack  of 
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ihc  iaw  ?  Comniouly  it  'does.-Have  you  had  any  experience  by  personal  obssrvation  of 
diopathic  tetanus?  Ihave,  four  cases;  one  of  them  was  my  own  child -In  those  cases 
of  idiopathic  tetanus,  with  what  symptoms  did  the  disease  commeuce  ?  In  three  of  them 
with  lock-iaw  one  uot.-How  did  the  fourth  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  commence  ?  In 
the  body  -  the  power  of  swallowing  easily  was  retained  to  the  last.-Have  you  had  any 
cersouai  experience  in  cases  which  you  have  known,  or  now  know  to  be  cases  of  tetanus 
nroduced  by  strychnia?  1  have  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  two  persons  who 
have  died  from  the  poison  of  strychnia  within  the  last  twelve  months.-Had  you  seen 
the  patients  in  either  of  these  cases  before  death  ?  I  had  not,  I  did  it  by  order  of  the 
Coroner  —Was  it  by  chemical  analysis  you  ascertained  the  deaths  had  been  caused  by 
strychnia  '  In  both.— Are  you  able  to  inform  the  Court  how  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
persou  whose  body  you  examined  in  both  these  cases  your  examination  took  place  ?  I 
have  my  minutes  here.— Take  them  separately  ;  how  soon  after  the  death  m  the  first  case 
did  the  post-mortem  examination  take  place  ?  The  one  case  was  a  recent  one,  forty-two 
hours  after  death,  the  other  thirty  hours.— Direct  your  attention  to  one  of  those  ca^es  at 
a  time ;  was  the  body  entire  when  the  post-mortem  examination  took  place  ;  had  it  been 
opened  ?  No.— Will  you  now  describe  the  appearance  of  the  body  at  that  post-mortem 
examination  ?    (  The  witness  produced  a  paper.) 

Lord  Campbell. — Is  that  the  written  statement  you  made  to  the  Coroner  ?    It  is. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—Then  if  you  will  read  it,  you  can  give  his  Lordship  a  copy  {the  witness 
read  Ms  report  on  the  case  alluded  to)  :  will  you  have  the  goodness  now  to  tell  us  the  appear- 
ances of  the  body  in  the  second  case  which  you  referred  to,  where  the  examination  was 
made  thirty  hours  after  death  ?    I  first  saw  the  body  about  twelve  hours  after  death. 

The  Attorney-General— This  is  the  second  instance?  Yes.— Was  it  a  man  or  a 
woman?  A  woman  in  both  instances,  I  believe  I  have  the  age  down  ;  in  the  former  the 
age  was  twenty-eight ;  the  second  was  a  young  woman  somewhere  near  twenty  years  of 
age ;  there  is  uo  difiiculty  in  mentioning  the  name  of  the  second  if  you  wish  it  (the 
witness  read  his  repiort) :  I  should  mention,  in  addition,  that  there  was  fluid  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord  ;  it  is  entirely  correct  except  that. 
.  Lord  Campbell. — Is  that  what  you  gave  in  evidence  before  the  Coroner  ?  It  is. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — You  have  stated  you  have  seen  a  person  under  the  influence  of 
strychnia  poison?  When  taken  accidentally  in  too  large  a  dose. — Who  was  that  person; 
what  was  her  age  ?  I  have  seen  more  than  one  case  in  my  practice  where  persons  have 
taken  too  large  a  dose. — Have  any  of  those  cases  been  fatal  ones  ?  No. — Had  you  the 
means  of  knowing  what  the  dose  was,  and  how  soon  after  it  was  taken  the  strychnia 
paroxysms  came  on  ?  About  one  sixth  of  a  grain. — What  was  the  sex  of  the  patient  ? 
A  man. — What  age?  Middle  age. — How  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  did  the 
symptoms  appear  ?  A  veiy  few  minutes. — In  what  form  had  it  been  given  ?  Solution. 
— ^What  were  the  symptoms?  Want  of  power  of  controlling  the  muscles.^ — Where  was 
the  patient  when  attacked  ?  Up,  and  walking  about. — In  what  way  did  the  want  of 
power  of  controlling  the  muscles  first  manifest  itself?  By  twitching  and  rigidity,  with 
some  cramp,  more  violent  in  the  lungs  than  any  part  of  the  body.— Can  you  give  ns  any 
notion  by  description  of  what  the  nature  and  degree  of  that  rigidity  and  those  twitchings 
were  ?  They  were  not  veiy  violent ;  it  was  not  a  severe  case. — How  long  did  they  con- 
tinue ?  It  was  six  hours  before  the  spasms  entirely  disappeared. — During  those  six  hours 
were  they  continuous  in  their  character  or  intermittent  ?  Intermittent. — At  what  in- 
tervals ?  Varied ;  as  the  effect  passed  off  the  intei-vals  became  longer ;  every  two  or 
three  seconds  at  first.— Were  they  combated  by  medical  treatment?  No. — What 
quantity  was  taken  ?  One-sixth  of  a  grain  ;  I  had  prescribed  one-twelfth  of  a  grain. — 
Will  you  describe  the  other  case  ?  The  other  case  was  very  similar. — How  much  did 
you  prescribe  in  the  other  case  ?    One-twelfth  of  a  grain. 

Lord  Campbell. — And  what  quantity  had  the  patient  taken  in  the, other  case? 
About  one-sixth  of  a  grain. — He  took  double  what  you  prescribed  ?  Yes. 

Mx.  Serjeant  Shee. — Are  these  all  the  cases  in  which  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  effects  of  strychnia  poison  ?  On  the  human  body. — Have  you  experi- 
mented extensively  on  animals  with  the  strychnia  poison  ?  On  upwards  of  sixty. — What 
animals  were  those?  Dogs,  cats, rats,  mice,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  frogs,  and  toads.— What 
has  been  the  general  character  of  the  attack  on  those  animals  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  strychnia  poison  ?  Great  general  resemblance  in  all  animals;  some  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  its  action  than  others,  and  bear  a  very  much  less  dose.— How  soon  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  poison,  generally  speaking,  has  its  action  made  its  appearance  by  symptoms 
in  the  animal?  From  two  minuter  to  thirty  ;  more  generally  about  five  or  six.— What 
Has  been  the  usual  interval  between  ingestion  {ind  paroxysms,  where  the  poison  has  not 
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been  administered  in  a  solution?    The  period  of  time  I  have  named,  about  five  minutes. 


portious  of  meat,  sometmies  mixed  up  with  butter  or  suet,  and  sometimes  rolled,  in 
small  pieces  of  the  gut  of  an  animal ;  it  is  given  in  the  skin,  putting  the  frog  or  toad  into  a 
solutiou  of  It,  and  I  have  also  applied  it  direct  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  also  to  the  brain  — 
W  hat  have  been  the  first  symptoms  of  tlie  animal  having  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
strychnia  poison?  A  desire  to  be  quite  still.^What  next?  Hurried  breathing.— And 
tlien?  Slavering  of  the  mouth  when  given  at  the  mouth.— What  then?  Twitchinff  of 
the  ears,  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and  inability  to  walk,  and  convulsion  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body ;  the  jaws  generally  being  firmly  closed  during  convulsions ;  then 
convulsions,  followed  by  a  total  want  of  power  in  the  muscles,  which  in  the  last  attacks 
were  thrown  into  violent  spasms,  with  a  galvanic-like  shock  running  through  them  •  this 
also  occurs  if  the  animal  attempts  to  move.  ' 

Lord  Campbeli..— Spasms  come  on  ?  Spasms  come  on  if  the  animal  is  either  touched 
or  attempts  voluntarily  to  move ;  that  is  the  usual  course ;  occasionally  the  animal  is 
able  to  move. — Without  a  recurrence  of  the  spasms  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe.— Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  the  description  ?  No,  except  to 
say  that  these  spasms  occur  at  various  periods;  the  animals  die  at  various  periods  up  to 
three  and  a  half  hours,  which  is  the  longest  period  at  which  I  have  known  an  animal  die  ; 
in  cases  where  animals  live  for  any  great  length  of  time  the  violent  convulsions  occur  at 
less  frequent  intervals :  in  every  case  before  death  the  rigidity  ceases,  I  do  not  know  one 
excep:ion,  and  the  muscles  are  quite  soft  and  powerless. 

Lord  Campbell. — Flaccid  ?  Flaccid,  and  the  limbs  may  be  put  in  any  position 
whatever. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Being  put  in  any  position,  does  the  rigor  mortis  come  on  quicker 
or  slower  than  in  ordinary  cases?  I  think  there  is  little  diflference;  after  all  convulsive 
deaths  I  have  observed  the  same  where  I  have  destroyed  animals  by  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  chloroform. — With  respect  to  the  rigidity  in  comparison  with  strychnia  poison, 
what  lias  been  the  extent  of  the  rigidity  with  the  animals  which  were  destroyed  by  other 
mineral  poisons  ?  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference;  in  the  two  women  it  was  much 
less  than  usual. 

Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  mean  much  less  than  common  ?    Yes,  in  natural  disease. 

'M.v.  Serjeant  Shee. — Y'ou  mentioned  some  slight  symptoms,  a  desire  to  be  quiet,  slaver- 
ing at  the  mouth,  twitching  of  the  ears,  which  precede  the  violent  convulsions  ?  Yes. — 
Did  they  occur  in  the  order  you  have  stated,  or  did  they  vary  in  different  cases  ?  In  the 
order  I  have  named. — How  long  was  that  before  the  convulsions?  Veiy  varying  in- 
tervals.— After  the  occurrence  of  such  a  paroxysm  as  you  have  described,  have  j'ou  known 
any  instance  of  a  case  of  poison  by  strychnia  administered  to  the  animal  in  which  there 
has  been  any  considerable  interval  between  the  first  paroxysm  and  the  second  ? ,  Y^es,  I 
have  just  stated  that. — What  is  the  longest,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  ?  Do  you  mean 
between  the  violent  convulsions  ?  Yes. — About  half  an  hour,  I  should  think,  but  it  is 
not  common. 

Lord  Campbell. — Between  paroxysms  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — After  the  animals  had  been  killed  by  the  stiychnia  poison,  you 
have  examined  the  bodies,  no  doubt  ?  Upwards  of  forty.— In  what  condition  have  you 
found  the  heart  ?  Invariably  full  on  the  right  side :  very  generally  the  left  ventricle 
firmly  contracted,  and  the  blood  usually  dark  and  often  fluid.— Are  there  any  other  post- 
mortem appearances  of  the  body  which  you  have  found  consistently,  as  to  the  spine  in 
particular  ?  There  is  no  particular  appearance  attached  to  the  spine.— Have  you  experi- 
mented largely  with  other  poisons  producing  sudden  death  with  animals  ?  That  is  a 
comparative  term:  I  may  nerhaps  say  I  have  experimented  on  upwards  of  3000.— Y ou 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  ?  I  have.— Y'ou  have  written  on  the 
subject  ?  I  have.— In  the  case  of  sudden  deatli  of  an  animal  by  poison,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  after  death  ;  is  it  fluid  or  not  ?  Very  often,  but  not  invariably  bv  any 
means  :  I  do  not  think  that  is  to  be  depended  on  at  all ;  it  varies  from  the  nature  of  the 
poison.- Does  it  appear  in  the  case  of  sudden  death  of  otlier  cases.-*  Yes.— Have  you 
attended  to  tlie  evidence  given  yesterday  as  to  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Look  on  tlie 
Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  ?    Yes,  and  the  Sunday  night. 

Lord  Campbell.— What  do  you  assume  the  symptoms  to  have  been  on  the  Sunday 
night  ?  A  state  of  great  excitement  in  a  less  severe  form.— W  hat  symptoms  do  you 
assume  to  have  been  exhibited  on  the  Sunday  night?  That  Mr.  Cook  described  himself 
to  have  been  very  ill. 
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was  about  to  add  there  had  been  some  noise  m  the  street  — Now  adverting  to  the 
symptoms  described  on  these  three  occasions  here  in  court,  is  it  your  opinion  tliat  they 
can  have  been  produced  by  the  poison  of  strychnia  ?  They  do  not  resemble  what  I  have 
seen  to  follow  it.— Will  you  state  to  the  Court  in  what  particular  or  particulars  they 
differ  from  the  attacks  of  strychnia  poison  as  you  have  observed  them  on  animals  ?  He 
had  more  power  of  voluntary  motion. 

Lord  Campbell.— Does  this  include  the  Sunday  night?  You  have  no  direct 
evidence  except  his  own  of  what  the  symptoms  were:  this  is  a  different  question;  you 
are  speaking  now  of  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  speak  generally ;  but  my  Lord  asked  you  a  question ;  you  say 
he  had  more  power  of  voluntai-y  motion  than  you  have  observed  in  animals  under  the 
poison  ;  to  what  particular  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  that  power  do  you  refer,  iu 
the  evidence  you  heard  on  a  former  day?  Sitting  up  in  bed. — What  other?  Moving 
his  hands  about,  freely  swallowing,  and  asking  to  be  rubbed  and  moved. — Does  that 
complete  the  symptoms  that  satisfy  you  there  was  a  great  power  of  voluntary  motion  ?  I 
believe  so. — In  what  other  particular  do  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook,  as  stated  by  the 
witnesses,  vary  from  those  you  have  observed?  A  sudden  occasion  of  the  convulsions 
■with  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  and  a  greater  length  of  time  which  occurred  from 
the  taking  of  the  pills  supposed  to  contain  strychnia,  and  the  occasion  of  the  symptoms, 
is  much  greater  than  any  period  that  has  occurred  in  my  experience. — Is  there  any 
other  particular  iu  which  the  symptoms  before  death  differ  ?  None  occur  to  me  at 
present. — Does  any  observation  occur  to  you  on  the  screaming?  The  screaming  foreran 
the  vomiting ;  I  should  mention,  I  have  never  seen  an  animal  vomit  after  taking 
strychnia. 

Lord  Casipbell. — Nor  scream  ?    Nor  scream  as  an  expression  of  voluntary  exercise. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shea. — Is  there  any  medical  reason  that  occurs  to  you  why  the  patient 
should  not  vomit  ?  I  apprehend  where  there  is  so  much  spasm  there  is  an  inability  to 
vomit ;  in  cases  related  where  attempts  to  vomit  have  been  made,  they  could  not 
succeed ;  I  have  a  case  which  is  related  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Journal  de  riiarmacie, 
in  which  attempts  were  made  to  give  emetics  without  success. — In  reference  to  the  post- 
mortem observation  you  have  made  on  the  bodies  of  animals  poisoned  by  strychnia, 
could  you  form  any  opinion  from  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Mr.  Cook,  whether  he 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  poison  ?  They  differ  materially  in  the  particulars  I  have 
mentioned. 

Lord  Campbell.— In  what  particulars?  The  heart  is  stated  to  be  empty  and 
nncontracted. 

Lord  Campbell. — I  do  not  remember  it  being  stated  the  heart  was  nncontracted. 
The  Attorney-General. — I  rather  think  that  follows,  my  Lord. 
Lord  Campbell.— I  do  not  think  that  expression  was  made  use  of. 
The  Attorney-General. — It  would  follow,  that  is,  physically  so. 

Lord  Campbell.— Some  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the  spasms  contracting  the  heai-t 
would  spill  the  blood. 

The  Attorneij-Geueral.—Yom-  Lordship  is  right.    It  may  be  either  way,  they  say. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— I  have  got  it  here,  the  heart  was  quite  contracted,  and 
contained  no  blood ;  being  the  result  of  spasmodic  action.  That  is  in  Dr  Harlaud's 
evidence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—BoQs  any  other  difference  occur  to  you  as  to  the  appearance  in 
post-mortem  examinations  ?  The  state  of  the  lungs,  not  congested.— Any  other  ?  Th» 
state  ot  the  brain,  not  congested.— Any  other  that  occurs  to  you  ?  No.— -Thei-e  is  one 
question  1  forgot  to  ask  you  in  the  early  part  of  the  examination:  in  the  case  of  the 
paroxysms  of  the  animals  on  which  you  have  experimented,  what  has  been  the  course  of 
the  subsidence,  or  the  subsiding  rather,  of  the  paroxysm  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— Where  they  have  returned  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Yes  Gradually.-Have  you  ever  known  the  case  of  a  severe 
paro.xysm  retiirned,  and  then  a  long  interval  of  complete  repose  for  several  hours ' 
Not  for  several  hours;  I  have  stated  for  half  an  hour.-Have  you  also  cxSmei  te  on 
S,nnJ'H°V"r."'-'  by  strychnia  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  st  yc  nia 

poisons  the  body  being  in  various  states  of  fermentation  and  decompositio^?  1  b  vl 
from  a  few  hours  up  to  the  43rd  day,  the  body  being  perfectly  putdd  k'  the  latter  ca'e!- 
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Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  in  a  case  where  you  had  certain  knowledge  of  your  owb  that 
the  aniuial  was  lulled  by  strychnia,  to  fail,  within  any  time  within  the  limit  you  have 
mentioned  by  the  tests  you  have  applied,  to  discover  the  poison  ?  In  no  one  case.— In 
how  many  cases  have  you  experimented  for  that  purpose  ?  I  could  not  say  the  whole 
number.— Withip  a  reasonable  limit?  In  many  cases:  I  think  I  have  down  here  some 
of  them:  there  were  two  women.— When  you  say,  in  many  cases,  do  you  mean  10, 
20,  30,  or  what?  15,  perhaps;  I  cannot  say  to  a  few  more  or  less.— Suppose  a  person  to 
have  died  under  the  immediate  effects  of  strychnia  poison,  in  the  first  paroxysm  after  its 
administration,  and  his  stomach  to  have  been  taken  out  and  put  into  a  jar  on  the  sixth 
day  after  death ;  in  your  opinion  must  strychnia  have  been  found  iu  the  body  on  proper 
chemical  analysis  ?    If  it  were  there. 

Lord  Campbeli,.— That  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  died  of  it  ?  If  I  were  to  assume 
that,  I  should  say  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — What  tests  would  you  use  to  detect  the  poison  ?  Extract  it  first 
from  the  other  matters  in  which  it  is  fixed  to  obtain  it  separate. 

Lord  Campbell. — Describe  what  the  test  is.  I  should  place  the  contents  in  water 
acidulated  with  acid  ;  boil  for  a  short  time ;  filter ;  neutralize  with  an  alkali ;  dry  it 
■with  potash  and  lime  ;  evaporate  ;  and  dissolve  with  spirit  or  with  ether. — After  evapor- 
ating ?  After  evaporating :  I  am  stating  the  process  which  we  did  follow ;  evaporate 
the  alcoholic  extract  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  syrup,  you  then  have  the  sti-ych- 
nia  in  a  state  to  apply  the  test. 

Mr.  Serjeant  /S'/ice.— What  is  the  test?  If  it  be  common  chemical  strychnia,  such 
that  is  almost  invariably  found  among  medical  men  and  druggists,  one  test  is  nitric 
acid:  it  gets  a  red  colour,  which  in  a  great  measure  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
protochloride  of  tin :  if  the  strychnia  be  there  it  does  not  undergo  any  change  on  the 
addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  on  the  addition  to  this  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  several  other  substances  it  produces  a  beautiful  purple  which  changes 
through  varying  shades  till  it  gets  to  be  a  dirty  red:  there  are  several  tests,  but  that 
is  sufficient. — Adverting  to  the  statement  about  putting  the  stomach  in  a  jar :  take  it 
that  the  stomach  was  put  into  the  jar,  brought  up  to  London,  and  then  immediately 
submitted  to  examination :  in  your  judgment  was  that  in  an  unfavourable  or  favour- 
able condition  for  ascertaining,  aye  or  no,  whether  the  strychnia  was  there  ?  It  would 
give  a  little  more  trouble ;  I  do  not  see  anything  else. — It  would  not  be  in  an  unfa- 
vouraWe  state  for  examination?  It  would  give  mere  trouble,  but  not  an  unfavour- 
able state  otherwise. — Supposing  four  days  later  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys 
had  been  placed  into  another  jar,  sent  up  and . forthwith  examined,  in  your  judgment  if 
the  person  had  died  from  stiychnia  poison,  ought  it  to  have  been  discovered  in  those 
parts  of  the  system  ?  Yes. — Have  you,  in  the  various  experiments  you  have  made  on 
the  bodies  of  those  animals  killed  by  strychnia,  have  you  discovered  the  poison  in 
corresponding  portions  of  their  systems  ?  I  have  seen  it.— You  have  seen  it  done'  by 
other  chemical  analysts  ?  Yes.— You  have  detected  it  in  the  blood  ?  I  have  seen  it 
there.— When  you  saw  it  there,  by  whom  did  you  see  it  done  ?  Mr.  Herapath.— Is  that 
Mr.  Herapath  of  Bristol  who  is  here  ?  The  same.— Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  analysis 
may  be  defeated  or  confused  by  the  existence  in  the  stomach  of  any  other  substance 
which  would  produce  the  same  colours  ?  No.— Now  supposing  the  substances  known  by 
chemists  as  pyroxanthine  and  salacine  were  in  the  system  or  in  the  parts  examined, 
would  their  existence  there  defeat  the  experiment?  Not  at  all.— Pyroxanthine  is  not  a 
substance  very  likely  to  exist  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  unless  put  there  on  purpose? 
The  most  improbable  substance;  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  substances  to 
be  obtained.— What  else  would  have  to  be  done,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  menUoned 
for  the  detection  of  strychnia,  to  detect  pyroxanthine?  Not  so  f  "'^^S  ^^^^ 
between  pyroxanthine  and  stiychnia  is  quite  evident  and  ^'stinct.-TV  hat  won  d  t  be- 
necessary  to  do  to  detect  the  pyroxanthine  ?  Pyroxanthine  changes  to  deep  P^iple  on 
SiTaddiLnf  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and  on  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash  the 
coW  is  spoiU  whereas  in  strychnia  it  produces  no  change,  it  requu-es  the  addition  of 
Shroma  e  to  change  the  colour;  I  have  the  substance  in  my  pocket.-Supposmg  death 

system?    No.  ,  , 

Lord  CAMPBELi,.-That  would  be  what  is  called  a  minimum  dose  ;  enough,  and  no 

"^Mr".  Serjeant  ,?7<.r.-That,  I  believe,  is  the  hypothesis  they  put;  lias  that  question 
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been  previously  to  this  trial,  a  matter  of  consideration  with  you,  ami  knoM'n  to  you  to 
beaquestiouwithsometoxicologists?    It  has.  .  , 

Lord  Campbell.— It  is  a  question  ou  which  toxicologists  have  entertained  a  different 
opiniou  ?    1  believe  they  have.  ^  .     ,       ,      , ,         ,  .  , 

Mr  Serieant  Shee.—H.ave  you  studied  the  question  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  state  to 
mv  Lord  and  the  jui7  reasons  for  thiuking  thy  mini  mam  close,  after  having  done  its 
work  continues  in  the  system?  The  reasons  that  are  sufficient  to  my  miud.— \A^)11  you 
state  What  those  reasons  are  ?  I  believe  the  illustration  given  was  that,  as  food  undergoes 
a  change  on  being  taken  into  the  body,  these  substances  also  do. 

Lord  Campbell.— It  has  been  said  that  the  decomposition  of  food  affords  an  analogy  ? 
It  has-  I  believe  not;  the  change  in  food  takes  place  during  digestion,  consequently  its 
elements  are  not  found  in  the  blood,  or  if  the  change  does  not  take  place  there,  they 
remain  unchanged  in  the  blood  ;  these  substances  are  absorbed  without  digestion,  these 
alkaloids,  and  may  be  obtained  unchanged  from  the  blood,  but  these  substances  may  be 
administered  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shce.—ln  your  judgment  will  any  amount  of  putrefaction  prevent  the 
discovery  of  the  strychnia  ?    No,  not  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  Baron  Aldkrson.— You  have  found  it  after  43  days?  To  say  that  strychnia  is 
absolutely  indestructible  would  be  wrong,  but  within  ordinary  bounds  strychnia  is  a 
fixed  substance  ;  I  have  found  it  after  43  days.  ' 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. — Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  or  the  relative 
rapidity  of  the  action  of  strychnia  on  an  empty  or  a  full  stomach  ?  The  more  empty, 
the  quicker  the  action. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
You,  I  think,  Mr.  Nunneley,  are  the  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  School  at  Leeds  ? 
Yes. — Mr.  Morley  is  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  ?  Yes. — Tliat  is  the  geutleman  whom 
we  called  for  the  prosecution?  The  same. — The  experiments  on  those  sixty  animals  you 
spoke  of,  were  they  made  by  Mr.  Morley  and  you  jointly  ?  Part  of  them. — The  greater 
part  ?  No  ;  perhaps  half  of  them  might. — Was  there  anything  to  distinguish  from  what 
you  experimented  on  alone  or  from  what  you  experimented  with  him,  or  may  we  take  it 
the  general  result  was  the  same  ?  The  general  result  was  the  same. — Since  when  have 
you  commenced  that  series  of  experiments  on  sixty  animals  ?  It  has  been  spread  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years.— But  I  mean  the  experiments  you  have  made  with  Mr.  Morley  ? 
Since  the  case  that  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to,  tlie  greater  part  of  them  ;  a  part 
of  them  was  made  before  that,  with  which  Mr.  Morley  had  nothing  to  do. — Was  that 
with  r^erence  to  this  case  ?  With  reference  to  a  case  which  was  spoken  of  a  great 
number  were  made  conjointly. — I  mean  before  that  time  ?  Before  and  since. — Were 
they  made  with  reference  to  this  case  ?  Some  of  them  were,  others  certainly  not. — How 
many  have  you  made  with  reference  to  this  case  ?  That  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  I  was 
engaged  in  that  case,  and  a  great  many  of  those  experiments  were  made  Avith  reference 
to  that  case. — Do  not  quarrel  with  me,  but  answer  me:  how  many  experiments  have 
you  made  with  reference  to  this  particular  case  ?    I  cannot  answer  the  question.  ' 

Lord  Campkell.- — Can  you  give  us  any  idea?  I  have  made  a  few,  but  the  great  bulk 
certainly  not. 

The  Attorneif-General. — When  were  you  first  concerned  in  this  case  ? — About  the  period 
of  the  death  of  the  person  who  has  been  so  frequently  alluded  to. — Were  you  applied  to 
ou  that?  I  was  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Smith,  I  was  applied  to. — Did  you  bcin 
tlie  correspondence  or  did  Mr.  Smith,  the  attorney  for  the  defence,  commence  it  ?  I  be- 
lieve I  wrote  a  letter. — How  did  it  begin,  did  he  write  to  you  ?  I  believe  it  began  in 
this  way,  that  the  published  case  of  which  I  read  the  details  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Smith. — Witli  a  view  I  presume  to  your  being  engaged  ?  I  called  his  attention  to  it. 
Lord  Campbell. — Which  case  ?    Tlie  first  case. 

The  Altorneif-Gcneral. — The  case  we  Iiave  agreed  to  consider  an  anonymous  case  • 
now  attend ;  that  case,  the  case  of  which  we  do  not  give  the  name,  had  not  then 
occun-ed  ?  That  I  cannot  be  sure  of.— You  have  not  told  us  one  thing  that  may  be  ma- 
terial ;  in  these  various  experiments  that  you  have  made,  what  has  been  the  general  dose 
you  have  given?  From  lialf  a  grain  to  two  grains.— Have  you  found  half  a  grain  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  life  in  the  larger  animals  on  which  you  have  experimented?  Yes-  I 
have  seen  a  dog  and  a  cat  die  from  lialf  a  grain,  not  always.— You  mentioned  some 
animals  were  more  susceptible  tlian  others?  Yes.— Is  that  intended  to  apply  to  animals 
of  different  species,  or  do  you  find  a  varying  degree  of  susceptibility  in  the  same  species  ' 
It  applies  to  both;  some  animals  as  to  species  arc  more  susceptible  than  au  individual  of 
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the  same  species  ;  some  were  more  susceptible  than  otliers,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  species.— You  mentioned  that  the  symptoms  have  generally  shown  them- 
selves in  trom  two  to  thirty  minutes  ;  Mr.  Morley  told  us  two  minutes  to  an  hour,  will 
you  undertake  to  say  that  there  have  not  been  cases  in  which  the  first  appearances' have 
not  been  delayed  an  hour?  I  do.— You  say  there  have  not  been?  Yes;  that  I  have 
seen.— Have  you  not  known  instances  in  which  you  have  had  to  repeat  the  doses  of 
poison  ?  When  the  dose  has  not  been  sufficient  to  kill,  but  to  produce  symptoms,  there 
^  a  wide  difference,  I  have  given  it  three  times;  the  quantity  I  gave  was  half  a  grain. — 
Was  that  to  a  cat?  Yes. — I  think  your  periods  were  34  minutes  past  five,  I  am 
giving  you  this  from  a  note  I  have  received  ;  the  periods  at  which  you  gave  the  three 
doses  were  34  minutes  past  5,  10  minutes  past  C,  35  minutes  past  G ;  making  on  the 
whole  two  grains  ?  It  is  very  probable ;  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  was  so  or  not. — As 
far  as  .you  can  recollect?  I  think  it  is  very  probable;  there  is  no  statement  that 
symptoms  were  not  shown. — Were  there  any  symptoms  shown?  Certainly. — What 
symptoms  ?  The  symptoms  of  spasms,  but  the  animal  did  not  die,  and  I  had  to  repeat 
the  dose. — I  am  merely  putting  that  to  you  as  a  fact  in  the  case,  you  were  dealing  with 
an  animal  of  the  same  species,  of  other  individuals  of  which  you  had  been  able  to 
produce  death  with  half  a  grain  ?  I  will  explain  it  to  you  at  once. — Did  the  cat  swallow 
those  doses  ?  No,  it  did  not. — Have  you  found  other  animals  affected  by  it  ?  I  think  I 
iave  young  ones,  not  old  ones.- — Have  you  any  doubt  of  it?  Yes,  old  ones  I  have. — 
May  I  take  it,  that  with  cats  in  general  half  a  grain  is  the  minimum  dose  ?  Yes ;  I 
think  half  a  gi'ain  would  be  a  small  dose  to  kill  an  old  strong  cat  in  the  solid  gtate. — A 
small  dose  will  suffice  in  the  fluid  ?  I  am  not  sure,  it  is  probable ;  but  I  am  speaking 
now  from  my  own  experience. — Is  it  your  experience  that  when  given  in  the  fluid  state 
a  small  dose  does?  I  have  stated  that  already. — That  is  so,  I  may  assume  that?  You 
may  assume  that. — A  word  or  two  about  the  symptoms ;  if  I  understood  j-ou,  hard 
breathing  is  among  the  first  symptoms  that  show  themselves  ?  Yes  ;  then  comes  twitch- 
ing, an  inducement  to  move. — Then  I  think  you  say  some  slavering  of  the  mouth? 
Generally. — Then  comes  twitching?  Yes  ;  and  then  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and  then 
usually  convulsions. — What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  these  symptoms  make  their 
appearance  uniformly  in  all  animals  of  the  same  species,  or  whether  there  is  diversity  in 
the  uniformity  in  which  they  proceed  themselves  and  in  the  order?  I  would  not  swear 
that  they  may  not  occur;  but  such  is  the  result  of  my  obsei-vations. — What  I  want  to 
know  is,  whether  the  result  of  your  observations  is  that  these  symptoms  which  you  have 
so  described  occur  uniformly,  or  at  uniform  periods  of  time,  or  whether  they  vary  occa- 
sionally ?  They  certainly  do  not  occur  at  uniform  periods  of  time. — They  vary  in 
order  ?  In  describing  them,  I  would  not  say  there  are  not  exceptions.— Do  not  you 
know  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  order,  as  well  as  in  the  time  ?9  I  have 
not  observed  considerable  variation  in  the  order,  I  have  in  the  time.  — Now, 
with  regard  to  the  recurrence  of  these  convulsions,  when  the  convulsions  have  once 
set  in  have  you  found  considerable  difference  as  to  the  periods  at  which  these  convulsions 
take  place  ?  Some  difference,  with  greater  or  less  intervals.- Have  you  not  also  found 
considerable  variety  in  this,  that  an  animal  will  undergo  a  succession  of  these  attacks  be- 
fore it  dies,  and  that  another  will  die  after  a  much  less  amount  of  convulsion?  les,  it 
seldom  dies  after  on<;  generally  four  or  five,  and  often  a  great  many  more.  I  have  known 
one  or  two  instances  iu  which  the  animals  have  died  after  one  convulsion.— Has  that  been 
where  the  death  has  followed  from  a  dose  equal  in  quantity  to  some  other  quantity  whicb 
has  not  produced  the  same  effect  ?  Yes.-Now  as  regards  the  convulsions  of  the  different 
muscles  of  the  body,  does  that  also  vary-the  order  in  which  the  muscles  are  convulsed? 
To  some  extent  it  does  in  violence.-Have  you  found  that  sometimes  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  affected  before  those  of  the  extremities,  and  sometimes  the  muse  es  of  the  ex- 
tremities before  those  of  the  trunk  ?  I  think  the  limbs  are  generally  affected  first,  tha  s 
the  general  rule,-very  often  both  together.-Where  they  are  simultaneous,  thesj  mptoms 
of  the  extremities  generally  precede?  The  difference  is  this  that  they  may  be  inore 
easily  observed  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.-The  convulsions  I  «"i/Pe«'^  ^lie 
convulsions  occur  together,  generally  together.-With  ^'^S^'-'l.t" /'^^  J'^f;;^ 
have  mentioned  as  occurring  after  death,  have  you  known  ""y  ;"^'^;^^  "  no  d  i  k 
greater  than  is  due  to  the  ordinary  rigor  mortis,  has  occurred  after  deatli  ?    I  do  not  think 

there  is  anv  difference.  ,  .      ,  •  ,  .i  „  ,  i 

Lord  CAMPBF.LL.-In  no  one  instance  ?  I  have  known  instances  m  which  they  were  \ 
very  rigid,  but  l  have  known  instances  in  which  the  muscles  were  flaccid.    I  may  state 


I  do  not  think  there  is  any  peculiar  rigidity  produced  by  strychnia.  _ 
^  The  Attorney-Gencral.-li  that  be  not  so  in  the  animals,  how  ^vas  it  iii  tJ 
where  you  found  death  from  strychnia  in  the  human  I  «^^e"t  on  _ 

less— With  regard  to  the  lady  whose  case  we  do  not  name,  was  it  not  tlie  tact,  then, 


le  two  instances 
mentioned  considerably 
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although  the  muscles  of  the  body  were  flexible,  that  the  hands  were  curved  and  the  feet 
arehed°  and  muscles  contracted  ?  Not  more  than  is  usual  from  ordinary  causes  ;  1  have 
said  fhe  hands  were  curved  and  the  feet  arched  by  muscular  contraction.— Do  you  mean 
that  when  vou  spoke  of  tlie  feet  being  decidedly  arched,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
meant  no  more  than  is  due  to  the  ordinary  rigidity  of  death  ?  I  do:  that  is  what  I  mean 
by  muscular  contraction.— Is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  signed  tins,  the  hands 
were  incurved,  and  the  feet  decidedly  arched  by  muscular  contraction ;"  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  meant  no  more  than  is  due  to  the  ordinary  rigidity  of  death  ?  I  do,  and 
stated  so  at  the  time.— In  the  report  you  have  signed  ?  No ;  in  conversation  with  the 
parties  engaged. — You  made  a  report  which  did  not  include  the  whole  ?  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  a  fact. 

Lord  Campbell.— You  say,  "  I  meant  to  describe  the  common  rigor  mortis?"  Yes ;  it 
is  stated  in  the  former  part  of'the  report  that  the  other  muscles  of  the  body  were  less  so ; 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  two  portions  of  the  body  ;  a  statement  of  the  fact,  but 
nothing  more. 

Tlie  Attomeii-Gcneral. — Now,  Mr.  Morley  stated  here  the  other  day  that  in  the  experi- 
ments he  made  with  you  on  animals  killed  by  the  poison,  that  after  death  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  flaccidity,  after  this  rigidity  commenced,  more  than  if  it  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  usual  rigor  mortis  :  you  do  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  statement  of  the  fact  ? — I  do  not ; 
it  is  a  difference  of  opinion  entirely. — Now  you  say  you  had  generally  found  the  heart  full  ? 
Yes,  the  right  side. — Does  the  fact  of  the  heart  having  been  found  empty  in  this  case  lead 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a  death  by  strychnia  poison  ?  Amongst  other  things. 
—Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  here  the  other  day  of  the  post-mortem  ?  I  did  :  I  also 
heard  this  stated,  "  that  the  heart  was  distended  and  empty ;"  I  believe  I  was  in  court 
when  the  gentleman  who  conducted  it  gave  his  evidence  of  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  Mrs.  Smyth,  who  died  from  the  unfortunate  administration  of  strychnia  :  if  he  stated 
that  the  heart  was  congested  I  should  have  heard  him. — In  those  two  cases  does  the  fact 
of  the  heart  having  been  found  empty  exercise  any  influence  on  your  judgment  ?  Not 
unless  I  know  how  the  post-mortem  was  made ;  if  the  post-mortem  was  commenced  in 
the  head,  the  explanation  is  given  by  Mr.  Morley  and  myself  in  the  case  at  Leeds :  we 
had  no  doubt  ot  the  heart  being  full,  the  blood  being  fluid,  but  the  head  being  first 
opened,  the  large  vessels  cut,  the  consequence  was  that  the  blood  by  mere  natural  phy- 
sical causes  drains  away. — Are  you  aware  how  the  post-mortem  was  made  in  this  particu- 
lar case  of  Mr.  Cook?  The  chest  and  abdomen  were  opened  before  the  head;  it  is 
stated  so. — What  effect  would  that  have  ?  If  there  were  blood  in  the  heart  it  ought  to 
be  there. — ^That  would  not  make  the  difference ;  the  head  was  not  opened  there  in  the 
first  instance  ?  No,  that  is  my  explanation  of  it. — What  would  occasion,  in  youi- 
opinion,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  in  Mr.  Cook's  case  ?  The  heart,  if  empty,  is  usually 
contracted ;  it  is  like  other  muscles. — How  do  you  acccmut  for  the  emptiness  and  its 
being  contracted?  If  it  be  empty  it  will  have  nothing  to  open  its  contraction:  I  cannot 
account,  from  the  appearances  of  the  body  after  death,  for  the  emptiness  of  the  heart 
any  more  than  it  might  be  the  usual  effect  of  death.— Of  what?  Of  death  :  it  varies 
very  much,  but  as  a  general  rule  in  post-mortem  examinations  we  find,  if  the  heart  is 
empty,  it  is  contracted  :  the  heart  is  a  circular  sack-like  muscle,  and  if  it  has  nothing  to 
extend  it  it  contracts.— I  believe  you  say  in  all  cases  yon  have  examined  of  strychnia 
poison  the  blood  is  fluid  ?  No,  I  do  not.— In  how  many?  In  a  great  maioi;ity.— Then, 
suppose  there  is  blood  in  the  heart,  would  the  heart  have  contracted  ?  No,'  it  would  be 
flabby.— If  you  find  the  heart  contracted,  the  heart  must  be  empty  ?  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cavities  of  the  heart ;  it  sometimes  happens  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  is  contracted  and  the  right  flabby  and  uncontracted  ;  it  is  very  often  spoken  of— 
Where  there  is  death  by  asphyxia  that  is  so  ?  Precisely  .—If  I  understand  you,  the  post- 
mortem appearances  of  Cook's  body,  which  you  say  differ  materially  from  those  you  have 
seen  after  death  from  strychnia,  were  the  emptiness  of  the  heart,  the  state  of  the  lunes 
and  the  want  of  congestion  in  the  brain  :  now,  I  have  asked  you  as  to  the  emptiness  of 
the  heart,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  state  of  the  lungs  ?  The  lungs  are  described  as  not 
being  congested  — Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  emphysema  ?  It  is  of  two  kinds 
—What  IS  the  di.stinction  between  the  two  ?  One  of  them  consists  in  a  dilatation  of  the 
cells,  the  other  in  a  rupture  by  which  the  air,  not  being  in  the  cells,  passes  amongst 
them  —I  suppose  you  say  it  was  not  from  the  rupture  of  the  cells  here  ?  That  I  in- 
terred from  the  description  giyen.-Have  you  not  found  emphysema  in  cases  of  animals 
tl/r?;^:^ : j!!-"^.;if  ^  the  ceHs?  Always^U 


Meath  V   I  ,he  whole  together.-:^;,^it;c;iha;;^b:;n'^  Ssy  Uil^i^l^  K 


t 
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ascertained  what  the  character  of  this  emnhvscma  wi-iV  w,>        <i ,  •. 

h^d  exis^a^  t^  ^  ^'""^  ^^^"'^'^         ''"ffi^''-'"^  t°  my  mind)  that  disease 

had  exis  ed  :  the  ques  ion  was  put,  as  to  tlie  disease,  to  Dr.  Savage.-I  am  speaki^nc  of 
this  emphysema  ?    It  did  not  occur  to  me.-Let  me  ask  you  this    you  have  told  Sl 
loS.tTon^'r'??'!*''^  gentleman  from  which  you  gather  thatrwas  of  a  3el  c2e 
J  hTZ  '  T    ""i"  '^^  ^'"^  convulsions  of  which  he  died  ?    Not  to  any 

-I  thought  I  undei-stood  you  to  say  that  the  fact  of  liis  having  syphilis  was  an  impor 
ant  ingredient  in  your  mind  ?  Yes,  but  you  ask  for  convulsions^-Yapprehend  you  have 
nodoubthe  died  of  convulsions?  No.- You  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  the  various 
ailments  under  which  this  unfortunate  man  suflFered,  and  you  say  that  this  Inld  predTs- 
pose  h,m  to  convulsions:  I  ask  you  which  of  them?  The  whole  ;  the  combination  of 
wZ;7  •  f  ""^^  mentioned  excitement  ?     Yes,  and  depression  of  spirits.- 

Sft  J    tT^K  — yr'"^^''  °^  a  man  subject  to  depression  of 

spiuts  ?  lhat  he  was  three  minutes  after  the  winning  of  the  race  by  his  horse  in  which 
he  could  not  speak.— Is  there  any  other  incident  in  the  man's  life  on  which  you  can  put 
3'our  hnger,  and  say  that  he  was  subject  to  depression  of  spirits?  It  is  stated  by  Mr 
Jones  that  he  was  subject  to  depression  of  spirits.— What  sort  of  depression?  Mental 
depression.— Where  do  you  find  any  mental  depression  at  Rugeley  ?  There  was  a 
good  deal  ot  mental  depression.— Would  you  expect  excitement  to  produce  its  effecK 
recently  on  its  existence,  or  after  it  was  totally  and  entirely  gone  ?  It  may  induce 
that  state  of  brain  m  Avhich  convulsion  will  follow  at  some  distance.— Did  you  find 
from  the  evidence  that  the  brain  was  perfectly  healthy  ?  No,  not  perfectly  healthy.— 
Did  you  think  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination  would  not  have 
found  It?  Mr.  Bamford  said  it  was  not— Do  you  mean,  as  against  the  reported  testi- 
mony, and  the  testimony  here  of  Dr.  Harland  and  of  Dr.  Monckton,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Devonshire;  do  you  mean,  as  against  them,  to  set  up  the  testimony  of  that  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bamford  ?  The  evidence  stated  at  the  inquest  itself  is  put  in  the 
depositions. — Do  you  mean  to  say -in  your  opinion  that  excitement  producing 
disease  of  the  brain-  would  bring  on  these  convulsions :  upon  your  oath,  do  you 
mean  to  make  that  representation  ?  I  mean  to  say  this ;  that  in  the  condition 
of  the  brain,  and  the  statement  that  has  been  made,  I  believe  it  to  be  quite 
probable  that  convulsions  might  come  on  aad  destroy  a  person,  and  leave 
no  trace  behind.— Do  you  believe  this  man  died  of  apoplexy?  I  do  not: 
you  must  bear  in  miud  he  had  taken  doses  of  morphia. — Do  you  ascribe 
his  death  to  morphia  ?  No,  except  that  it  would  assist  in  the  convulsive 
attack,  and  it  would  affect  the  spinal  marrow. — Brought  about  by  the  morphia  ?  No. 
— In  your  opinion  was  morphia  righj  treatment  or  wi-ong?  I  should  think  not  very 
good  in  the  state  in  which  he  was.— What  state  ?  In  the  state  he  was  in  then. — What 
state  do  you  mean  ?  Excitement. — Do  you  mean  to  state  there  was  excitement  at 
Eugeley  :  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  anything  said  to  show  that  there  was  any 
excitement  at  Rugeley?  YoLi  will  not  allow  me  to  furnish  an  answer:  there  was  no 
excitement  at  Rugeley  ;  but  morphia,  when  there  is  sickness,  will  sometimes  disagree 
with  the  patient  when  there  is  an  irritable  state  of  the  brain. — Where  is  the  evidence  of 
the  irritable  state  of  the  brain  :  the  stomach  was  irritated,  I  will  allow  ;  but  where  is 
the  evidence  that  there  was  any  excitement  at  Rugeley,  I  want  to  know  ?  There  is 
none.— Then  why  was  morphia  a  wrong  treatment  ?  Because  it  is  after  sickness ;  and 
there  is  evidence  of  there  being  an  irritable  state  of  the  brain ;  from  what  he  said  him- 
self, he  must  have  either  been  delirious  on  the  Sunday  night,  or  he  must  liave  had  some 
attack  similar  to  what  he  had  on  the  Monday  night. — Do  you  believe,  on  your  solemn 
oath,  that  he  had  convulsions  on  the  Sunday  the  same  as  he  had  on  the  Monday  ?  I 
cannot  say. — Do  you  believe  he  had  ?  No,  I  do  not. — Do  you  believe  he  had  not  ?  No, 
I  do  not. — Do  you  mean  to  represent,  in  your  opinion,  the  attack  of  the  Sunday  night 
was  similar  to  the  attack  on  the  Monday  night?  Less  intensity ;  but,  I  think,  very  pro- 
bably of  the  same  cliaracter. — You  do  believe  there  were  convulsions  on  the  Sunday 
then  ?  No,  I  do  not.— He  died  of  convulsions,  you  know  ?  He  died  of  convulsions,  but 
I  say  of  the  same  cliaracter. — Then  you  do  believe  he  had  convulsions?  To  a  certain 
extent,  but  less  in  intensity:  there  was  a  state  of  great  mental  and  bodily  excitement. — 
On  the  Monday  night?  I  have  stated  to  you  that  he  was  in  that  condition  which  very 
often  precedes  convulsions. — WilLyou  admit  of  aman  so  under  the  influence  of  morphia, 
and  he  is  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  noise,  it  is  likely  to  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  him  ? 
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I  will  •  but  thece  was  no  proof  of  a  noise.— There  is  no  proof,  except  his  own  statement  of 
Lvi^ilneL  Precisely ;  that  is  part  of  my  opinion,  that  he  did  not  state  what  had 
ocLn^ecraccura  ely  -Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  state  that  truly  ?  No ;  that 
Te  was  mLtaken :  \hat  is  L  of  the  symptoms ;  I  believe  the  man  to  have  been  delmons 
then  -Now  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  are  those  forms  of  convulsions  of  which 
you  gave  some  statement  to  my  friend  which  will  produce  convulsions  of  a  tetanic 
form?  Any  irritation  will  produce  it.-Ending  in  death?  It  may  end  m  death.-Did 
vou  ever  see  an  instance  ?  Yes,  in  children.-I  am  not  speaking  of  children  ;  what  con- 
vulsions are  there  which  are  attended  with  tetanifonn  symptoms?  Any  convulsions,  it 
by  tetaniform  you  mean  an  outstretching  of  the  limbs.— Will  you  tell  me  of  any  con- 
vulsions which  you  have  known  end  in  death  accompanied  with  what  my  friend  calls 
tetanic  symptoms?  I  have  known  them  in  children.— We  are  dealing  with  a  man 
tweuty-eight  years  of  age  ;  he  had  not  worms  in  his  stomach,  or  anything  of  that  kind  : 
in  what  instance  have  you  known  such  forms  of  convulsions  produce  death  in  an  adult  ^ 
I  have  never  had  such  a  case.— Has  your  reading  furnished  you  with  any  ?  1  he  general 
statement  of  all  writers  is,  that  such  cases  do  occur.— Is  there  nothing  that  wiU  turnish 
jou  with  a  name  for  it  ?  No,  except  convulsions,  convulsive  diseases.— Have  you  ever 
known  or  read  of  a  case  in  which  the  patient  was  conscious  to  the  last  ?  No,  I  have  not ; 
I  have  seen  it  stated  so,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it.— I  take  it,  in  epilepsy  you  have 
those  tetanic  svmptoms  ?  Y'es.— But  in  epilepsy,  before  death,  consciousness  is  gone  ? 
Y'es,  so  far  as  rny  experience  goes.— You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  tetanus  ; 
■we  will  pass  on  to  tetanus  :  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  idiopathic  tetanus  ? 
I  have  had  four  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  and  some  five  or  six  perhaps  of  traumatic— 
Be  so  good  as  to  attend  to  what  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  which  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Jones  as  to  the  symptoms  under  which  Mr.  Cook  suffered  on  the  coming  on  of 
the  paroxysm?  {The  learned  Counsel  read  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joiies.) 
That  is  not  tetanus  at  all ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  tetanus.— I  ask  you  to  distinguish  it  in 
any  one  particular?  Let  me  clearly  understand  the  question. — ^I  have  read  to  you  the 
description  of  Cook's  symptoms  as  witnessed  .by  Mr.  Jones:  I  ask  you  to  point  out  any 
distinction  between  those  symptoms  and  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  ?  Do  you  mean  the 
one  paroxysm  or  the  disease  which  is  called  tetanus  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  paroxysm 
of  tetanus?    It  is  very  like. 

Lord  Casipdeli,. — Y'ou  say  this  is  not  tetanus  at  all  ?    It  is  not. 

The  Attomcrj-General. — I  want  you  to  point  out  any  distinction  which  accompanied 
paroxysms,  and  distinguish  it  from  real  tetanus  ?  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction except  1  was  about  to  say  I  never  saw  a  case  of  tetanus  in  which  the  rigidity 

continued  at  the  time  of  death  and  afterwards. — I  am  asking  you,  as  to  symptoms  of  the 
paroxysms :  I  understand  you  to  say  the  symptoms  of  the  paroxysms  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  tetanus  ?  Some  of  them  are  at  the  moment  of  death. — Give  me  any 
of  them  ? 

Lord  Campbeli.. — This  is  not  tetanus ;  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  coincide  with  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus  at  the  moment  of  death  ?  Y^es. 

The  Attorney-General. — Observe,  you  have  here  consciousness  to  the  last;  that  before 
the  man  dies  he  says  "  Turn  me  over ;"  and  as  soon  as  they  turn  him  over  he  dies  :  tell 
me  of  any  case  you  know  of  in  which  death  has  ensued  from  convulsions,  where  the  death 
"was  not  from  tetanus,  in  which  the  patient  was  conscious  ?  I  have  already  said  I  do  not 
know  of  such  a  case.— Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  strychnia  tetanus :  would  you 
call  the  symptoms  tetanic?  They  are  called  so  very  properly.— Do  you  agree  with  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  symptoms  in  the  convulsions  arising  under  strychnia  are  of 
the  same  character  while  they  last  as  the  symptoms  in  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus,  and 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  consists  in  the  course  in  which  the  symptoms  run  ? 
Will  you  repeat  the  question  ? — ^While  the  paroxysms  of  tetanic  convulsions  last,  there  is 
no  difference  between  those  which  arise  from  strychnia  and  those  which  arise  from  tetanus 
properly  so  called;  but  the  difference  is  in  the  course  of  them?  I  think  there  is. — "What 
is  the  difference  ?    I  think  that  the  hands  are  less  violently  contracted  and  affected  in 

ordinary  tetanus,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  spasms  is  less  in  ordinary  tetanus.  

You  would  expect  to  find  the  hands  more  firmly  and  tightly  closed  in  tetanus  from 
strychnia  than  in  ordinary  tetanus  ?  .  I  think  it  is  so.— In  other  respects  do  you  agree 
■with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  difference  is  in  the  course  in  which  the  symptoms 
run  ?  There  is  another  difference,  that  in  ordinary  tetanus  the  convulsions  never  entirely 
pass  away.— That  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  distinguishing  the  course  ?  In  the 
case  at  Leeds  it  was  the  same.— I  believe,  from  your  large  observation  of  the  symptoms 
ot  strychnia,  you  felt  perfectly  prepared  in  that  case  at  Leeds,  the  name  of  which  we  do 
not  give,  in  the  description  of  the  symptoms  to  come  to  the  determination  that  that  was 
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a  death  from  strychnia?  I  thought  it  possible  and  probable ;  I  did  not  come  to  a  deter- 
mined opinion.— You  expressed  an  opinion?  I  did.— Did  you  not  say  you  liad  no  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  death?  No,  I  said  I  thought  it  probable;  that  "was  after  the  post- 
mortem.—I  am  speaking  now  of  what  you  said  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  tlie  description 
of  the  symptoms  you  gave  that  opinion  ?  I  think  I  said  that  was  the  conclusion  I  drew 
from  the  symptoms  and  the  post-mortem  appearances. — You  had  not  at  that  time  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  strychnia  ?  Yes,  we  had.— Let  me  ask  you  whether  this  is  your 
view  of  the  symptoms  of  strychnia,  as  distinguished  from  the  symptoms  of  ordinary 
tetanus.  (Tkc  learned  Counsel  read  a  portion  of  the  report  0/  Ilr.  Nanneleij  in  the  Leeds  case.) 
Did  you  state  that  on  the  description  of  the  symptoms  given  by  Mrs.  Witham,  the  same 
witness  who  was  examined  here  the  other  day,  that  was  your  opinion?  I  said  that. — 
I  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible,  after  that,  that  you  can  represent  here  (I  do  not  know 
whether  you  intend  to  do  so)  that  this  was  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus?  I  never  did, 
and  you  have  not  heard  from  me  that  I  infer  that. — I  have  heard  it  said  in  this 
case,  that  this  may  have  been  something  arising  from  a  syphilitic  affection? 
Idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus  was  mentioned ;  1  do  not  think  it  was  a  case 
of  tetanus  in  any  sense  of  the  word. — Why  not  ?  I  have  given  the  description ; 
because  it  differed  from  the  course  of  tetanus. — Did  it  differ  from  the  course  of 
tetanus  from  strychnia  ?  In  the  particulars  I  have  already  described. — Repeat  them 
once  more  ?  The  very  sudden  acquisition. — Acquisition  of  what  ?  Acquisition  of 
the  convulsions. — After  what?  After  the  first  rousing  of  Mr.  Jones. — What  else? 
His  power  of  talking. — Did  you  not  know  that  in  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Smyth  she 
talked,  and  begged  to  have  water  thrown  on  her,  and  talked  throughout?  It  did  not 
occur  to  me. — Are  you  judging  of  the  one  incidental  case,  and  coming  here  with 
conclusions  founded  on  that?  I  think  it  is  an  element;  the  time. — Then  let  me  add 
the  element  that  the  lady,  whose  painful  case  has  been  given  here,  continues  to  the  last 
conscious,  and  asks  to  have  her  legs  stretched  just  before  she  died  ;  does  that  shake  your 
faith  ?  Yes. — Do  you  not  know  in  that  case  that  her  last  words  were  to  turn  her  over  ? 
There  was  something  said  about  what  the  words  were. — Do  not  you  know  that  the  ■ 
fact  was  the  lady  asked  to  be  turned  over?  Not  at  the  last  moment ;  I  do  not  dispute 
it  if  it  is  said  so. — Were  there  not  here  the  premonitoiy  symptoms :  the  animals  are 
affected  about  the  jaws  and  the  ears,  and  Mr.  Cook  has  stiffness  in  his  neck,  and  asks 
to  have  it  rubbed  ?  It  is  a  premonitory  symptom. — W^as  it  not  a  symptom  of  the  con- 
vulsions which  are  not  distinguishable  from  tetanus  ?  1  have  said  so. — I  want  to  know 
what  you  said  to  me  ?  I  have  stated  here,  that  I  believe  in  cases  of  poison  from 
strychnia  it  is  first  developed  in  the  legs  and  feet. — You  told  us  the  animals  began 
to  feel  twitching  in  the  ears;  this  gentleman  had,  before  the  convulsions  came  on, 
stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  and  begged  to  have  them  rubbed? 
That  might  be  if  it  were  anything  else. — I  ask  you  now,  is  not  difficulty  of  breathing 
one  of  the  premonitory  symptoms;  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  complained  of  feeling  suf- 
focated ?  Yes.— And  felt  a  stiffness  about  the  neck,  and  asked  to  have  it  rubbed  ;  I 
ask  you  what  were  those  but  premonitory  symptoms  ;  he  asked  to  have  it  nibbed,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  in  all  the  animals  :  the  animals  could  not  ask  to  have  it  rubbed  ? 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shea  objected  to  this  mode  of  putting  the  question. 

Witness— la  no  one  single  instance  could  the  animal  bear  to  be  touched,  and  it  evi- 
dently was  most  painful  to  it  to  be  touched. 

The  Attorney-General.— -Do  not  you  know  that  Mrs.  Smyth  asked  to  have  her  legs 
and  arms  straightened?  I  do.— Let  me  ask  you  this  ;  have  you  not  often  found  that  it 
was  prior  to  the  occuiTence  of  the  paroxysms,  and  not  after  the  paroxysm.''  No;  1 
have  seen  a  paroxysm,  and  not  after  the  paroxysm,  brought  on  l>y  U.— In  all  cases  . 
No  not  in  all  cases;  but  in  the  other  case,  for  two  hom-s  before  she  died,  when  she 
could  speak,  she  begged  of  them  not  to  touch  her.— Did  she  not  ask  to  have  her  legs 
rubbed?  That  was  when  the  attack  was  slight;  not  during  the  latal  attack.-After 
the  paroxysm  ?  The  paroxysms  had  set  in.— After  the  paroxysms  had  set  in,  did  sUe 
not  reouest  to  be  rubbed?  She  did  before  the  convulsions  came  on ;  she  liked  to  Have 
her  feet  and  legs  rubbed.-Afterwards  she  could  not  bear  it,  because  it  ca"sed  a  re- 
currence ?  Yes.-That  was  in  consequence  of  the  twitchings,  was  it  not  ^  No  I 
think  no  -Consider?  I  think  not;  it  is  stated  .by  all  the  witnesses  she  begged  she 
migSt  noi  be  touched.-But  for  that  one  thing,  tliat.the  parox^^^ms  c^m^^ 
after  the  first  premonitory  symptom,  is  thei-e  one  smgle  pomt  n  v  l  ch  ^  ^^^s 
from  strychnia  tetanus?     The  power  of  swallowing  so  ''^1  Jot 

pend,  the  inability  to  swallow?    From  the  inability  to  move  the  Jin^.-Ha^e 
Sd  that  the  lock-jaw  is  in  these  cases  the  last  symptom  that  comes  on?  Ihe 
symptoms  harcome  syn.ptoms?    The  symptoms  ot  convuls.ons.-I  ask  jou 
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whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  as  well  as  in  natural  tetanus,  in  tetanus  from  strychnia 
lock-jaw  is  not  the'  last  symptom,  and  very  often  never  sets  m  at  all  ?— I  have  never 
seen  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  make  its  appearance.— Is  it  the  last? » I 
stated  so  then  ;  but  in  my  experiments  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  anything ;  I 
do  not  deny  that  it  may,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rule  ;  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  it  may.— At  what  stage  did  it  come  on  ?  Very  early ;  more  than  two 
hours  before  death.— How  long  did  the  paroxysms  continue  before  death  took  place? 
Two  hours  and  a  half.— That  was  a  case  ;n  which  very  large  doses  of  strychnia  were 
administered?  We  supposed  four  or  five  times  repeatedly.— I  have  only  one  word  or  two 
to  ask  you  on  the  subject  of  the  experiments  after  death  ;  have  you  experimented  on  the 
tissues  yourself,  or  on  the  blood?  I  have  seen  it  done.— When  did  you  first  see  it  done  ? 
The  day  before  the  trial.— How  long  have  you  been  in  town  ?  Several  days. — Did  you 
know  that  this  poison  could  be  exti-acted  by  chemical  process  from  the  tissues  ?  I  thought 
it  probable.— You  never  tried  it  ?  No. — How  many  cases  did  Mr.  Herapath  try  ?  One 
case  that  I  saw.— How  was  the  animal  killed  then  ?  By  a  dose  of  strychnia  given  by  the 
mouth. — A  fluid?  I  am  not  sure. — Try  and  recollect?  I  cannot;  two  more  were  killed. 
— What  quantity  was  given  them  ?  I  think  it  was  half  a  grain ;  I  did  not  make  the 
experiment ;  there  was  a  dog  and  a  cat  at  the  same  time.^ — In  the  case  of  Leeds  there 
were  four  animals  killed  afterwards  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ?  There  were. — 
You  state  that  you  have  succeeded  in  every  case  where  you  have  tried  in  your  experi- 
ments in  finding  the  strychnia  ?  Yes. — -You  and  Mr.  Morley  differed  on  that  ?  I  think 
I  am  correct,  for  I  have  the  original  note. — Did  not  Mr.  Morley  differ  in  two  cases  ? 
Yes  ;  in  one  he  did. — There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  ?  We  divided  the 
poison  which  we  found  in  the  stomach  into  two  portions,  and  we  adopted  two  different 
processes  for  extracting  it,  and  by  the  one  process  we  were  both  rather  doubtful,  but  by 
the  other  we  produced  it. — One  of  the  processes  failed  and  the  other  succeeded  ?  It  did. 
— Now  you  thought  you  found  it  and  he  thought  you  did  not  ?  Not  that  I  recollect. — 
Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Morley  has  been  doubtful  as  to  the  results  of  these  experi- 
•  ments  ?  No ;  Mr.  Morley  stated  differently  in  his  own  examination. — In  his  examination 
here  ?*  Yes ;  if  you  refer  to  it,  except  in  one  case,  and  that  is  the  explanation  I  give 
of  it. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 
My  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  has  directed  your  attention  to  your  having 
stated  in  the  report  which  you  drew  up  on  one  of  these  cases  tliat  the  hands  wei'e  rigid 
and  the  feet  incurved  by  muscular  contraction  ;  pray,  in  making  reports  of  this  kind  of 
the  symptoms  or  appearances  of  the  body  after  death,  do  you  state  only  extraordinary 
appearances,  or  ordinary  appearances  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  ?  Ordinary  appear- 
ances also  ;  it  is  a  statement  of  a  fact  without  anything  more. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HEREPATH  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
Are  you  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicologist  at  the  Bristol  Medical  School  ?  Yes. 
— How  long  have  you  been  occupied  in  chemistry  and  toxicology  ?  Chemistry  and  toxi- 
cology ;  chemistry  much  longer  than  toxicology.— Chemistry  how  long  ?  Chemistiy  40 
years  and  toxicology  probably  .30.— Have  you  experimented  on  the  poison  of  strychnia  ? 
Yes.— Have  you  seen  any  cases  in  the  human  subject  ?  No  ;  I  have  not  seen  a  case :  I 
presume  you  allude  to  the  symptoms. 

Lord  Campbell.— You  are  not  a  medical  practitioner  ?    No ;  an  analytical  chemist. 

Mr.  Gtokc— Have  you  seen  any  case  when  you  have  examined  the  human  body  where 
strychnia  has  been  taken  ?  Yes  ;  in  one  case  1  had  the  contents  of  the  stomach.— In  this 
one  case  do  you  say  you  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  what  did  the  patient  die 
°  r  1  0  ,™r  ^^Tchnia  only.— Did  you  recognise  it  in  that  state  on  chemical  tests  beino- 
applied  ?  1  discovered  it  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.— How  long  after  death  ?  It  must 
have  been  about  three  days  after  death.— What  was  the  test  you  used  ?  I  presume  vou 
mean  the  mode  of  proceeding  before  the  test.-I  meant  first  of  all  what  was  the  test  bv 
which  you  discovered  it?  I  used  common  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash- 
nernvir  f     '""^  P''™'''^'^  ^V"'"'^'  P"c«-coloured  oxide  of  lead;  sulphuric  acid  and 
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peroxide  of  manganese  ;  a  fourth  test,  sulphuric  acid  and  red  ferricy'anide  of  potass 
—are  those  that  you  have  named  what  you  call  the  colour-tests  ?    They  are  one  class  of 

^^^^r  ''""Ir  ?  P"'"?^*^  '^"'""'•i  ''''''  strychnia  if  pres^rXVp^ple 
passes  to  led;  there  IS  another  class  of  tests  with  common  strychnia.  f  F 

Mr.  Bahon  ALDER.soN.—Tlie  first  was  with  pure  strychnia?  Yes 
se^^^iet7:iTn::MLT'  ""'"""'^  '°  '^P'^'"^        '''''  set  the  strychnia 
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Lord  Campbell.— All  your  processes  are  alike,  I  suppose?  Up  to  a  certain  Doint 
The  process  which  has  been  proposed  has  been  that  which  was  gcMieranv  pronX  W 
Orfila,  to  neutralise  with  an  alkali,  then  to  evaporate,  and  then  to  dlsoTve^  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Grovc—pid  you,  in  the  case  of  the  human  subject,  make  evident  the  existence  of 
strychnia  by  the  co  our  tests?  Certainly.-Have  you  experimented  on  animars?  I 
have.- 1  o  a  large  extent  ?  Not  to  a  large  extent ;  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle.- 
Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  ?  In  my  own  experiments  and  those  I  have  witnessed, 
T'  f°"~/  "71  y^''  succeeded  in  those  cases  in  proving  chemically  the 
presence  of  strychma?  I  have  not  analysed  them  only;  there  are  two  which  I  have 
destroyed.— Confine  your  attention  to  those  which  you  have  analysed?  There  are  two 
which  I  have  destroyed  myself ;  each  of  those  were  cats ;  I  gave  one  grain  of  strychnia  in 
a  solid  form  ;  I  could  not  get  the  animal  to  take  it  voluntarily,  and  I  left  it  in  meat  at 
mght  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  found  the  animal  dead  in  the  moruinff-  the  body  was 
dreadiully  contorted.  '  •' 

Lord  Cabipbell — Rigid  ?   Extremely  so  ;  the  fore  limbs  extended,  the  head  turned 
round,  not  to  the  back,  but  to  the  side,  the  eyes  protruding  and  staring ;  the  iris  expanded 
so  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  r  > 

Mr.  Grove.~l  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  if  yoa  will  come,  to.  the  medical 
examination  I  shall  be  glad  ?  In  this  animal  I  found  in  the  ui-lne  which  had  been  ejected 
strychnia,  and  I  also  found  it  in  the  stomach.— Did  you  find  it  with  the  tests  you  have 
mentioned  ?  Yes. — You  stated  there  was  a  second  case  in  which  you  had  administered 
strychnia  yourself?  This  also  is  a  cat ;  I  gave  the  same  quantity  in  a  solid  form 
in  food. 

Lord  Campbell. — Did  it  swallow  it  ?  I  made  it  swallow  it ;  it  remained  very  quiet 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes,  with  but  few  symptoms  until  thirty-five  minutes. — What 
did  you  observe  then  ?  It  merely  seemed  a  little  restless  with  its  eyes,  the  breathing  a 
little  quickened,  and  at  thirty -five  minutes  it  had  a  terrible  spasm,  the  four  extremities  and 
the  head  being  drawn  together. 

The  Attorney- General. — Do  you  mean  the  extremities  of  the  four  legs  ?  The  four. — 
Do  you  mean  the  four  in  number  ?    The  four  in  number. 

Mr.  Grove. — How  soon  after  did  the  animal  die  ?  I  watched  it  for  three  hours  more ; 
after  this  it  had  a  second  spasm;  a  frothy  saliva  was  drippling  from  its  mouth,  and 
it  forcibly  ejected  its  urine  ;  it  had  a  second  spasm  a  few  minutes  after,  when  I 
thought  the  animal  would  die ;  it  soon  recovered  itself,  and  then  remained  quiet,  or  at 
least  still,  with  the  exception  of  a  trembling  all  over. — How  long  did  it  remain  still  ?  I 
was  going  to  state  the  peculiarity  of  its  manner ;  the  slightest  breath  of  air  would  affect 
it ;  it  continued  in  this  state  till  I  went  to  bed  at  half-past  ]  0 ;  that  was  three  hours. 

The  Attorney-General. — What  were  you  going  to  state  about  the  breath  of  air? 
During  this  three  hours  and  a  half,  or  nearly  so,  the  animal  was  in  a  peculiar  state ; 
touching  it  appeared  to  electrify  it  all  through ;  even  blowing  upon  it  produced  the  same 
effect ;  touching  the  basket,  the  slightest  thing  that  could  affect  the  animal,  produced  a 
sort  of  electric  jump ;  produced  an  effect  like  the  electric  stream  passing  through  the 
animal ;  I  left  it  then,  thinking  the  animal  would  recover,  but  in  the  morning  I  found  it 
dead,  in  the  same  indurated  and  contracted  condition  i"n  which  the  former  animal  was 
found. 

Mr.  Grove. — How  soon  after  that  did  you  proceed  with  your  chemical  examination  ? 
About  thirty-six  hours. — Did  you  find  strychnia?  Yes.— Where ?— In  the  urine,  in  the 
stomach,  and  upper  intestines  ;  in  the  liver  and  in  the  blood  of  the  heart. — In  all  cases  in 
which  you  have  seen  a  chemical  examination  on  a  search  for  strychnia  has  it  been  found ; 
did  you  detect  it  by  the  same  tests  ?  Yes ;  but  I  went  a  step  beyond ;  1  took  extraordinary 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  organic  matter. — In  all  cases  which  you  have  seen  where 
strychnia  has  been  taken  has  the  examination  been  successful  ?  Not  only  strychnia,  but 
nux  vomica,  from  which  strychnia  is  extracted ;  I  have  found  nux  vomica  in  a  fox  and  in 
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Lord  CA3IPBELL.— Does  not  nux  vomica  present  the  same  appearances?  Not  exactly 
the  same,  my  Lord :  I  can  extract  the  strychnia  from  the  body  even  where  nux  vomica 
has  been  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Grove.— Do  you  mean  that  nux  vomica  is  more  difficult  to  discover  ?  It  is  more 
complicated  of  course.— Do  you  say  you  have  found  strychnia  in  every  case  where 
strychnia  has  been  taken,  and  strychnia  also  where  nux  vomica  has  been  taken  ?  Cer- 
tainly ;  in  one  case  the  animal  had  been  buried  two  months.— Have  you  experimented  on 
strychnia  mixed  up  with  organic  matter  other  than  the  experiment  you  have  statea  t 
It  was  putrid  in  the  case  of  the  body;  out  of  the  body  you  mean?— \es.    Mixed  pur- 
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1  ,^„f,••ul  rPTiaiiw  — Have  von  detected  strychnia  in  those  cases?    Yes— How 

CLTifbeei  tlS  toVerS^^^^^^  the  putrid  matter  ?    I  found  in  the  labora- 

tory foi  tarnation  some  putrid  remains;  and  I  have  mixed  ^trychnm  wi  ii  those  m 
•  order  to  see  whether  it  interfered  ^ith  my  finding  it.-Have  you  found  it  in  all  those 
cases  whatever  was  the  state  of  decomposition?  I  have.-Are  you  of  opinion,  as  a 
chemisr  that  where  strychnia  has  been  taken  in  a  sufficient  dose  to  poison,  it  can  be 
detS  and  ought  to  be  detected  by  chemical  science  ?  Yes ;  up  to  the  time  the  body 
kdecompos^^^  completely;  I  mean  even  where  there  is  putrefaction -Explain  what  you 
mean  by  "  decomposed  completely  "  and  "  putrefaction"  ?  Where  the  body  has  become  a 
dry  powder  —You  heard  the  evidence  as  to  the  jars  which  were  conveyed  to  Ur.  1  aylor ; 
are  you  of  opinion,  in  the  jar  containing  the  stomach  in  the  state  it  then  was,  from  your 
chemical  knowledge,  that  strychnia  ought  to  have  been  detected  if  it  had  existed  there? 
Yes  I  am  —Are  your  tests  liable  to  irremediable  danger  from  the  substances  that  have  been 
named  pyroxanthine?  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  get  into  a  human  stomach.— But 
supposing  it  got  there  ?  The  first  step  would  detect  it,  without  the  bichromate  ot  potash  ; 
I  should  mention  that  body  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  ;  it  is  with  the  greatest  difliculty 
it  can  be  obtained— Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  found?  Certainly,  provided 
the  organic  matter  is  properly  got  rid  of;  you  will  understand  the  experiment  m  which 
I  found  it  in  the  liver  was  not  the  one  I  made  here  in  London.— Tlie  experiments  which 
you  have  mentioned  were  made  at  Bristol  ?  At  Bristol.— How  many  did  you  make  here 
in  London  ?  I  made  three  separate  experiments  on  the  same  body. — On  separate  parts  oi 
the  body  ?  One  on  the  stomach,  one  on  the  liver,  and  one  on  the  blood. 
Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  wish  to  have  them  detailed  ?, 

Mr.  Grove. — No,  my  Lord;  did  you  find  it  on  those  occasions?  I  did,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  surrounded  me. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attomeij- General. 

You  are  not  a  toxicologist  ?  I  do  not  profess  anything  of  the  sort. — When  you  have 
experimented  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  strychnia,  has  that  been  principally  in  the 
stomach  ?  Principally,  untd  lately. — When  did  you  first  look  for  it  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body  ?  On  the  8th  of  May. — With  a  view  to  this  case  ?  Certainly,  it  was  with  a  view  of 
learning  everything  that  I  could. — Do  not  suppose  that  I  impute  it  as  a  matter  of  blame ; 
in  how  many  instances  have  you  yourself  experimented  ?  About  nine ;  these  are  not 
small  experiments  ;  they  are  things  that  have  been  sent  to  me  ;  animals  in  which  I  have 
found  this ;  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  I  made  in  Bristol  and  three  I  made  in 
London. — What  was  the  one  in  London  ?  The  one  here  was  a  dog. — And  this  is  the  only 
one  where  you  have  found  it  in  the  tissues  ?  One  in  Bristol  and  a  dog  in  London. — Y'ou 
experimented  on  the  tissues  of  those  two  cats?  On  one  of  the  cats  and  one  of  the  dogs. — 
You  found  it,  I  think  you  say,  in  the  cat ;  where  did  you  find  it  there,  in  the  tissues  ?  In 
the  liver,  the  heart,  and  in  the  urine,  besides  the  stomach.  What  quantity  was  given  to 
the  dog  which  you  experimented  on  in  London  ?  One  grain  ;  it  was  a  large  dog. — A  grain 
is  a  considerable  dose  ?  Yes ;  I  have  seen  an  animal  destroyed  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ; 
it  was  intended  to  give  it  half  a  grain,  but  it  spilt  it,  and  therefore  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
killed  it. — You  say  you  think  that  if  strychnia  were  present  it  ought  to  be  discovered  ;  have 
you  not  said,  and  said  more  than  once,  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  strychnia  was  present, 
but  that  Professor  Taylor  had  failed  to  find  it?  No,  certainly  not. — Have  you  not  said  so 
to  the  present  mayor  of  Bristol  ?  I  have  said,  "  If  it  was  there  Professor  Taylor  ought  to 
have  found  it." — Have  you  not  said  several  times  in  his  presence  that  you  had  no  doubt 
that  strychnia  had  been  given  in  this  case,  but  that  Professor  Taylor  had  not  found  it?  I 
had  a  strong  opinion  from  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  ;  it  is  very  likely  I  might ;  I  do 
not  deny  it ;  I  had  a  strong  opinion  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  strychnia  had  been 
given,  judging  from  the  newspaper  reports. 

Lord  Campbell. — From  the  statements  you  saw  in  the  newspapers  ?  From  the  state- 
ments I  saw  in  the  newspapers ;  I  was  not  at  all  engaged  in  the  case,  and  I  conceived  I  had 
a  right  to  express  an  opinion,  the  same  as  others. — Was  that  from  the  statement  you  had 
seen  of  the  symptoms  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shec. — ^We  must  know  what  that  statement  was  ?  It  was  founded  on  a 
the*  rest"*         ^  ^         number  of  newspapers,  the  Illustrated  Times  amongst 

Mr,  Serjeant  Shee. — That  comes  to  nothing,  . 

The  Attorneij-General.—l  believe  you  have  expressed  that  opinion  frequently  ?  I  dare 
say  1  have  in  conversation  ;  persons  have  naturally  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject :  hundreds 
01  people  talked  to  me,  knowing  that  I  have  made  toxicology  a  study  ;  they  have  talked 
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to  me  about  it,  and  it  is  possible  I  might  have  said  something  like  what  you  have  asked 
me  about. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

What  is  the  smallest  quantity  you  liave  detected  in  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  ?  The  • 
smallest  quantity  in  the  dog's  stomach  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  say  ;  I  can  show  it  you.— Can 
you  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  ?  If  it  is  perfectly  free  from  organic  matter,  I 
am  satisfied  that  you  could  discover  the  fifty-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  that  is  unmixed 
•with  organic  matter  ;  ten  grains  of  this  body  is  soluble  in  a  gallon  of  water. — Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  have  experimented  by  dissolving  a  given  quantity,  and  you  have  ascertained 
that  you  can  discover  that  quantity  ? — Yes,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  ;  I  dissolved  the  tenth 
part  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon  of  water,  that  is,  one  in  70,000 ;  I  can  take  the  tenth  part  of  a 
drop  of  the  water  and  demonstrate  the  presence  of  strychnia. — You  have  been  speaking  now 
of  strychnia  simply  dissolved  and  diluted ;  what  quantity  can  you  detect  when  you  separate 
it  from  organic  matter  ?  If  it  is  perfectly  free  from  organic  matter,  do  you  mean  want 
you  to  give  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  is  the  smallest  portion  of  strychnia  when 
mixed  with  organic  matter  you  can  detect  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  that  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  matter. 

The  Atlornetj-Gcneral. — Take  the  heart  of  a  human  subject  that  has  had  one  grain  ? 
Very  little  indeed  ;  it  is  a  difficult  experiment,  but  it  can  be  shown,  and  has  been  shown. 
— What  portion  ?    I  cannot  tell  you. — A  very  small  portion  ?    I  have  no  idea. 

Lord  Campbell. — Would  it  be  appreciated  ?  I  found  it  in  about  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  blood  of  the  dog. 

Mr.  Grove. — In  the  liver  ?  I  took  an  eighth  part  (the  dog  weighed  about  28  lbs.)  by 
guess ;  I  took  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  the  liver ;  the  gentlemen  who  were 
with  me  thought  it  was  a  tenth  part ;  and  from  that  I  had  enough  to  malce  four  distinct 
experiments  with  the  four  tests. — So  that  you  experimented  on  a  thirty-second  part  of 
the  liver  of  the  dog  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — Y'ou  perceived  the  violet  colour  ?  Yes. — ^And  the  changing 
to  the  red  afterwards  ?    Yes,  the  proper  passing  to  the  red. 

Mr.  JULIAN  EDWARD  DISBROWE  EOGERS  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Gra>/. 

Are  you  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  George's  School  of  Medicine  in  London  ?  I 
am,  and  have  been  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Lord  Campbell. — Where  is  that  ?•  In  Grosvenor  Place. 
Lord  Campbell. — St.  George's  Hospital  ?    No,  they  are  schools. 
Mr.  Gray. — Have  you  made  experiments  on  animals  with  a  view  of  extracting  strych- 
'    "    "    "  nade  an  experiment  on  one  animal. — When  was  that?  It 

year,  and  finished  about  ten  days  since. — What  was  the 


nine  from  the  bodies  ?  I  have  m; 
commenced  at  the  close  of  the 


animal  ?  A  dog.— What  quantity  of  stiychnia  did  you  give  the  dog  ?  Two  grams.- 
How  did  ynu  give  it  to  him  ?  Between  two  pieces  of  meat. — Was  it  pure  strychnia  ? 
Pure  strychnia;  two  grains.— The  dog  died  of  course;  did  you  afterwards  remove  the 
stomach  of  the  dog  and  its  contents,  and  take  some  of  the  blood  ?  I  did  so.— How  long 
after  you  had  killed  the  dog?  Three  days.— When  did  the  stomach  and  blood  become 
putrid ;  how  soon  after  you  removed  them  ?  The  blood  in  about  ten  days.— Did  you 
analyse  the  blood  with  a  view  to  find  strychnia  ?  Ten  days  after  the  removal  from  the 
body,  when  it  was  putrid.— Did  you  separate  the  strychnia  ?  I  did  so.— Can  j  ou  say 
how  much  you  found  ?  I  cannot  say  by  weight,  but  sufficient  to  demonstrate  by  three 
experiments  that  it  was  present. 

Lord  Campbell.— By  the  colour  tests?  By  the  colour  tests  such  as  have  been 
prescribed.  . 

The  Attoni«y-General.—Co\om-  tests  would  not  give  you  the  quantity?  Not  any 
further  than  they  were  colours  produced. 

Mr.  Gray.— Did  you  afterwards  proceed  to  analyse  the  stomach  and  its  contents . 
Not  immediately.  ' 
Lord  Campbkll.-How  long  after?    A  month  or  five  weeks, 

Mr.  (?;Y«/.-What  did  you  then  do?  Some  other  matters  pressed,  and  I  put  jt  as.^^^^^ 
—Had  this  matter  become  putrid  before  you  experimented  upon  it  ?  ^"^^^^ '.^ '  '"^^ 
acidulated  distilled  water.-What  ?  The  stomach  and  its  conteuts  ^  ""f.  ^^^^^^^ 
was  not  finished,  by  its  being  put  aside,  till  ten  days  since;  the  f  7'^  '"f  "'JPf^^^^^^^ 
in  a  large  quanti^y.-How  much  ?  It  did  not  give  me  the  :'?f'\^^^:{Lr^atrC^^ 
large  quantity  of  colour,  that  will  enable  me  to  judge,  and  I  infer  that  I  ha^e  got  a  large 
quantity. 
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Lord  Campbell.— By  the  colour  tests  the  presence  of  strychnia  is  ascertained? 
Unauestionablv.— But  as  to  measure  and  weight,  you  cannot  at  all  say  ?  No. 

Mr  Grati  —Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  analyse  any  part  of  the  human  stomach 
Not  foV  sti4chnia,  but  for  other  poisons.— I  will  ask  you  this:  have  you  heard  tht- 
evidence  as  to  the  stomach  and  its  contents  of  John  Parsons  Cook  being  put  in  a  jar  anu 
sent  to  London  ?    I  have.— In  your  judgment  strychnia,  if  it  had  been  administered  to 
Cook,  must  it  have  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach?    Unquestionably,  I  give 

that  opinion.  .     ,  ,     ,     ^ ^  ? 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-  General. 

How  many  experiments  have  you  made  with  strychnia  ?  Only  one,  on  this  dog.— 
My  friend  put  the  question  as  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  jar ;  do  you  think  it 
would  make  any  difference  if  the  contents  were  lost  ?  If  there  were  no  contents  spread 
over  the  intestines,  then  that  would  make  a  difference  ;  if  they  had  been  spilt  and 
shaken,  then  it  would  make  no  difference.— But  supposing  they  were  not  there  {  There 
would  be  the  washings  of  the  stomach. 

Lord  Campbell.— The  difiSc'ulty  would  be  an  enhancement?  Of  course  it  wouh; 
make  a  more  perfect  direction,  if  I  may  say  so,  necessary ;  I  do  not  consider  it  a  difficult} 
where  it  only  enhances  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Gray. — Suppose  you  had  none ;  suppose  the  stomach  sent  you  had  no  contents  ? 
I  would  wash  the  stomach,  and  proceed  with  that. — Are  you  a  medical  man  ?  I  am. — 
You  did  not  analyse  any  of  the  tissues  of  this  body  ?    No,  I  did  not ;  the  urine  was  lost. 

 You  operated  on  the  stomach  and  the  blood  ?    On  the  stomach  and  the  blood. — You 

began,  I  think  you  say,  in  December  last  ?  I  did. — If  you  had  tried  on  the  tissues  of 
this  deceased  man's  body,  I  suppose  you  would  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  whether 
there  had  been  any  strychnia  ?  That  is  my  opinion. — You  have  made  no  experiment  on 
the  tissues  of  the  body  ?  No  ;  I  gathered  from  that  experiment,  as  well  as  from  other 
experiments,  that  sti^chnia  would  be  found  in  a  putrid  body. — So  that  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  Cook  died,  if  you  had  had  an  opportunity  to  operate  on  it,  you  would  have 
found  the  stiychnia  ?    If  it  had  been  there,  1  feel  satisfied  I  should  find  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — Do  you  mean  then  or  now  ?  I  do  not  see  that  the  time  would 
prevent  it. 

Ee-examined  by  IMr.  Gray. 
"Would  you  expect  on  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  stomach,  even  if  the  contents  were 
lost,  to  find  it  ?    I  think  I  know  what  you  mean :  if  strychnia  had  been  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  there  would  be  a  portion  of  the  coutents  smeared  over  the  surface,  and 
in  that  smeared  surface,  when  washed,  I  should  expect  to  find  the  strychnia.  . 

Dr.  HENEY  LETHEBIT  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Kcnealy. 
Are  you  a  bachelor  of  medicine  and  professor  of  chemistiy  in  the  Medical  College  of 
the  London  Hospital  ?  I  am  a  bachelor  of  chemistry  and  professor  of  medicine,  not  a 
bachelor  of  medicine,  in  the  London  Hospital. — Are  you  also  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  City  of  London  ?  I  am. — Have  you  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
study  of  poisons  ?  Yes  ;  I  liave. — Have  you  also  been  engaged  frequently  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown  in  prosecutions  of  cases  of  this  nature  ?  Yes,  I  have  :  I  believe  in  every  case 
.  of  this  kind  that  has  been  tried  in  this  court  during  the  last  fourteen  yeare. — Have  you 
been  present  in  Court  during  the  examination  of  the  medical  witnesses  at  this  trial  ? 
Yes,  1  have. — I  suppose  you  have  attended  to  the  evidence  that  they  gave  ?  Yes,  I 
^ve. — Certain  symptoms  have  been  described  as  attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  ?  Yes. 
I  have  heard  them. — Have  you  witnessed  many  cases  of  death  by  strychnine?  MauA 
cases  in  the  lower  animals. — One  case  only  of  the  human  subject  ?  I  have  seen  several 
cases  of  nux  vomica  in  the  human  subject,  one  of  which  was  fatal. — Have  you  seen  cases 
of  that  kind?  Yes,  I  have. — Do  the  symptoms  that  attended  the  cases  of  animals 
accord  with  the  symptoms  described  in  this  case?  They  do  not. — In  what  particular., 
do  the  symptoms  of  animals  suffering  from  strychnine  differ  from  those  described  here  ? 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  M  itnessed  such  a  long  interval  between  the  administration 
of  the  poisou  and  the  coming  on  of  the  symptoms  as  is  said  to  have  elapsed  in  this  case. 
— After  the  administration  of  strychnine  poison  to  animals,  how  soon  have  you  observed 
the  symptoms  to  begin  ?  The  longest  interval  I  have  noticed  has  been  three-quartens 
of  an  hour. — What  has  been  the  shortest  ?  And  then  the  poison  was  given  under  what 
may  be  termed  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  in  order  to  prolong  the  period. 
—What  were  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under  which  the  poison  was  o-iven  -" 
A  verj-  full  stomacli,  and  the  poison  given  in  a  form  not  easy  of  solution.— What  i^ 
the  shortest  time  that  you  remember  where  the  symptoms  began  after  the  poison  was 
administered  ?   I  have  seen  it  begin  in  five  minutes.— I  suppose  you  have  seen  mau^ 
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hundreds  of  cases  of  the  administration  of  stiychnine?  I  will  not  say  many  hundreds 
of  cases ;  1  will  say  dozens. — Wliat  is  the  average  time  when  the  symptoms  begin  ?  A 
i[narter  of  an  hour  would  be  the  average  time. — Is  there  any  other  particular  besides 
delay  in  the  ajipearance  of  the  symptoms  from  which  yon  conclude  this  is  not  a  case 
of  strychnia  poison?  In  all  the  animals  I  have  seen,  and  the  human  subject  also,  when 
under  strychnine,  the  system  has  been  in  that  irritable  state  that  the  very  slightest  excite- 
ment, as  an  effort  to  moi  e,  a  slight  touch,  a  noise,  or  a  breath  of  air,  will  set  them  off 
in  convulsions. — Let  us  assume  a  case  ;  do  you  believe  it  possible  that  a  person  to  whom 
a  dose  of  strychnine  had  been  given  could  rise  out  of  his  bed  and  ring  a  bell  violently  ? 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  is  possible  ;  it  is  not  at  all  probable. — Could  he  pull  a 
bell  violently  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable. — What  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the 
vibration  of  the  bell-pull  on  him?  Any  movement  at  all  would  excite  the  nei-vous  sys- 
tem and  there  would  be  spasm,  there  would  be  convulsions. — Do  you  think  a  person 
in  that  state  of  nervous  irritation  could  beaj-  to  have  his  neck  rubbed  ?  It  is  not  likely. 
— Where  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  does  not  terminate  fatally,  what  is  the  effect 
on  a  person  when  the  paroxysm  or  spasm  goes  off. — The  paroxysm  is  succeeded  by  other 
paroxysms,  which  gradually  shade  theimselves  off;  they  generally  become  less  and  less, 
one  paroxysm  being  less  in  violence  than  the  other,  over  a  period  of  some  hours. — AVould 
you  fix,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  time  which  it  would  probably  take  before  the  man  gets 
better  ?  My  experience  agrees  with  Dr.  Christison,  that  it  would  last  over  a  period  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours. 

Lord  Campbell. — Have  you  seen  any  case  in  which  antidotes  have  been  given  ? . 
Yes,  I  have. — Is  that  morphia?    That  is  the  usual  hospital  practice  in  the  cases  of 
pati'ents  under  the  influence  of  strychnia  which  I  have  witnessed,  and  antidotes  have 
been  administered. 

Mr.  Xeneahj. — Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  would  not  be  an  entire  cessation  of 
the  spasms,  but  that  they  gradually  go  off  dm-ing  the  time  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  ?  Yes. 
— Is  stiychnine  a  poison  which  is  easily  found  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  of  all 
poisons  the  most  easy  of  detection. 

Lord  Campbell. — Either  mineral  or  vegetable  ?    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Kcnealy.—I[a.v&  you  detected  it  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  in  numerous  in- 
stances ?  Yes,  I  have. — Have  you  detected  it  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues  ?  Yes,  I 
have.— What  is  the  period  after  death  in  which  you  have  succeeded  in  detecting  sti-ych- 
nine  ?  The  longest  period  after  death  that  I  have  examined  a  body  has  been  one  month. 
— In  what  state  was  the  animal  ?  In  a  state  of  decomposition.— Have  you  succeeded  m 
detecting  very  minute  portions  of  the  strychnine?  Yes,  I  have.— What  is  the  most 
minute  portion  of  strychnine  which  you  have  been  enabled  to  detect  ?  When  the  strych- 
nine is  pure  then  it  can  be  detected  in  a  very  small  portion  of  a  part,  at  least  the  20th 
part  of  a  grain. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  the  strychnine  is  pure?  Yes.— When  mixed  up  with  other 
matter  it  is  more  difficult?  Yes,  my  Lord ;  a  little  during  the  process,  but  still  I  can 
detect  the  tenth  part  of  a  gi-ain  in  a  pint  of  any  liquid  that  you  put  before  me,  such  as 
broth :  I  have  detected  it  in  broth. 

Mr.  Kcneahj.—K-a^  whether  the  liquor  was  pure  or  putrefied  have_  you  detected  it? 
Yes,  I  have  detected  it  in  the  most  putrid  liquor  I  could  obtain  in  which  the  tenth  part 
of  a  grain  has  been  found.— You  have  told  us  you  have  succeeded  in  detecting  it  in 
animals  which  have  been  killed  a  month,  and  were  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  what  is 
the  dose  you  have  given  them  ?  I  gave  the  animal  originally  half  a  grain,  and  i  ha« 
the  strychnine  here  within  a  fraction  of  what  I  gave  him. 

Lord  CAMPBELL.-What  animal  wa*  that?  A  rabbit,  my  Lord.-Did  this  half  a 
grain  kill  the  animal  ?    It  did.  _       ttt- i,- 

The  Attorney-General— \Yi\h:m  how  much  did  you  say  you  have  it?  ^^  ithin  a  very 
small  fraction.  ,         ,       ^    .         .„  . ,  „ 

Lord  CAMPBF.LL.-In  what  proportion  ?    I  lost  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  gram  m  the 

course  of  the  investigation.  .        ■  ^  i;/,,,;.! 

Mr.  Kenecd,i.-Th^v^  is  a  question  I  forgot  to  ask  you;  y^^^^J-'        P;'^  /J^^i  -Tt" ? 
in  which  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  was  put,  you  operated  ;  on  how  much  did  you  o^^^^^^^^ 
I  operated  on  the  whole.-From  your  knowledge  and  «f  <^"e«<^^^' tlvit  were    ent  to 
draw  from  strychnine  not  having  been  detected  in  either  of  the  ja.s  that  wue 
Dr.  Taylor? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  A7..c.?v^Supposing  a  person  had  received  «try<=^^7Vosf  fvcK 
and  that  he  died  of  the  strychnine  poison,  should  you  be  able  positivclj.  to  saj  that  you 
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had  detected  it  ?    I  do  say  so  positively ;  I  have  never  failed.— I  suppose  you  have  made 
post-mortem  examinations  on  those  various  animals  which  you  have  destroyed  by  strych- 
uine'^    Yes,  I  have— In  what  condition  have  you  found  invariably  the  heart?  Always 
the  rinht  side  full  of  blood.— Can  you  explain  the  physical  reason  of  that  ?    Yes  ;  the      :  ^ 
death^takes  place  by  the  fixing  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  in  spasm.  > 

Lord  Campbell.— Is  that  so  invariably  ?  I  think  so  ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  so  ;  at  that  |, 
time  the  blood  is  unable  to  pass  through  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  cannot  reUeve  itself  of  L: 
the  blood  that  is  flowing  into  it ;  it  therefore  becomes  gorged. 

Mr.  Kenealy.—So  much  for  the  heart ;  have  you  observed  any  particnlar  appearance 
in  the  lungs?  They  are  congested,  filled  with  blood. — I  suppose  you  have  administered 
stiychnine  in  a  liquid  and  in  a  solid  form  ?  Yes,  I  have.— Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  that  where  strychnine  is  administered  as  a  sort  of  pill  or  bolus,  it  kills  fi-om 
about  six  to  eleven  minutes?  Yes,  it  may  do  so  ;  I  do  not  say  it  would  always.— Was  I 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  kills,  or  that  the  symptoms  begin  ?  It  may  kill.— If  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  pill,  will  it  show  itself  in  that  time  ?  It  may  do  so. — What  is  the  first 
remarkable  symptom  you  have  noticed  after  the  strychnine  begins  to  operate  on  the 
animal ;  Dr.  Taylor  says  it  falls  on  its  side  ?  When  it  is  in  spasm  it  falls  on  its  side. — 
Do  you  agi-ee  with  him  that  the  jaws  are  spasmodically  closed  ?  They  are  so  some- 
times.— Do  you  agree  with  him  that  the  slightest  noise  or  touch  reproduces  another  con- 
vulsive paroxysm  ?  I  have  said  so. — Dr.  Taylor  has  said  that  the  colouring  tests  for 
the  discovery  of  strychnine  are  fallacious ;  do  you  agree  with  him  in  that  ?  No,  I  do  not. 
.    Lord  Campbell. — ^You  say  they  always  succeeded  with  you?    They  did,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Keneahj. — Dr.  Taylor  has  given  as  a  reason  for  the  non-finding  of  the  strychnine 
that  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  becomes  changed  ?  I  agree  with  its  absorption, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  its  being  changed. — Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
theory  that  strychnine  is  decomposed  after  the  poisoning  ?  I  have  examined  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  I  have  found  it ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  changed  so  as  not  to 
be  discoverable. — You  have  had  another  reason  suggested  for  the  non-discovery  of  the 
strychnine,  that  the  contents  of  the  storrfach  were  so  mixed  up  and  jumbled  together  ; 
is  that  a  good  scientific  reason  ? 

The  Attorneij- General  stated  that  the  contents  were  not  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Keneaty. — Supposing  the  contents  were  put  into  a  jar,  and  jumbled  up  with  the 
intestines  and  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  would  that  prevent  the  discovery  of  strychnine, 
if  the  person  had  died  of  strychnine  ?  It  would  not.— Supposing  that  all  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  lost,  ought  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to 
exhibit  traces  of  strychnine  ?  I  think  so. — Have  you  also  studied  the  poison  of  antimony  ? 
Yes.— Now,  supposing  a  quantity  of  antimony  were  placed  in  some  brandy-and-water, 
and  it  was  drunk  off  at  at  a  sudden  gulp,  would  the  immediate  effect  of  that  be  to  bum 
the  throat,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  No.— Does  antimony,  in  point  of  fact,  to  your 
knowledge,  possess  any  such  quality  as  that  of  immediate  burning  ?  No,  not  tartar 
emetic ;  not  that  form  of  antimony. — For  how  many  years  have  you  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  poisons  ?    I  suppose  for  17  op  18  years. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians?  No,  I  am  not.— Are  you  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ?  No,  1  am  not.— Do  you  carry  on  business  in  the  medical 
line  ?  I  do  not  now ;  I  do  not  practice  medically.— Have  you  ever  done  so  ?  I  have 
done  so.— In  what  capacity  ?  In  general  practice  :  that  means  every  species  of  medical 
practice. 

Lord  Campbell.— For  how  long  ?    Not  more  than  two  or  three  ye£irs. 

The  ^i!torne»/-(?encra?.—You  mentioned  you  u'sed  to  be  employed  for  the  Crown;  I 
believe  the  last  case  that  you  were  employed  in  was  some  tim'e  ago  ?  It  was.— Which 
was  that  r-  Fhe  case  of  Ann  Merit.— How  long  ago  ?  I  think  it  was  in  1850.— 18.51  was 
unot  i-  18j1.— Did  you  give  evidence  in  that  ease  of  the  presence  of  arsenic?  Y'"es — 
Was  the  woman  convicted?  Yes,  she  was.-Did  you  state,  in  addition  to  the  fiudinff 
ot  the  arsenic,  your  opinion  that  it  had  been  administered  as  recently  as  two  hours  ? 
hivi^r^  The  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect?     In  consequence  of  my 

tll^tffi  '""L*^"' ^."^        ^       ""^^         of  her  being  respited.-Did  not  other 

^v  lotr?  the  soundness  of  your  conclusions  before  you  wrote 

Swedon  then  l^^"""'  ^-'^  ^^"^  ^^^^^^1^^  by  the  Crown  since?  I  have  been 
WhS  hp        ^  ^'J'^^l^'^^l^  hut  I  cannot  say  whether  by  the  Crown  or  not - 

What  IS  the  reason  of  that  ?    There  has  not  been  a  case  that  I  know  of 

rememberT^''^''''''''''"''"""^'''''  P'"'"'"*  ^"'^^  ""^  ^"^^  I  Perfectly 
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The  Attorne<j-Gcncral--The  whole  question  turned  on  the  accuracy  of  the  oninion  «c 
to  how  lately  the  poison  had  been  administered:   you  were  the  onlv  scfon  l^. 
examined  ?  I  was  the  one  who  detected  the  poison  and  gave  my  opinion^and     tm  S 
that  opn.on,  and  stated  that  in  my  letter  :  the  question^as  pul  to^m^as^o  tSe  po  bmtv 
of  any;thingelse:  I  did  not  speak  of  possibilities,  I  spoke  of  probabilities -How  S 
animals  have  you  destroyed  by  means  of  strychnine?    I  cannot^ell;  it  hS  spread  o^er  I 
long  period ;  pretty  well  on  fifty,  I  suppose.-Recently  ?  Some  recently  •  some  within  th^ 
last  two  months,  I  think -What  doses  haye  you  giyL  ?    Neyer  mS  thaTa  ^Sn  lt 
I^l^Z'^i^T       ^i'^'^^'^fr'^  them  ?-In  these  recent  cases  ?  I  suppose  you  limU  my 
attention  to  those ?-Yes.    Always  in  a  soUd  form;  sometimes  made  into  a  pill  with 
bread,  and  at  other  times  put  on  the  tongue  of  the  animal.-I  suppose  it  would  operate 
sooner  if  put  on  the  tongue  ?    I  am  not  sure  of  that;  because  it  adheres  to  the  tongue 
and  does  not  get  absorbed  so  soon,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  acid —Still  a 
pill  would  have  to  be  dissolved  ?    I  think  it  would  be  shorter,  because  it  gets  into  the 
acid  surface  and  is  more  speedily  acted  upon  by  that  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
dissolving  of  it.— In  one  case,  you  said,  you  put  the  poison  into  a  form  which  was  not 
easy  of  solution  :  in  what  case  was  that  ?    In  the  case  where  I  gave  it  under  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  the  dog  had  had  a  very  hearty  meal,  and  it  was  kneaded  up  into 
a  bard  mass  and  with  some  bread,  and  it  took  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  action 
came  on.— Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  dog  swallowed  it  ?  I  never  allow  them  to  take  it  vo- 
luntarily:  I  always  open  their  mouths  and  put  it  into  the  throat.— What  has  been  the  longest 
case  after  that  between  the  interval  and  the  administration  ?  I  do  not  remember  an  animal : 
yes  ;  there  was  one  other  which  took  about  half  an  hour,  but  the  poison  was  not  given 
m  sufficient  quantity.— How  was  that  given  ?    In  a  solid  form,  and  it  did  not  manifest 
an  action,  and  we  gave  it  another  dose.— What  was  the  amount  of  the  dose  ?    Half  a 
grain ;  and  we  gave  it  another  dose.— Within  how  soon  did  that  act  ?     About  ten 
minutes.— With  regard  to  what  was  said  by  Dr.  Nunneley,  as  to  the  symptoms,  have  you 
noticed  the  same  thing  ?    I  have  noticed  the  imtability'of  the  animal  before  it  is  con- 
vulsed: he  talks  of  the  ears  twitching.— What  he  describes  is  this:  first,  a  desire  to  be  still, 
then  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  a  slabbering  of  the  mouth,  twitching  of  the  ears,  trembling 
of  the  muscles,  and  after  that  followed  by  convulsions ;  did  you  observe  all  these  ?  I 
cannot  say  all  of  them  in  that  order :  there  is  an  excitement  manifested  in  the  animal, 
an  indisposition  to  touch,  and  trembling  on  being  touched. — I  am  speaking  of  the  sym- 
ptoms before  the  convulsions ;  the  touching,  did  that  occasion  a  tremulous  action  of  the 
muscles  ?    Yes,  I  have  noticed  that. — Have  they  come  on  in  regular  order  ?  ,  No,  I  think 
not. — Sometimes  one  set  in  one  animal  and  another  in  another  very  much  varied  ?  Not 
very  much  ;  but  there  are  those  little  variations. — After  the  convulsions  have  once  com- 
menced, is  there  an  interval?    Yes. — Then,  if  I  understand  you,  a  breath,  a  sound,  or  a 
touch,  will  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  convulsive  symptoms  ?    Yes. — That  is  after  they 
have  been  seized  ?    Yes. — That  would  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the  animal  died  in  the 
first  paroxysm?    Certainly  not, — Have  you  known  an  instance  where  an  animal  has  died 
in  the  first  paroxysm  ?    Many. — ^You  mentioned  that  there  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  this 
case  of  Cook,  that  you  were  surprised  at  his  manifesting  so  much  power  as  to  be  able  to 
sit  up  in  bed  and  ring  the  bell :  are  you  aware  that  that  was  at  the  first  commencement, 
before  any  of  the  convulsive  symptoms  had  set  in  ?    Yes,  I  apprehend  that  was  at  the 
onset  or  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  the  paroxysm. — This  was  before  the  convulsive  spasms 
began :  do  you  know  that  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  rang  the  bell,  and  it  was  not  until  Palmer 
had  been  and  had  gone  back,  and  brought  the  pills,  that  the  convulsions  came  on  ?  Yes, 
I  do ;  and  I  have  noticed  in  animals  that  the  mere  touch  sends  them  into  convulsions, 
and  they  show  an  indisposition  to  move. — Did  you  hear  about  the  lady  who  died  near 
Eomsey  ;  did  you.hear  what  the  maid  said  that  first  she  discovered,  when  her  mistress's 
bell  rang  violently,  that  she  had  got  out  of  bed  and  was  sitting  on  the  floor? — It  struck 
me  as  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  seen. — Have  you  any  doubt  that  was  a  death  from 
strychnia?    Not  at  all. — If  that  evidence  be  true,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  she  got  up  and 
rang  her  bell,  does  not  that  shake  your  faith  ?    But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  consistent 
with  what  I  have  seen.- — I  ask  you  whether  that  fact  does  not  shake  your  opinion  ?  No, 
it  does  not;  you  must  compare  it  with  what  I  have  seen :  I  tell  j'ou  that  both  of  theni 
are  irreconcileable  with  what  I  have  seen. — Yet  you  know  this  lady  died  from  strychnia? 
I  should  think  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.— With  the  exception  of  the  symptoms  which 
came  on  at  a  longer  period  after  the  supposed  administration  of  the  poison,  a  longer  penod 
than  you  have  ever  known,  is  there  anything  to  distinguish  these  symptoms  after  the 
attack  from  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  from  strychnia?    Yes,  on  the  Monday  night.— I  am 
speakingof  the  Tuesday?    One  part  of  my  distinction  was,  tliat  when  a  fitot  tetanus  froni 
strychnia  manifested  itself,  if  the  individual  did  not  die,  there  was  a  gradual  shading  ot 
the  symptoms.— I  am  speaking  of  the  Tuesday  night :  Avith  the  exception  of  the  ringing 
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of  the  bell,  and  that  in  this  case  itVas  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half:  can  you  point  to  any- 
thing to  distinguish  the  symptoms  and  death  of  Mr.  Cook  from  death  by  tetanus  of  strychnia? 
No,  I  cannot:  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  seen,  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  I 
have  heard  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Smyth.— Is  not  one  of  the  symptoms  hard  breathing  ?  It  is 
a  pantin"-  respiration  :  it  is  excitement  of  the  breathing  rather  than  difficulty :  it  is  not  an 
early  symptom,  it  is  in  the  convulsions  that  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  if  a  man  were 
to  breathe  hardly  it  is  a  position  naturally  assumed  for  him  to  sit  up. — Until  the  convulsions 
of  the  muscles  come  on  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sitting  up  ?  Nothing 
stall.— If  I  understand  you,  if  I  except  the  delay  and  the  fact  of  his  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
crying  for  help,  is  there  anything  to  distinguish  the  convulsions  under  which  this  man  suf- 
fered and  died  from  the  convulsions  of  tetanus  by  strychnia  ?  Do  you  mean  the  fit  of  the 
Monday  night?— I  am  speaking  of  the  Tuesday.  It  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  strychnia 
because  1  say  that  the  account  which  is  given  of  Mrs.  Smyth  is  what  I  cannot  reconcile 
with  what  I  have  before  observed. — With  regard  to  the  abrupt  termination,  instead  of  the 
gradual  subsidence  in  the  cases  where  you  have  observed,  in  animals  where  the  full  dose 
is  given  ?    And  on  the  human  subject  also,  I  am  speaking  from  my  experience :  there  was 

a  man  . — What  dose  had  he  taken ;  do  you  know  ?    The  dose  would  be  nearly  a 

grain  and  a  half  of  strychnia.- — That  is  a  strongish  dose,  is  it  not  ?  Yes. — You  might 
expect  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  ?  Certainly  :  the  subsidence  will  not  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  dose,  it  will  depend  on  this  whether  the  individual  is  to  recover  or  not : 
I  have  seen  four  or  five  instances  of  recoveries ;  and  at  the  time  Dr.  Pereira  was  making 
his  experiments  administering  strychnia,  I  have  seen  people  under  full  doses  of  strychnia; 
therefore  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  have  known  done,  because  they  were  treated  with  so 
large  a  dose,  which  consisted  of  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnia  in  the  course  of  a  day. — 
That  would  keep  up  the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms?  He  ceased  when  he  found  they 
were  under  its  influence :  the  dose  was  stoppt-d  then. — You  had  been  working  them  up 
to  that  point  ?  The  effect  does  not  manifest  itself  in  the  small  dose.— When  did*you  give 
them  a  larger  dose?  It  is  possible  it  may  be  tlie  other  portion  is  carried  away  from  the 
system.— Is  it  not  generally  known  that  the  effect  of  strychnia  is  very  varied  in  different 
individuals  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  so :  1  think  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  attacks  of 
strychnia :  there  would  be  a  little  variation  in  time,  but  in  the  main  features  of  the  case 
there  is  no  variation. — Do  not  you  find  this  difference,  that  from  the  same  dose  in  the 
same  species  you  get  no  paroxysm,  or  you  get  a  series  of  paroxysms  terminating  in 
death?  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  the  attacks  are  the  same  for  all  that:  the  symptoms 
are  the  same. — What  do  you  say  about  the  Sunday  night  fit?  I  was  disposed  to 
think  it  was  a  fit :  1  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was,  I  have  formed  no  opinion. — What  do 
you  ascribe  Mr.  Cook's  death  to  ?  It  is  irreconcileable  with  everything  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Lord  Campbell. — Is  it  reconcileable  with  any  known  disease  which  you  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  ?    No,  my  Lord. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shec. 
You  say  it  is  not  reconcileable  with  anything  you  have  ever  heard  of:  do  you  mean 
to  say  It  could  not  be  the  result  of  any  variety  of  convulsions,  however  violent,  though 
not  classed  under  a  particular  description  of  convulsions?     In  order  to  answer  the 
question  I  must  tell  you  we  are  learning  new.  facts  every  day,  and  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be  impossible  that  some  peculiarity  of  the  spinal  cord,  unrecognizable  except  the 
examination  be  made  immediately  after  death,  may  produce  symptoms  like  these  — 
When  you  say  it  is  irreconcileable  with  anything  you  have  heard  of,  do  you  include  any- 
thing you  have  heard  of  strychnia  poison  as  well  as  anything  else?    Certainly  I  do. 
Lord  Campbell. — That  is  natural  disease  or  poison  ?    Or  poison,  my  Lord. 
Mr.  Serjennt  Shee.—ls  the  vomiting  of  the  pills  just  before  death  inconsistent  with 
what  you  have  known  and  observed  of  strychnia  poison  ?    It  is  not  consistent  with  any- 
thing I  have  observed.— You  have  been  asked  whether  in  the  interval  between  the  fits  of 
an  anima!  under  the  influence  of  the  strychnia  poison  touching  it  does  not  brine-  a 
paroxysm  on;  have  you  tried  and  ascertained  whether  if  you  touch  an  animal  which  is 
beginning  those  minor  premonitory  symptoms,  but  which  as  yet  has  had  no  paroxysms 
will  the  touching  it  at  that  time  bring  the  paroxysms  on  ?    Yes.  '"^ybms, 

com^^o^.^^*'''"'''^"""'^''''*  paroxysms  ?    Just  so,  before  the  paroxysms 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shce.-Was  not  the  Romsey  case  an  exceptional  case  from  thP 
manner  in  w  uch  the  strychnia  was  administered  and  the  quantify  of  the  dose  Yes  k 
was.-Would  not  in  your  judgment,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  by  the  lady  the  moment  she 
felt  anything  of  uneasiness  produce  the  paroxysm  which  ultimately  was  obTve]  ? 

Q 
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Precisely  so  ;  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  all  I  am  saying,  that  a  movement  would 
excite  a  paroxysm.— In  your  judgment,  is  it  safe  to  argue  from  tlie  symptoms  of  a  case  in 
which  the  paroxysm  took  place  only  a  few  moments  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison 
and  it  was  in  a  fluid  state,  what  may  be  the  probabilities  of  another  case?  No.— Does 
it  appear  to  you  there  can  be  a  diflerence  in  the  main  features  of  the  two  cases,  supposing 
there  had  been  strychnine  poison  given  to  Cook,  as  to  the  matter  of  its  administration  and 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  ?  No.— In  the  Komsey  case  the  poison  was  administered  in 
a  liquid,  and  the  paroxysms  took  place  within  10  minutes;  is  it  safe,  in  your  opinion, 
to  ai  gue  of  the  symptoms  that  occurred  in  that  case  as  to  what  might  be  the  nature  of 
the  malady  in  this  ?  With  regard  to  the  great  features,  they  are  the  same  in  all  instances ; 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered,  in  a  fluid  or  a  solid  form,  will  make  a  difference 
in  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  not  in  the  nature  of  the  operation. — You  have  been 
asked  about  this  matter  of  discussion  respectiiig  this  Merritt  case :  are  you  still  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  you  gave  on  that  trial  is  correct  ?  Certainly ;  I  have  not  altered  my 
opinion. — Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  ground  of  imputation  on  you  in  reference 
to  that  matter  ?  Not  the  slightest. — Have  you  any  ground  for  supposing  until  this 
moment  that  there  was  any  displeasure  on  the  part  of  Government?  1  know  of  none  ;  I 
have  been  on  the  prosecution  side  in  cases,  and  I  very  much  think  the  Crown  has  been 
the  prosecutor  ;  it  came  to  my  knowledge  after  the  trial  that  other  gentlemen  difiered 
from  my  opinion,  and  I  answered  their  objections ;  Dr.  Pereira  came  to  the  laboratory 
and  said.  Save  this  woman's  life  if  you  can  by  admitting  a  possibility  of  its  being  other- 
wise; and  I  said,  I  have  no  objection  ;  that  letter  was  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
within  one  hour  the  respite  came  ;  it  was  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  groimd  of  the  possibility 
of  error. — You  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  admitting  the  possibility  that  yon 
might  have  be«n  under  a  mistake?  No,  he  asked  me,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  to  write  a 
letter  to  him,  to  be  shown  to  the  Home  Office,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  poison  we 
found  in  "the  stomach  having  been  administered  longer  than  four  hours  before  death;  I 
wrote  a  letter,  and  in  admitting  that,  drew  an  instance  of  what  would  be  possible  but  not 
probable  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  tell  you  what  that  instance  was. — Never  mind 
that. 

Lord  Campbell.—  The  woman  was  pardoned  ? — No,  my  Lord,  transported  for  life. 
Mr.  EGBERT  EDWARD  GAY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

I  believe  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ?  I  am  a  Member,  not  a 
Fellow. — Do  you  remember  attending  a  person  of  the  name  of  Foster,  suffering  ui>der 
tetanus  ?  I  do,  in  1855. — Will  you  state  the  symptoms  of  the  case  and  the  course  of  the 
malady,  and  its  cause,  as  far  as  you  know  it  ?  I  was  called  to  Foster  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  1855  ;  he  had  an  inflammatory  sore  throat,  muscular  pains  in  the  neck  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vital  vertebrie  ;  he  was  feverish,  and  he  had  the  usual  symptoms 
attending  a  catarrh ;  I  put  him  under  the  usual  treatment  of  salines  and  aperients,  also 
using  embrocations  externally  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  throat;  I  also  prescribed 
gargles  for  him,  which  he  used  ;  on  about  the  fourteenth  day,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
the  muscular  pains  extended  to  the  face  ;  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  came  on,  the  pains 
in  the  muscles  covering  the  vital  vertebrae  became  increased,  as  also  did  those  of  the  face 
in  the  lower  jaw  ;  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  jaw  became  completely  locked,  the  pain 
came  on  in  the  muscles  of  the  bowels,  the  same  in  the  legs  and  the  arms ;  he  became  very 
much  convulsed  throughout  the  entire  muscular  system ;  he  had  frequent  and  violent 
convulsions  of  the  arms  and  hands,  and  afterwards  of  the  legs  ;  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
increased  up  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  ;  not  a  particle  of  food  either  solid  or  liquid  could 
betaken,  or  introduced  to  the  mouth ;  and  an  attempt  to  swallow  the  smallest  portion 
brouRht  on  the  most  violent  convulsions;  the-  convulsions  were  so  strong  throughout  the 
whole  system  that  I  could  compare  him  to  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  warped  board 
in  shape ;  the  head  was  drawn  back,  the  bowels  were  forced  forward. 

Lord  Campbell.— The  abdomen?  The  abdomen  was  forced  forward,  and  the  legs 
were  frequently  drawn  upwards  and  backwards;  the  attempt  of  feeding  with  the  spoon, 
The  opening  of  the  window,  or  placing  the  fingers  on  the  pulse  frequently  brought  on 
violent  convulsions ;  he  complained  of  great  hunger. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Ue  could  speak  ?  He  was  able  to  speak ;  he  repeatedly  cried  out 
"  he  was  very  hungry,  what  could  he  do  if  he  could  not  eat  ?"  and  lie  was  kept  alive  till 
thffour  eenth  day  by  njections  of  a  nutritive  character  ;  he  screamed  dunng  these  con- 
vuls  on  and  the^noLs  he.made  were  more  like  those  of  a  ^b-'S  5  ^^out  h^^^ 
dav  he  became  insensible  ;  the  convulsions,  although  very  weak  continued  till  the  foui- 
tc^nt  dav  wLn  he  died.-Did  you  ascertain  how  long  he  had  been  aflocted  with  a  so.;o 
throlr?    lie  was  b7bnsS^    an  omnibus  conductor;  he  had  been  HI  some  few  days,  it 
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might  be  a  week  ;  he  had  no  other  hurt  or  injury  to  his  person  of  any  kind  which  would 
account  for  these  symptoms ;  his  body  was  not  examined  after  death. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  do  you  call  the  disease  ?  I  call  it  inflammatory  sore  throat 
from  cold  and  exposure  to  the  weather ;  the  symptoms  became  tetanic  in  consequence  of 
an  extremely  nervous  and  anxious  disposition ;  he  had  a  very  large  family,  and  was  a 
very  hard-working  man ;  I  did  not  hear  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  described 
the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

This  is  what  is  called  idiopathic  tetanus?  Yes,  decidedly  so.  I  have  had  a  vast 
number  of  cases  of  inflammatoiy  sore-throats,  and  a  great  many  anxious,  nervous  patients. 
This  is  the  only  case  I  have  ever  seen  of  idiopathic  tetanus. — If  I  rightly  apprehend  your 
history  of  the  symptoms,  the  disease  was  altogether  progressive  in  its  character ;  and 
although  there  was  an  occasional  remission  of  the  more  painful  symptoms  there  never 
was  a  full  cessation  of  the  symptoms  ?  He  was  not  suffering  from  tetanic  affection ;  there 
was  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  going  on,  but  there  was  not  that  violent  convulsion  ;  there 
was  an  intermission  of  the  violent  symptoms,  but  still  the  twitchings  going  on  more  or 
less:  the  lockjaw  was  the  first  of  the  more  aggravated  symptoms  that  presented  itself; 
the  muscular  spasms  about  the  trunk  of  the  body  progressing  onwards  to  the  extremities  : 
he  was  conscious  until  the  tenth  day,  when  insensibility  supervened  while  the  convul- 
sions were  upon  him ;  I  consider  the  brain  had  been  affected  and  congestion  had  taken 
place,  aad  that  produced  insensibility. — After  that  was  there  some  diminution  in  the 
severity  of  the  convulsions  ?  Very  great  diminution,  but  they  still  continued. — Would 
that  be  likely  to  take  place  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  convulsions?  From  the 
constant  recun-ence  of  the  convulsions  the  brain  would  be  congested. — You  would  expect 
to  find  a  difference  in  that  respect  in  a  case  where  a  man  died  very  early  in  such  a  dis- 
ease than  if  it  were  spread  over  a  longer  period  ?  That  would  depend  greatly  on  the 
violence  of  the  convulsions.  • 

Lord  Campbell. — ^And  the  repetition?    And  the  repetition. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  \Q  o'clock. 


NINTH  DAY'S  TEIAL. 

Mat  23,  1856. 
Mr.  JOHN  BROWN  ROSS  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
You  are  house-surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  I  believe  ?  I  am.— Do  you  recollect 
a  recent  case  that  was  brought  into  the  hospital  ?  Yes.— When  ?  On  the  22nd  of 
March.— Will  you  state  shortly  what  you  saw  of  that  case  ?  It  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  a  man  aged  thirty-seven,  a  labourer  •  he 
had  had.  one  paroxysm  m  the  receiving  room  of  our  hospital  before  I  saw  him  •  he  had 
a  rapid  but  feeble  pulse,  breathing  quickly  though  not  laboriously;  the  jaws  were  closed 
and  hxed  there  was  an  expression  of  anxiety  about  the  countenance,  and  the  features 
were  sunken ;  he  was  unable  to  swallow,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  back  were 
somewhat  tense:  after  he  had  been  in  the  ward  about  ten  minutes,  he  had  another 
pa,roxysm  and  opisthotonos,  which  lasted  about  one  minute;  he  was  then  quiet  for  a  few 
W  W  tv.  then  another  and  died,  he  had  only  been  in  the  hospital  about  half  an 
hour.-Was  there  any  inquest  held  on  the  body  ?  There  was—Was  the  body  examined  ? 
It  was.-Was  any  poison  found  ?  None,  the  stomach  was  examined  by  Dn  LXby - 
To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  of  death  ?  Tetanus.-How  brought  on  ?  Th;re 
were  three  wounds  two  in  the  back  of  the  right  elbow  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  each 

them^^L  .  '^'Z'^'  ''-T  '''^  °f  ^  ^i'^P'^^^^-    The  man  told  me  hrhad  had 

them  about  twelve  or  sixteen  years.-Of  what  nature  were  they  ?   They  were  old  chronic 

ThntT  ni^  ^Ti'*^  coating  without  any  granulations.-What  produced  those  ullers? 
That  I  am  unable  to  say  .-Can  you  form  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  at  a  1  ? 

linnfu  T         ^""""^^  ^^^^  '^'"^  P^'-t«  °f       body.-What  weie  the  orier 

wounds  that  you  say  you  have  seen  like  them?    I  have  seen  o1,1  ,° 

Q  2 
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Cross-examined  by  the  Atturney-General. 
His  wife  came  with  him  ?    Slie  did.— Did  you  learn  from  her  whether  anything  had 
been  applied  to  this  ulcer  ?    A  poultice,  I  believe.— At  wliat  time,  did  you  hear,  had  the 
poultice  been  applied  ?    I  think  it  was  a  clay  or  two  before,  I  am  not  certain.— Did  you 
happen  to  learn  from  her  whether  she  had  objected  to  the  application  of  the  particular 
poultice  ?    I  believe  she  did  ;  she  said  so.— Did  you  ascertain  what  sort  of  poultice  it  had 
been  ?    Linseed  meal. — If  I  caught  aright  what  you  said  -was,  the  jaws  were  completely 
fixed  when  he  came  ?    They  were. — So  as  to  render  him  particularly  incapable  of 
swallowing  anything?    Yes. — Did  you  learn  from  him  when  he  had  first  been  taken 
with  any  symptoms  about  the  jaws?    He  said  at  dinner  that  morning  about  eleven 
o'clock. — Do  you  know  whether  he  had  not  said  early  in  the  day  ?    He  told  me  dinner, 
although  he  told  my  colleague  breakfast. — Did  he  fix  the  same  hour  to  both  ?    I  do  not 
know  the  hour  ;  he  told  me  dinner  at  eleven  o'clock. — He  told  your  colleague  breakfast  ? 
Yes. — He  was  able  to  speak  ?    Yes. — Although  he  could  not  open  his  j;nv  ?    Yes. — ^That 
is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  cases  of  tetanus  ?    Yes. — Were  there  also  symptoms  of 
rigidity  when  he  was  brought  in  about  the  abdominal  and  lumbar  muscles;  did  you  learn 
from  him  how  long  this  rigidity  had  been  coming  on  ?    Not  further  than  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  illness  he  had  felt  were  that  morning. — Do  you  know  whether  he  had 
told  you  how  long  he  had  felt  this  rigidity  about  the  neck  ?    No,  he  did  not  say. — I 
suppose  his  coming  to  the  hospital  was  the  first  time  that  any  medical  man  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  case  ?    I  believe  another  man  had  seen  it ;  I  gathered  from  the 
wife,  the  parish  surgeon  had. — At  what  time  ?    It  was  in  the  afternoon. — He  was  a  poor 
man  ?  Yes,  a  labouring  man. — Is  it  the  fact,  as  far  as  you  gathered  from  her,  that  the  case 
in  the  afternoon  had  been  such  as  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  to  make  them  wish  for  advice  ? 
Just  so. — Have  you  any  doubt,  looking  at  the  case  from  all  this  information  and  from 
the  symptoms,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  disease  had  been  coming  on  from  the 
morning?    I  have  no  (Joubt  at  all.- — Though  you  cannot  speak  as  to  the  precise  character 
of  these  sores,  were  they  ugly  sores  ?    Yes,  certainly ;  sores  of  a  chronic  character. — 
Ulcers  ?   Yes.— You  say  there  were  two  on  one  elbow  ?   On  the  right  elbov/. — About  the 
•  size  of  a  shilling  each  ?    Yes. — Were  they  perfectly  running  into  one  another  ?  Yes, 
they  were,  a  piece  of  integument  connected  the  two. — So  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  run  into  one  another  eventually  ?  Yes.— You  mentioned  those  sores  were  undennined  ; 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  terms  to  know  what  that  means?  I  mean  that 
the  wounds  .continued  under  the  skin. — There  were  no  signs  of  healing  ?    None.— Had 
they  the  appearance  to  you  of  having  been  neglected?    They  had.— Old  neglected 
sores?    Just  so.— Were  they  near  the  site  of  any  particular  nerve?    They  were.— The 
ulnar  nerve  ?    Yes.— Is  that  a  sensitive  nerve  ?    Very.— Connected  with  what  we  call 
the  "  funny  bone  "  in  common  parlance  ?    Yes.— How  soon,  do  I  understand  you,  was 
he  seized  with  the  first  paroxysm  after  he  came  in  ?    He  had  one  directly  he  came  to 
the  hospital,  but  I  did  not  see  it.— And  then  I  think  you  said  half  an  hour  from  that 
time  he  died?    Yes.— Had  he  had  any  paroxysm  before  he  came  to  the  hospital?^  I 
believe  he  had,  all  the  afternoon.— That  was  not  one  continuous  paroxysm  ?    No.— You 
say  he  had  opisthotonos  and  convulsions  of  the  muscles ;  he  had  convulsions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms  ?    There  was  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
arms.— You  say  he  died  from  tetanus ;  what  are  the  particular  symptoms  of  the  case  to 
which  vou  refer  as  indicative  of  death  by  tetanus?    From  the  tetanic  symptoms  and 
from  having  wounds.— Put  aside  for  the  moment  the  fact  of  his  having  the  wounds  that 
would  lead  to  that  inference,  what  were  the  symptoms  that  manifested  themselves  previous 
to,  or  concomitantly  with,  death  which  you  would  call  tetanic  ?    The  tetanic  symptoms 
there  are  the  lock-jaw  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  back  also  being  rigid ; 
and  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  storaach.-Do  you  mean  internally  ?    In  the  stomach, 
just  over  the  stomach.— Did  you  hear  the  account  given  of  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Loqjc  s 
•tleath  ?    No,  I  did  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
,    Was  sti7chnia  suspected  in  this  case  before  the  body  was  examined  ?    It  was. 

The  Atiorncy-General.-WonU  an  affection  of  the  particular  nen-c  we  have  been 
■speaking  of  be  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  tetanus?  Decidedlj 

Mr  Grovc-Ave  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  very  ^fl\<=f»%"7/^.- J,,!^.^^^^^^^^^ 
throat  and  fauces  ?    ^^^^^^-^  ^^l^^'f^l^:  Z:;;;^  ^^^^ 
when  a  case  was  described  1  \  ^  *%e'  nerves  of  the  throat  would  cause 

Iwas.-Are  you  of  opinion  ^^^^^^'^  4^4^  by  exposure  to  cold,  it  was 

tetanus  as  well  as  the  other  nerves?    11  at        1  . „  „f  tefanns? 

therefore  idiopathic.-Would  an  injury  to  any  delicate  neivcs  be  a  cause  ot  tetanus  r 

Decidedly. 
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Mr.  RIVERS  MANTELL  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Are  you  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  London  Hospital  ?  I  am.-Did  tlie  case  tkat  has 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ross  come  under  your  care  also  ?  It  did.-Did  you  see  it  through 
its  prosress?  I  did,  during  the  time  it  was  in  the  hospital.-Did  you  hear  Mr.  Ross 
describe  its  symptoms  ?  I  did.— Was  that  description  accurate  ?  It  was.— Did  you  also 
hear  him  describe  the  wounds  in  the  arm?  I  did.-According  to  your  observation 
was  that  description  also  accurate?  ,1  have  said  so.— What  is  the  disease  which  he  had  ? 
Tetanus.- Did  you  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  cause  produced  the  tetanus?  1  did.— 
What »  The  sores  on  the  arm.— I  think  Mr.  Ross  stated  the  time  he  was  m  the  hospital ; 
do  you  agi-ee  with  him  ?  I  do  ;  half  an  hour.— Is  there  anything  which  you  observed 
which  you  wish  to  add  ?  There  is  a  little  discrepancy  about  the  time  ;  the  man  told  me 
himself  they  commenced  whilst  he  was  at  breakfast,  but  he  did  not  state  the  hour :  to, 
Mr.  Ross  he  said  while  he  was  at  dinner,  at  11  o'clock. 

Dr.  FRANCIS  WRIGHTSON  sworn.— Examined'  by  Mr.  Kmealey. 

Were  you  a  pupil  of  Liebig  ?    I  was. 

Lord  Campbell. — Where  ?    In  Germany. 

Mr.  Kenealeii. — And  are  you  an  analytical  chemist,  and 'teacher  of  chemistry  at  the 
school  of  chemistry  at  Birmingham  ?  I  am.— In  your  chemical  practice  have  you  studied 
the  nature,  and  acquired  a  knowledge,  of  poison?  I  have.— And  have  you  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Crown  in  offences  where  poisoning  is  charged?  I  have  been  engaged  by 
the  Crown  in  a  case  for  a  prosecution. 

Lord  Campbell. — Employed  as  a  witness?    To  detect  the  poison. 

Mr.  Kencaley. — Were  you  emphiyed  by  the  Crown  to  detect  the  supposed  poison  in 
that  case?  I  was. — Have  you  made  experiments  in  various  poisons?  I  have. — And 
amongst  the  rest  strychnia  ?  I  have. — Have  you  found  any  extraordinary  difficulties  in 
the  detection  of  strychnia  ?  I  have  not  found  any  extraordinaiy  diflBculties  in  the  de- 
tection of  strychnia. — In  your  opinion  is  it  a  poison  detected  by  the  usual  tests  ?  Cer- 
tainly, it  is. — Have  you  discovered  it  in  pure  as  well  as  in  impure  matter  ?  I  have  de- 
tected strychnia  pure,  and  I  have  also  discovered  it  when  mixed  with  impurity,  after 
having  separated  it  from  the  impurities. — Do  you  mean  by  impure,  corrupted  matter  ? 
I  do. — Can  you  enumerate  any  of  the  kinds  of  corrupted  matter  in  which  you  have  dis- 
covered strychnia?  I  have  detected  it  in  the  mixture  of  bile,  bilious  matter,  from 
putrefying  blood. — Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  question  whether  strychnia 
can  be  discovered  in  the  tissues?  I  have  ;  it  Can. — Can  you  mention  any  case  in  which 
you  have  so  discovered  it  ?  I  nave  discovered  it  in  the  viscera  of  a  cat  poisoned  by 
sti-ychnia  ;  also  in  the  blood  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  strychnia  ;  also  in  the  urine  of  another 
dog  poisoned  by  strychnia. — Have  you  heard  the  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Taylor  as 
to  the  decomposition  of  sti-ychnia  by  the  act  of  poisoning  ?  I  have. — Are  you  of  opinion 
sti-ychnia  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  act  of  poisoning  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  it- 
does  not. 

Lord  Campbell. — In  the  act  of  poisoning  or  entering  into  the  circulation  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Kenealey. — If  it  undei-went  such  dissolution  or  change  as  that,  would  it  be  possible 
to  discover  it  in  the  tissues  ?  If  it  underwent  what  ?— If  it  were  decomposed  in  the  act 
of  poisoning,  would  it  be  possible  to  discover  it  in  the  tissues?  I  should  say  not;  it 
would  probably  be  changed  into,  a  substance  in  which  it  could  be  discovered.— Have  you 
ascertained  by  experiments  in  what  minute  quantities  you  can  discover  portions  of 
sti^chuia  ?  In  extremely  minute  quantities  indeed.— You  mentioned  two  or  three  cases 
in  which  you  poisoned  with  strychnia,  what  were  the  doses  you  gave  in  those  cases  ? 
I  he  case  I  first  mentioned,  the  detection  of  strychnia  in  the  blood,  two  grains  were 
given  to  the  dog.— What  portion  did  you  give  to  the  other  animals?  One  grain  was 
given  to  the  second  dog  in  which  we  detected  it  in  the  urine.— And  what  to  the  cat 
Haifa  grain  was  attempted  to  be  administered,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  lost 
was  spilt  —Assuming  that  a  man  was  poisoned  by  sti-ychnia,  and  that  his  stomach 
and  a  portion  of  his  tissues  were  sent  within  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  days  after  death  for 
analytical  examination,  do  you  as  a  chemist  say  you  could  discover  the  poison  of 
strychnia  in  his  remains  ?  I  should  have  no  doubt  whatever  in  saying  so. 
&nt\tf  f^enerally  if  a  man  be  poisoned  by  strychnia  you  would  expect  to 

Ken^akvThr/ff^'T?°/°",'°'l^''f      to  generally?    In  the  case  stated  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Seieunt  SAec— Not  generally,  but  certainly. 
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Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

Suppose  the  whole  of  this  poison  to  be  absorbed,  where  would  you  expect  to  fiud  it? 
In  the  blood. — Does  it  pass  from  tlie  blood  into  the  solids  of  the  body?  Allow  me  to 
explain  here  by  passing  into  the  solids  of  the  body ;  I  should  rather  say  it  is  lost  in  the 
solids  of  the  body. — What  I  mean  to  ask  you  is  this  :  in  its  progress  to  its  final  destina- 
tion, the  destruction  of  life,  does  it  pass  from  the  blood,  or  is  it  left  by  the  blood  in  the 
solid  tissues  of  the  bpdy  before  it  produces  that  effect  ?  I  cannot  tell. — The  sum  and 
substance  of  what  you  say  is  this:  if  it  be  present  in  the  system  you  would  find  it  in 
the  system ;  if  it  be  present  in  the  blood  you  would  find  it  in  the  blood  ;  if  left  by  the 
blood  in  the  tissues  you  would  find  it  in  the  tissues :  suppose  it  has  passed  from  any 
one  of  these  stages  into  the  other,  then  you  would  no  longer  expect  to  find  it?  I  cannot 
say  that. — Will  you  undertake  to  say,  if  it  has  passed  from  the  stomach  by  the 
absorbents  in  the  blood,  the  whole  dose,  and  passed  into  the  circulation,  would  you 
expect  to  find  it  ?  Decidedly  so. — If  the  whole  dose  were  gone  into  the  circulation  ? 
Yes,  because  I  believe  it  exists  as  strychnia  in  the  blood.— Suppose  the  whole  dose  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  passed  into  the  circulation,  do  you  say  you 
Would  still  expect  to  find  any  of  it  in  the  stomach  ?  Only  that  portion ;  in  order  to  be 
absorbed  it  must  be  dissolved,  and  a  portion  of  the  fluid  which  surrounds  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  in  that  portion  which  so  surrounds  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  I  should  expect 
to  find  it. — Suppose  the  whole  to  be  absorbed  ?  Then  I  should  not  detect  it. — Suppose 
it  has  been  eliminated  from  the  blood  and  passed  from  the  system  ?  If  the  whole  of  it 
had  passed,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes.    Certainly  not. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  would  expect  to  find  it  elsewhere,  not  in  the  stomach  ? 
Yes. — You  would  expect  to  find  it  in  the  blood  ?    In  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues. 

The  Attorney-General. — My  question  only  supposes  the  minimum  of  the  dose  that 
will  destroy  life  to  have  been  given  ;  and  supposing  that  to  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  circulation  and  there  deposited  in  the  tissues,  or  part  of  it  eliminated  by  the  action 
of  the  kidneys,  would  you  know  where  to  search  for  it  ?  I  should  search  for  it  both  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  tissues,  and  in  the  ejecta  of  the  kidneys ;  and  from  my  experi- 
juents,  I  should  expect  to  find  it  in  each  of  them,  in  case  the  urine  was  ejected  during 
the  time  of  poisoning. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

Supposing  you  knew  a  man  to  have  been  killed  by  the  poison  of  strychnia,  supposed 
to  be  administered  to  him  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  died,  in  your  judgment  would 
that  certainly  be  detected  in  the  stomach  in  theifirst  instance?  Yes. — Supposing  it  to 
have  been  administered  in  the  shape  of  pills,  would  it  by  that  time  have  been  all 
absorbed  and  circulated  in  the  system  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  stomach?  I  cannot  tell. — 
If  it  were  so,  I  understand  you,  you  would  find  it  in  the  blood,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen  ? 
Yes.— Could  you  form  an  opinion  whether  it  could  be  detected  under  these  circum- 
stances on  the  coats  of  the  stomach?  Not  knowing  the  dose  administered  and  the 
powers  of  absorption,  I  cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty  it  would  be  detected,  but  I 
should  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  if  a  moderate  dose  had  been  adminis- 
tered.—My  question  was  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ?  Yes.— Could  you  form  any 
opinion  from  the  fact  that  death  had  taken  place  after  one  pu-oxysm,  and  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  whether  it  was  a  considerable  or  an  incon- 
siderable dose  ?    I  cannot  give  a  decided  opinion. 

Lord  Campbell.— I  cannot  allow  this  gentleman  to  leave  the  box  without  expressing 
my  high  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  given  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.-How  do  you  suppose  stiychnia  kills  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  svstem?  I  cannot  form  the  slightest  opinion.-It  goes  from  the  stomach  into  the 
blood  aud  from  the  blood  somewhere  else ;  and  on  arriving  at  that  somewhere  else  it 
kms  could  you  determine,  without  examining  the  whole  of  the  body,  where  it  was? 
I  should  think  by  an  examination  of  the  blood  as  well  as  the  stomach,  tha  I  ought  to 
-LtifvSf  ofitspresence.-Itgoes  into  the  blood,  and  then  goes  somewhere  else  to 
'SPif^f  s  absorbed,  where  should  you  expect  to  find  it  ?  That  is  a  PO^»t  to  which 
cannot  speak.-Does  it  not  result  you  cannot  tell  unless  you  examine  the  whole  body  ? 
Not  precisely,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  blood. 

Mr  IIICHARD  PARTKIDGE,  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

I  have.- And  as  to  the  post-mortem  ^^^"'V"'^^  'rsoiue?    i  did  -What  is  your 

pf  the  evidence  which  mentioned  the  examination  of  tlie  spint  (      am.    vvna  j 
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opinion  as  to  the  necessity  in  a  case  of  convulsion  of  examining  the  spinal  cord  after 
death?  Of  course  it  is  most  important— Did  you  hear  the  statement  as  to  the  gritty 
granules  that  were  found  ?  I  did.-Would  such  granules  be  likely  to  cause  mflammation 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane?  They  would.— Would  such  mflammation  have  been  dis- 
coverable if  the  spinal  cord  had  been  examined  shortly  after  death  ?  It  would  ;  perhaps 
YOU  would  allow  me  to  add  to  the  spinal  cord  its  membranes :  I  included  them  in  nay 
mind  thouo-h  I  did  not  mention  them.— If  examined  nine  weeks  after,  would  it  be  likoly 
to  be  discovered  ?  It  would  not.— Would  such  inflammation,  if  it  existed,  of  the  granules, 
would  that  be  capable  of  producing  tetaniform  convulsions  ?  I  have  not  seen  such  a  case, 
but  such  cases  are  undoubtedly  on  record.— Is  there  a  medical  term  for  such  inflammation 
of  the  arachnoid  ?  Yes,  meningitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane ;  arachnitis  or  me- 
ningitis sometimes.— Does  that  disorder  produce  convulsions  and  death?  It  does;  I 
should  say  not  universally,  it  sometimes  does  not  result  in  death.— Spasms  of  the  muscles  ? 
Yes.— Opisthotonos  ?  Yes.— Could  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  case  you  have  heard  as 
to  the  cause  of  death  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — What  case  ? 

Mr.  Grovo. — Mr.  Cook's  case ;  could  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  death 
in  Mr.  Cook's  case  ?  I  could  not  form  any  positive  judgment. — You  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  state  of  contraction  after  death  ?  I  have. — Could  you  form  any  judgment 
as  to  whether  that  is  an  ordinary  feature ;  are  you  aware  deaths  from  natural  causes 
sometimes  present  the  same  features?  There  is  every  variety  in  that  respect;  no  con- 
clusion can  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  contraction,  or  the  kind  of  contraction,  that  I 
heard  described. 

Lord  Campbell. — By  no  conclusion,  do  you  mean  no  inference  at  all  ?  None. 

Mr.  Grove. — From  the  contracted  state  of  the  body  after  death  ?  Exactly ;  I  speak 
merely  with  reference  to  the  symptoms  I  heard  described  during  this  case. — Supposing 
that  the  body  after  death  is  contracted  and  rigid,  and  that  there  is  a  great  degree  of 
rigidity,  may  that  not  afford  an  inference  that  he  died  from  tetanus  without  at  all  knowing 
that  he  was  poisoned  ?  If  I  find  the  back  curved  and  the  body  resting  on  its  back  and 
feet  after  death,  I  should  infer  that  he  died  of  that  form  of  tetanus  which  convulses  the 
muscles  of  the  back. — You  would  suppose  he  died  from  tetanus  ?  Yes. — You  were  going 
to  say  every  variety  of  form  or  every  variety  of  rigidity  ?  Various  degrees  and  varieties 
of  rigidity  occur  after  a  natural  death. — The  clenching  of  the  hands  or  the  semi-bending 
of  the  feet,  is  that  uncommon  in  cases  of  ordinary  death  ?  Very  commonly ;  the  half- 
bent  hand  and  fingers  are  not  uncommon  in  natural  death. — The  arching  of  the  feet,  is 
that  not  unusual  ?  The  feet  are  generally  pointed,  with  a  degree  of  arching,  though  from 
this  description  I  should  say  rather  more  than  usual. 

Lord  Casipbell. — You  are  asked  as  to  arching  of  the  feet  ?  Arching  of  the  feet  is  met 
with  not  unfrequently. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Where  did  you  understand  these  granules,  from  which  you  say  arachnitis  might  have 
proceeded,  were  situate  in  the  dead  man  ?  If  I  \inderstood  rightly,  they  were  situated  in  the 
inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  investment  of  the  cord. — In  the  inner  surface  ?  I  understood 
so. — Are  the  granules  in  the  human  subject  occasionally  found  in  these  parts  ?  Do  I 
understand  you  as  a  healthy  appearance? — Take  it  either  way?  Not  commonly. — They 
are  symptoms?  They  are  symptoms. — I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  arachnitis, 
producing  convulsions,  has  never  come  under  your  own  personal  observation  ?  Yes. — Has 
this  disease,  arachnitis,  come  under  your  observation  without  producing  convulsions  ? — It 
has  not  satisfactorily. — It  is  a  very  rare  disease  ?  It  is  rare. — You  say  there  are  recorded 
cases  of  it ;  are  you  enabled  to  state  from  those  recorded  cases  the  course  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  ?  No. — Do  not  you  know  it  to  be  a  disease  of  considerable  duration  ?  The 
cases  have  varied  in  duration.— What  about  has  been  the  period  of  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  ?  Commonly  days,  at  the  shortest.— Is  it  accompanied  with  paralysis  ? — If  they 
live.— Does  it  produce  any  effect  upon  the  brain  hy  sympathy  ?  Not  manifestly. — How 
do  you  mean  ?  Not  recognizable  after  death.— Does  it  produce  any  effect  on  the  brain 
not  prior  to  death  ?— I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question.— Would  it,  considering  the 
connexion  that  there  is  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  would  it  affect  the  brain 
by  sympathy,  or  otherwise,  prior  to  death  ?  No.— Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  is 
attended  with  loss  of  sensibility  before  death  ?  I  do  not.— In  these  cases,  where  granules 
have  produced  arachnitis,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  granules  have  been  con- 
siderable in  point  of  size?— It  has  varied  in  different  cases.— Suppose  them  to  be  very 
small  and  minute?  I  should  think  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  their  producing 
intlammation.— Suppose  an  examination  after  death,  at  a  longer  interval  than  nine  days 
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after  death,  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  •  suoDOsinff 
the  examination  to  take  place  at  a  longer  period  after  death,  that  the  appS/anceTthf 
spinal  cord  and  its  integuments  had  not  undergone  anv  decomnosition  and  tLt  f^f 
appearance  .vas  perfectly  healthy,  should  you%e  ^vanLt^  i  riu&rihe  f  was 
nflammation  ?-I  think  so  ;  should  not  conclude  there  m'^s  inflammation.lYou  finJ  it 
m  Its  complete  form,  and  find  no  trace  of  an  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  you  would 
not  feel  yourself  warranted  in  inferring  it  ?  Certainly._I  will  put  anotlier  period  short 
ofdecomposition:  supposing  the  body  examined,  and  the  decomposition  had  not  com- 
menced, and  in  fact  no  trace  of  inflammation  in  that  part,  would  you  be  wrong  in 
inferring  any?  \ou  are  putting  an  impossible  question:  the  spinal  cord  would  not 
remain  in  its  integrity  after  that  period.  ^ 

Lord  CamVbell.  — The  limit  of  time  is  prior  to  decomposition;  that  is  vour 
terminus.  '  ' 

The  Attome,/.  General.— Suppose  in  that  case  you  see  no  inflammation,  would  vou  be 
warranted  in  inferring  it  ?  No.— Now,  this  examination  was  made,  you  know  by  four 
medical  men  ;  should  you  be  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  competent  iudires  as  to 
whether  decomposition  had  taken  place  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sliee  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Attorney-General— \  think  you  said  that  the  shortest  period  that  the  arachnitis 
occurred  was  a  matter  of  days  ?  That  is  my  impression.— Does  it  not  sometimes  extend 
to  a  matter  of  months  ?  "Where  the  dose  does  not  kill.— I  am  speaking  even  of  where  it 
extends  to  death  ?    Not  unless  it  terminates  in  palsy. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  are  asked  how  long  it  might  last?  It  might  go  on  for 
months. 

The  Attorney-General. — Does  it  not  affect  the  patient  by  a  series  of  convulsions  at 
recurring  intervals  ?  That  varies. — Did  you  ever  know,  or  did  you  ever  hear  of  or 
read  of  a  case  in  which  the  patient  died  after  a  single  convulsion  of  arachnitis?  Not  a 
single  one. — What  would  be  the  concomitant  symptoms ;  would  it  affect  the  rest  of  the 
patient,  or  affect  the  general  health  ?  I  cannot  say. — Do  you  believe  that  a  man  could 
have  twenty-four  hours  of  complete  repose  ?  No. — What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
likely  to  be  the  symptoms  produced,  independently  of  convulsions,  by  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. — What  would  you  a  priori  expect  to  find 
from  such  a  disease  ?  Great  pain. — Where  ?  In  the  back  sometimes ;  but  I  have  no 
professional  knowledge. — I  am  wanting  to  see  what  we  may  admit ;  what  would  be  d 
priori  the  symptoms  you  would  expect  besides  the  convulsions  which,  j^ou  say,  may  pro- 
ceed from  arachnitis  ?  Pain  and  spasm  and  palsy. — Palsy  would  come  on  last,  taking  the 
natural  course  ;  supposing  convulsions  occurred,  in  the  intervals  between  those  convulsions 
would  the  health  of  the  system  be  in  any  degree  effected  ?  I  am  not  aware. — Can  you  form 
nojudgment?  I  cannotanswer  that. — In  the  interval  between  the  convulsions  could  he  be 
quite  well  ?  No. — What  would  be  the  matter  with  him  ?  Pain  and  uneasiness. — Pain  and 
uneasiness  where  ?  According  to  where  the  convulsions  were  situated,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  muscles  convulsed  ;  the  back  usually. — You  would  not  expect  complete  re- 
pose from  convulsions  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  ?  I  should  not. — You  have  heard 
the  symptoms,  and  I  presume  you  have  heard  from  the  midnight  of  Monday  till  Tuesday 
Mr.  Cook  had  complete  repose  ;  I  now  ask  you  if,  in  the  face  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
profession,  you  will  undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Cook's  death  proceeded  from  arachnitis  ? 
I  should  think  not ;  the  majority  of  the  symptoms  do  not  show  arachnitis. — You  men- 
tioned that  there  were  one  or  two  of  the  appearances  after  death  in  Cook's  case,  which 
would  be  common  to  other  cases,  the  semi-closing  of  the  hand :  did  you  ever  know,  except 
in  a  case  of  tetanus,  the  hand  is  completely  clenched  so  {illustratiiuj  it),  so  as  to  require 
force  to  take  the  fingers  away  from  the  hand  ?  No,  I  do  not.— Have  you  ever  known  it 
happen  in  a  case  of  idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus  ?  Clenching  the  hand  ?— Have  you 
ever  known  the  hand  so  clenched  that  the  fingers  were  bent  down  into  the  hands  ;  have 
you  ever  known  that  in  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  1  have  never  seen  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus. 
—Traumatic  tetanus;  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  case  of  traumatic ;  did  you  ever  know  the 
hand  so  clenched  in  traumatic  tetanus  ?  I  have  seen  the  hand  clenched  completely  to 
that  extent.— Have  you  seen  the  hand  completely  clenched  like  that  (iV/»,v-/;-«<i'y)  ?  Not 
so  much  as  that.— So  as  to  require  force  to  open  the  fingers  of  the  hand?  They  often 
require  a  great  deal  of  force  to  be  straightened.— One  word  on  arching  of  the  feet :  you  say 
the  arching  of  the  feet  occasionally  takes  place  in  death  ?  It  does ;  I  have  noticed  it.— 
Have  you  ever  known  the  feet  to  be  so  distorted  as  to  be  described  by  a  medical  man  as 
assuming  the  form  of  a  club  foot?  Never.— Did  you  hear  the  description  given  by  Air. 
Jones,  tiiat  when  this  man  died  the  body  was  bowed,  so  Uiat,  if  he  had  turned  it  from  its 
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side  upon  its  back,  it  would  have  rested  on  its  head  and  on  its  heels  ?  I  did.— Have  you 
any  doubt  tliat  that  indicates  death  from  tetanus  ?  Not  from  that  form  of  tetanic  symp- 
toms.— Are  you  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  that  accompany  death  from  tetanus 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  strychnia  ?  Only  by  reading  and  hearsay.— From 
your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  having  attended  to  the  symptoms  described  by  Mr.  Jones 
from  the  moment  the  paroxysm  set  in  of  which  Mr.  Cook  died,  and  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  attending  his  death,  does  it  appear  that  those  symptoms  are  consistent  with 
death  by  strychnia?  Some  are  consistent  and  some  are  inconsistent. — Tell  which  are 
inconsistent?  The  long  interval  which  occurred  after  the  taking  of  the  poison. — What  I 
am  asking  you  is,  whether  these  symptoms,  from  the  time  the  man  was  taken  with  the 
paro.xysms  of  convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  arms — the 
bending  of  the  body  into  a  bow — the  difficulty  of  respiration — 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sheo. — You  must  take  the  beating  with  the  hands  and  the  sitting  up. 

Mr.  Attornotf-Gcneral. — They  do  not  occur  on  the  Tuesday  night :  I  am  fixing  him  to 
the  symptoms  described  by  IMr.  Jones,  whether  these  symptoms  are  consistent  with  what 
you  know  of  death  by  strychnia  ?  Quite. — You  have  known  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  ; 
from  your  own  experience,  do  you  agree  in  the  description  that  has  been  given  by  various 
witnesses  that  the  symptoms  come  on  gradually  and  progressive  ;  that,  although  they  are 
remitted,  the  disease  is  never  wholly  intermitted  ?  I  do. — What  is  the  shortest  period  in 
which  you  have  ever  known  the  disease  of  traumatic  tetanus  run  its  course  to  death  ? 
Never  under  three  or  four  days,  within  my  experience. — Suppose  a  case  could  be  de- 
scribed as  of  shorter  duration,  such  as  a  day  or  a  few  hours,  would  your  medical  expe- 
rience lead  you  to  infer  that  the  premonitory  symptoms  had  very  likely  been  neglected? 
I  should  consider  that  probable. — You  had  never,  if  I  understand  you,  witnessed  a  case 
of  death  from  strychnia  either  in  animals  or  in  human  life?  Never  a  complete  case. — I 
will  ask  you  this  before  I  sit  down  :  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between  traumatic 
and  idiopathic  tetanus  and  a  case  such  as  has  been  here  described,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  you,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  experience  or  knowledge  have  you  ever  seen 
such  a  death  as  this,  with  the  symptoms  that  have  been  mentioned,  proceed  from  natural 
causes  ? — No. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

You  were  going  to  state,  when  you  were  stopped,  those  symptoms  that  you  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  strychnia  ;  go  on  and  mention,  with  regard  to  the  sym- 
ptoms, those  which  you  consider  inconsistent  ?    The  sickness. 

Lord  Campbell. — Manifested  when  ?  Before  the  attack  came  on ;  the  beating  the 
bed-clothes  with  the  arms,  want  of  sensitiveness  to  external  impression,  and  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  convulsions,  and  apparent  complete  recovery  ;  I  think  those  are  the 
principal  parts. — You  mentioned  previously  that  the  time  that  occurred  was  between  the 
ingestion  of  the  poison  and  the  coming  on  of  the  symptoms  ?  Yes  ;  I  have  mentioned 
that  point  of  time  between  the  time  when  the  supposed  poison  was  administered. — 
And  the  paroxysm  coming  on ?  Yes.— What  inference  do  you  deduce  from  that?  That 
It  is  inconsistent  with  strychnia. 

Mr.  Grove. — As  to  the  mode  in  which  it  came  on  without  premonitory  symptoms 
do  you  consider  that  is  inconsistent  with  strychnia  ?  There  was  apparently  an  absence 
ot  the  usual  condition  that  is  described.— You  stated  to  my  friend  the  Attorney-General 
that  the  bent  form  indicated  some  tetaniform  symptom ;  did  that  answer  apply  as  well  to 
natural  tetamform  as  to  tetaniform  by  strychnia  ?  Yes.— The  bent  form  of  the  feet 
indicated  tetanic  spasm  ;  would  that  be  the  case  whether  it  was  a  tetaniform  spasm  with 
poison  or  without  poison  ?    No  doubt. 

,1p<rJl°'''^  CAMPBELL.--And  thc  Other  symptoms  of  rigidity  ?  It  is  rather  a  question  of 
degree.— 1  hey  would  be  more  violent  if  from  poison  ?    No  doubt. 

Mr.  Grove.—Do  the  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  spine  vary  considerably  in  their 

vtTn.Tv V  """"t'  ""T'  ^     ^         '^""^      '■^'^'^■"g  they  do  vary.-In  theii-  degree  of 
violence?     Yes.-In  the  periods  of  intermission?     Yes.-And  in  the  nature  of  the 
muscles  affected?    Yes.-Now,  you  have  stated  in  the  cases  of  tetanus  you  have  seca 
there  was  no  intermission  of  the  disease  :  do  you  know,  from  your  reading,  that  the  in 
termission  of  the  disease  is  a  frequent  thing  ?    I  know  it  occurs,  but  it  is  not  frequent 
-You  were  asked  as  to  the  period  at  which  death  came  on  in  arachnitis  ;  do  you  know 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  death  from  that  disease  took  place  in' a  period  ofTs 
hours  f      do  not  remember  that.-Can  you  tell  me  whether  four  hours  is  l  oran  un 
common  time  ?    That  I  do  not  bear  in  mind.-You  have  stated  tliat  such"  ran,  e    as  am 
described  are  unusual;  are  they  more  unusual  in  young  people  thai   h  Z  Lnnlt^ 
More  unusual.-Are  they  more  indicative  of  disease  Jhen'seeiiTn  young  ^eopleC  in 
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old  ?  I  cannot  tell  that.— You  were  asked  a  question,  which  you  said  was  an  impossible 
one,  as  to  the  decomposition  ;  do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the  spine  would  present 
Its  mtegnty  as  long  as  nine  weeks  ?  I  do  not.-You  were  asked  whether  you  would  fed 
yourselt  justified  in  inferring  that  there  was  disease  from  the  examination;  would  you 
teel  yourselt  justified  in  saying  that  there  was  no  disease  ?    I  should  not. 

Lord  Campbell.— Suppose  you  saw  the  spine  with  no  decomposition  in  its  inteffritv 
and  you  saw  no  signs  of  inflammation,  would  you  infer  that  he  had  any  at  the  time  of 
death  ?    I  should  not. 

Mr.  Grove.— What  is  the  usual  period  at  which  decomposition  sets  in?  It  varies  very 
much  ;  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days.  ^ 

Lord  Campbell.— According  to  the  temperature?  According  to  the  temperature 
and  various  things.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Grocc— Do  you  think  it  at  all  in  the  least  improbable  that  it  could  remain  for  nine 
weeks  un  decomposed  ?    I  do  not. 

The  Attorney-General.— 1  have  one  question  which,  with  your  Lordship's  permission 
I  wx)uld  put  (this  gentleman  spoke  as  to  the  vomiting):  whether,  if  the  stomach  had  been 
brought  by  any"  other  cause  into  a  state  of  irritation  by  any  other  means,  would  he  think 
those  causes  inconsistent  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — I  intended  to  put  the  question  myself. 

Witness. — I  should  think  it  not  inconsistent. 

MR.  JOHN  GAY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Gray. 

You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ?  I  am. — Have  you  been  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  a  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital?  I  was  for  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years  ;  I  have  ceased  to  be  so  for  two  years. — Had  you  under  your  care  or 
observation  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  in  a  boy  ?    I  had  a  case  ;  it  was  in  the  year  1843. 

Lord  Campbell. — What  was  his  age  ?    Eight  years  old. 

Mr.  Gray. — Was  that  a  case  in  the  hospital  ?  It  was. — Was  he  under  your  care  from 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  or  was  he  brought  in  ?  He  was  brought  in  during  the 
time  he  was  ill. — About  what  time  elapsed  from  the  time  he  was  brought  till  he  died  ? 
May  I  refer  to  the  notes  ?  it  is  so  many  years  since ;  I  took  rough  notes  of  the  case  at 
the  time ;  it  was  brought  in  on  the  28th  of  July  ;  the  accident  occurred  a  week  before  he 
was  brought  in. — During  the  first  three  days  he  had  the  usual  paroxysms  in  the  disease? 
He  had  them  unusually  severe  during  the  first  three  days  I  saw  him  ;  I  saw  him  on  the 
28th  of  July ;  he  could  not  open  his  mouth  at  that  time  ;  he  complained  of  great  pain  and 
stiflFness  about  the  neck. 

Lord  Campbell. — Had  he  any  spasm?  During  the  first  night  of  his  admission  he 
started  up  convulsed,  and  spasmodically  closed  his  jaw;  during  the  following  night  he 
was  a  good  deal  convulsed  at  times ;  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  back,  had  become  rigid  during  the  night ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  were 
also  in  a  state  of  great  contraction ;  on  the  following  day  I  found  the  muscles  remained 
in  the  same  state ;  in  the  morning  of  that  day  at  2  o'clock  on  visiting  him  I  found  there 
was  much  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen  and  back ;  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  muscular  rigidity  had  gone ;  he  opened  his  mouth  as  usual  and  was 
able  to  talk ;  the  lad  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  relieved ;  he  had  no  return  of  the  spasms 
until  the  following  day :  at  that  time  he  asked  the  nurse  to  change  his  linen,  and  she 
was  lifting  him  up  in  bed  to  do  so  when  violent  convulsions  of  the  arms  and  face  came  on, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Gray. — From  the  time  at  which  the  convulsions  of  which  he  died  came  on  and  the 
last  preceding  convulsions,  what  time  elapsed  ?  1  should  say,  about  thirty  hours  :  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  say  exactly. — How  long  did  the  last  paroxysms  last  before  he  died  ?  A  few- 
minutes. — Before  that  paroxysm  came  on,  had  the  rigidity  which  you  describe  been  com- 
pletely relieved  ?  Completely.— Can  you  tell  whether  the  nurse  was  putting  on  his  linen 
at  the  time  he  was  convulsed  ?  It  was  merely  the  act  of  lifting  him  up  in  bed  for  that 
purpose. — In  this  case,  had  you  given  the  patient  anything  to  produce  vomiting  ?    I  had. 

Lord  Campbell.— What  did  you  give  him  in  order  to  produce  vomiting  ?  Tartar 
emetic— "Which  day?  The  second  day  I  gave  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  they 
produced  no  effect.- Did  the  doses  take  any  effect?  They  produced  no  effect;  I 
repeated  them  in  larger  doses.— What  was  the  effect  ?  They  produced  no  effect ;  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  I  gave  to  a  child  of  eight  years  old.— You  did  not  repeat  it  after 
the  third  day  ?  No. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
We  have  not  heard,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  we  should,  what  was  the  accident  ?  It 
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was  an  accident  by  which  the  toe  was  smashed.— A  large  slone  had  fallen  on  the  middle 
of  the  left  foot,  and  had  completely  smashed  it?  Yes.  Had  the  wound  become  very 
unhealthy  "  Yes  very  much  so.— In  fact,  when  first  you  saw  it,  it  had  portions  ot  bone 
and  cartilage  adhering  to  the  surface  ?  It  had.— Did  you  amputate  the  toe  ?  I  did.— 
At  the  time  he  was  brought  to  you,  I  think  you  have  told  us  the  mother  said  he  could 
not  open  his  mouth  so  wide  as  usual?  That  I  think  first  attracted  the  mothers 
attention  —When  you  saw  hira  was  the  mouth  closed  up,  or  almost  closed  up  ?  Almost 
closed  up  —I  see  July  29th  he  slept  but  little  during  the  night,  and  during  sleep  started 
up  convulsed,  and  spasmodically  closed  the  .jaw  ;  the  jaw  remained  closed  during  the 
time?  Until  the  1st  of  August.— When  you  administered  tartar  emetic  to  him,  was 
the  jaw  closed  at  the  time?  Yes.— How  did  you  manage  to  get  it  into  his  mouth?  In 
all  those  cases  so  trifling  a  remedy  as  the  tartar  emetic  is  easily  given. 

Lord  Campbell— The  tongue  seems  to  retain  its  powers?  Yes;  the  case  is 
recorded  in  '  The  Lancet.' 

Mr.  Attorney-General.  After  that,  the  29th  of  July,  did  the  convulsions  continue 

throughout  the  30th  and  part  of  the  31st  ?  The  convulsions  came  on  during  the  night, 
and  they  appear  to  have  remitted  during  the  day,  except  a  muscular  rigidity;  the 
tetanus  did  remain. — But  were  there  no  spasms  during  the  day-time  ?  I  believe  not. — 
In  the  day-time,  although  there  were  no  convulsions,  were  the  muscles  of  the  body,  of 
the  chest,  and  of  the  abdominal  back  and  neck,  all  rigid?  Yes. — Did  that  continue 
throughout  the  two  days  you  administered  tartar  emetic  ?  Yes. — Would  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  stomach  prevent  sickness  ?  It  would,  1  have  no  doubt,  go  far  to 
prevent  it. — What  are  called  the  abdominal  muscles  ?  I  said  it  would  go  far  to  prevent 
it.— If  rigidity  of  those  muscles  had  not  set  up,  you  entertained  no  doubt  that  your 
tartar  emetic  would  have  produced  its  effect?  I  expected  the  boy  would  have  vomited 
from  so  large  a  dose. — You  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  done  so  except  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  muscles?  I  suppose  it  would  have  done  so. — When  did  the  symptoms 
begin  to  abate?  On  the  1st  of  August,  on  the  fourth  day,  and  they  gradually  subsided; 
they  appeared  to  have  subsided  during  the  night;  I  saw  the  child  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  I  found  that  it  had  subsided,  and  in  fact  had  entirely  gone  off. — You 
thought,  I  suppose,  he  was  going  to  get  well  ?  I  did. — You  told  us  the  woman  set  him 
up  in  bed  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  linen ;  would  that  in  any  way  have  brought 
the  toe,  that  part  that  had  been  attacked,  into  any  friction  with  some  parts  of  the  bed  ? 
No,  I  think  not ;  it  must  have  done  so,  certainly  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any 
■effect,  the  simple  irritation  of  the  toe  at  that  part. — But  there  not  having  been  in  your 
judgment  from  the  commencement  nervous  irritation  set  up  from  the  original  seat  of  the 
disease,  can  you  account  in  any  way  for  the  nei-vous  or  muscular  disease  of  tetanus  ?  If 
the  cause  had  not  entirely  gone,  the  symptoms  were  brought  back  by  the  act  of  sitting 
up  in  bed. — What  do  you  suppose  the  cause  to  have  been  ?  My  impression  is  there  must 
be  some  action  about  the  spinal  cord  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms. — Action 
set  up  in  the  spinal  cord  by  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  the  immediate  site  of  the  laceration 
or  wound?  Quite  so. — May  it  not  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  any  irritation  of  the  part 
originally  injured,  exciting  and  irritating  the  nerve  or  the  nerves  connected  with  the 
part,  may  support  its  action  over  the  whole  system,  and  so  produce  convulsion  ?  I 
had  removed  the  end  of  the  diseased  part,  so  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  same  cause  could 
exist. — If  you  imagine  you  feel  yourself  justified  iu  saying  that  the  irritation  of  the 
spinal  cord  once  set  up  continues,  why  should  you  infer  that  the  irritation  of  the  nerve 
may  not  also  continue  ?  There  must  be  some  peculiar  irritation  of  the  nerve  to  give  rise 
to  the  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which  tetanus  arises,  when  also  it  would  be  more 
frequently  produceji  ;  there  appear  to  be  some  particular  circumstances  which  produce 
You  have  no  doubt  the  state  of  the  toe  was  the  original  cause  of  the  convulsions  ? 
I  have  not. — And  that  death  took  place  by  something  or  other  distinct  from  the  first 
«ause  ?  Yes. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Gray. 
I  think  you  told  my  friend  that,  with  regard  to  the  convulsions  which  end  in  death, 
you  thought  it  arose  from  some  irritation  set  up  in  the  spinal  cord  ?  I  did. — You  said, 
from  that  and  other  causes?  Ves.— May  the  causes  of  such  irritation  be  very  various  in 
different  cases  ;  the  cause  of  the  irritation  in  the  spinal  cord  which  would  end  in  tetani- 
form  may  be  very  various  ?  I  think  so.— Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  merely  from  a 
death  with  symptoms  of  a  tetaniforhi  character;  do  you  think  it  is  possible  from  the 
observation  you  have  had,  to  ascribe  them  to  any  particular  cause :  suppose  in  one  you 
iiave  a  death  accompanied  with  tetaniform  symptoms  and  opisthotonos,  and  the  various 
symptoms  o.  a  tetanic  character,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  case,  therefore— 
ot  the  cause  you  state,  probably  the  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord— in  the  absence  of  know- 
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ledge  of  the  case,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  them  to  any  particular  cause  ? 
I  tlunk  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so.— Will  you  give  me  the  proposition  you 
lay  down  ?  In  tlie  event  of  a  given  set  of  symptoms,  tetanic  symptoms  1  should  say, 
being  proposed,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  witliout  some  other 
evidence,  or  collateral  evidence,  to  assign  it  to  any  given  disease. 
Lord  Campbell.— Or  cause  ?    Or  cause. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  M'DONNELL  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Kencaley. 

Are  you  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh  ?  I  am.— How  long 
have  you  been  in  practice  ?  About  eight  years.— And  during  that  time  have  you  had 
considerable  experience  at  home  and  abroad?  Yes.— Have  you  had  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge  of  tetanus,  idiopathic  and  traumatic  ?  Yes. — How  many  cases  of 
idiopathic  tetanus  have  you  seen  ?  Two  cases. — In  addition  to  those,  have  you  made 
tetanus  a  subject  of  medical  research?  Yes. — Now  what  kind  of  irritation  do  you  assign 
as  usually  producing  tetanus ;  what  sort  of  nervous  irritation ;  would  it  proceed  from 
very  slight  causes  ?  Yes,  very. — Will  you  enumerate  some  of  those  slight  causes 
■which  will  produce  strong  tetanic  convulsions  ?  Almost  any  internal  disorder  or  alter- 
ation of  the  internal  secretions  will  produce  idiopathic  tetanus. — Would  exposure  to  cold 
or  damp  produce  it  ?  Yes. — Would  mental  excitement  produce  it  ?  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
probable  cause. 

Lord  Campbell. — Without  any  organic  disturbance  ?  Mental  excitement  will  cause 
an  organic  disturbance. — Mental  excitement  would  be  the  proximate  cause  of  tetanus  ? 
Yes. — Have  you  ascertained  whether  the  presence  of  gritty  particles  or  granules  in  any 
portion  of  the  body  would  produce  tetanic  convulsions  ?  They  might  in  any  part  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  structure  in  either  the  spine  or  the  brain :  I  have  seen  small 
deposits  or  tubercles  in  the  brain ;  the  only  assignable  cause  for  death  terminating  in 
convulsions. — You  say  you  have  seen  a  case  of  that  kind  ?  Yes. — In  addition  to  those 
slight  causes  you  have  mentioned,  do  you  believe  that  tetanic  convulsions  arise  from 
causes  that  are  as  yet  quite  undiscoverable  by  human  science?  Quite. — Your  opinion 
in  fact  is,  it  is  a  disease  the  true  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  deep  mystery.  , j 
The  Attorney-General. — That  is  rather  a  mysterious  way  of  putting  the  question. 
Mr.  Kencaley. — Does  your  Lordship  think  that  the  question  is  objectipijable  ?  I  will 
put  it  in  this  way,  at  all  events:  is  there  some  obscurity?  I  have  had  many  post- 
mortem examinations  of  patients  who  have  died  of  tetanus,  and  no  trace  of  any  disease 
whatever  could  be  discovered  beyond  the  congestion  or  vascularity  of  some  of  the  vessels 
surrounding  the  nerves. — Though  tetanus  is  not  easily  discoverable,  is  strychnia  disco- 
verable by  scientific  men  ?  Vei-y  easily. — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case  of 
idiopathic  tetanus  of  your  own :  do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  female,  Catherine 
Watson,  who  is  here?  Yes.— You  were  fortunate  enough,  I  believe,  to  restore  her,  and 
she  is  here  ?  Yes.— Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  the  symptoms  of  that  case  ?  Had 
I  better  read  the  notes  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— Are  they  made  at  the  time?  This  is  a  copy  of  them.  {_Dr^ 
M'Donald  read  his  notes  of  the  case  of  Catherine  Watson.) 

Mr.  Kenealey.—ln  that  case  was  there  no  trismus  ?  Yes,  I  have  mentioned  here  the 
lock-jaw  set  in.— There  was  a  lock-jaw  ?  Yes.— When  did  it  set  in  ?  I  cannot  exactly 
say  ;  I  think  it  was  about  VI  or  1  o'clock,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  attack  ;  she  was- 
able  to  speak.— In  acute  idiopathic  tetanus  does  trismus  usually  set  in  in  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  attack  ?  If  it  is  a  very  acute  attack  it  is  generally  a  later  symptom.— In  au 
attack  ending  fatally  you  would  expect  it  to  be  a  later  symptom  ?  Yes.— Had  you  a  patient 
who  died  from  a  convulsive  attack  of  this  kind  ?    Yes.— What  was  his  name  >  Copeland. 

Lord  Campbell.— Would  you  call  it  idiopathic  or  traumatic.tetanus  ?  It  must  have 
been  idiopathic  tetanus.— There  was  no  external  cause  ?  No. 

Mr.  Kencaley.— In  what  time  did  the  death  take  place  ?  Somewhat  less  than  half  au 
houi-:  I  cannot  say  precisely  ;  the  patient  was  dead  before  I  could  reach  the  house. 

Lord  Campbell.— Do  you  know  what  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  ?  ^es,  I  ex- 
amined the  patient  carefully,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  the  symptoms. 

Mr  /lencafev.— Have  you  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  animals  with  reference 
to  sJJycinia  poiion  ?    I  hlve.-Have  you  found  the  ^f^^-'^'^^i^'S^,,^^ 
concur?    Verv  eenerally.— We  will  take  the  brain  hrst:  m  what  comlit  on  haM  jou 
rnerally  IW^'"  bralils  of  these  to  be  ?    The  muscles  of  tl-  brain  hi^^^^^^^^^  congc>s  ed^ 
She  sinuses  gorged  with  blood,  and  in  one  case  I  had 

Would  that  indicate  a  very  high  state  of  congestion  ?    les,  I  have  found  cxtia.asatiou 
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of  the  blood  in  some  cases  likewise  in  the  brain.-Have  you  cut  through  the  substance 
of  the  brain  '    Yes.-Did  you  find  any  peculiarity  in  it  ?    Numerous  red  points. 

The  Attorney-General.— \s  this  one  particular  case,  or  the  general  result?  The 
general  result ;  'l  will  read  you  a  list  of  12  I  have  here.  .  . 

Air  Kencaleti.-\5  there  any  other  peculiarity  with  reference  to  the  brain  that  attracted 
your  aitention,  or  have  you  comprised  all  ?  1  think  I  have  comprised  all.-Now  we  will 
go  to  the  lungs  :  in  what  condition  have  you  found  the  lungs  of  those  animals  ?  Either 
collao^ed  or  congested.— How  have  you  found  the  heart?  Invariably  filled  on  the  nght 
side  with  blood,  a.id  very  often  on  the  left.-Now  we  will  go  to  the  liver :  what  has  been 
the  state  of  the  liver  in  those  animals  ?  Congested.-The  kidneys  ?  Normal  generally.— 
That  means  healthy?  Healthy.— The  spleen  ?  Normal  generally.— In  their  ordinarj^ 
condition  '  Yes.— In  what  state  have  you  found  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  on  the  outer 
surface  '  Concested.- And  on  the  mucous  or  inner  surface,  what  state  ?  Highly  vascular. 
—What  is  the  meaning  of  vascular?  Vessels  filled  with  red  blood.— With  red  blood  ? 
Florid  or  red  blood,  causing  a  red  or  inflamed  appearance,  deeper  in  some  places  than  in 
others.- In  what  state  have  you  found  the  spinal  cord  ?  The  vessels  congested ;  the 
vessels  of  the  membranes  congested,  and  also  red  points  seen  on  cutting  it  through,  not 
invariably,  but  sometimes.— Are  these  symptoms  on  post-mortem  examination,  or  are  they 
always  a  true  test  of  the  cause  of  death  ?  No,  not  always.— Generally  ?  Appearances 
you  mean.— Appearances  ?  Yes,  some  symptoms  are  a  different  thing  altogether.— We 
will  come  to  your  analytical  experiments  for  the  discovery  of  strychnia:  have  you 
experimented  in  many  cases  for  the  discovery  of  strychnia?  A  great  many.— What  is 
the  smallest  portion  of  strychnia  that  you  can  discover  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  ? 
You  may  discover  the  smallest  dose  that  will  kill  the  animal ;  if  you  kill  an  animal  with 
a  grain  of  strychnia  you  may  discover  traces  of  it. 

Lord  Cajipbell. — May  I  take  it  that  if  ever  an  animal  was  killed  by  strychnia,  that 
strychnia  might  be  discovered?  Yes. 

Mr.  Kenccdcij. — What  do  you  mean  by  a  trace  of  it?  Evidence  of  its  appearance. — 
Does  that  mean  an  imponderable  quantity  ?  It  may. — Do  you  mean  by  traces  to  convey 
the  idea  that  you  can  discover  the  smallest  quantity  ?  That  will  kill. — Do  you  confine 
it  to  the  smallest  part  that  will  kill :  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  you  can  discover? 
The  fifty-thousandth  part  of  a  grain. — Have  you  actually  experimented  so  as  to  discover 
that  quantity  ?  Yes. — You  have  heaW  a  theory  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  which  has 
been  propounded  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  your  knowledge ;  has  that  been  provided  for  ?  No. 

The  Attornetj-Gencral. — What  theory? 

Mr.  Kencaleij. — The  theoiy  that  I  call  Dr.  Taylor's ;  I  mean  the  destruction  by  the 
supposed  decomposition  of  strychnia :  to  your  knowledge,  has  any  scientific  man  of 
eminence  ever  propounded  that  theory  at  all  ?  No. — When  did  you  first  ascertain  that 
that  theory  had  been  propounded  by  any  one  ?  In  this  Court. — Speaking  scientifically, 
in  your  opinion  is  there  any  well-grounded  reason  for  that  theory?  None  whatever. — 
Now  will  you  state  tlie  grounds  on  which  you,  as  a  man  of  science,  have  come  to  that 
conclusion  ?  I  have  proved  it  by  numerous  experiments  ;  I  have  proved  that  that  theorj' 
is  false  by  the  numerous  experiments :  I  have  taken  the  blood  of  an  animal  poisoned 
with  two  grains  of  strychnia,  about  the  least  quantity  which  would  kill  an  animal,  and 
have  injected  it  into  the  abdominal  cavities  of  some  animals,  and  have  destroyed  them, 
with  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  strychnia:  I  can  read  you  a  few  of 
those  experiments,  if  your  Lordship  pleases. — Does  that  contain  a  summary  of  the  proofs 
to  your  own  satisfaction  that  you  have  disproved  that  theory  ?  I  have  made  numerous 
experiments  in  different  ways,  and  I  had  then  known  it. — When  strychnia  is  administered 
in  the  form  of  pills,  is  it  more  easy  or  more  difficult  to  detect  ?  I  should  think  it  would 
make  no  difference:  if  the  pills  were  hard,  and  not  readily  solved,  you  would  find  it 
much  easier,  because  you  might  find  some  remains  of  the  pill. — Would  its  administration 
in  pills  have  the  effect  of  keeping  its  parts  together,  and  thereby  facilitating  its  discovery  ? 
By  keeping  it  together,  and  preventing  it  from  being  dissolved,  and  you  might  find  some 
remains  more  easily.— Have  you  heard  what  Dr.  Taylor  said  was  his  opinion  about  the 

fallacy  of  colour  tests?    I  have. — Do  you  agree  with  him  in  that  opinion?    I  do  not.  

Do  you  believe  that  a  colour  test  is  a  reliable  mode  of  ascertaining  strychnia  ?    It  is.  

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Herapath  say  that  he  had  found  it  in  urine  that  had  been  rejected  ? 
1  have  found  it  invariably.— Does  it  first  pass  into  the  blood,  and  then  into  that  watery 
excretion  ?  Part  of  it  may  be  drawn  of=f'  by  that  means.— Is  it  true  that  strychnia  can  be 
confounded  with  pyroxanthine?  No.— In  these  animals  which  you  killed  with  strychnia 
did  you  observe  anything  with  reference  to  saliva  ?  Yes,  generally  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva.— Was  that  a  very  marked  symptom  ?  Very.— Have  you  observed  any  peculiarity 
witli  regard  to  those  creatures  when  they  Avere  touched  ?    I'hey  were  very  susceptible  o"f 
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touch  :  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  a  slight  touch,  or  a  breath  or  a  sharp  word,  would  drive  them 
into  conyuls.ons.-What  sort  of  a  convulsion?  Tetanic  convulsions:  we  recoVS 
them  by  the  straightened  condition  of  the  muscles—Was  that  a  marked  convulsion  ?  Yes 
-Supposing  that  a  dose  of  strychnia  sufficient  to  kill  a  man  were  administered  to  him" 
do  you  think  he  could  bear  to  have  his  neck  rubbed  ?  I  think  it  would  drive  liim  into 
convulsions.— Before  the  paroxysms  came  on  ?  Yes ;  it  would  be  very  likely  to  throw 
him  luto  convulsions  before  tlie  paroxysm  came  on. 

Lord  Campbell —As  soon  as  the  poison  is  taken  into  his  system  ?  No  •  it  requires 
a  certain  time.— It  would  be  after  a  certain  time?  You  must  have  the  first  symptoms 
of  poison  developed  first.— That  would  be  after  tl?e  first  symptom?  Yes. 

Mr.  Kenealei/.— That  would  not  give  him  any  kind  of  relief?  I  do  not  think  so 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen.— What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  man  pulling  a  bell 
violently,  if  he  was  poisoned  by  strychnia?  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  probable, 
if  the  dose  had  been  sufficient,  to  destroy  life,  provided  the  symptoms  had  made  their 
appearances ;  always  premising  that.— Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Herapath,  if  a  sufficient 
dose  to  poison  has  been  administered,  it  can  and  ought  to  be  discovered  ?  I  quite  agree 
with  that.— Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  in  this  case;  medical  evi- 
dence? I  have.— The  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms?  Yes;  the  symptoms  I  attach 
very  little  importance  to  as  the  means  of  diagnosis,  as  you  may  have  the  same  sym- 
ptoms developed  from  many  different  causes.— Any  other  reason?  Not  with  regard  to 
the  symptoms. — Is  that  the  only  reason  ?  So  far  as  the  symptoms  are  concerned ;  there 
is  one  principal  reason  I  have,  which  is  this :  a  dose  of  strychnia,  sufficient  to  destroy 
life  in  one  paroxysm,  would  hardly  require  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. — What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  in  this  case,  and  on  what  is  that  opinion  grounded? 
The  principal  argument  is  

Lord  Campbell. — We  do  not  want  an  argument ;  we  want  your  opinion :  you  are 
asked  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  ?  The  cause  of  death  was  from 
convulsions,  epileptic  convulsions  with  tetanic  symptoms  ;  that  is  the  nearest  approach, 
from  my  reading,  but  for  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  Cook's  case  being  so  different 
from  those  I  have  described,  and  from  the  supposition  that  a  dose  of  strychnia  sufficient 
to  destroy  life  in  one  paroxysm  would,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  required  even  an  hour 
for  its  absorption  or  action. 

Mr.  Kenealey. — Does  the  interval  of  repose  from  the  Monday  night  to  the  Tuesday  at 
all  operate  on  your  judgment  in  coming  to  that  conclusion  ?  If  my  opinion  that  it  was 
of  an  epileptic  character  were  correct,  it  would. — It  is  your  opinion  that  if  that  were  of 

an  epileptic  character  then  what  follows  ?    The  intermission  from  the  Monday  night 

would  be  considered  important,  as  epilepsy  seizures  very  often  recur  about  the  same 
hours,  as  I  have  seen  them. — Assuming  that  a  man  was  in  such  an  excitable  state  of 
mind  that  he  was  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes  after  his  horse  winning  a  race,  that  he 
exposed  himself  to  cold  or  damp,  that  he  excited  his  brain  by  drinking,  and  he  was 
attacked  by  violent  vomiting,  and  after  his  death  gritty  granules  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  spine,  could  not,  in  the  present  instance,  such  a  death  as  it  was 
arise  from  those  causes  ?  Any  one  of  those  causes  might  aggravate  or  hurry  it. — You 
say  any  one  of  those  causes  ?    Might  cause  it. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Where  do  you  practise?  At  Garnkirk,  near  Glasgow. — Are  you  a  general  prac- 
titioner there  ?  General  surgeon  to  the  Garnkirk  works. — That  is  not  a  public  institution  ? 
No,  the  iron-works;  and  parochial  medical  officer. — How  many  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus 
have  you  had  personal  experience  of?  Two;  this  one  I  have  recorded,  and  another. — 
You  mentioned  a  series  of  different  causes  which  in  your  judgment  would  produce 
idiopathic  tetanus,  but  that  is  not  from  the  result  of  your  own  observation  ?  I  have  only 
seen  two  cases. — But  what  you  have  been  telling  us  about  mental  excitement,  sensual 
excitement,  is  not  within  your  own  observation  ?  Nor  do  they  seldom  occur  to  any 
medical  practitioner;  this  case  plight  have  arisen  from  those  causes. — Have  you  any 
reason  to  think  it  did  ?  I  have  no  reason  to  do  so.— Then  do  not  tell  us  what  it  might 
have  done;  now,  in  the  case  of  Catherine  Watson?  I  saw  her  about  half-past  10  at 
night.— How  long  before  she  became  ill  ?  She  had  been  ill  very  nearly  an  hour  before  1 
saw  her.— What  symptoms  had  she?  Convulsions.— Did  you  understaiid  how  long 
before  that  she  had  felt  any  inconvenience  ?  She  had  gone  about  her  usual  duties  up  to 
the  evening.— But  a  person  may  go  about  their  usual  duties,  and  yet  feel  an  incon- 
venience? She  felt  a  slight  lassitude  previous  to  that  time;  I  could  only  press  her  to 
this  acknowledgment  in  my  anxiety  to  get  at  the  symptoms;  she  would  not  own  to  any- 
thing being  the  matter  with  her  j  it  was  only  by  close  pressing  that  she  could  caU  it  to 
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mind -Did  she  call  to  mind  that  she  had  felt  any  stiffness  in  any  period?  No;  no 
Sess -This  was,  I  think  you  say,  at  night;  in  the  evening,  when  the  lock-jaw  came 
onT  hink  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  could  not  be  positive  ;  I  .could  not  make  any  observa- 
tions as  to  time.-The  case  occupied  all  your  attention  m  itself  ?  Yes.-In  the  othe 
case  of  Mr  Copeland  ?  It  was  a  young  child.-What  age  ?  I  think  between  three  and 
four  months  old.-Was  that  the  person  of  the  name  of  Copeland  ?  Yes.-What  was  the 
matter  with  the  child?  I  saw  it  in  good  health  half  an  hour  before  the  attack  came  on  ; 
I  was  attending  the  mother  at  the  time.— It  had  no  attack  of  convulsions  ?  Yes,  and 
opisthotonos.— You  had  seen  it  half  an  hour  before?  As  near  as  I  can  recollect.— How 
soon  did  it  die  ?  I  rode  away  from  the  house,  and  they  supposed  I  had  not  gone  a  couple 
of  miles  when  it  died.— It  was  seized  with  a  fit  ?  Apparently  a  spasm,  which  1  con«der 
to  be  of  the  tetaniform  character.— You  had  seen  the  child  half  an  hour  betore  i*  Yes  ; 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  it  then ;  it  was  in  bed,  I  believe,  with  the  mother ;  she 
was  laid  up,  I  think  ;  the  child  was  lying  in  the  bed.— Did  you  see  it  ?  I  did  not  see  its 
face;  I  saw  it  lying  in  bed;  I  did  not  examine  it.— Did  you  see  its  face?  I  do  not 
recollect  ;  I  saw  the  child.— Did  you  see  its  face?  I  did  not.— You  mean  the  child  was 
lying  in  the  bed  ?  Yes.-What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  was  asleep  ?  I  judged  it  to, 
be  asleep.— Is  that  the  same  thing  as  seeing  it  asleep  ?  You  must  recollect  we  medical 
men  can  form  a  judgment  on  such  a  subject  better  than  lawyers  or  any  one  else. — When 
were  you  applied  to  in  this  case  ?  In  January.— Who  applied  to  you  ?  Mr.  Smith.— 
How  did  he  find  you  out  ?  I  can  hardly  say  how  he  found  me  out ;  I  communicated 
this  case  to  him  of  Catherine  Watson,  as  resembling  the  symptoms  of  what  I  heard  of 
Mr.  Cook's  death,  as  being  nearly  the  same.— When  did  you  furnish  your  notes?  Just 
now;  I  think  the  night  before  last. — When  did  you  come  up  ?  I  have  been  here  about 
a  week;  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial. — Attending  and  assisting  here  ?  Attending  in 
court  daily. — And  at  the  consultations  ?  Of  course  I  have  been  at  the  consultations. — 
You  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  sending  this  case  ?  I  suppose  Mr.  Smith  may  produce  the 
original  notes. — I  do  not  suggest  anything  about  them  ;  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
animals  that  you  experimented  on  with  strychnia,  when  did  you  begin  with  them  ?  I 
began  this  series  of  experiments  for  this  case  in  January. — Had  you  ever  made  any 
before  ?  Yes ;  I  think  eight  or  ten  years  ago  ;  it  was  at  the  time  I  discovered  that  the 
strychnia  could  be  detected  in  the  body  by  a  physiological  test  in  the  blood. — What  was 
the  dose  with  which  you  killed  the  animals  on  which  you  experimented?  I  think 
from  a  grain  and  three-quarters  to  two  grains. — What  were  the  animals  ?  Dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  and  fowls;  these  experiments  will  relate  to  dogs. — What  dose  did  you  administer  ? 
Three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  two  grains. — Just  see  in  how  many  instances  you  gave  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain  ?  A  grain  is  the  smallest. — Tell  me  in  how  many  of  your  experi- 
ments you  used  a  grain,  in  how  many  two  ?  Four  with  a  grain,  five  with  a  grain  and  a 
half,  and  one,  I  think,  with  a  grain  and  a  quarter,  and  two  with  two  grains. — Did  you 
ti-y  any  as  low  as  half  a  grain  ?    I  gave  some  half  a  grain. — I  am  speaking  of  the  dogs  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — He  says  he  did  not  in  that  series. 

The  Attorney-General. — 1  am  speaking  of  that  series  of  experiments  ;  one  grain  is  the 
minimum  ?  Yes,  and  two  the  maximum. — You  never  tried  them  with  half  a  grain  ? 
Yes,  I  did ;  I  did  not  mention  it  before. — What  was  that  ?  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  least  dose  that  would  kill. — Did  you  try  it  to  see  whether  you  could 
detect  it  afterwards  by  your  chemical  process  ?  How  could  I  try  that  before  1  killed  the 
dog  ? — Do  you  mean,  on  your  oath,  to  teU  me  you  do  not  understand  my  question  ? 
Repeat  it  again. — Have  you  not  understood  it  ?  Perhaps  I  slipped  it. — Upon  your  oath 
did  you  slip  it  ?  Upon  my  oath  I  may  have  slipped  it. — Do  you  mean,  standing  there 
as  a  witness  in  this  Court,  you  do  not  know  the  question  I  put  to  you?  I  have  perhaps 
forgotten  the  question. 

Lord  Campbell. — Cannot  you  tell  the  question  ?  Was  the  question,  did  I  detect  a 
grain  of  strychnia  ? 

The  Attorneij-General. — Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  question  I  put  to  you  ;  on  your 
solemn  oath  do  you  believe  it  ?  On  my  solemn  oath  I  understand  you  to  ask  if  I  had 
detected  half  a  grain  in  a  dog. — I  asked  you  whether  in  that  case  you  had  afterwards 
tried  to  find  the  stiychnia  by  your  chemical  process  ?  Decidedly  ;  I  gave  five  or  six  dogs 
poison  with  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  to  discover  the  smallest  dose  that  would  kill. — I 
want  to  know  whether  they  are  in  those  notes  ?  They  are  enumerated  among  these. — 
Show  me  one  amongst  those  where  you  have  given  half  a  grain  ?  I  did  not  make  a  note 
of  it,  because  it  did  not  kill. — In  that  series  you  have  not  one  with  less  than  a  grain? 
Of  course  not,  for  the  finishing,  the  killing ;  those  are  the  doses  with  which  I  kill  the 
animal.— I  am  speaking  of  those  ?  These  do  not  apply  to  this  series  of  experiments.— 
1  want  you  to  show  me  a  note  of  your  having  killed  a  dog  with  half  a  grain  ?    I  have 
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killed  upwards  of  forty  animals,  and  there  were  a  dozen  for  ascertaininfr  the  symptoms 
on  the  post-mortem.-Have  you  ever  destroyed  a  dog  with  half  a  grain  of  st  ych  dT' 
.No,  I  have  not.-IIave  you  ever  tried  it  ?  1  have  tried  it,  and  it  did  not  answei- -Now 
let  us  come  o  your  symptoms;  you  say  you  have  always  found  the  brain  highly  con- 
gested ^  At  the  stoppage  ot  the  circulation  in  the  system ;  the  circulation  is  impeded 
the  spasms  impede  the  circulation.-Is  it  not  the  spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles  that 
cause  that?  It  is  the  spasms  of  all  the  muscles  together. —You  do  not  mean  to 
represent  that  the  spasms  of  the  feet  would  do  it?  It  would  help  to  do  it  — 
Is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  after  death,  that  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  arrested  in  their  action,  and  the  lungs  cannot  play  ?  No  doubt  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  convulsive  spasms  thrusts  the  blood  out  of  the  small  vessels  into  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  cavity,  and  all  the  large  vessels  distended,  and  you  find  the 
lungs  entirely  collapsed.— Sometimes  you  find  them  congested  ?  Rarely.— How  do  you 
account  for  it  when  the  lungs  are  congested  ;  is  it  not  in  point  of  fact  that  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  prevent  the  play  of  the  lungs  ?  Decidedly  from  being  exposed.— Have 
you  not  found  in  some  cases  that  the  brain  was  not  congested?  No;  I  think  in  every 
case  there  were  more  or  less  congestions.— Do  you  find  that  to  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  paroxysm  ?  No,  I  find  it  to  be  greatest  where  the  animal 
■was  young  and  in  a  full  state  of  health.— There  would  be  that  difference  with  resard  to  the 
state  of  health  ;  there  would  be  more  or  less  congestion  ?  It  depends  on  the'fulness  of 
blood. — Have  you  ever  seen  any  case  of  traumatic  tetanus?  Yes. — How  many?  I 
■think  two  in  my  own  practice ;  but  I  have  seen  a  few  others  in  hospital. — How  long  have 
they  lasted  ?  The  one  lasted  about  five  or  six  hours  ;  I  cannot  remember  the  particular 
attack  ;  the  other  recovered. — How  long  was  it,  about?  The  paroxysm  lasted  six  or  seven 
hours. — And  he  effectually  recovered,  did  he?  No  ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  have  not 
a  note  of  the  case;  I  could  not  be  precise  about  it.— Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of 
strychnia  in  the  human  subject?  No,  I  have  not.^ — I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  your 
opinion  this  was  a  case  of  epilepsy  with  tetanic  complications?  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  hearing  the  evidence  in  Court,  I  think  it  was  a  case  of  epileptic  convulsions  with 
tetanic  complications.^ — What  does  epilepsy  proceed  from  ?  Nobody  can  answer  you  that 
question. — You  have  no  theory  upon  the  subject  ?  I  have  not  exactly  arrived  at  any 
distinct  theory,  not  quite  as  distinct  as  strychnia  or  tetanus. — Have  you  seen  death  from 
epilepsy  ?  Yes ;  I  have  seen  one  case  of  death  from  epilepsy. — ^Was  the  patient  conscious 
when  he  died  ?  No. — Did  you  ever  know  a  case  of  epilepsy  where  the  patient  was  con- 
scious? I  have  seen  only  one  death. — Does  your  reading  furnish  you  with  any  instance? 
I  can  refer  you  to  where  you  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Goode"s  work,  where  you  find  instances 
of  consciousness  during  epileptic  attacks. — I  am  speaking  of  the  time  of  death?  I  cannot 
recollect. — Can  you  find  me  any  case  in  which  consciousness  has  preceded  death  ?  I 
cannot  recollect. — You.  have  studied  on  purpose  for  these  cases  ?  No ;  I  am  pretty  well 
up  in  most  branches. — Being  so  universally  proficient  in  the  science  of  j'our  profession, 
do  you  know  of  any  single  recorded  case  of  consciousness  at  the  time  of  death  ?  I  do 
not  from  my  own  knowledge. — ^Or  any  one  else  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  death 
from  epilepsy. — Did  you  hear  what  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  said  on  this  subject  ?  I  did. — 
"Were  Mr.  Cook's  attack  and  death  referable  to  any  known  disease  ?  Yes ;  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  said  from  idiopathic  tetanus. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Partridge  say  that ;  do  you 
agree  ■\vith  that?  I  have  heard  it,  and  I  have  given  you  my  opinion  candidly  and 
openly. — What  was  the  disease  ?  I  have  given  you  my  opinion  that  it  was,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  a  death  from  epileptic  convulsions  with  tetanic  complications. 

Lord  Campbell. — Is  that  disease  known  among  medical  men?  Yes;  you  will  find 
it  in  'Copland's  Dictionary.' 

The  Attorney-General. — That  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  heard  once  or  twice? 
You  will  find  it  in  eveiy  work  on  convulsions. — Have  you  made  any  application  to  Dr. 
Copland  in  this  case?  IJjavehis  work,  which  I  have  studied  occasionally. — And  you 
mean  deliberately  to  state  in  this  court  that  you  believe  that  death  to  have  been  a  death 
from  epilepsy?  I  do  state  so.— Without  being  able  to  refer  to  any  cause  whatever  as 
producing  the  disease  ?    When  I  have  told  you  before  that  deaths  often  take  place  in 

idiopathic  tetanus  without  leaving  any  trace  behind,  I  think  I  may  say  .—That  is 

idiopathic  tetanus  ?  They  are  all  of  the  same  class :  you  asked  me  what  was  the  cause  of 
death  ;  I  told  you  epilepsy  with  tetanic  complication  :  I  think  all  forms  of  convulsions 
arise  from  a  decompo.sition  of  the  blood,  and  if  a  person  has  probably  an  incipient 
tendency  to  disease  of  the  brain  that  it  always  may  be  affected,  and  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  blood  might  cause  to  set  up  the  diseased  action. 

I-ord  Campbell.— Just  repeat  what  you  have  said  ?  I  believe  that  all  convulsive 
diseases,  including  the  epileptic  form  and  the  various  tetanic  complications  (that  would 
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mplude  ain  arise  from  a  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  decomposed  blood  acts 
rtfnerves -Do  I  understand^ou  that  mental  excitement  had  anything  to  do  with 
thil  '    I  do  not  say  it  had  ;  it  might  have  had.-The  question  was  put  to  you  as  to  your 
OP  nion  ?    I  sa  d  Uniiglit  have  caused  it  ;  it  was  within  the  range  of  proba^..lity  that  i 
Sriiave  caused  it.-Caused  what?    Caused  the  convulsive  attacks.-What  mental 
eK&lZ?    Any  mental  excitement.-I  am  speaking  of  this  particular  excitenient  to 
Xh  4«  refer  these  symptoms?    It  is  stated  he  was  subject  to  excUemen  .-Do  you 
find  any  excitement  in  this'  case  ?    I  find  at  Shrewsbury  he  was  excited,  and  wherevei 
you  have  excitement  you  have  a  constant  depression.-Do  you  find  he  was  depressed  ? 
\^hen  Jou  find  a  man  in  bed  sick,  he  must  be  depressed.-I  am  speaking  of  the  depression 
consequent  on  these  symptoms;  where  do  you  find  any  symptom  of  illness  until  he 
beg  ns  to  vomit  ?    If  I  have  much  excitement,  if  I  am  up  all  night  it  upsets  me  the  next 
day  and  I  generally  vomit  the  food  I  take.-You  do  if  you  are  excited  ?   I  vomit  the  food 
I  take  if  I  have  had  any  excitement.— This  is  not  a  question  of  excitement?    He  was 
overioyed  at  winning  his  race.— And  you  think  he  vomited  in  consequence?    He  might. 
—I  am  not  asking  about  what  he  might  do?    If  he  had  the  same  predisposition  that 
I  have,  the  same  dyspeptic  symptoms.— Do  you  mean  to  swear,  am  I  to  understand 
you  to  say,  that  you  think  the  excitement  of  the  three  minutes  on  the  course  on 
the  Tuesday  accounts  for  the  vomiting  ?    I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  kmd 
—Do  you  find  any  excitement  or  depression  from  that  time  till  the  time  he  died. 
There  is  nothing  reported  that  I  can  recollect  just  now.  —  On  the  contrary,  do  you 
not  recollect  that  the  man  when  he  w.as  not  vomiting,  on  that   very  night,  was 
joking  and  laughing  in  a  jocular  manner  ;  was  that  sufficient  to  make  him  vomit  ? 
That  may  well  be,  where  a  man  is  subject  to  bilious  fits.— We  are  talking  of  ex- 
citement ;  we  are  talking  now  of  epilepsy  with  tetanic  complications ;  I  want  to 
know  on  what  you  can  put  your  hand  in  the  whole  history  of  the  man's  symptoms 
in  the  way  of  excitement  or  depression  which  will  account  for  the  remarkable 
symptoms  that  occurred  ?    I  have  told  you  that  almost  any  one  of  them  is  sufficient. — 
Give  me  any  one  of  them;  where  is  there  any  one  to  which  you  can  ascribe  the 

death  in  this  case  ?    When  you  find  in  many  cases  we  can  discover  no  traces  at  all  . 

— Answer  my  question  ;  you  give  a  series  of  causes  which  you  say  would  cause  death  ? 
Might  have  occasioned  death. — -Where  is  there  one  of  these  causes  existing  in  this 
case  ?  These  causes  were  stated  to  have  been  present. — Which  ?  There  was  one ; 
those  white  spots  that  were  seen  in  the  stomach. — -I  am  talking  of  what  you  have 
already  said  might  have  caused  death  ?  These  might  have  caused  death  by  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  stomach. — The  stomach  was  not  inflamed  ?  We  heard 
about  these  white  spots. — But  there  was  no  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  was  there  ? 
I  have  given  you  my  opinion. — If  there  had  been  any,  would  not  the  gentlemen  who 
examined  it  have  seen  it  ?  If  those  white  spots  were  present,  you  would  have  had 
inflammation. — They  say  there  was  none  ?  I  do  not  believe  them. — Sensual  excite- 
ment is  a  cause  of  epilepsy,  with  tetanic  complications ;  is  that  what  you  say  ?  Yes, 
It  might. — Do  you  find  in  this  case,  is  there  a  tittle  of  evidence  of  this  man  having 
undergone  any  such  excitement?  I  think  so. — ^What?  You  have  heard  about  the 
syphilitic  spots  ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  attribute 
this  to  some  excitement  that  has  taken  place  at  some  anterior  period,  long  before? 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  say  that ;  I  take  my  opinion  from  what  was  seen. — Supposing 
the  man  had  undergone  any  excitement  of  the  description  you  mention  a  week  before  ; 

do  you  mean  that  that  is  sufficient  to  account  for  these  symptoms  ?    We  know  .— 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not?  Yes  ;  we  have  Instances  on  record  where  convulsions  have  supervened 
in  the  very  fct  you  allude  to. — Have  you  any  instance  of  its  setting  in  a  fortnight 
afterwards ;  that  is  the  question  ?  It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility. — -Would 
epilepsy,  with  tetanic  complications,  set  In  from  that  cause;  do  you  mean  to  stand 
there,  as  a  serious  man  of  science,  and  tell  me  that  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — What  is  the  question ;  that  within  a  foi-tnight  after  sexual  in- 
tercourse, that  might  bring  on  convulsions  ?    Yes  ;  the  results  of  sensual  excitement. 

The  Attorney-General. — What  are  the  results  ?  You  have  seen  the  results;  I  have  de- 
scribed them. — What  are  they  ?  Chancre  is  one  of  them,  and  syphilitic  sore-throat.— 
Do  you  mean  that  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ?  I  do  not.— Did  you  ever  know  of  such  a 
thing  ;  did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  such  a  thing  as  a  chancre  producing  epilepsy  ? 

When  1  have  told  you  that  very  slight  causes  .— 1  will  have  an  answer;  did  you  ever 

hear  of  any  other  form  of  syphilis  producing  epilepsy  ?  Not  epilepsy,  but  tetanus  ;  you 
are  forgetting  the  tetanic  complications.— If  1  understand  It  rightly,  it  stands  thus : 
that  the  sensual  excitement  produces  the  epilepsy,  and  the  chancre  reproduces  the 
tetanic  complications  ?  You  are  quite  mistaken ;  I  say  the  result  of  a  sensual  ex- 
citement. 
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Mr  Baron  Aldkrson.— I  mnst  say  this  [laughter]  is  highly  indecent  when  a  man  is 
oeing  tried  tor  hie. 

Tlie  Attonie!/.Genernl.-Js  there  anything  else  to  which  you  can  ascrihe  this  extra- 
ordinary death,  which  several  medical  men  have  said  could  not  he  ascribed  to  any  known 
torm  ot  disease  ?    1  have  only  given  my  opinion  ;  I  have  said  it  might  have  been  that.— 
You  volunteered,  I  presume,  in  this  case,  to  Come  and  give  evidence?    No,  I  did  not  • 
nor  did  I  want  to  come ;  but  I  wiis  asked  to  come.— You  have  just  now  said  that 
your  reason  for  thinking  and  referring  it  to  epilepsy  was,  that  amongst  other  things 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  intervened  between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms;  do  you  mean  that  in  your  reading  you  have  not  met 
with  cases  quite  as  long  when  the  deaHi  has  arisen  from  strychnia?    I  cannot  recollect 
where  death  has  followed.— Did  you  hear  the  case  read  the  other  day  from  '  The  Lancet,' 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  which  death  took  place  more, than  an  hour  after  the  administration, 
wheu  the  symptoms  appeared?     That  is  an  hour;  I  said,  or  an  hour  and  a  half.— 
Did  you  hear  the  case,  stated  in  the  evidence,  of  the  girl  at  Glasgow?    Yes.— How  long 
was  she  before  she  was  dead  ?    Twenty  minutes,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  first  symp- 
toms, and  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour  dead,  I  believe. — Your  reading  has  not 
furnished  you  with  any  instance  in  which  the  symptoms  have  come  on  so  late  ?  I 
cannpt  recollect  any, — Would  the  fact  of  morphia  having  been  given  for  an  hour  or  two 
previously  in  any  way  touch  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  question  of  poison  ?    No,  I 
have  seen  opium  bring  on  convulsions  very  nearly  the  same. — Opium  in  what  quantity  ? 
I  think  a  grain  and  a  half — Would  that  have  any  effect?    I  think  so,  judging  from  my 
experience. — Will  opium  bring  on  convulsions  ?    Yes,  but  a  different  form  of  convulsions 
from  epilepsy. — Because  opium  brings  on  convulsions,  you  assume  in  this  case  that 
morphia  accelerated  the  disease  ?    Drawing  the  inference,  I  should  say  it  might. — 
Suppose  for  a  moment  there  was  not  a  case  of  epilepsy,  but  a  case  in  wliich  strychnia 
was  administered;  assume  that  hypothesis,  what  should  you  say  would  be  the  action  of 
morphia  if  it  had  been  taken ;  how  would  it  attack  the  disease  ?  In  some  cases  it  stimulates ; 
it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  cause  congestion  of  the  brain. — In  which  disease  does  it  cause 
excitement  ?     It  depends  bn  the  idiosyncracy ;  it  depends  on  the  habit  of  a  body,  if 
I  might  use  a  common  terin. — Is  it  not  plain  it  was  given  here  to  allay  excitement,  and 
not  produce  it?    But  not  very  often  has  the  supposed  effect. — You  think  here  it  had? 
I  say  it  may  have  done  and  it  may  not. — Having  taken  it  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night,  and  having  been  free  from  nervous  excitement  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday, 
what  should  you  assume?    I  cannot  tell' ;  it  depends  on  the  idiosyncracy. — Judging. from 
the  result?    If  it  were  opium  ;  yet  it  is  only  presumed  to  be  opium;  it  appears  to  have 
soothed  him. — Did'  he  have  opium  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  ?    Yes,  in  pills.  —  And  why, 
when  the  man  was  tranquil  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday,  did  you  after  that  venture  to 
say  thnt  these  pills  irritated  him?    I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  did. — He  having  had 
morphia  given  him  on  the  two  previous  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  his  excitement,  would  the  tendency  of  them  be  to  tranquillise  the  nervous  ex- 
citement, and  to  render  it  less  easily  excitable  ?    You  must  not  assume  that,  unless  )  ou 
tell  me  the  state  of  the  brain.— Assuming  the  account  to  be  right,  that  there  was  not 
congestion  ?   The  state  of  the  brain  at  ihe  time  that  the  opium  was  taken,  I  want  to  know. 
— There  was'  not'congestion  when  the  death  took  place?    But  in  Mr.  Bamford's  deposi- 
tions he  says  there  was.— Do  you  prefer  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Bamford  to  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Harland  and  Dr.  Monktoh  ?    In  judging  of  such  a  case  I  took  all  the  symptoms, 
and  took  that  among  the  rest.— They  say  there  was  none  ?    But  Mr.  Bamford  says  there 
■,vas.— You  think  Mr.  Bamford's  deposition  is  to  be  taken  before  their  evidence?    A  man 
of  manifest  experience  ought  to  have  known  much  better  than  younger  men  what  he 
saw.— Look  at  his  age  ?    He  must  have  made  a  great  many  post-mortem  examinations. 
—He  said  it  was  apoplexy;  do  you  think  it  was  apoplexy?    No,  I  tlo  pot;  1  do  not 
think  it  was  apoplexy,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used.— Is  there  any  diff-erence  in  tne 
meanbgof  apoplexy?    Are  you  aware  what  apoplexy  is  ?— That  is  of  ver)  ntue  im- 
portance; I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  this  was  apoplexy?    The  P""<;'pai  sj™" 
•  ptom  of  apoplexy  is  a  congested  state  of  the  brain.— I  asked  >:o>\^'^]lf^^}'^^y"" 
was  a  case  of  apoplexy  ?    It  was  iiot.-Then  what  do  you  tluilk  of  Mr.  • 
do  you  still  set  him  up  against  the  two  gentlemen  who  made  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination ?    I  adhere  to  what  the  one  saw  ;  the  other  is  a  mere  matter  ot  opinion. 
.    Ttc-e-Kam'med  hy  My.  Serjeant  SAee. 

My  friend  askedyou' about  this  child:  I  suppose  you  m-^^^^^^ 
tb/ir  cradles?    Yes —And  you  have  seen  them  with  their  bodies  and  hen  anus  m 
n  posSs  tbat'maj^give'you  a  pretty  good  idea  -'-^^-'/'j^J-. /^^^J/^ow 
jl^L-Fiom  what  you  saw,  and  your  experience  in  such  matters,  I  daie  say  you  now 
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think  that  was  a  very  fair  opinion  to  form  under  those  circumstances  ?  Yes. — "We  will 
go  on :  you  have  expressed  an  opinion,  not  that  this  was  a  case  of  actual  epilepsy,  but  of 
convulsion  of  an  epileptic  form  combined  with  tetanic  complications ;  and  you  stated 
that  thoun-h  you  had  seen  no  such  case,  your  reading  informed  you  that  there  had  been, 
and  you  mentioned  Dr.  Mason  Goode?  Yes. — Is  he  a  well-known  author  on  the  subject 
of  convulsions  ?  He  is. — And  their  various  forms  and  resemblance,  and  so  on  ?  Yes. — 
Have  you,  from  your  reading  of  that  and  other  works,  ascertained  that  there  is  a  class 
of  convulsions  which  ai-e  called  epileptic,  but  which  are  not  strictly  speaking  epilepsy, 
though  they  resemble  it  in  some  of  its  features  ?  Yes. — Do  you  know  M.  Esquirol,  of 
the  Salpetriere,  in  France?  Yes. — Is  he  a  well-known  author  on  epilepsy?  Yes. — Do 
you  know,  from  those  and  other  means,  that  with  opisthotonos  the  patient  frequently 
retains  his  consciousness?  I  do;  they  allude  to  it. — Is  epilepsy,  properly  so  called, 
sudden  in  its  attacks  ?  Yes. — Does  the  patient  fall  down  at  once,  with  a  shriek  ;  is  it  not 
so  ?  Yes. — Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  of  the  disease  that  it  constantly  occurs 
at  night,  and  in  bed  ?  Very  often. — Does  it  sometimes  happen  that  its  existence  is 
known  to  a  young  man's  or  woman's  family  without  being  known  to  himself  or  herself? 
Yes,  that  comes  within  the  range  of  my  own  experience. — Do  the  convulsions  which  the 
authors  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  and  persons  of  medical  science  generally,  do  not  class 
properly  as  epilepsy,  but  as  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  character,  are  they  sometimes 
attended  with  premonitory  symptoms  ?  Sometimes. — And  is  the  patient  sometimes  thrown 
into  tetanic  and  tetaniform  convulsions  ?  Sometimes. — Does  it  sometimes  happen  that, 
pending  the  struggle  of  the  convulsions,  in  this  way  actual  epilepsy  comes  on,  and  the 
patient  dies  ?  Yes,  it  may,  from  spasm. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  be  a  known  cha- 
racter of  epilepsy,  and  of  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  character,  that  a  patient  may  have 
suffered  in  the  night  and  be  well  the  next  morning,  and  as  well  the  next  day  as  if  he 
had  had  no  fit  at  all  ?  It  very  often  happens,  more  especially  where  adults  are  seized  for 
the  first  time. — -When  an  adult  is  seized  for  the  first  time,  is  it  consistent  with  your 
experience  that  several  fits  follow  each  other  during  a  short  period  ?  Very  often. — 
My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  where  you  find  evidence  of  depression ;  did  you  hear 
the  deposition  of  Mr.  Bamford  read  ?  I  did.— If  it  were  true  that  his  mind  appeared  dis- 
tressed and  irritable  the  afternoon  before  he  died,  would  you  infer  from  that,  considering 
the  excitement  ami  elation  under  which  he  had  formerly  laboured,  that  he  was  under  k 
state  of  depression  or  not  ?  Yes. — You  have  been  asked  whether  excitement,  which  for 
good  reasons  we  have  chosen  to  call  sensual  excitement,  leading  often  to  disagreeable 
and  unpleasant  results,  whether  you  could  by  any  possibility  account  for  it :  have  you 
any  reason  to  know  that  there  had  been  no  excitement  of  the  same  Idnd  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Lord  CAMPBEt-L. — You  cannot  put  that  question. 
_  l\Ir.  Serjeant  Shee.— You  have  been  asked  whether  you  coidd  point  to  any  part  of  the 
evidence  which  you  have  heard  tending  to  show  that  he  had  been  under  nervous  excite- 
ment on  the  Sunday  or  the  Monday ;  do  you  recollect  what  was  proved  to  have  been 
said  of  what  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  Sunday  night  ?  Yes.— What  would  you 
infer  from  that,  supposing  it  were  true  that  he  represented  himself  to  be  mad  for  ten 
ininutes,  and  it  was  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  in  the  streets  ?  That  he  had  been  seized 
with  some  sudden  cramp  or  spasm.— Supposing  there  were  no  such  cramp,  and  that  he 
meant  to  tell  the  truth,  would  you  refer  what  he  said  to  any  nervous  and  mental  excite- 
ment ?    Yes,  decidedly. 

Lord  Campbell.— If  there  were  no  cramp  or  spasms  ?  There  must  be  some  dis- 
turbance of  the  bram. 

Mr.  Serjaant  Shee.— Yoxx  have  been  asked  as  to  the  spots  in  the  stomach,  which  von 
mentioned  when  my  friend  was  examining  you ;  and,  I  think,  you  stated  you  differed 
from  some  gentlemen  ot  your  profession  ?    Yes.- You  stated  you  did  not  believe  them 
but  did  you  mean  that  you  differed  in  opinion  with  them  ?    Yes.  ' 

The  /l<tone^^/-.r;<>ncra/.-He  said  he  did  not  believe  them?  I  did  not-  I  did  not 
believe  that  inflammation  could  be  absent  and  these  spots  present.  ' 

Mr.  Serjemt  Shee  -  Have  you  known  in  your  own  experience  any  serious  consequence  of 
a  convulsive  character  arising,  or  reasonably  imputed,  to  spots  of  that  descffin  ?  I 
have.-Can  you  mention  the  case;  how  long  ago  did  it  occur?  About  twenty  Years 
ago;  It  was  pubhshed.-I  mean  the  case  you  saw  ?  The  case  I  have  seen  would  be  aboTt 
e^iteen  months  ago  ;  it  was  a  case  of  death,  and  I  was  examining  the  bodv -In  that 
c^se  did  you  find  that  was  the  only  cause  of  death  ?  No  it  was  n  rn«n  nV  f  ^ 
thought  ;  I  did  not  know  what  they  ^^ere,  and  consulted  all  the  lu  hors  who  l^L  tr^^ll 
on  the  mucous  structure  of  the  stomach,  and  could  find  no  account  of  it  W 
which  I  have  here.-What  is  that  ?    It  is  an  essay  by  TDv.  Sproshoid!  " 
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The  Attomeij-Geno-al.— Where,  is  he  to  be  found  ?    He  is  deceased. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Was  he  a  medical  man  practising  in  tins  country  or  another? 
Yes,  he  practised  m  Edinburgh.-What  is  the  case  he  speaks  of?    (jL  wiZTZd 

TilC  CCtSCtj 

Dr.  JOHN  NATHAN  BAINBKIDGE  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
You  are  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  medical  officer  to  the  St.  Martin's  workhouse  '  Yes 
1  am.— Have  you  much  experience  of  convulsive  disorders  ?  I  have  very  considerable' 
—Do  convulsive  disorders  admit  of  great  variety  of  symptoms  ?  Very  great,  very  indeed 
—Are  there  causes  of  them  varying  from  what  are  called  chronic  diseases  to  ri'nd  opis- 
thotonos ?  Yes,  hysterical  convulsions  are  very  frequen'tly  accompanied  with  opi-sthotonos  • 
convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  of  the  limbs.— Do  the  different  cases  vary  as' 
to  the  frequency  of  the  recurrences,  and  as  to  the  muscles  attacked  ?  Yes,  they  vary  very 
much.— Is  periodicity  common?  It  is  very  common;  I  can  mention  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  that. — You  mean  by  periodicity,  occurring  at  the  same  time?  The  same 
hour,  the  same  day,  and  at  the  interval  of  a  year,  and  it  occurred  in  my  pupil ;  he  was 
attacked  on  the  Christmas  night ;  he  was  called  up,  and  fell  on  the  floor;  on  the  Christmas 
night  twelvemonths  he  had  the  same  kind  of  attack  exactly,  and  at  the  same  hour ;  I 
have  known  this  very  common  at  shorter  periods,  such  as  12  or  24  hours :  these  disorders 
i-un  so  imperceptibly  one  into  the  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  expe- 
rienced medical  man  to  decide  where  one  kind  of  convulsion  terminates  and  the  other 
begins. — You  said  hysteria  was  frequently  accompanied  by  opisthotonos ;  do  you  apply 
that  answer  to  females  as  well  as  males  ?  Yes,  to  both. — ^Are  epileptic  attacks  accom- 
panied with  tetanic  complications,  or  tetanic  spasms  ?  Frequently,  and  hysterical  also. — 
You  have  not  heard  the  witnesses  in  this  case  ?    No,  I  have  not,  except  to-day. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Do  hysterical  convulsions  end  in  death  when  attended  by  tliese  tetanic  symptoms :. 
does  it  ever  end  in  death  without?  Very  rarely  indeed. — Have  you  ever  known  a  case? 
Yes,  I  have  known  one  case,  that  was  within  the  last,  three  months  ;  it  was  a  male  in  St. 
Martin's  workhouse. — How  long  had  the  man  been  ill?  He  had  been  ill  but  a  veiy  short 
time,  but  he  had  had  previous  attacks  on  several  occasions. — He  had  been  subject  to  these 
attacks  for  several  years,  had  he  not  ?  Yes. — Of  the  same  complaint  ?  Of  the  same 
complaint ;  he  was  only  ill  a  few  months  on  the  last  occasion  before  he  died ;  he  was 
taken  with  a  kind  of  convulsion,  I  am  told,  but  before  I  got  to  him  he  was  dead. — What 
were  the  appearances  after  death  ?  I  did  not  examine  the  body. — Did  you  hear  what  the 
symptoms  had  been  ?  I  was  told  by  those  who  saw  him  that  he  was  attacked  with  certain 
convulsions  and  fell  on  the  ground ;  they  lifted  him  up  on  the  bed,  and  in  five  minutes 
he  was  dead. — Was  there  anything  of  opisthotonos?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  on 
that  occasion. — Was  there  anything  of  spasmodic  clenching  of  the  hands  ?  Yes,  there  was. 
— To  what  extent  ?  Not  to  any  great  extent. — Was  there  any  locking  of  the  jaw  ?  I  cannot 
tell,  because  he  was  dead. — It  did  not  appear  to  be  so  ?  No. — Was  he  conscious  when  he 
died  ?  I  believe  not. — Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  not  a  death  by  apoplexy  ? 
No,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that ;  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  of  the  same  character, 
but  more  of  the  character  of  epilepsy. — Are  hysteria  and  epilepsy  the  same  thing  ?  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  any  man  to  define  the  difference  in  some  instances. — In  fact,  had  not  the 
man  been  subject  to  these  fits  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  at  last  he  died  in  one  of  them  ? 
Yes,  he  had.^ — What  aged  man  was  he  ?  About  35  ;  he  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
aeronaut,  Lieut.  Gale. — In  attacks  of  this  nature  is  there  in  the  fits  a  lo.ss  of  conscious- 
ness ? — Not  generally  ;  sometimes :  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  there  has  been, 
and  in  others  they  can  almost  understand  anything  you  say  to  them,  not  perfectly  per- 
haps, but  you  may  rouse  them. — Might  a  man  be  conscious  so  that  the  power  of  con- 
sciousness is  not  in  any  way  attacked  ?  In  some  instances,  quite.— Have  you  ever  known 
an  instance  in  which  a  man  was  able  to  speak  after  the  paroxysm  had  set  in  ?  After  the 
paroxysm  was  over.— I  am  speaking  of  when  the  paroxysm  has  set  in  :  are  they  able  to 
speak  ?  They  will  scream  and  recollect  what  we  have  said  to  them. — Vou  never  knew 
any  of  them  ask  to  have  their  position  changed  ?  Not  in  the  actual  violence  of  the 
paroxysm.— Is  epilepsy  attended  with  opisthotonos  ?  Sometimes.— Is  it  when  it  is  veiy 
bad  ?  Yes.— When  the  convulsions  are  so  violent  that  opisthotonos  is  produced,  have 
you  ever  known  them  conscious  ?  Yes,  partly  conscious.— I  mean  quite  conscious  ?  If 
they  were  asked  subsequently  they  Avould  recollect  what  had  occurred.— 1  hat  is  alter 
they  have  recovered  ?  Yes.— Have  you  seen  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  1  have.— Are 
you  aware  that  the  patient  retains  his  consciousness  ?  Ahnost  always.— Always ;  is  it 
not  so?  Always,  as  far  as  I  have  observed.— You  say  that  there  are  the  same  symptoms 
as  in  tetanus,  real  tetanus?    No;  not  to  the  same  extent.— Then  »iwre  is  the  power  ot 
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«vnrp«\n,r  anv  desire' which  may  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  ?  Not  during 
p!  o"iT/-Have  ^ou  known  epilepsy  end  in  death  ?  Frequently  -You  tell  me  you 
have  known  of  hysteri-i  with  tetanic  complications  end  n  death?  In  many  cases.-If 
Sp  y  e^id  in  dJath,  still  you  say  you  do  not  see  the  distinction  :  you  are  makmg  one 
iu  your  own  mind  ?  It  is  i  very'dffficult  thing  to  define  the  exact  line.-Because  you 
telfme  you  have  known  of  hysteria  ending  in  death,  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  what  m 
yom  opLiou  is  the  distinction  between  them  ?  The  less  consciousness  is  more  especial  y 
found  in  epilepsy,  and  by  the  sudden  falling  down.-Is  it  not  universally  present  in 
il-  '  •'       .        ,,      T  1  ii   „o,-,,r  rvn/^ticinns — Did  you  ever 

■  -L? 


How  many  of  such  cases  have  you  known?  I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  exactly  , 
I  dare  say  ten  or  a  dozen.-Where  it  has  ended  in  death  ?  Yes.-Is  consciousness 
retained  ?    Not  to  the  termination  of  life. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—l  think  it  is  an  assumption  that  Mr.  Cook  was  conscious  between 
-the  last  shriek  and  his  death. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Ch-ove. 

You  are  asked,  as  to  the  consciousness  in  hysterical  patients,  after  the  paroxysm  is 
•over,  if  they  were  conscious  of  hearing  ?  Yes  ;  I  have  frequently  asked  them.— And 
you  have  found  that  they  were?  Yes.— Is  falling  asleep  a  usual  thing  after  epileptic 
fits  ?    Almost  invariably. 

•    Mr.  EDWARD  AUSTIN  STEADY  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ?  I  am.— You  are  in  practice  as 
a  surgeon  at  Chatham  ?  I  am.— In  the  month  of  June,  1854,  did  you  attend  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Taylor  ?   Yes  ;  for  ti-ismus  and  pleurosthotonos. 

Lord  Campbell.- What  do  you  call  the  disease  ?  Those  were  the  symptoms  that 
•developed  themselves. 

The  Attoi-ney-Oeneral. — Is  pleurosthotonos  a  disease  ?    Yes ;  and  trismus. 

Mr.  Gray. — In  this  case,  instead  of  opisthotonos,  it  was  pleurosthotonos  ?  Yes. — That 
is  the  head  depending  not  backwards,  but  on  one  side?  Yes.— In  what  stage  of  the 
disease  did  you  first  see  the < patient?  She  was  bent  on  one  side. — Did  convulsions 
come  on  in  paroxysms?  Yes. — At  about  what  intervals?  The  first  attack  continued 
for  a  fortnight. 

Lord  Campbell. — Had  she  trismus  all  the  time  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray. — Were  there  any  remissions  of  the  pleurosthotonos  ?  Y'es ;  for  twelve 
months  there  were. — Did  she  appear  to  g(Jt  better  then  ?  To  a  certain  extent :  she 
walked  about,  but  one  knee  was  contracted — the  tendons  were  contracted. — She  was 
seized  about  twelve  months  after?  On  the  .3rd  of  March,  1855. — How  long  did  she 
■continue  with  the  seizure  upon  her  ?  About  a  week. — When  you  first  attended  the  case, 
did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  which  had  brought  about  this  disease  ?  It  was 
•detailed  me  as  excitement;  a,  passion,  I  believe,  brought  it  on :  I  believe  she  had 
had  some  quan-el  with  her  husband.- — -Did  you  discover  any  other  cause  ?  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 
When  do  you  say  this  was  first  brought  to  your  attention?  In  January,  1854,  I 
believe. — And  how  long  before  that  had  tlie  cause  of  it  arisen  ?  That  is  the  first  time 
I  saw  her ;  it  was  about  three  or  four  in  the  morning. — Did  you  ascertain  how  long 
■before  she  had  had  this  quarrel  ?  No  ;  I  did  not  ask  how  long  :  I  suppose  I  was  called  im- 
mediately ;  another  medical  man  was  called,  and  we  both  arrived  together. — Did  you 
learn  durhig  the  quarrel  she  had  had  a  blow?  Yes,  on  the  left  side. — A  violent  blow? 
I  cannot  say. — Was  it  described  as  a  violent  blow?  There  was  no  description  of  the 
violence  ;  they  told  me  she  had  had  a  blow  given  her  on  her  side  by  her  husband. — Did 
you  observe  tlie  trismus,  the  setting  in  of  the  lock-jaw  at  that  time  ?  Yes. — How  long 
was  she  under  your  care  in  1854'  She  was  under  my  immediate  care  for  a  fortnight. — 
I  think  you  said  during  the  whole  of  the  time  there  were  symptoms  of  rigidity 
•about  the  lower  jaw  ?  Yes.— Then  she  got  better  ?  Yes.— When  did  you  see  her  again  ? 
I  was  called  to  her  in  March,  1855.— How  long  was  she  under  your  care  then  ?  About  a 
week.— During  the  week  did  the  locking  of  the  jaw  continue  ?  Yes. — The  whole  week? 
Yes.— Then  she  got  better?  She  has  never  got  thoroughly  well.— She  iias  not  got  lock- 
jaw?   No;  she  has  tetanic  extensions  of  the  limbs  in  any  case  of  excitement.  Twitch- 

ings  ?    Yes,  twitchings.— The  disease  is  in  actiou  in  her  system  ?    At  the  present  time  

That  13  your  opinion?  That  is  my  opinion.— When  did  you  see  her  last?  I  saw  lier 
yesterday. 
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Dr.  GEORGE  ROBINSON  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Kenoaley. 

Are  you  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London  ?  I  am.— Are  you  Physician  to  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Dispensary  and  Fever  Hospital  ?  I  am.— Have  you  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  pathology  ?  I  have.— Have  you  published  treatises  on  it?  I  have  published 
essays.— How  long  have  you  practised  as  a  physician  ?  I  have  for  ten  years. — Have  you, 
heard  the.  medical  evidence  given  in  this  case  ?  I  have  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
— Can  you  say  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  Mr.  Cook's  death? 

Lord  Campbell. — ^That  is  from  the  symptoms  you  have  heard  described  ?  He  died 
from  tetanic  convulsions  ;  by  which  I  mean,  not  the  disease  of  tetanus,  but  convulsions 
similar  to  those  witnessed  in  tetanus. 

Mr.  Kenealey. — Do  convulsions  of  that  kind  occasionally  assume  the  nature  of  epilepsy? 
Yes. — Are  there  more  kinds  of  convulsive  diseases  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown  ?  I 
know  of  no  department  of  pathology  which  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  convulsive  dis- 
eases ;  I  have  seen  post-mortem  examinations  after  death  from  convulsions. — And  you 
have  been  able  to  discover  no  ti-ace  which  would  cause  those  convulsions  ?  I  have  been 
present  at  post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  died  from  convulsive  diseases ;  I 
have  sometimes  seen  no  morbid  appearance  whatever,  and  in  other  cases  the  morbid 
appearances  which  were  visible  were  common  to  a  variety  of  diseases  ;  the  latter  do  not 
appear  to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  which  took  place ;  convulsive  diseases 
undoubtedly  depend  very  much  on  the  state  of  the  nerves ;  they  are  all  connected  with 
disorders  of  the  nervous  action ;  the  brain  has  great  influence  in  producing  convulsive 
diseases,  but  the  spinal  cord  has  a  greater  influence. — Would  the  presence  of  gritty  gra- 
nules in  the  neifrhbourhood  of  the  spinal  cord  be  likely  to  produce  convulsive  diseases  ? 
It  would. — Does  it  appear  that  there  is  a  distinct  term  applied  to  such  a  case,  the  name 
of  spinal  epilepsy ;  is  there  such  a  name  ?  There  is  such  a  disease  as  spinal  epilepsy, 
which  is  accompanied  by  strong  convulsions,  which  might  resemble  in  a  great  degree- 
those  described  in  the  present  case. — Would  periodicity  belong  to  convulsions  arising  from 
spinal  epilepsy  ?  Yes,  it  would  do ;  I  should  say  from  the  evidence  I  have  heard  IMr. 
Cook's  mode  of  life  would  predispose  him  to  apoplexy. — Have  you  turned  your  attentiou 
to  the  poison  of  strychnia  ?  I  have  witnessed  some  experiments  and  performed  a  few  ;  I 
was  going  to  add  I  have  prescribed  it  medicinally. 

Lord  Campbell. — In  cases  of  paralysis  ? 

Mr.  Kenealey. — Have  you  detected  it  in  the  blood  and  the  liver?  I  was  present  at  an 
analysis  performed  by  Mr.  Herapath. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

You  say  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy  sometimes  assume  a  tetanic  character ;  how  many 
cases  have  yon  seen  of  epilepsy  in  which  that  has  been  the  case?  In  all  cases  of  epilepsy 
there  are  violent  convulsions ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  I  have  seen  assume  a  tetanic 
character  ;  perhaps  20.— Would  you  say  that?  Yes.— Has  it  gone  as  far  as  opisthotonos? 
Not  the  extreme  opisthotonos,  not  the  opisthotonos  of  tetanus ;  the  whole  body  has  been 
straightened  out,  and  the  head  thrown  back.— Not  the  symptoms  of  marked  opisthotonos? 
A  slight  degree  rather  of  opisthotonos;  I  attended  to  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  ;  that  the  body  was  so  bowed  that  he  could  not  raise  it ;  so 
bowed  that  it  would  lean  upon  its  heels  and  the  back  of  its  head  if  it  had  been  turned  over. 
—Have  you  ever  seen  epilepsy  like  that?  I  have  seen  it  in  the  same  degi-ee.— Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  in  epilepsy  approaching  to  it  ?  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before ; 
I  have  never  seen  anything  approaching  to  it.— I  will  put  the  symptoms  that  did  occur  in 
this  case  ;  have  you  ever  seen  a  body  so  stiiFened  by  spasms  as  this  ?   I  have  seen  the  body  so 

stiff  that  if  you  attempted  to  lift  up  the  hand  .—But  have  you  ever  seen  it  so  that  you 

could  not  lift  it  at  all  ?    You  can  lift  the  body  with  suflicieut  force ;  I  have  never  seen 
it  so  that  the  body  would  rest  on  the  head  and  heels.-Is  that  a  sj  mptom  peculiar  to 
tetanus?    You  mean  tetanus  the  disease.— I  mean  what  you  medical  men  properly  call 
tetanus  ?    You  may  have  convulsions  of  the  same  character  occurring  from  other  causes 
tetanic  convulsions  from  the  operation  of  various  poisons.-I  am  f'"iug  to  you  natural 
disease,  or  natural  tetanus ;  I  am  not  dealing  with  poisons ;  keep  to  ^^^.^^f  -^^^^^^ 
ever  know  these  symptoms  of  opisthotonos,  in  that  shape  or  to  ^  f^^,*'^/';"*^^^^^^^^^ 
anything  but  tetanus?    Not  within  my  own  experience;  1 
acUa^nied  with  tetanic  convulsion^^^^^^^^^ 

i^^n^^^Z:  fs'L^rm^Txp^rienc^goes,  ^V^^^ 
that  marked  character,  is  accompanied  with  unconsciousness:  / 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  that  sometimes  unconsciousness  is  not  present ;  he  does  not  mention 
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■whether  death  took  place  in  this  case  or  not— Does  that  make  all  the  difference  ? 
Undoubtedly  •  the  disease  would  be  more  severe.— Can  you  give  me  a  single  case  that 
you  know  of  'either  of  your  own  experience  or  on  record  in  medical  works  of  authority, 
where  there  has  been  death  from  epilepsy,  and  consciousness  has  continued  ?  I  cannot 
give  you  the  narrative  of  any  case ;  but  if  death  had  occuri-ed  in  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  case 
that  would  have  supplied  them :  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  living.— lu  this  city  ?  I  do  not 
know.— You  said,  in  answer  to  my  friend,  that  gritty  granules  would  be  likely  to  produce 
convulsive  diseases  ;  what  extent  of  development,  in  your  judgment,  must  such  granules 
reach  to  produce  an  action  in  the  spinal  marrow  \  1  should  say  there  is  no  relation 
hetween  the  size  of  the  granules  and  the  extent  of  the  effect  produced.— Would  you  expect, 
when  they  began  to  get  to  that  size,  that  would  have  any  effect  on  the  iiei-vous  system; 
if  they  would  begin  to  show  their  effect  more  or  less  gradually  ?  No,  in  epilepsy  I  have 
myself  observed  several  granules  in  the  meuibrane  of  the  brain ;  and  any  disturbing 
cause  in  the  system  I  think  would  be  likely  to  produce  convulsions  ;  I  believe  that  the 
granules  in  this  case  were  very  likely  to  have  irritated  the  spinal  cord,  and  an  attack  might 
very  likely  come  on  at  once  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  There  would  be  pain  during  Uie  conti- 
nuance of  the  violent  spasms  of  the  patient,  not  necessarily  pain  merely  from  the  spasms. — 
Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  disease  which  Mr.  Partridge  called  arachnoid  ?  No  ;  these 
granules  might  or  might  not  produce  that  disease.— You  would  expect  to  find  inflamma- 
tion in  that  case?  Not  necessarily;  irritation,  not .  inflammation ;  granules  of  that 
description  do  not  often  exist  in  healthy  spines;  I  have  never  met  with  any  surface  so 
beautifully  smooth  and  polished  as  the  dura  mater,  and  you  do  not  meet  with  any  rough- 
ness there  ;  in  the  dissections  of  epilepsy  in  the  large  hospitals  these  small  granules  have 
been  found  very  frequently ;  the  granules,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  likely  to  produce 
epilepsy ;  in  my  experience  I  have  never  known  epilepsy  unaccompanied  by  unconscious- 
ness; nor  have  I  ever  linown  epilepsy  producing  the  marked  symptoms  of  tetanic 
character  which  occur  in  Mr.  Cook's  case. — Do  you  feel  j'ourself  warranted  in  giving  an 
opinion  that  these  granules  caused  epilepsy  in  this  case?  I  think  I  might  have  done  so. — 
Would  you  undertake  to  state  your  opinion  that  they  did?  If  I  put  aside  the  hypothesis 
of  poisoning  by  strychnia  I  would;  several  of  the  symptoms  described  by  Mr.  Jones,  the 
severe  paroxysm,  the  stiffening  of  the  body,  the  convulsions  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  the  limbs,  and  the  complete  opisthotonos,  are  also  common  to  other  convulsions.' — 
I  ask  you  whether  they  were  symptoms  consistent  with  death  by  strychnia?  They  are 
certainly  consistent  with  that  view. — They  are  the  symptoms  that  yon  would  expect  after 
strychnia?  I  think  there  would  have  been  some  slight  premonitory  symptoms  ;■  if  I  had 
no  other  case  to  which  I  could  ascribe  the  death  I  should  ascribe  it  to  epilepsy. — But  in 
this  case  you  admit  some  of  the  symptoms  are  inconsistent  with  your  experience  of 
epilepsy? — Yes. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

Or  in  your  reading  ?  They  are  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  epilepsy  ;  they  are 
consistent  with  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  form,  ending  in  death,  though  perhaps  not 
actually  amounting  to  epilepsy;  epilepsy  itself  is  rather  an  objectionable  term,  and  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  eminent  writers.— Supposing  it  to  have  been  actual  epilepsy,  at 
what  period  of  the  last  attack  should  you  say  the  epilepsy  commenced  ?  When  Mr.  Cook 
sat  up  in  bed  and  cried  out ;  I  should  imagine  that  would  be  the  sense  of  suffocation  which 
would  be  the  premonitory  symptoms.— After  the  final  shriek,  by  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  bed,  is  there  any  symptom  from  which  you  could  infer  consciousness  after  that 
moment  ?    Except  that  he  swallowed  some  pills. 

The  Attorney- General. — Allow  me  to  remind  you  he  asked  them  to  turn  him  over. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Imagine  the  symptoms  to  which  my  learned  friend  referred  opis- 
thotonos were  mentioned  ;  would  you  consider  that  a  body  which  immediately  or  within 
ten  minutes  after  death,  when  it  is  quite  warm,  lay  perfectly  straight,  the  hands  extended 
resting  on  its  heels  and  its  back  and  its  head,  was  in  a  state  of  opisthotonos  ?  Not  if  it 
restedon  itsback;  in  my  judgment  it  might  be  that  the  body  might  assume,  without 
actual  rigidity,  the  bow-like  shape  and  appearance  which  has  been  spoken  of  and  vet 
when  turned  over,  lie  flat  in  the  bed,  resting  on  the  head,  back,  and  heels  '  ' 
Dr.  BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON  sworn.-Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee 

Are  you  a  physician  practising  in  London,  and  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty  of  physicians 
hPll?J^'°"r"  Cilasgow?  Yes;  and  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  here.-I 
«pirn  /  tetanus?    No;  but  I  have 

hev  have''f:T^'-'"'°?  'h"^  '^'"'r'      convulsions,  and  I  have  known  thos^  eases  when 
they  have  ended  in  death  sometimes  assume  tetaniform  appearances,  without  beinir 
strictly  speaking,  tetanus  ;  I  have  seen  the  muscles  fixed,  espLially  the  mSs  in  ?he 
out^r  part  of  the  body,  the  arms  stretched  out., the  hands  cKy  a'nrfirmSlLnred! 
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which  continues  until  death.-Have  you  observed  a  sense  of  suffocation  in  the  patient  » 
I  have  ;  1  should  like  to  correct  the  lust  answer,  and  say  I  have  seen  the  hands  extended 
111  cases  where  death  took  place  in  my  presence.-Have  you  known  any  contortion  of 
the  legs  and  feet  in  some  instances?  In  some  portion  of  the  bodies,  of  the  lees 
and  feet ;  and  the  patient,  if  conscious,  generally  desires  to  sit  up.— Have  you  known 
persons  die  trom  a  disease  called  angina  pectoris  ?  I  have ;  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  when  it  is  fatal,  resemble  closely  the  symptoms  of  the  paroxysms  in  which 
Mr.  Look  died  ;  angina  pectoris  is  classed  amongst  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  diseases 
Has  It  any  distinctive  feature  in  post-mortem  examination  ?  No  distinctive  feature  • 
probabty  under  some  circumstances  there  may  be  disease  detectable.  —  Generally  1 
presume,  detectable  ?  By  no  means.— Will  you  state  what  symptoms  of  the  disease 
when  It  has  proved  fatal,  you  particularly  refer  to  as  resembling  those  that  have  been 
stated  in  the  case  of  Cook  ?  I  could  not  do  better  than  describe  a  case  which  I  myself 
saw :  a  child,  ten  years  of  age,  was  under  my  care  in  November,  1850  ;  I  supposed  she 
had  suffered  from  scarlet-fever ;  she  had  a  slight  feverish  attack ;  she  recovered  so  far 
thatniy  visits  ceased  on  the  26th  of  November;  I  left  her  amused  and  merry  in  the 
morning;  at  half-past  ten  I  was  called  to  see  her  dying;  she  was  supported  upright  at 
her  own  request  by  her  sister ;  the  face  was  pale,  the  whole  of  the  face  rigid,  the  arms 
rigid,  the  fingers  clenched,  the  respiratory  muscles  completely  fixed  and  rigid  ;  and  with 
all  complained  of  an  intense  agony  and  restlessness  such  as  I  have  never  witnessed  ;  there 
was  perfect  consciousness ;  the  child  knew  me,  and  expressed  her  intense  agony  ;  eagerly 
took  from  my  hands  some  brandy-and-water  from  a  spoon;  I  left  at  that  time  for  a 
special  reason,  to  get  some  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  producing  relaxation  by  chloro- 
form vapour ;  on  returning,  the  head  was  thrown  back ;  I  could  detect  no  respiration  ; 
the  eyes  remained  fixed  open,  and  the  body  just  resembling  a  fit ;  she  was  dead ;  I  did 
not  observe  whether  the  rigor  mortis  came  on  at  its  usual  time  or  later;  on  the  following 
day  it  was  on  when  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  ;  unfortunately  I  left  the  body  in 
the  arms  of  the  sister,  and  of  course  it  was  laid  out  afterwards,  and  I  cannot  speak  as  to 
the  symptoms. — Will  you  state  to  the  Court  what  you  observed  on  the  post-mortem 
examination  ?  The  brain  was  slightly  congested ;  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  seemed  normal  and  healthy  ;  the  lungs  were  collapsed  ;  the  heart  was  in  such 
a  state  of  firm  spasms  and  so  empty,  that  I  remarked  it  might  have  been  rinsed  out,  it  was 
so  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  blood. — Did  you  find  any  disease  which  could  have 
caused  death  ?  No ;  there  were  no  appearances  of  functional  disturbance  except  a  slight 
effusion  of  serum  in  one  pleural  cavity,  I  forget  on  which  side ;  I  believe  the  right  side ;  I 
examined  the  other  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  was  in  a  normal  state  ;  they  told  me 
the  child  was  unusually  well  at  supper,  and  very  merry ;  that  she  then  went  to  bed  with 
her  sister,  and  in  lying  down  suddenly  jumped  up  and  said  "I  am  going  to  die,"  and 
begged  her  sister  to  rub  her  ;  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  family ;  the 
father  was  then  dead. — What  was  the  age  of  the  mother? — The  mother  was  a  woman  of 
fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  it  was  a  case  of  angina  pectoris  ? 
I  do  ;  it  accords  with  all  the  descriptions  of  angina  pectoris  by  the  best  authors. — What 
authors  ?  Latham,  Watson,  Boyeau  in  France,  Pratt,  and  Sir  Everett  Holme.— Wha.t  is 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  of  angina  pectoris  ?  That  is  quite  another  question  ;  it  arises 
from  ossification  of  the  smaller  muscles  of  the  heart ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jenner. 
— What  is  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  angina  pectoris?  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a 
case  in  which  there  is  disease  of  the  coronary  vessels  in  the  heart,  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  a  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  there  have  been  many  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  no  discovered  cause  ;  I  know  it  is  angina  pectoris  as  I  do  every  other  disease  ; 
we  assume,  from  certain  classes  of  symptoms,  what  the  disease  is,  and  we  call  those 
diseases  

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Why  is  it  called  angina  pectoris  ?  Oppression  of  the  chest : 
it  is  marked  by  that. 

The  Attorneii-General.—Yon  say  there  have  been  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  or  those 
svmptoms  which  you  class  under  angina  pectoris:  are  not  those  symptoms  that  would  be 
produced  by  taking  strychnia  ?  Not  exactly  ;  the  difierence  is  this :  in  angina  pectoris 
the  patient  requests  to  be  rubbed  to  give  relief:  the  hands  generally  are  rubbed -Have 
you  not  known  that  occur  in  cases  of  strychnia?  I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  strychnia 
poison.-In  your  reading  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  I  think  not.-Did  you  hear  the  Leeds  «ase? 
Assuming  tluit  that  was  a  case  of  strychnia,  I  do  ;  I  must  say  the  two  forms  are  so  strictly 
analogous,  that  I  feel  there  would  be  a  very  great  difficulty  in  detecting  one  from  the 
other -In  detecting  what  ?  In  distinguishing  angina  from  strychnia  :  I  wish  to  add,  with 
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this  difference,  that  angina  is  paroxysmal,  it  comes  and  goes,  and  strychnia  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  do  that;  you  would  not  expect  it  for  many  months.— But  in  this  case  you 
are  speakine  of  it  ended  in  the  first  paroxysm  ?  Yes.-That  is  a  case  you  are  ascribing 
to  angina  pectoris?  Yes;  as  regards  one,  no  difference.-I  ask  you  this:  how  then  can 
YOU  be  iustified,  in  cases  where  you  discover  no  abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart  or  its 
arteries  in  setting  down  the  death  to  angina  ?  Precisely  as  if  I  saw  the  symptoms  ot 
epilepsy  1  should  accept  them  as  such.— Supposing  the  disease  was  referable  to  two  causes, 
iu  the  absence  of  all  evidence  what  is  your  reason  for  setting  it  down  to  one  in 
preference  to  the  other?  I  quite  admit  that  in  that  case,  if  I  had  known  as. much 
of  the  nature  of  sti^chnia  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have  gone  on  to  make  analysis ; 
I  have  had  only  two  cases  «f  this  description,  and  1  have  heard  of  another  one.- 
What  was  the  other  one  ?  The  other  one  was  a  case  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart ; 
I  cannot  speak  exactly  as  to  the  proportion  the  cases  of  angina  pectons  bear  to  cases  in 
which  no  irregular  symptoms  have  be.en  discovered,  but  I  believe  in  six  or  seven  cases, 
or  probably  more,  there  has  been  no  pathological  reason  for  death  discovered.— Is  this 
disease  of  angina  pectoris  attended  with  painful  symptoms  before  it  terminates  in  death  ? 
Most  painful.— For  how  long?  The  paroxysms  terminating  in  death  may  run  on  for 
more  than  eight  minutes;  it  comes  on  suddenly. — And  kills  at  the  first  attack?  Not 
always;  not  generally.— It  generally  spreads  itself  over  a  certain  period  of  time?  I  pre- 
sume it  does  generally. — You  said  that  the  head  was  somewhat  bent  back ;  was  that  what 
would  be  called,  in  the  medical  sense  of  the  word,  opisthotonos,  the  body  resting  on  its 
Lead  and  heels  ?  Granting  that  a  body  is  sitting  up  when  I  see  it,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  the  position  might  be ;  there  was  rigidity,  not  amounting  to  opisthotonos,  but  still 
very  marked  :  the  neck  was  so  stifiBy  bent  back,  that  if  the  body  had  been  laid  down,  and 
the  lower  limbs,  which  I  did  not  see,  had  been  the  same,  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be 
so;  I  did  not  look  at  the  legs  to  speak  with  accuracy  about  them.— You  did  not  pay  anj- 
attention  to  the  lower  extremities?  No. — Did  you  send  a  note  of  the  case  to  any  pub- 
lication ?  No  ;  I  believe  I  reported  it  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London.— With  regard  to 
epilepsy,  you  say  in  epileptic  convulsions  you  have  seen  the  hands  clenched  firmly  till 
death ;  did  you  ever  see  them  so  long  after  death  ?  I  have  seen  them  firmly  clenched, 
not  in  epilepsy  only. — ^I  am  speaking  of  epilepsy;  in  what  cases  have  you  seen  them 
firmly  clenched  after  death?  In  cases  where  there  has  been  violent  convulsion;  I  saw 
them  once  from  hemorrhage,  and  where  the  convulsions  were  violent. — In  other  cases 
have  you,  besides  hffimorrhage?  I  cau  only  say  in  a  general  sense  I  have  seen  the 
hands  clenched  over  and  over  again,  and  have  paid  no  attention  to  it. — In  what  class  of 
cases  ?  My  belief  from  seeing  people  die  is  that  the  clenching  of  the  hands  is,  in  many 
cases,  mere  matter  of  accident. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shec. 
Have  you  known  cases  personally  or  from  your  reading  that  patients  recover  from 
angina  pectoris,  and  whether  within  a  short  time  afterwards  they  sometimes  have  another 
attack  ?  They  do,  sometimes  in  so  short  an  interval  as  24  hours. — During  the  interval 
between  the  two  attacks,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  patient  ?  Perfectly  healthy  to  all 
appearances.— Are  the  symptoms  described  in  the  evidence  more  like  the  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris  or  strychnia  poison  ?  Speaking  scientifically,  I  should  certainly  say- 
angina  pectoris. — You  had  no  reason  of  any  kind  to  suspect  poison  of  any  kind  in  that 
ease,  either  before  or  now  ?    Not  the  slightest. 

Dr.  WRIGHTSON  recalled.- Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shec. 

In  your  opinion,  when  the  sti-ychnia  poison  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  does  it  become 
diffused  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  system,  or  does  it  collect  in  the 
tissues?  I  should  think  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  entire  system,  if  it  be  wholly 
absorbed.  • 

Lord  Campbell. — That  effect  would  be  produced  by  circulation  ?  Certainly,  my 
Lord  :  I  was  going  to  observe  it  would  depend  on  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes 
place  after  the  absorption. — That  is  the  diffusion  ? 

Tha  Atto)iici/-Gaieral.— No,  the  complete  absorption?  No,  the  diffusion,  and  on  the 
quickness  of  circulation. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Would  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  taking  of  the  strychnia  and  the 
death  be  likely  to  be  attended  by  more  complete  absorption  ?  1  do  not  completely  under- 
stand your  question.— Would  the  absorption  be  more  complete  if  a  longer  time  were  o-iven 
for  the  process  between  the  administration  and  the  death?  Certainly,  it  would  be —Is 
that  supposing  a  minimum  dose  given  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  if  a  long  interval  elapses 
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elserter^TYet™"-"'"        "  ""•  ""'^  >  e»<«l  of  Hading  it 

CATHEIIINE  WATSON  sworn.-Examined  by  Mr  Grove 

lasWea^rT  ^  v'.f  ^Hnf  "'^  Scotland  ?  Yps.-iWere  you  'afFected  with  a  fit  in  October  of 
last  year  ?  Yes.-Had  you  any  wound  or  inju,^  on  your  body  before  you  were  affected? 
Isone.— Had  you  taken  any  poison  ?    No.  c  ^uu  hcic  aucctear 

■    Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General 

^  o^m'°  ^i^  ^''"M  ?  11  o'clock  at  night.-Had  you 

been  111  in  the  day  ?    I  was  not ;  I  found  myself  heavy  ;  I  was  not  in  pain  anywher/  I 

in'J'h.fn^'';  f   '"^  'VP' wl'  ^"1  ""^l^f     pain.-Did  you  find  yourself  stiff  at  all  ?  No, 

.  '  ,°  '^^"'"'•rr^wu  ^^'^  P^''^  •  I  ^  P^'°  i°  the  stomach  first,  a 
few  mmutes  before  U. -What  came  on  next?  Cramps;  tVo  cramps  in  my  arms.- 
What  next  ^  Then  I  was  very  ill ;  I  was  quite  insensible  ;  I  cannot  tell  .-Had  you  ever 
had  cramps  like  this  before  ?  No,  never.— Nor  since  ?  Nor  smce.— Have  you  felt  auv 
pain  ever  since  ?    No,  sir.  ■'  .  ^ 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Serjeant  S/iee. 

Do  you  remember  being  bled  ?  I  was.— You  do  ?  Yes,  that  is  the  only  thing  I  do 
remember.  •'  ° 

[Saunders,  the  trainer  of  the  deceased's  horses,  was  then  called  on  his  subpoena  but 
Old  not  answer.]  r  j 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 
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OLIVEK  PEMBERTON,  Esq.,  sworn.-Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeajit  Shee. 
I  believe  you  are  the  lecturer  or  teacher  of  medicine  at  Queen's  College,  Bir- 
mingham? Of  anatomy, — And  surgeon  tea  hospital?  The  General  Hospital  at  Bir- 
mingham.— Were  you  present  at  the  examination  of  the  body  of  the  late  Mr.  Cook,  after 
it  had  been  exhumed  in  the  month  of  January  or  February  ?  I  was. — Did  you  observe 
the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord?  I  did. — Was  it  in  your  judgment  in  a  condition  to 
enable  you  to  state  with  confidence  in  what  state  it  had  been  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  deceased?  It  certainly  was  not. — Will  you  state  what  its  condition  was  that  my 
lords  and  the  jury  may  judge  ?  The  upper  part,  where  the  brain  had  been  separated,  was 
green  in  colour  from  the  effects  of  decomposition ;  the  remaining  portion,  though  fairly- 
preserved  for  a  body  buried  two  months,  was  so  soft  as  not  to  enable  me  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  its  state  immediately  after  death. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

You  did  not  se%the  body  till  it  had  been  opened  twenty-four  hours?  I  do  not  know- 
how  many  hours,  but  it  was  the  day  after  the  bony  canal  had  been  opened. — Would  the 
opening  of  that  bony  canal  ejipose  the  interior  substance  of  the  cord  to  the  atmosphere  ? 
To  a  certain  extent;  but  it  was  still  covered  with  a  very  hard,  dense  membrane;  it  was 
still  protected. — That  membrane  had  not  been  opened?  No. — Just  recollect  yourself? 
I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is  my  impression  decidedly  that  the  outer  covering,  what  is  termed 
the  dura  maier,  was  not  opened  till  I  was  present. — You  are  not  sure  about  that  ?  I  have 
said  so. — You  attended,  I  think,  on  the  prisoner's  behalf?  I  did.— Was  there  another 
person  present  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  Mr.  Palmer  ?  Yes,  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Birmingham. — 
The  Professor?    Yes,  at  Queen's  College. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Slice. 

You  had  no  difference  of  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Attomey-Qeneral. — It  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  a  question  of  opinion. 
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Mr  Serjeant  Shee.—l  did  not  ask  -what  Mr.  Bolton  said. 

Mv.  Attorney-General.-l  object  to  it;  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  otherwise  I  should  not 
object. 

Lord  Campbell.— We  think  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— My  lord,  this  closes  the  medical  testimony. 

Mr  HENRY  MATTHEWS  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 
You  are  an  inspector  of  police  ?    I  am. 

Lord  Campbell.— Where  ?    At  the  Euston  Square  railway  station. 

Mr  Grove— Were  you  stationed  there  on  Monday  the  19th  of  November  last  ?  I  was, 
—What  afternoon  train  or  trains  are  there  that  stop  at  Eugeley  ?  At  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  is  the  last  train. 

Lord  Campbell.— At  that  time  there  was  a  train  ?    There  was. 

Mr.  ffroue— Nothing  after  that,  I  think  you  said?  No.— When  does  the  express 
leave  ?    At  5  o'clock. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  left  at  5  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Grove.— When  does  it  get  to  Stafford  ?  At  8-42  ;  it  got  to  Stafford  that  night  at 
8'45 ;  the  time  it  was  due  was  at  8'42. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — He  cannot  know  that ;  but  I  make  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  Grove— The  distance  from  Stafford  to  Rugeley  is  how  much  ?  By  railway  1 » 
miles. — And  by  the  road?  I  do  not  know. — Can  you  say  whetlier  it  is  moi-e  or  less? 
I  cannot. — Is  that  the  quickest  mode  of  getting  to  Rugeley  by  the  express  train,  and  by 
road  after  the  afternoon  traiu  leaves  ?    It  is. 

Lord  Campbell.— That  is  the  quickest  way  ?  Yes. — After  the  2  o'clock  train  ?  Yes, 
my  lord. — By  express  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — I  have  nothing  to  ask  this  witness. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  FOSTER  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Are  you  a  farmer  and  grazier  at  a  place  called  Sibbertoft  ?  I  am. — What  county  is 
that  in  ?  Northampton. — Did  you  keep  the  George  Hotel  near  Welford  in  Northamp- 
tonshire up  to  Lady-day  last?  Yes. — Did  you  know  the  late  John  Parsons  Cook  for 
any  time  before  his  death  ?  Many  years. — Have  you  met  him  at  various  places  in  the 
hunting-field  ?  Yes,  scores  of  times. — And  at  dinner  ?  Yes,  at  different  places. — Had 
you  any  opportunity  of  judging  what  was  the  state  of  his  health  and  constitution?  I 
think  generally  a  weak  constitution. — From  what  circumstances  which  came  under  your 
own  observation  did  you  form  that  judgment  ?  I  formed  that  judgment  because  I  had 
been  along  with  him  when  he  has  had  a  bilious  attack  and  sick  headache. — Are  those 
the  only  circumstances  from  which  you  formed  that  judgment  ?  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

How  long  had  you  known  him  ?  I  think  from  8  to  10  years. — ^He  hunted  regularly 
in  Northamptonshire  ?  For  these  last  years  he  has. — How  many  horses  did  he  keep  ? 
Sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three  hunters. — I  suppose  he  hunted  sometimes  three  or 
four  times  a  week  ?  I  dare  say  he  has  on  three  days  ;  I  saw  him  three  days  a  week. — 
■Pretty  regularly  ?  Yes,  pretty  regularly  when  he  has  been  well. — Do  you  know  Mr. 
Pell,  whose  name  has  been  called  here,  an  attorney  at  Northampton  ?  Yes.— Was  thei-e 
a  cricket-club  at  Welford  ?  Yes,  and  there  is  now.— Was  Mr.  Cook  a  mfember  ?  Yes,. 
I  saw  him  there,  but  not  for  these  last  three  or  four  years  ;  I  cannot  say. — AVas  the  club 
held  at  your  house  ?    No,  it  was  held  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  at  the  cricket-ground. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  did  not  see  him  playing  cricket  for  three  or  four  years  ?  No. 

Mr.  /awes.- Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  last  before  the  1.3th  of  November,  before 
Shrewsbury  races  ?  I  saw  him  the  last  at  Lutterworth  some  time  about  the  middle  of 
October  ;  1  cannot  speak  to  the  day  ;  I  met  him  in  the  middle  of  the  street.— Had  the 
hunting  commenced  then  ?  No,  I  think  not.— When  was  it  that  he  last  had  a  sick  head- 
ache? I  think  a  year  and  a  half  ago. — Where  was  it  that  you  saw  him  when  he  had 
the  sick  headache  ?  I  saw  him  at  my  own  house  ;  he  could  not  hunt  that  day  — Did  his 
horses  stand  at  your  stables  ?  No,  never ;  he  often  called.— He  could  not  go  out  huntino- 
that  day  ;  did  he  come  down  to  your  house  that  day  ?  He  was  not  well  enough  •  he  did 
not  hunt  that  day  at  all.— Was  he  living  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Lutterworth  ?  No'  he  was 
not.— Was  he  dressed  in  his  hunting-dress  when  he  called?  He  was.— Was  he  out  the 
next  day?  I  do  not  know  indeed.— Try  and  remember:  liow  soon  after  that  did  vou  see 
him  after  the  headache?  I  cannot  speak  to  the  time;  about  a  week  or  so;  I  cannot 
speak  to  the  time.  ' 
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Lord  Campbell.— How  long  did  he  remain  at  your  house  ?   About  a  couple  or  three 

Mr.  James.— UnA  he  dined  at  your  house  the  day  before  ?  He  had  not.-He  stayed  a 
couple  or  three  hours,  and  went  home  ?  I  believe  he  did.— When  did  you  see  him  next  v 
I  dare  say  it  was  liuuting;  I  cannot  recollect.— Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  him 
within  a  week  in  the  hunting-field  ?    No,  I  will  not  swear  I  did  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Gray. 
My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  as  to  one  particular  occasion  when  he  had  a  sick 
headache ;  do  you  form  your  judgment  upon  that  aloue  ? 

Lord  Campbell.— You  must  ask  him  what  other  particulars  he  knew  upon  any  other 
■occasion. 

Mr.  Graij  (to  the  twinm).— Upon  what  other  circumstances  besides  that  one  instance 
did  you  form  your  opinion  ?  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  seven  years  ago,  at  Market 
Harborough,  cricket-playing ;  that  was  seven  years  ago.— Upon  a  different  occasion  ? 
Yes,  cricket-playing ;  there  was  a  cricket-match  after  dinner. 

GEORGE  MYATT  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

You  are  a  saddler,  I  believe?  lam. — And  you  reside  at  Rugeley?  I  do. — Were 
you  at  Shrewsbury  races  on  the  Tuesday  that  Polestar  won  ?  I  was.— Were  you  at  the 
Raven  Hotel  that  evening?  I  was  on  the  second  day. — Was  it  the  Tuesday  or  the 
Wednesday  ?  It  was  the  Wednesday.— Did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Palmer  at  the 
Raven  on  that  evening  ?    Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Campbell. — About  what  hour?    I  should  say  about  12  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Grove. — Were  you  there  before  them  ?  I  was  waiting  in  the  room  when  they 
•came.— In  what  state  were  they,  sober  or  drunk,  or  either  of  them  ?  '  I  considered  Mr. 
Cook  the  worse  for  liquor. — Had  they  anything  to  drink  with  you  ?  Yes,  they  had. — 
Will  you  state  what  took  place,  and  what  they  had  ?  They  proposed  having  a  glass  of 
brandy-aud-water  before  they  went  to  bed. — Did  you  have  some  ?  Yes,  we  had  each  of 
us  a  glass. — Did  anything  take  place  while  you  were  drinking  it?  Mr.  Cook  made 
•some  remark  and  said  he  fancied  it  was  not  good. — Anything  further?  He  drank  his 
part  of  it  up,  the  best  part  of  it ;  it  was  Mr.  Cook  that  made  the  remark  that  he  thought 
something  was  in  it ;  he  gave  it  to  some  one  by  to  taste  it,  and  he  said  he  could  not  taste 
anything  that  was  the  matter  with  it. — Did  anything  further  take  place?  Mr.  Cook 
proposed  to  have  some  more,  and  Mr.  Palmer  said  he  would  not  have  some  more 
unless  Mr.  Cook  drank  his  up  ;  there  came  no  more  brandy  in,  and  they  proposed  going 
to  bed. 

Lord  Campbell. — And  they  went  to  bed?  Yes,  we  went  to  bed  along  with  Mr. 
Palmer ;  we  went  to  bed  ;  I  meant  to  say  that  I  slept  in  the  same  room  as  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Grove. — Was  the  brandy  brought  in  tumblers  or  in  a  decanter  ?  It  was  brought 
in  in  a  decanter. — Did  you  each  of  you  help  yourselves  from  the  same  decanter  ?  Mine 
■was  put  out ;  I  cannot  say  who  put  it  out ;  it  was  poured  out  to  me. — In  your  presence  ? 
Yes. — Did  you  leave  the  room  at  all  during  the  time  ?    No,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Campbell.— You  did  not  leave  the  room  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Palmer  came  till  you  all  went  to  bed  ?  Exactly. 

Mr.  Grove. — Was  anything  put  in  the  brandy-and-water  during  the  time  you  were 
there  ?  I  never  saw  any. — Could  it  have  been  put  in  without  your  seeing  it  ?  It  could 
jQOt. — You  said,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Cook  left,  and  you  and  Mr.  Palmer  went  into  the  same 
room  ?    Yes,  in  the  same  room  ;  we  slept  in  the  same  room. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  Mr.  Palmer  and  you  go  into  the  same  bed-room  ?  Yes,  we  had 
a  bed-room :  1  did  not  say  Mr.  Cook  left  the  room ;  we  went  out,  and  left  Mr.  Cook  in  ; 
-to  the  best  of  my  belief,  we  left  Mr.  Cook  in  the  sitting-room  :  Mr.  Cook  slept  in  a  sepa- 
rate room. 

Lord  Campbell.- You  left  Mr.  Cook  in  the  sitting-room  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Grove.— Did  any  tliuig  further  occur  during  the  night  ?  Nothing.— In  the  morning 
what  took  place  ?  When  we  went  to  bed  I  locked  the  door,  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  never 
out  duriuK  the  night.— In  the  morning  what  happened  ?  When  we  got  up  in  the  morning 
he  asked  me  to  go  and  call  Mr.  Cook  ;  I  did  so ;  I  went  to  Mr.  Cook's  bed-room  door,  and 
1  rapped  at  the  door,  and  he  told  me  to  come  in  ;  I  went  in,  and  lie  told  me  How  lU  lie  nail 
been  during  the  night. 

Lord  Campbell.- Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  about  his  iUness  ?  Yes ;  he  said  he 
had  been  obliged  to  send  for  a  doctor. 

Mr.  Grow.— Any  thing  further  ?    He  asked  me  what  was  put  in  the  braudy-and-water, 
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and  I  told  liim  I  did  not  know  that  anything  was  put  in  :  he  asked  me  to  send  the  doctoi- 
to  him,  meaning  Mr.  Palmer.-Did  you  do  so?  I  did.-When  did  you  see  him  next? 
When  he  came  in  to  his  breakfast.— Was  Mr.  Palmer  with  him  ?  Mr.  Palmer  was  in  the 
sitting-room  —Did  you  all  three  breakfast  together  ?  I  believe  we  breakfasted  hrst,  that 
is  Mr  Palmer  and  me,  before  Mr.  Cook  came  in  ;  he  came  directly  after  we  had  had  our 
breakfast  —Did  he  have  breakfast  ?  Yes.— In  the  same  room  ?  Yes.— Did  you  afterwards 
leave  for  Rugeley  ?  At  night,  the  three— Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  myself;  we  dined 
too-ether  first.— Where  did  you  dine  ?  We  dined  at  the  Raven.— You  said  you  left  for 
Rugeley ;  about  what  time  ?    Six  o'clock  ;  that  was  the  time,  as  near  as  I  recollect. 

Lord' Campbell.— How  did  you  travel?  By  express  train  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Rugeley,  and  the  doctor  paid  for  the  three  tickets.— Did  anything  take  place  on  the  way  ? 
Yes,  there  did.— What  was  it?  Mr.  Palmer  was  sick  on  the  road,  and  Mr.  Cook  and  him 
said'  "  they  could  not  account  how  it  were."— Did  he  vomit  ?  Yes,  he  did,  through  the 
window. 

Lord  Campbell.— In  the  railway  carriage  ?  No,  not  in  the  railway  carriage ;  it  was 
from  Statford  to  Rugeley,  in  the  fly  :  we  arrived  in  Stafford  at  the  Junction.— Where  did 
you  stop  in  travelling  from  Shrewsbury  ?  We  stopped  at  the  Junction  inn  at  Stafford, 
and  on  the  road  from  Stafford  to  Rugeley  Mr.  Palmer  was  sick.— Did  you  get  into  another 
carriage  ?    We  got  into  a  fly,  there  being  no  train. 

Mr.  Grove. — Can  you  tell  me  what  was  ."^aid  on  the  road  ?  They  could  not  account  for 
it,  unless  it  was  cooked  in  some  brass  utensil. — Was  anything  further  said  about  it  ?  Or 
the  water ;  there  had  been  a  great  many  people  ill  during  the  Shrewsbuiy  races ;  that 
was  the  remai-k  they  made. — Did  you  know  yourself  that  a  good  many  people  had  been  ill 
at  the  Shrewsbury  races  ?  Yes  ;  I  had  heard  them  speak  about  it  before. — You  heard  the 
people  speak  about  it  who  had  been  ill  themselves  ?  I  heard  those  who  had  been  ill  speak 
about  it,  and  they  could  not  account  for  it. — Can  you  tell  me  the  distance  from  the  station 
at  Stafford  to  the  inn  at  Rugeley  by  the  road  ?  Nine  miles  by  the  road,  by  the  turnpike 
with  a  fly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  ?  All  his  life. — Does  he  deal  with  you  for 
his  saddlery  at  his  training  stables  ? — He  does.— Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
races  with  him  a  good  deal  ?  I  have  not ;  ■  occasionally  ;  I  work  for  racing  people,  and  I 
now  and  then  go. — You  were  at  Shrewsbury  with  him  in  November  ;  were  you  at  Don- 
caster  with  him  ?  I  was  not. — Have  you  never  been  at  Doncaster  races  with  him  ?  Not 
with  him. — Never  ?  Never  iu  my  life. — Did  you  never  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him 
at  Doncaster  ?  No. — What  races  had  you  been  to  with  him  besides  Shrewsbuiy  in  that 
year  ?  I  had  been  at  Doncaster  once  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name.of  Robinson  ? — What 
other  races  did  you  go  to  with  him  ?  Wolverhampton. — ^Wlien  was  that  ?  In  August, 
the  11th,  12th,  or  13th. — Was  that  in  August  of  last  year?  Yes,  it  was. — Did  you  go 
with  him  ?  Yes. — Did  you  sleep  iu  the  same  room  with  him  ?  No,  I  did  not  sleep  with 
liim  at  all. — Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him  at  Wolverhampton  ?  I  never 
slept  with  him  at  all  at  Wolverhampton. — But  in  the  same  room  with  him  ;  be  careful  ? 
I  did  not. — You  will  swear  that  ?  Yes. — Did  you  live  in  the  same  hotel  with  him  ?  No, 
I  did  not. — Where  did  you  stop  at  Wolverhampton  ?  I  have  a  brother-in-law  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and  I  stopped  there. — How  long  were  you  at  Wolverhampton  races  ?  I  believe 
a  couple  of  days. — Did  you  dine  with  him  ?  No,  I  believe  I  never  did. — Will  you  swear 
that  you  did  not  at  Wolverhampton  ?  Yes. — Nor  breakfasted  with  him  ?  Nor  break- 
fasted with  him. — What  other  races  were  you  at  in  that  year  with  him  ?  Lichfield. — When 

were  they  ?    In  September  ;  I  cannot  call  it  to  my  mind  when  they  were  ;  I  was  there.  

Did  you  go  with  him  ?  No.— They  are  held  near  to  Rugeley  ?  Within,  I  suppose,  ten 
miles. — Did  you  sleep  at  Lichfield  or  come  home  ?  Home,  we  did  not  sleep  at  Lichfield  • 

at  least  I  did  not  go  with  Mr.  Palmer  at  all,  and  I  did  not  come  home  with  him.  What 

other  races  were  you  at?  I  think  that  was  about  all  the  races  I  was  at.— Last  year ? 
Yes. — Have  you  never  slept  in  a  double-bedded  room  with  Mr.  Palmer  at  any  other  races 
besides  Shrewsbury  ?  I  recollect  very  well  sleeping  with  him  at  Shrewsbury  •  no  I 
believe  not.— Will  you  swear  that?  Yes,  I  believe  I  can.— Will  you  ?  Yes.— Had  you 
never  been  to  any  other  races  and  lived  iu  the  same  hotel  with  him  but  at  Shrewsbni-y  ? 
No.— That  you  will  swear?  Yes.— Were  you  at  Worcester?  Never  in  my  life — 
Never?  No  further  than  I  have  been  to  have  refreshment  at  Wolverhampton  but  I 
never  slept  at  Wolverhampton  ;  nowhere  besides  Shrewsbury,  I  believe.— Did  he  pay  your 
expenses  to  Shrewsbury  ?  I  paid  my  own  there  ;  he  paid  them  bacfc  up  to  Stafibrd  and 
Mr.  Cook  paid  the  fly  up  to  Rugeley  .-Did  he  pay  your  expenses  of  living  at  Shrewsbury 
at  the  hotel  ?  Yes,  he  did.— Will  you  swear  he  has  never  done  that  at  other  races  ?  If 
he  did  so  they  are  generally  deducted  out  of  the  bill  for  working  for  him —Will  you 
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ITlT?  *y1^^  m^'  ^^i^  y""""  ^''P*'"'^^      ^'^'"g  other  races?    Yes.- You 

AVI  1  ?  Yes.-He  .never  paid  your  expenses  ?  No.-What  do  ^ou  mean  by  savinE  "  if  he 
d  d  they  ^.ere  deducted  out  of  the  bill  ?"  I  worked  for  him.-Has  he  paid  your  Lpenses 
at  other  races,  and  have  you  deducted  that  fron.  your  bill  ?  He  neve/  paid  no  other  but 
the  Shrewsbury  races  ;  he  paid  what  the  expenses  there  were ;  we  dLKeethe  anS  u 
was  put  m  the  b,li ;  I  offered  to  pay  mine,and  he  said  he  would  pay  it.-HeS  n^t  Sne 
that  at  other  races  for  your  dimng?  No,  he  never  paid  nowhere  besides  Shrel-sbu-r  - 
That  you  will  swear  ?  Yes  -Were  you  at  races  with  him  the  year  before  ?  I  dare  say 
I  was ;  I  cannot  recollect.— Were  you  at  races  with  him  in  the  year  1854  ?  Yes  —At  how 
many  ?  Perhaps  about  two  or  three,  I  cannot  call  it  to  my  mind  how  many.— Have  vou 
been  with  Palmer  since  he  has  been  in  Stafford  gaol  ?  I  was  at  Stafford  in  the  gaol  there  ; 
I  saw  him  with  Mr.  Smith.— Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Palmer  in  Stafford  gaol  ? 
1  was  there  oiice.—How  long  were  you  with  him  ?  About  a  couple  of  hours.— When  was 
tbat  Z  1  did  not  take  any  account  of  it :  I  should  think  a  month  ago,  or  5  weeks  •  I  can- 
not tell  to  a  week  when  it  was.— Was  it  since  the  true  bills  were  found  against  him  at 
the  Stafford  Assizes  ?  I  cannot  exactly  call  to  my  mind ;  I  never  took  no  notice  ;  I  saw 
him  at  btaflord.— Were  you  not  with  him  in  the  gaol  since  the  true  bills  were  found 
against  him  at  Stafford  Assizes  ?  I  cannot  sav.— Since  the  Stafford  Assizes  ?  I  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  before  or  after  I  saw  him  there  I  was  there.— How  came  you  to  go  ? 
Because  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  going,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  him.— You  were 
with  him  for  about  two  hours  ?  Yes,  I  was.— Had  you  been  in  the  habit  with  Palmer  of 
betting  upon  his  horses  ?  I  have  now  and  then  stood  half  a  sovereigsn  or  a  sovereign  ;  that 
was  the  most  I  have  done. — Did  be  put  you  on  his  h6rses  occasionally  ?  I  merely  stood 
half  a  sovereign  or  a  sovereign  ;  that  is  the  most  I  ever  did.— Do  you  not  know  what  I 
mean  by  that  phrase  ?  Yes,  I  do.— Did  you  bet  at  Shrewsbury  ?  No,  I  did  not.— Not 
on  any  of  his  horses  there  ?  Not  upon  any  of  Mr.  Palmer's  horses  at  all,  and  ' no  one 
else's.— Did  you  back  Mr.  Cook's  mare  Polestar  ?  No,  I  did  not.— When  you  have 
betted  a  sovereign  or  half  a  sovereign,  has  it  been  at  races  where  Palmer's  horses  have 
run?  Yes,  or  any  other  horse;  I  was  not  lied  to  his  alone. — But  did  you  bet  with 
Palmer?  No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  betting  with  Mr.  Palmer. — But  on  the  same  side 
■with  him:  have  you  had  a  part  of  his  bet,  and  stood  with  him  upon  a  horse?  I. have 
stood  a  sovereign. — With  Palmer?  Yes. — What  time  did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  on  the 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Raven  ?  I  started  from  Stafford,  I  believe,  at  6  o'clock.— At 
what  time  at  the  Raven  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Cook ;  you  said  you  saw  Mr.  Cook  and 
Palmer  at  the  Raven?  You  asked  me  what  time  I  saw  Mr.  Cook. — Yes,  at  the  Raven, 
in  Palmer's  company?  I  saw  Mr.  Cook  by  himself,  he  was  the  first. — What  time  did 
you  see  Mr.  Cook  in  Palmer's  company  at  the  Raven  on  the  Wednesday  night  ?  As  near 
12  o'clock  as  possible. — Had  you  been  dining  with  Palmer?  No,  I  had  not. — Where 
had  you  dined  ?  At  home,  at  Rugeley. — At  what  time  did  you  get  to  Shrewsbury  on 
Wednesday  night  ?  I  should  say  about  8  ;  it  might  have  been  between  8  and  9 ;  I 
should  fancy  it  would. — How  soon  did  you  see  Palmer  after  arriving  at  Shrewsbury  on 
the  Wednest'ay  night ?  I  went  to  the  Raven;  I  knew  the  room  that  Palmer  generally 
had,  being  there  before;  I  went  up  to  see  if  Palmer  was  in.- — About  what  time  was  that  ? 
I  went  directly  from  the  railway  station,  between  8  and  9  ;  I  went  straight  up. — Did  you 
go  into  the  room  at  the  Raven,  to  Palmer's  room  ?  The  first  as  I  saw  against  the  room 
door  was  Cook,  and  he  said,  "Halloa!  what  brings  yon  here?"  he  was  by  the  door 
outside  buttoning  his  coat:  I  told  him  I  was  come  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on. — How 
soon  did  you  go  into  Palmer's  room  ?  Palmer  was  gone  out ;  then  I  went  into  the  town 
a  while. — How  soon  did  you  get  back  to  the  room  in  the  Raven  where  Palmer  was  ? — I 
should  suppose  I  might  be  about  an  hour  out.— You  returned  ?  Yes,  and  went  into  the 
room. 

Lord  Campbell. — You  went  into  Palmer's  sitting-room  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  James. — Was  Palmer  there,  or  did  you  wait  till  he  came  back?  No,  he  was  not 
there.— Did  you  wait  in  the  sitting-room  till  he  came  ?  Yes ;  there  was  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Shelley  there,  a  betting  man.— How  long  were  you  waiting  there  before  Palmer 
came?  I  should  say  a  couple  of  hours  or  more  ;  I  cannot  say  to  half  an  hour.— About 
what  time  do  you  say  it  was  when  Palmer  came  in?  I  should  say  ab«ut  12  o  clock 
as  near  as  possible  ;  I  cannot  say  to  half  an  hour  ;  I  had  no  watch  and  saw  no  elock.— 
Did  he  come  in  alone  ?  He  came  with  Mr.  Cook.— Mr.  Cook  was  the  worse  for  liquor  ? 
Yes.— You  saw  that  when  he  came  in?  Yes.— Was  he  very  drunk?  No.— Rather 
Yes.— So  much  the  worse  for  liquor  that  you  could  easily  see  it  ?  "i  es,  1  could.— How 
soon  after  Mr.  Cook  came  in  the  worse  for  liquor  was  the  brandy-and-water  produced  f 
Directly.- How  was  it  served?  Brought  in  a  decanter.— And  the  water?  1  he  water 
might  be  on  the  table;  I  cannot  say  how  it  came  in.— Were  there  any  tumblers  on  tUe 
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table'  Yes,  there  was,  and  we  drank  it  out  in  the  tumblers.— Were  they  all  brought  up 
together  the  tumblers  and  the  brandy?  I  should  say  they  were— And  the  water  ?  1 
do  not  say  that  it  was ;  the  water  might  be  there ;  it  generally  is  the  case.— Do  you 
remember  Mrs.  Brooks  coming?  No,  1  do  not.— Do  you  recollect  Palmer  bemg  called 
out  of  the  room  to  speak  to  her  ?  No,  I  do  not.— Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Fisher  commg 
in  '  I  remember  a  gentleman  coming  in,  but  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. — 
Do  you  not  know  now  that  it  was  Mr.  Fisher?  I  know  him  by  calling  when  he  came  ; 
he  came  by  my  shop.— Do  you  know  now  that  it  was  Mr.  Fisher  ?  I  know  there  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fisher.— Do  you  remember  the  person  whom  you  now  know- 
to  be  Mr.  Fisher  coming  in  ?  Yes. — Before  Mr.  Fisher  had  come  in  did  Palmer  take  out 
a  glass  of  brandy-anil-water  and  leave  the  room,  before  Mr.  Fisher  came  in?  No,  he 
did  not.— That  you  will  swear  ?  Yes.— Or  at  any  time  that  evening  before  they  went  to 
bed  ?  Yes.— Palmer,  I  understand  you  to  say,  never  left  the  room  from  the  time  he 
joined  you  in  the  room  with  Cook  until  you  went  to  bed?  Yes. — You  swear  that 
positively?  Yes. — Sitting  close  to  him,  you  observed  him  the  whole  time?  I  was 
sitting  close  to  him. — When  Mr.  Fisher  came  in  did  Palmer  ask  Mr.  Cook  to  have  some 
more  brandy-and-water  ?  No ;  Mr.  Cook  asked  Palmer. — What  did  Palmer  say  ?  He 
said  he  would  not  have  any  more  unless  he  drank  his  brandy-and-water. — You  say  that 
Mr.  Cook  was  the  worse  for  liquor,  was  that  evident  to  any  one  ?  Yes ;  I  saw  it  very 
plain. — Palmer  was  sitting  next  to  you,  and  you  observed  that  he  was  the  worse  for 
liquor?  Cook. — And  Palmer  sat  close  to  you?  Palmer  sat  close  to  me  and  Cook  sat 
next  him ;  if  it  was  Fisher  he  was  at  the  far  side. — Palmer  said,  I  shall  not  have  any 
more  till  you  drink  yours;  did  Mr.  Cook  then  say, I  will  drink  mine,"  and  did  he 
drink  it  at  a  draught?  He  did. — Directly  after  he  had  drunk  it  did  he  say,  "  There  is 
something  in  it"?  Yes,  he  did  make  a  remark;  he  thought  it  was  not  good. — ^Upon 
your  oath  did  he  not  say,  "There  is  something  in  it"?  He  did  say  there  was  some- 
thing in  it. — Did  he  say,  "  It  burns  my  throat  dreadfully  "  ?  No,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did. — Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ?    He  said  the  brandy-and-water  was  not  good. 

Lord  Campbell. — Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  it  burnt  his  throat?    Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  James. — Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say,  "  It  burns  my  throat  dreadfully"  ? 
Yes.— And  notliing  to  that  effect?  Yes.— You  will?  Yes.— Nothing  of  that  kind? 
Yes. — Did  he  use  any  other  expression  besides  saying  there  is  something  in  it?  He 
gave  it  to  some  one  to  taste. — And  did  he  make  any  other  observation  ?  No,  he  did 
not. — What  did  he  do  then  ?  He  gave  it  to  some  one  to  taste. — Who  did  he  give  it  to  ? 
I  believe  to  Mr.  Fisher ;  I  will  not  swear  it  was  Mr.  Fisher :  he  gave  it  to  some  one.^ 
It  was  not  Palmer  who  did  that,  it  was  Mr.  Cook  ?  I  cfnnot  say  which  it  was  ;  it  was 
given  to  another  person  in  the  room  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  know  a 
Mr.  Read  ?  No,  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  the  name. — Did  a  person  whom  you  now 
know  to  be  Mr.  Read  come  in  besides  Mr.  Fisher?  No,  I  do  not  know  such  a  person. — 
How  many  persons  were  there  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Cook  drank  the  brandy-and-water 
and  said  there  was  something  in  it  ?  1  believe  there  were  but  four. — Shortly  after  he 
had  drunk  it,  and  made  use  of  that  expression,  immediately  after  that  the  person  whom 
you  now  know  to  be  Mr.  Read  came  in  ?  No,  I  do  not  know  him.— Did  any  other 
person  come  in  ?  I  cannot  say. — Tiy  and  remember  how  many  came  in  ;  had  Cook 
emptied  the  glass  vei-y  nearly*?  As  near  as  possible ;  there  was  a  little  left  in.— Did 
Palmer  touch  that  glass  afterwards  ?  I  cannot  swear  whether  he  did  or  not. — Will  you 
swear  he  did  not  sip  what  was  left  in  the  glass  and  say,,  "  There  is  notliing  in  it "  ?  I 
believe  be  did  taste  it. — How  soon  after  Mr.  Cook  had  said  there  is  something  in  it? 
As  soon  as  he  had  drank  it  he  gave  it  to  some  one  else  ;  I  believe  Mr.  Fisher. — Did 
Palmer  make  any  observation?  Yes,  I  believe  he  did.— What  did  he  say?  That  he 
could  not  taste  anything  was  the  matter  with  the  brandy-and-water:  I  believe  he  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Fisher  and  he  could  not. — Did  Mr.  Fisher,  or  whoever  it  was,  say,  "  It  was  no 
use  giving  me  the  glass,  it  is  empty"  ?  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did  •  he 
said  he  could  not  taste  anything  the  matter  with  it-— Upon  your  oath,  did  he  not  say 
"  It  is  no  good  giving  me  the  glass,  it  is  empty"  ?  I  cannot  say.— Will  you  swear  he  did 
not?  I  will  not  swear  whether  h^  did  or  did  not.— How  soon  after  Mr.  Cook  had  drank 
the  brandy-and-water  did  he  leave  the  room?  I  should  say  we  were  in  the  room 
perhaps,  twenty  minutes,  it  might  have  been  half  an  hour ;  I  cannot  say  exactly.— Did 
he  leave  the  room  before  you  left  to  go  to  bed  ?  No.— That  you  will  swear  ?  Yes.— 
Did  you  go  straight  from  the  room  up  to  bed,  with  Palmer?  Yes,  we  went  both 
together.-Did  he  leave  the  room  at  the  same  time  with  you  to  go  to  his  room  ?  Both 
together;  we  both  went  to  the  same  room.-You  and  Palmer?  Yes— Where  did  Mr 
Cook  go  ?  We  left  him  in  the  room.— When  did  you  hear  that  night  that  Mr.  Cook 
had  been  vomiting  and  was  ill;  how  soon?    When  Mr.  Cook  told  me  himself -But 
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that  night  did  you  hear  it  ?  I  never  heard  it  at  all  that  night :  I  never  knew  that  he 
was  ill— How  much  brandy-and-water  did  you  take  that  night ?  One  glass ;  we  had 
there  a  glass  apiece.— Was  it  cold  water  or  hot  ?  Cold  water  we  had— It  had  not  been 
heated  in  any  brass  vessel?  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it ;  I  drank  mine.  On  the 
following  day,  on  the  Thursday,  you  dined  with  Palmer,  you  say?  I  did,  and  Mr. 
Cook  served  me  with  what  I  liad. — Where  were  you  daring  the  inquest  that  was  held  at 
Kugeley  ?  At  home  the  two  days,  and  the  last  day  of  the  inquest  I  went  to  ]3irminghan> 
on  business. — During  the  first  two  days  you  were  at  home  at  Rugeley  ?  I  was.— Did 
you  go  to  it  ?    I  did  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. 

Have  you  been  subpoenaed  by  the  prosecution  in  this  case?  Never ;  for  the  defence : 
the  other  party  heard  what  I  had  to  say  about  it,  and  examined  me,  but  did  not  subpcena 
me  with  Mr.  Crisp :  I  do  not  know  who  the  gentlemen  were. — You  were  asked  as  to  the 
interview  at  Stafford  with  Palmer;  was  the  deputy-governor  of  the  gaol  present  during 
the  whole  of  your  interview?  No,  he  was  not;  he  went  out  once :  there  was  another 
person  there  ;  who  I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Campbell. — Some  ofiBicer  of  the  gaol?  There  was  an  officer  along  with  us. — 
Did  you  talk  at  all  about  the  trial  of  Palmer  ?  Yes,  we  did  name  it,  but  it  was  about 
his  brother. — About  this  easel  am  asking  you?  Nothing  at  all  about  this  case,  not  a 
word. — An  officer  was  present  during  the  whole  time  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  put  this  question  to  the 
witness  :  he  says  he  has  been  examined  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  and  I  wish  to  ask 
him  whether  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  when  asked 
about  the  brandy-and-water  at  Shrewsbury,  that  he  could  recollect  nothing  about  it  ? 
\  I  never  spoke  to  him  about  the  brandy-and-water  at  all ;  he  did  not  examine  me.- — Did 
you  not  meet  that  gentleman  at  Hednesford,  where  Saunders  lives,  at  a  sale  ?  I  went  into 
the  room;  I  was  there. — Did  you  not  tell  that  gentleman  at  Hednesford  that  you  could 
recollect  nothing  about  the  brandy-and-water  at  Shrewsbury  ?  No,  I  did  not. — Had  you 
any  conversation  at  all  about  it?  I  had  with  Mr.  Stevens. — Was  that  gentleman 
present?  He  was.— Did  you  not  say  in  his  presence  that  you  could  recollect  nothing 
about  the  brandy-and-water  at  Shrewsbuiy  ?  I  did  not  say  so. — Were  you  not  examined 
by  Mr.  Crisp  and  Mr.  Sweeting  before  the  inquest,  and  did  you  not  tell  them  you  knew 
nothing  about  it?  No,  I  told  him  what  I  knew  about  it;  Mr.  Crisp  was  one  ;  the  other 
gentlemen  I  did  not  know. — You  swear  you  did  not  tell  them  that  you  could  recollect 
nothing  about  it  ?    Yes,  I  do  ;  I  told  them  what  happened  exactly  as  I  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  JOHN  SARGENT  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

I  helieve  you  live  on  your  means ;  you  are  in  no  business  or  profession  ?  I  am  not. 
— Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  races  ?  Yes ;  almost  every  public  race  in  the  season. 
—Did  you  know  the  late  Mr.  Cook  ?  Yes,  I  did.— Intimately  ?  Yes,  intimately.— And 
also  the  prisoner  Palmer?  Yes.— Did  you  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Cook's  death  receive 
a  letter  from  him  ?  I  received  a  letter  from  him  during  the  Shrewsbury  races.— Had 
you  any  notice  to  produce  that  letter  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ?  I  was  subpcEnaed  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  to  come  here  to  give  evidence.  — Have  you  had  any  notice  to  pro- 
duce that  letter?  No.— Have  you  got  that  letter?  I  have  not.— Did  you  make  inquiries 
for  it  when  you  heard  your  evidence  might  be  required  ?  I  did:  I  searched  for  it,  but  1 
had  sent  it  to  Saunders  the  trainer.— Did  you  make  application  to  Saunders  for  it  ?  I  did 
—Was  it  by  letter?  Yes,  it  Avas.— Did  you  receive  a  letter  in  answer  to  that?  \es,  1 
did.— Have  you  it  here  ?  I  have  the  letter  Saunders  sent  me  in  reply  to  my  application 
for  that  letter  ;  this  is  it  (producing  the  same).— Is  that  a  letter  from  Saunders  s  wife? 

Mr.  Babon  Alderson.— You  can  call  Mr.  Saunders. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— We  hope  to  call  him  to-day. 

Witness.— rhis  is  the  letter  that  I  received  from  Saunders,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  read 
it  I  will. 

Mr  Serjeant  Shee.— My  lord  does  not  think  you  ought  to  read  it  just  now  ;  liave  you 
seen  Saunders  since  ?  I  have.-Have  you  taken  all  the  means  in  your  power  t^o  find  that 
letter  ?    I  have  done  everything  I  was  applied  to  to  do  by  Sir.  Stevens  to  get  that  letter. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  {lo  Mr.  Serjeant  Mfc'.)-Have  you  any  objection  to  let  me  see 
that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-^ot  the  least ;  (to  the  ivitness)  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  have 
a  copy  of  that  letter  ?  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  letter,  but  I  know  the  contents  of  the 
letter  word  by  word. 
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Mr  Serjeant  Slieo.— Does  your  Lordship  now  think  I  may  ask  what  the  contents  are  ; 
if  Sauudei-s  were  here  I  should  call  him  first,  but  he  is  not  here  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  allow  this  ;  it  is  very  loose  indeed. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee— Does  your  Lordship  think  it  cannot  be  received? 
Lord  Campbell. — We  think  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iee.— Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  us,  if  Mr.  Saunders  should  come, 
to  recall  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Certainly;  is  not  this  the  proper  time  to  call  Mr.  Saunders- 
upon  his  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Setjeant  Shee.—l\e  was  telegraphed  yesterday,  and  he  may  be  here  later  in  the  day, 
my  Lord.  (2b  the  witness)  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  anything  that 
has  passed  between  Palmer  and  Cook  in  your  presence,  what  they  won  or  lost  at  Shrews- 
bury ?  No,  I  was  not  at  Shrewsbury ;  I  only  know  what  Cook  told  me  in  the  letter  that 
he  wrote.— Shortly  before  Mr.  Cook's  death  had  you  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  state 
of  his  throat  ?  I  had.— Tell  us  when  that  was  and  where,  and  what  occurred  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  state  of  his  throat  ?  I  was  with  him  at  Liverpool  on  the  week  previous  to 
the  Shrewsbuiy  Meeting;  we  slept  in  adjoining  rooms  to  each  other,  and  in  the  morning 
he  called  my  attention  to  the  state  of  his  throat  and  mouth ;  and  the  back  part  of  his  tongue 
was  in  a  complete  state  of  ulcer. 

Lord  Campbell. — He  asked  you  to  look  at  it  ?  He  did  ;  I  was  in  the  room,  and  the 
back  of  his  throat  was  very  much  inflamed ;  the  uvula  was  swelled,  and  I  said  I  was  sur- 
prised that  he  could  eat  and  drink  in  the  state  his  mouth  was  in. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — You  said  that  to  him  ?  Yes. — What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  He  said 
he  had  been  in  that  state  for  weeks  and  months,  and  now  he  did  not  take  notice  of  it — • 
that  was  at  the  time  he  was  speaking — now,  he  said,  .1  do  not  take  notice  of  it,  I  have 
had  it  for  weeks  and  months. — Is  that  all  that  passed  on  that  occasion  between  you  ?  On 
the  sore  throat. — Had  you  at  any  time,  and  if  so,  when,  an  opportunity  of  obsei"ving  the 
inconvenience  which  he  actually  suffered  in  taking  anj'thing  that  was  at  all  hot?  I  had 
frequently ;  I  met  him  before  when  his  throat  was  in  this  state,  and  he  had  shown  it  to 
me  previously  to  that. — When  previously  ?  Almost  at  every  meeting  that  we  attended. 
— Did  he  at  any  time  on  any  of  those  occasions  tell  you  of  anything  that -had  put  him  to 
great  pain  in  the  attempt  at  eating  and  swallowing?  The  only  occasion  when  I  saw  it 
was  by  his  taking  a  gingerbread  nut  on  the  platform. — When  was  that?  On  the  platform 
at  Liverpool  after  the  race ;  he  took  a  gingcr-nut  with  cayenne. 

Mr.  Attoniey-General. — With  cayenne  in  it?  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Do  you  know  that  he  did  it,  or  did  he  say  he  did  it  ?  I  saw  him  do 
it ;  he  took  it  by  mistake. — What  happened  ?  It  happened  that  he  told  me  afterwards  that 
it  very  nearly  killed  him. — Did  he  say  more  particularly  than  that  what  effect  it  produced 
upon  him?  He  did  not;  he  said  it  nearly  killed  him. — Had  you  the  means  of  knowing 
at  Livei-pool  whether  Mr.  Cook  had  the  command  of  money,  or  whether  he  was  in  want 
of  money  ?  He  was  very  poor.— That  was  the  week  before  the  Shrewsbury  Races  ?  It 
was. — What  means  had  you  of  knowing  that?  He  owed  me  25!.,  and  he  gave  me  10?. 
on  account,  and  he  said  he  had  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Liverpool,  but  that 
I  should  have  the  balance  of  151.  at  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting. — Had  yen  the  means  of 
knowing  whether  Mr.  Cook  and  Palmer  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  for  each  other — 
that  is,  betting  for  each  other  on  particular  horses?  Yes,  they  were,  and  they  did  at  the 
Liverpool  Meeting. — Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  whether  Mr.  Cook  lost  money  at 
Liverpool,  and  to  whom  he  lost  it  ? 

Mr.  Attornei/-General.—D'ul  you  bet  for  him?  I  executed  a  commission  for  Mr.  Palmer- 
I  put  the  money  on ;  Mr.  Palmer  told  me  that  Mr.  Cook  stood  a  portion  of  that  money' 
which  was  at  Liverpool.  ' 

Mr.  Atto!'ney-Generul.—^Yha.t  was  the  amount  of  it  ?    I  think  I  have  his  letter. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  think  he 
answered  that  he  knew  the  course  of  putting  on  between  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Palmer  betted  for  Cook,  and  Cook  betted  for  Palmer. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Had  you  known  at  any  time,  shortly  before  Mr.  Cook's'  deith 
of  his  having  used  a  lotion  called  black-wash  ?    I  have  heard  him  apply  to  Mr  P  ilmor 
to  supply  hira  with  a  wash  of  that  description.-Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  mer- 
curial lotion  ?    I  do  not.— I  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  mercurial  lotion, 

Mr.  James. — Of  calomel  and  lime-water.  I 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 
When  was  that?   When  he  applied  for  it,  it  was  at  the  Warwick  meeting, 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—llaCi  you  ever  seen,  recently  before  Mr.  Cook's  death,  his  throat 
dres-sed  by  anybody  ?    I  never  did,  to  ray  knowledge. 

Mr..  James. — That  black-wash,  as  I  understand,  was  not  to  be  drunk?  No,  I  shSuld 
think  not ;  it  was  a  lotion. — When  was  that  ?  It  was  at  the  Warwick  meeting.— When  ? 
I  cannot  inform  you  the  date. — What  time  of  the  year  was  it?  There  are  two  Warwick 
meetings;  I  cannot  state  positively  the  date. — Was  it  in  the  Spring?  It  was  at  the 
time  that  his  mare  Polestar  ran. — The  spring  of  1855  ?  The  spring  of  185C,  I  should 
say. — Was  it  in  last  year,  or  the  year  before ;  try  and  remember  ?  It  -was  last  year, 
1855,  the  latter  end  ;  the  meeting  after  the  Newmarket  Meeting. — Was  he  at  Newmarket? 
Yes,  Mr.  Cook  was  ;  he  lived  in  tlie  same  house  with  me :  the  Newmarket  Meeting 
■was  before  the  Warwick  Meeting. — Was  he  at  the  autumnal  races,  and  nearly  all  the 
races  of  last  year  ?  Yes  ;  he  was  at  the  Csesarowitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire. — Nearly 
all  the  race  meetings?  He  was. — When  was  the  Liverpool  Meeting,  when  he  showed 
you  his  throat :  a  week  before  the  Shrewsbury  ?  Yes. — You  were  surprised  at  his  eating 
and  drinking  so  well ;  did  he  eat  and  drink  well  ?  Yes;  his  appetite  was  pretty  good; 
that  -was  what  surprised  me  at  Liverpool,  and  at  the  other  meetings  as  well. — This  cay- 
enne pepper-nut,  is  that  a  nut  that  is  made  up  for  a  sort  of  trick,  and  sold  with  others 
without  it  ?  It  is  the  case. — Is  it  sold  for  a  sort  of  trick  ?  Yes  ;  perhaps,  one  or  two 
are  put  in  a  parcel,  and  whoever  gets  them  gets  his  throat  burnt. — You  did  not  eat 
them?  No,  I  did  not. — He  got  one  of  them?  Yes. — Have  you  ever  tasted  one?  Yes, 
I  have. — Are. they  pretty  strong?  Some  are  stronger  than  others. — With  the  cayenne? 
They  have  the  taste  of  the  cayenne  very  strong. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  ask  for  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  January,  1855,  from  Mr.  Cook  to 
Mr.  Palmer ;  Mr.  Hatton  has  it,  I  believe. 

Mr.  JEREMIAH  SMITH  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

You  are  an  attorney  at  Rugeley  ?  Yes,  I  am. — You  are  acquainted  with  the  prisoner, 
and  also  Avere  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Cook  ?  Yes. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  at  the 
Talbot  Arms  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  the  Friday  ?  Yes,  I  did. — Where  did  you  see 
him ;  what  time  in  the  morning,  and  where  ?  In  his  bed-room. — What  time  in  the 
morning?  About  10. — Were  you  present  at  his  breakfast ?  I  was. — Did  he  breakfast  in 
bed  ?    A  tray  was  put  on  the  bed,  a  small  tray. 

Lord  Campijell.— He  was  in  bed  ?  Yes,  he  was.— What  did  he  take  for  breakfast  ? 
A  cup  of  tea. — Anything  in  it?  A  wine-glass  of  brandy  was  brought  in.— Was  it  put  in 
his  tea  ?    Yes,  in  one  cup  of  tea.— Which  he  drank  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—D\A  you  dine  in  his  company  at  Mr.  Palmer's  ?  I  did.— Had  you 
seen  him  in  the  interval  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ?  1  am  not  quite  positive.— hat 
had  you  for  dinner  ?    We  had  a  rump-steak. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.- — This  was  on  the  16th? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Y us;  Friday,  the  16th. 

We  had  soine  champagne  to  drink  with  it,  and  some  port  wine  after  dinner.— Did 
Mr.  Cook  drink  freely  or  in  moderation  ?  The  same  as  we  did.— Was  it  freely  or  in 
moderation  ?    We  had  three  bottles,  and  he  drank  his  share. 

Mr  Baron  Alderson.— You  drank  three  bottles  ?  Yes.— How  many  of  you  ?  We 
had  either  two  of  champagne  and  one  of  port,  or  two  of  port  and  one  of  champague. 

Mr.  Serjeant  >?/tee.— How  many  were  there?  Mr.  Cook,  myself,  and  Mr.  Palmer.— 
When  was  dinner  over  ?  I  should  think  about  half-past  2,  the  dmner.-When  did  you 
rise  from  table  and  leave  the  house  ?  We  left  the  house,  I  should  think,  towards  6  m 
the  evening  ;  Mr.  Palmer  said  he  would  go  and  write  his  letters. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  did  you  rise  from  table  ?  I  should  think  from  about  5  to  6. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Ti\A  you  and  Mr.  Cook  leave  the  house  together  ?  We  did.- 
AVhere  did  you  go  together?  We  went  to  my  house,  and  from  there  to  the  Albion 
hotel  wh  ch^  nit  door.-Did  you  have  anything  to  drink  there  ?  We  ^f^J^^.^ 
brandv-and-water  cold,  each.-Did  Mr.  Cook  leave  you  there,  or  did  you  go  awaj  with 
fi  m He  eft  n  e  her  .-Do  you  remember  anything  that  he  sa  d  before  he  ^  e'lt  away 
th^^Ve  Ma    He  saiJ  Ije  Mt  cc.cL--IMd  he  ^ say  a^^^  Reeling 

cold ' 
little; 

Sy.-Had  you  at  any  time  on  that  day  any  conversation  -'ZooUX^T.^Zl^r^^^^^^ 
of  the  money  due  to  yon.  that  conversation  being  in        f^^^j^Xi^i^cin  "a^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  Friday,  after  dinner,  we  were  t^ll^";"?  ^^^^f  ' ^^l"^^ 
What  passed  ?    I  asked  Mr.  Cook  for  money,  and  he  gave  me  ol.  then.    Wiiat  am  ) 
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ask  hir 
out  of  ] 
you 

had  c-iveu  Mr.  Palmer  money,  anu  iiu  wuuiu  i^'j  "'^^  .^^^  .v.    

f±^TZrsal  -s  on  Monday,  after  the  settling.-Did  anyth.ng  more  occur  abou  the 


c"se  to  tL  bec^;oom  -Da^^^  night  did  anything  happen;  was  he  unwell?    In  the 

early  part  of  the  night  he  wis  unwell.-In  what  way  unwell?  He  got  some  toast-aud- 
water;  he  ^as  washfng  his  mouth,  and  he  was  sick  ;  a  night-chair  was  in  the  room,  at 
a  short  distance  before  the  fire,  aud  I  saw  him  there. 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  see  him  use  it  ?  I  did  once,  at  least. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—D\d  he  say  anything  from  which  you  could  infer  wha.t  the  con- 
dition of  his  bowels  was  ?  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  he  was  sick ;  did  he  vomit 
He  tried  to  do  so ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not ;  1  was  m  bed,  and  1  did  not  get 
out  of  bed.— Did  anything  particular  occur  during  that  night  beyond  what  you  have  told 
lis  About  2  o'clock  I  went  to  sleep  ;  I  had  been  out  shooting  ;  the  noise  had  ceased  in 
the  inn,  and  I  went  off  to  sleep,  and  I  slept  until  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Bamford  came  in 
in  the  morning  to  see  him ;  aud  I  lay  still  in  the  bed,  and  I  heard  a  conversatiou  between 
the  doctors  and  Mr.  Cook;  the  conversation  was  to  this  effect— "  Well,  Mr.  Cook,  how 
are  you  this  morning  ?"  Mr.  Bamford  said:  he  said,  "I  am  rather  better  this  morning; 
I  slept  from  about  2  or  3  o'clock,  after  the  confounded  concert  was  gone,  after  the  house 
had  become  quiet ;"  and  he  said,  "  I  will  send  you  some  more  medicine." 

Lord  Casibpell.— Mr.  Bamford  said  that  ?    Yes  ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  further  con- 
versation :  I  got  up  and  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee— Yon  know  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  mother  of  the  prisoner  ?    Yes. — In 
consequence  of  something  that  passed  between  you  and  her,  did  you,  in  the  evening  of 
Monday,  go  to  the  prisoner's  house  to  see  if  he  was  there ;  if  he  had  returned  ?  Mrs. 
Palmer  sent  me  a  message  to  come  up,  she  wanted  to  see  me. — You  went  to  Mrs.  Pabner's  ? 
I  did. — You  saw  her,  I  suppose  ?    Yes. — In  consequence  of  what  passed  between  you  and 
her  did  you  go  to  look  for  the  prisoner  and  see  if  he  had  arrived?    I  did. — What  time 
was  that  ?    I  should  think  about  9. — Could  you  find  him  at  that  hour  ?    I  could  not.—- 
Did  you  see  him  later  that  evening,  and  when  for  the  first  time  after  that  was  it ;  was  it 
9  o'clock?    As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  10  minutes'  past  10. — Where  was  he  when  you  saw 
him  ?    He  came  from  the  direction  of  Stafford  in  a  car. — Did  you  go  with  him  anywhere  ? 
I  went  with  him :  he  said  "  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Cook  to-day  ?  "    I  said  "  No,  I  have  been 
to  Lichfield  on  business."    He  said  "  We  had  better  just  run  up  and  see." — Was  that 
before  he  went  into  his  own  house  ?    Yes. — You  say  you  saw  him  in  a  fly  ?    Yes;  he 
said  "  Before  you  go  down  to  mother ;  it  will  be  too  late."— Did  you  go  up  to  Mr.  Cook's 
room  together  ?    We  did. — Did  you  hear  what  passed  between  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Palmer  ? 
Mr.  Cook  said  to  Mr.  Palmer,  "  Ifou  are  late.  Doctor,  to-night ;  I  did  not  expect  you  to 
look  in." — What  else  passed  ?    He  said,  "  I  have  taken  the  medicine,  you  being  late  ;  I 
have  taken  the  medicine."    He  left  and  did  not  stay  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  :  I 
think  he  did  ask  me  why  I  had  not  called  in  earlier,  and  I  told  him  I  had  been  at 
Lichfield  on  business. — Did  he  describe  in  any  way  the  medicine  he  had  taken  ?  He 
said  that  Mr.  Bamford  had  sent  him  some  pills,  and  he  had  taken  tbem,  and  Palmer  was 
late ;  intimating  that  he  should  not  have  taken  them  if  he  had  thought  Palmer  would  have 
called  in  before. — Were  any  inquiries  made  of  him  by  Palmer  when  he  went  into  the 
room,  of  the  nature  that  a  medical  man  makes  of  his  patient ;  did  he  feel  his  pulse  ? 
Mr.  Attomey-Gc7icral.—Wh'jit  did  he  do,  and  what  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— What  inquiries  were  made  ?  I  forget ;  I  recollect  Mr.  Cook  telling 
Mr.  Palmer  that  he  had  been  up  to  Ashmole  and  Saunders.  Mr.  Cook  said,  "  I  have  been 
up.  Doctor,  to-day ;"  and  Mr.  Palmer  said,  "  You  ought  not  to  have  been  up."— Is  that  all 
tliat  passed  ?  I  do  not  recollect  any  other.— Did  you  leave  the  room  aloue,  or  with 
Palmer?  We  both  went  straight  from  there  to  his  mother's. — How  far  is  Mrs.  Palmer's 
house  from  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  About  400  or  500  yards. — How  long  were  you  tliere  ? 
I  should  think  half-an-hour.— Did  you  leave  Mrs.  Palmer's  house  together  ?  We  did" 
—Where  did  you  go  to?  To  Mr.  Palmer's  house;  I  went  in  with  him  and  said, 
"William  "  ' 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Never  mind  what  you  said. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Shea. — Did  you  have  any  refreshment  there  ?  I  asked  him  for  some 
liquor. — You  did  not  get  it  ?  No  ;  he  said  there  was  none  up  out  of  the  cellar.— You  went 
away  without  it  ?  Yes ;  it  was  cold  and  in  November.— You  left  the  house  after  that  ? 
I  did. — Did  you  leave  Palmer  in  the  house  ?  I  left  Mr.  Palmer  in  his  house,  and  went 
home. — Did  you  at  any  time  order  anything  to  be  made  for  him  at  the  Albion,  for  Mr. 
Cook  ?  Not  that  night. — At  any  time  ?  Yes. — When  ?  The  next  day  I  invited  Mr.  Cook 
to  dine  with  me. 

Mr.  Attorney- General. — On  the  Saturday  ?  Yes  ;  I  was  going  back  to  the  Friday,  after 
I  dined  with  Mr.  Palmer :  I  asked  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  dine  with  me  on  the 
Saturday  following. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  believe  he  did  not  dine  with  you  ?  No,  he  did  not ;  Mr.  Cook 
sent  me  a  message  about  between  12  and  1,  that  he  was  not  well,  and  he  thought  that  he 
should  not  leave  his  room,  and  he  did  not  dine  with  me. — Did  you  order  anything  for 
him  at  the  Albion?  I  got  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  and  I  sent  some  of  the  broth,  and  it 
went  from  the  Albion,  by  a  charwoman,  in  a  jug. — It  was  taken  away  by  a  charwoman ; 
do  you  remember  her  name?  Rowley;  I  think  Ann  Rowley. — Did  you  at  any  time, 
shortly  before  Mr.  Cook's  death,  borrow  money  for  him  from  anybody?  I  borrowed  200/. 
and  negotiated  a  loan  from  Pratt  of  500/. — How  long  before  his  death  was  that;  in  May 
and  August  ? — I  have  given  the  evidence  to  the  Clerk  for  the  prosecution ;  1  have  beeu 
subpoenaed  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Attorney- General. — They  are  the  same  amounts  .  they  are  already  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  200/.  was  in  May,  was  it;  or  when  was  it;  in  May,  1855  ?  I 
am  almost  positive  it  was,  because  I  think  it  was  at  the  Shrewsbury  races. — Did  you  bor- 
row any  other  sum  of  200/.  for  Mr.  Cook?  I  do  not  now  recollect;  I  negociated  two 
loans  that  I  know  of;  the  200/.  and  the  500/.,  were  negociated  through  Mr.._Pratt  — Did 
you  in  addition  to  that  200/.,  within  a  month  or  two  before  his  death,  borrow  money  for 
him?  did  you  borrow  any  for  him  of  Mrs.  Palmer?  J  borrowed  lOOZ.  from  Mrs.  Palmer 
and  lOU/.  from  Mr.  William  Palmer,  to  make  up  the  200/. ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
200/. ;  I  might  have  done. — Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Cook  were  jointly  interested  in  any  horses  ?  I  only  know  that  they  were  interested 
in  one  ;  I  told  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  the  same.  • 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Never  mind  what  you  told  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution.  I 
know  they  were  in  one — Pyrrhine. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Do  you  know  whether  they  were  in  the  habit  of  betting  for  each 
other  ?    Very  frequently ;  when  Palmer's  horses  were  going  to  run,  Mr.  Cook  would 
ask  Palmer  to  allow  him  to  put  money  on  because  he  thought  he  would  get  better 
odds  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Cook's  horses  were  going  to  run,  Palmer  would  ask  Mr.  Cook.— 
Is  that  what  you  mean,  that  they  put  on  for  each  other?  Yes.— Do  you  know  of  that 
having  been  done  once  or  frequently  ?    Frequently.— Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, shortly  before  Mr.  Cook's  death,  and  if  so,  when,  what  the  state  of  his  throat  was 
I  had  seen  Mr.  Palmer's  assistant,  Thirlby,  dress  it  with  caustic— When  ?    Four  or  hve 
times.— How  long  before  his  death  ;  was  it  before  or  after  the  Shrewsbury  races  ?    J  am 
not  quite  positive  whether  before  or  after  the  Shrewsbury  races  I  had  seen  him  dress  his 
throat;  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  times,  I  think  it  was  chiefly  before  the  races.-Have  you 
any  genuine  signature  of  Mr.  Cook's  that  you  know  to  be  his  handwriting,  havmg  seen 
him  write  it  ?    Yes  [some  papers  toere  hard.ed  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  \  ;  the)'  are  two  notes  1 
received  from  him ;  instructions  for  the  500/.-There  is  one  signed    J.  P.  Cook,  and 
the  other  "  J.  Parsons  Cook  ;"  did  you  see  that  signed  ?    Yes,  I  saw  that  signed. 
Lord  Campbell.— How  many  are  there  ?    Two  notes  and  a  memorandum. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Do  you  know  of  any  process  having  been  served  upon  Mr.  Cook 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  were  you  present  within  a  week  or  two,  or  three,  were  j  ou 
ever  present  when  a  wr  t  was  served  upon  him  ?    No,  1  was  not  present;  he  was  served 
wYth  a  writ.-Did  you  know  that  from  him  ;  did  he  give  you  any  instructions  as  to  the 
writ  shortly  before  his  death  to  enter  an  appearance  ?    I  cannot  say  tnat. 

[Hie  following  letter  was  read.'] 
"  My  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  in  a  devil  of  a  fix  about  the  bill,  but  have  at  last  setUed  it 
at  a  c^f  of  an  extra  three  guineas,  for  the  damned  discounter  had  issued  a  writ  agumst 
me,  and  I  am  very  much  disgusted  at  it."    (Signed)  «  John  Parsons 

T  ord  PAMPnELL  -Did  you  destroy  the  envelope  in  which  that  letter  was  conveyed  ? 
I  dii    fh?y  were  both  addrlssed  to  me.  [Another  fetter  .as  read  dated  25/A  of  June,  1S55. 

"  bear  Jimmy— I  should  like  to  have  the  bill  renewed  for  two  months  more  ;  can  it 
bedo?e  let  me  k'now  by  returu;  4,  Victoria  Street,  Holborn  Bridge.    I  have  scratched 
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Polestav  for  the  Northamptonshire  and  Wolverhampton  Stakes  ;  1  shall  be  down  ou  Fri- 
day Sd  Satm^^  In  haste-J.  Parsons  Cook.  Fred  tells  me,  Bolton  or  Arabas  will 
win  the  Northumberland  plate.    (Signed)    J.P.Cook."  ,„„  t 

Mr   Serjeant  Did  you  say  that  you  saw  that  written,  "J.  P.  Cook;'  l 

did  [The  following  paper  was  read.]  "  Polestar,  3  yrs;  Sinus,  2  yrs,  by  way  of  mort- 
"■;."e  to  secure  5i)0Z.  advanced  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  dated  29th  August,  1855,  payable 
tiu°  e  months  after  date."  Witness.— Those  were  the  instructions  to  prepare  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Baron  ALDERSON.-What  is  this,  "  Care  of  Mr.  J.  Fisher"  ?  The  answer  to  the 
letter  was  to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Fisher's  care  for  Mr.  Cook.— Was  it  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  ;  I  have  no  copy. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—CnQ  you  tell  us  the  date  ?    I  have  kept  no  copy. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

I  want  to  identify  you,  if  I  can,  as  there  are  two  Mr.  Smiths  :  are  you  the  gentleman 
that  took  Myatt  to  Stafford  Gaol,  and  was  there  two  hours  ?  Yes,  I  was.— Have  you 
known  the  Palmers  long?  Yes. —And  very  intimately?  Yes.— Have  you  been  em- 
ployed a  good  deal  as  the  attorney  for  Palmer?  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  family.— Some 
members  of  his  family  ;  I  asked  you  about  Palmer  ;  you  have  been  employed  as  an  attorney 
for  Palmer  ?  Yes.— A  good  deal,  have  you  not  ?  Yes,  a  good  deal.— Did  he  apply  to 
yon  in  December,  1854,  to  attest  a  proposal  on  the  life  of  his  brother  Walter  for  13,000/. 
at  the  Solicitors'  and  General  OflBce  ?  Yes,  I  am  told  there  is  such  a  thing.— Did  he  apply 
to  you  to  attest  such  a  document  ?  I  cannot  recollect ;  if  1  saw  the  document  I  could  say 
whether  it  was  my  handwriting. — Cannot  you  recollect  ?  It  is  so  long  since  ;  if  I  sa,w 
any  document  with  my  name  to  it,  I  could  recognise  it  instantly. — In  January,  1855,  will 
you  swear  that  you  did  not  do  so?  I  am  on  my  oath,  and  I  swear,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  I  do  not  recollect. — You  will  not  swear  you  were  not  applied  to  for  that  purpose  ? 
No,  nor  that  I  was ;  if  I  could  see  the  document  I  could  recognise  it  immediately. — In 
January,  1855,  were  you  applied  to  by  Palmer  to  attest  a  proposal  for  13,000/.  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Office  on  his  brother  Walter's  life?  1  do  not' recollect  that  either. — 
13,000/.  was  a  large  sum  for  Walter  Palmer,  was  it  not?  Yes. — Walter  Palmer  was  a 
man  of  nothing ;  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  ?  1  do  not  know. — You  do  ;  you  were 
concerned  for  the  family  ?  I  know  that  Walter  Palnier  had  money,  because  he  lived  in- 
dependent, out  of  business. — Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  then  in  great  distress,  and 
that  he  was  at  that  time  an  uncertificated  bankrupt  ?  I  do  not  know  that. — Do  you  know 
that  he  was  a  bankrupt?  He  had  been. — How  long  before  ?  Six  years  before. — You  say 
Walter  Palmer  had  been  a  bankrupt  six  years  before  ?  At  least  that. — Had  he  ever  done 
anything  for  himself  since  ?  No ;  he  had  been  in  no  business. — Do  not  you  know  he 
was  at  that  time  living  upon  an  allowance  of  1/.  per  week  from  his  mother?  I  cannot 
tell  the  allowance  ;  I  never  heard  what  it  was. — Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  living  upon 
an  allowance  from  his  mother?  I  know  that  he  had  an  allowance;  I  do  not  know  that 
he  had  anything  from  any  other  source ;  I  think  his  brother  William  gave  him  money 
at  different  times. — You  know  all  the  family  affairs;  he  had  an  allowance  fi-om  his 
mother  ?  No,  I  do  not  say  that  he  had  an  allowance  from  his  mother  ;  I  believe  he  had. 
—Where,  in  the  course  of  1854  or  1855,  were  you  living;  in  Rugeley?  In  1854  I  think 
I  resided  partly  with  William  Palmer;  sometimes  I  was  at  his  mother's.— Did  you  sleep 
at  his  mother's  ?  Sometimes. — When  you  slept  at  the  mother's,  where  did  you  sleep  ? 
In  a  room.— Was  it  in  hers  ?  No. — I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you  were  not 
intimate  with  her;  you  know  wljat  I  mean  ?  I  was  not ;  no  more  intimate  with  her  than 
the  proper  intimacy  that  ought  to  exist. — How  often  were  you  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  at 
lier  house,  having  your  own  place  of  residence  in  Rugeley  ?  Frequently  I  slept  there  ;  I 
say  the  number  of  times,  but  frequently.— Two  or  three  times  a  week  ?  Yes,  I 
should  say  I  did. — Having  your  owu  place  of  abode  in  Rugeley  ?  Yes. — Are  you  a 
single  or  a  married  man  ?  Single.— How  long  did  this  habit  and  practice  of  sleeping  two 
or  three  times  a  week  at  Mrs.  Palmer's  continue  ?  Several  years.- Had  you  your  own 
lodgings  at  Rugeley  at  the  time  ?  Yes,  my  own  chambers  at  Rugeley  at  the  time  ■  I  had 
chmiibers  in  Rugeley  ;  lodgings,— Your  own  bedroom,  I  suppose  ?  Yes,  I  had  a  bedroom 
—How  far  IS  your  house  from  Mrs.  Palmer's?  I  should  say  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  how  it  happened,  that  having  your  own  place 

.  •  Z"*""         bedroom,  that  for  several  years  you  slept  two  or  three  times  a 

week  in  Mrs.  Palmers  house?  Sometimes  some  of  the  members  of  the  ftimily  used  to 
come  and  visit  her ;  her  sons.— Which  sons  were  those  ?  Joseph.— Where  does  he  live  ? 
lie  has  latterly  resided  at  Liverpool.— Since  when?  I  should  think  two  years.— Where 
I  hi.^J' w  1  \  V^'''"'  ^"y^''  ^''""^  ^"g'^l^y  ;  '^"ti  he  went  to  a  place  called, 
Pa  Z.  V    W^^'  '''' un  r^?.'  °ff--What  other  son  used  to  come  and  visit  Mrs 

Palmer  ?    Walter.- Where  did  he  live  ?    Sometimes  he  lived  at  Stafford,  and  sometimes 
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he  was  at  Live rpooL— Did  he  live  latterly  at  Rugeley  ?    Not  long  together;  sometimes 
two  or  three  weeks.— Where  did  he  die,  Walter  Palmer  ?    At  StatTord,  I  believe  •  I  was 
not  present  at  the  time;  I  understood  so.— It  was  too  far,  I  suppose,  when  you  went 
to  see  the  members  of  the  family,  to  dine  or  drink  tea,  to  return  a  quarter  of  a  mile?  I 
used  to  stop  and  have  a  glass  or  two  of  giu  and  water,  and  play  at  cards. 
Lord  Campbell. — You  went  to  the  mother's  to  see  them  ?  Yes. 
The  Attonm/- General. —But  you  did  not  sleep  at  the  mother's  to  see  them  ;  how  was 
it  that  you  did  not  go  home  ?    I  had  no  particular  reason  why  I  did  not.— Why  did  you 
not  ?    I  used  to  have  some  gin  and  water  and  smoke,  and  if  it  was  late  they  used  to  say, 
"  You  had  better  stop  all  night."— Did  this  go  on  three  times  a  week  for  several  years  ? 
Yes;  but  I  used  to  stop  there  frequently  when  there  was  no  one  there,  neither  the 
mother,  nor  the  sons,  nor  any  one  :  they  used  to  go  to  Piuckstone  for  a  month  in  the 
summer. — I  will  not  trouble  you  about  the  time  they  were  at  Buckstone  ;  you  said  you 
were  there  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  several  years ;  I  am  talking  to  you  of  the  times 
when  Mrs.  Palmer  was  there ;  did  you  never  sleep  there  e.\cept  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  there?    Yes,  T  have. — When  the  sons  were  not  there?    Yes. — And  when  the 
mother  was  ?    Yes,  certainly  I  have. — How  often  did  that  happen  ?   I  could  not  state  the 
number  of  times;  two  or  three  times  a  week;  sometimes  I  never  went  in  for  a  week,  or 
a  mouth  I  have  been  away. — From  Hugeley  or  from  the  house  ?  From  the  house. — Then 
for  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week  you  would  go  there  when  there  was  nobody  there 
but  the  lady?    Some  nights. — What  did  you  stop  there  for  on  those  nights  ?    There  was 
the  mother,  and  the  daughter,  and  the  servants. — You  could  have  gone  home  on  tliose 
nights  ?    So  I  could,  but  I  did  not ;  I  could  not  say  that  I  did  when  I  did  not. — Having 
stated  all  that,  do  you  mean  to  say  before  this  jury  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  proper 
intimacy  between  you  and  Mrs.  Palmer?    I  do. — Attend;  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion to  two  of  these  proposals ;  were  you  called  upon      attest  another  proposal  in  the 
Universal  Office  for  13,000/.  upon  the  life  of  Walter  Palmer?    I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
was,  but  if  I  could  see  any  letter,  or  my  name  written  to  it.  I  could  say. — Give  me  an 
answer  first  ?    I  cannot  say. — I  ask  you,  as  an  attorney,  this :  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  cannot  give  me  an  answer  whether  you  were  applied  to  by  William  Palmer  to  attest 
a  proposal  for  an  insurance  upon  his  brother's  life  more  thau  once  for  13,000/.?    I  do 
not  recollect  it,  but  if  I  could  see  any  document  or  any  letter  to  remind  me  of  the  circum- 
stance I  would  not  deny  it. 

Lord  Campbull. — Were  you  ever  called  upon  to  witness  a  proposal  for  an  insurance 
upon  Walter  Palmer's  life  for  13,000Z.  ?    I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Do  you  remember  getting  a  5/.  note  for  attesting  an  assign- 
ment by  Walter  Palmer  to  his  brother  of  such  a  policy  ?  Most  likely  I  might.— Did 
you  ?    I  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  might  have  received  some  money. — Did  you  attest  such 

an  assignment  ?    If  I  had  my  books  here  

Lord  Campbell.— Were  you  called  upon  to  attest  the  assignment  of  a  policy  by 
Walter  Palmer  to  his  brother  ?    I  do  not  recollect  it  now. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — I  will  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  your  recollection ;  say  whether 
that  is  your  signature  (a  paper  being  handed  to  ike  witness)  :  do  not  you  know  your  own 
signature  ?  It  is  veiy  similar  to  my  signature.— Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world  upon  your  oath  that  that  is  your  signature  ?  1  have  some  little  doubt  about  it.— 
Eead  that  instrument  and  say  Vvhether  upon  your  solemn  oath  that  is  not  your  signature  ? 
I  have  some  doubt  that  it  is  not  my  handwriting.— Keep  it  in  your  hand  ;  have  you  read 
throu"-h  the  document?  No,  I  have  not.— Then  do  so  ;  was  that  prepared  in  your  ofece 
or  not  It  was  not.— Have  you  ever  seen  it  before  ?  It  is  very  similar  to  my  hand- 
writing ;  it  is  very  much  like  my  handwriting.— I  will  have  au  answer  upon  your  oatu 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  that  not  your  handwriring? 

Lord  Campbell.— Do  you  believe  that  it  is  your  handwriting?  I  think  it  is  not  my 
handwriting. 

Mr.  Attorney-General— WiM  you  swear  that  it  is  not  ?  I  dare  venture  to  swear.-H  ill 
vou  '  I  will— You  will  swear  that  it  is  not  your  handwriting  ?  I  will :  Lugeley  is  not 
my  iiandwriting.-I  did  not  ask  you  that?  I  have  my  doubts  that  it  is  not  my  hand- 
writing —Do  not  you  know  your  own  handwriting  when  you  see  it  ?  1  Co.  _ 
Lord  Campbell.— You  have  said,  "  I  swear  it  is  not  my  handwriting?"  I  think  it  is 
a  vei^;  goodTmitation  of  my  own  handwriting.-You  swear  that  it  is  not  your  own  hand- 
writing  ?    I  believe  it  is  not.  . 

Mr.  Baron  ALDEBSON.-Did  you  ever  make  such  an  attestation  i  , 
Mr.  Mtorncy-GeneraL^ook  at  the  signature     Walter  Palm^^^^ 
v„u„„  i5„i„,,.,.'c  c;,rnntnr,.  ?    T  believc  that  to  bc  Walter  Paliuei  s  signature— l.ook  at 


is  Walter  Palmer's  signature  ?    I  believe  that  to  be 
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the  attestation,  "  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered is  that  in  Piatt's  handwnting^^^ 
Yes  —Did  you  not  receive  that  from  Mr.  Pratt,  upon  your  oath  Most  hkelj  1  niigM. 
Did' you?  I  cannot  swear  that.— Will  you  swear  you  did  not,  or  have  you  any  doubt  ot 
the  fact?  I  thiuk  it  is  very  likely  it  might  have  been  sent  to  Walter  Palmer.— Did  jou 
not  receive  it  from  Mr.  Pratt  ?  I  think  Mr.  Palmer  gave  it  to  me.-Did  Palmer  give  it  to 
you  '  I  believe  he  did.— Did  he  ?  I  do  not  recollect.— Did  William  Palmer  give  you  tliat, 
or  not  ?  I  have  heard  talk  of  this  document,  and  I  have  asked  to  see  it  many  times.— iJia 
William  Palmer  give  it  to  you  ?  Most  likely  he  did.— Did  he  ?  It  was  not  signed  at  the 
time  —Did  he  give  you  that  document?  Yes,  he  did  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  —It  tliat 
be  the  document  which  he  gave  you,  bearing  Walter  Palmer's  signature  and  the  writing 
of  Mr.  Pratt,  which  you  say  is  his— upon  your  oath,  is  not  that  your  attestation  ?  1  tell 
you,  I  believe  it  not  to  be  so.— Did  you  receive  that  document  from'  WiUiam  Palmer  1 
believe  I  had  it.— Upon  your  oath,  is  it  not  your  handwriting  ?  I  believe  it  not  to  be.— 
WiU  you  swear  it  is  not  V  I  believe  it  is  not.— Look  at  it  again  ?  I  remember  it  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  folded  ;  I  carried  it  out  shooting,  and  I  had  a  powder-flask.— l>id 
you  apply  to  the  Midland  Counties  Insurance'  Office  to  be  appointed  their  agent  at 
Eugeley?  I  did.— Wheu  was  that;  in  October,  1855?  1  should  like  to  fetch  all  the 
documents  and  papers.- Did  you  apply  to  the  Midland  Counties  Office  to  be  appointed 
their  agent  in  October,  1855?  I  did  apply  to  them.— Did  you  send  them  a  proposal  for 
10,000i!.  upon  the  life  of  Bates  ?    I  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—ThoX  must  be  in  writing  ?    Yes,  I  recollect  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Attomey-Gmeral.—'Did.  William  Palmer  apply  to  you  to  send  that  proposal  ?  Bates 
and  Mr.  Palmer  came  together  with  a  prospectus  to  my  office.  , 

Lord  Campbell.— Did  you  know  Bates  at  that  time  ?  Yes  ;  they  came  together  with 
a  prospectus,  and  asked  me  whether  I  knew  vf  there  was  any  agent  for  that  otlice  in  the 
town  of  Kugeley,  and  I  told  them  I  never  heard  of  one ;  they  asked  me  afterwards 
whether  I  would  write  and  get  an  appointment,  because  they  wanted  to  raise  some  money. 
— Did  you  send  to  the  Midland  Office  and  get  appointed  their  agent  in  order  that  this 
insurance  for  10,000/.  might  be  effected  on  Bates's  life?  I  wrote  to  the  office. — Did  you 
apply  to  the  office  in  order  that  you  might  enable  them  to  effect  the  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Was  it  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — I  ask  whether  you  wrote  to  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
appointed  their  agent  ? — I  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. — I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  letter,  and  see  what  he  did  write. 

Mr.  Attornofz-General. — Whatever  you  did,  did  you  do  it  to  get  the  insurance  effected, 
upon  Bates's  life  for  10,000/.?  I  did;  I  will  explain  why  that  occurred;  I  never  was 
an  agent  for  any  office. — Was  Bates  at  that  time  the  superintendent  of  William  Palmer' 
stud  and  stables  ?  He  was. — At  1/.  a-week?  I  cannot  tell. — After  this  did  you  go  to 
the  widow  of  Walter  Palmer  to  get  her  to  ^ive  up  her  claim  upon  the  policy  of  her 
Husband  ?  1  did. — Where  was  she  ?  At  Liverpool. — Did  you  receive  a  document  from 
Mr.  Pratt  to  take  to  her  ?  Mr.  William  Palmer  gave  me  one ;  I  think  it  must  have  been 
directed  to  him  ;  I  believe  he  gave  it  me.-Did  the  widow  refuse  ?  She  said  she  should 
like  her  solicitor  to  see  it,  and  I  said,  "  By  all  means." — Did  she  not  refuse  to  do  it? 
She  said  she  should  like  her  solicitor  to  see  it. — Did  she  not  refuse  to  do  it,  and  did  you 
not  bring  back  the  document?  Yes;  I  said,  "  I  have  no  instructions  to  leave  it;  Mr. 
William  Palmer  wishes  you  to  do  it ;  it  shall  be  returned  to  you,  and  you  can  take  your 
solicitor's  advice  upon  it." — Did  she  not  tell  you  that  she  had  understood  it  was  for  1000/.  ? 
,   Mr.  Setjeant  Shee. — Is  this  evidence  against  the  prisoner  ? 

Mr.  Aitomiij-General. — It  is  against  this  man ;  it  is  most  important  as  to  his  credit. 
Does  your  Lordship  think  that  I  cannot  put  the  question  and  take  my  chance  of  an 
answer  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — You  may  ask  him  whether  he  applied  to  her,  and  whether  she 
refused  ? 

jNIr.  Baron  Alderson. — The  reason  why  she  refused  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Ailomey-Gcneral  (to  the  witness). — When  you  got  that  document,  the  signature  to 
which  you  say  you  doubt  whether  it  is  in  your  handwriting  or  not,  do  not  you  know 
that  Walter  Palmer  signed  that  document,  and  that  the  signature  to  it  is  his?  I  believe 
it  is.— Do  not  you  know  that  he  got  nothing  for  that  assignment?  I  must  give  mv 
explanation. 

Lord  Campbell.— Answer  the  question  ;  do  not  you  know  that  Walter  Palmer  "-ot 
nothing  for  that  assignment;  answer  that  question  first,  and  then  give  the  explanation 
afterwards.  r  " 
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_  Mr.  Attorney-General.— Do  not  you  know  that  lie  got  iiothinc :  that  Walter  Palmpr 
signed  that  document  ^rithout  getting  anything  for  it?  I  believe  he  ultimately  had 
something.— Did  he  not  get  a  paper  for  200/. :  a  bill  ?  He  had  a  house  furnished  for 
him.— Do  not  you  knovv  that  he  got  a  bill  for  200/.  ?  No.-Do  not  you  know  that  that 
bill  was  never  paid  ?  I  cannot  tell  that.-Did  not  you  know  that  from  William  Palmer> 
1  do  not  I'ecollect  that.— What  do  you  mean  by  a  house  furnished  ?  A  house  towards 
the  Castle  ;  William  did  it.— M^as  not  there  a  man  put  into  that  house,  who  kept  pos- 
session of  It  from  the  time  that  this  instrument  was  executed  to  the  time  the  man  died  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was.— I  will  refresh  your  memory  a  little  as  to  those  proposals  ; 
Joolv  at  that  {hmidmg  a  paper  to  the  u-itness),  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  your  hand- 
writing ;  were  you  not  applied  to  by  William  Palmer  in  the  month  of  December  1854  to 
attest  a  proposal  upon  his  brother's  life  for  13,000/.  in  the  Solicitors'  and  General  Office  ? 
Lord  Campbell. — At  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Look  at  your  own  signature  there,  and  say  whether  that  Is 
your  handwriting  ?  That  is  my  own  signature.— Refresh  your  memory  by  means  of 
that  document ;  you  said  that  if  you  had  the  document  it  would  answer  your  purpose; 
were  you  not  applied  to  by  William  Palmer  in  the  month  of  December  1854  to  attest  a 
proposal  upon  his  brother's  life  for  13,000/.  in  the  Solicitors'  and  General  Office  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  that. — Not  with  your  own  signature  staring  you  in  the  face:  you  an 
attorney,  and  accustomed  to  business  ?  I  might  have  been. — Were  you  applied  to  by 
William  Palmer  ?  It  is  from  memory  I  am  speaking,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  be  as 
correct  as  I  can. — Speak  from  your  memory,  refreshed  by  that  document ;  have  you  any 
doubt  about  it  when  you  look  at  it  ?    I  say  I  have  no  doubt  I  might. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Let  me  look  at  it.    {The paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Slice.) 
\-    Wit7iess. — The  time  is  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — It  is  "  applied  to  by  William  Palmer." 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — You  have  given  him  a  strong  hint,  [ 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — No. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Look  at  that  document  [the  same  leing  handed  to  the  witness'],  and 
see  whether,  in  a  month  afterwards,  you  were  applied  to  by  William  Palmer  to  attest 
another  proposal  for  13,000/.?  Whether  that  is  my  signature  also. — Refreshing  your 
memory  by  the  document  you  are  said  yourself  to  have  signed,  have  you  any  doubt  that 
in  the  month  of  January,  1855,  you  were  called  upon  by  William  Palmer  to  attest  another 
proposal  upon  his  brother's  life  for  13,000/.  in  another  office?    If  you  will  give  me  the 

paper  . — You  have  got  it.    This  is  my  signature. — Look  at  it  and  see  what  it  is  ?  The 

body  of  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  filled  up  by  Mr.  Palmer ;  I  might  have  signed  in 
blank. — Did  you  sign  it  in  blank ;  do  you  usually  sign  attesting  proposals  for  policies  of 
insurance  in  blank  ?  I  might. — Did  y(m  sign  it  in  blank  ?  I  cannot  swear  that  I  did  or 
did  not. — Do  you  believe  you  did  ?  I  have  some  doubt  whether  I  did  not  sign  several  of 
those  in  blank. — Whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  it  in  ?  William  Palmer's.^ — Do  not 
trifle,  sir,  with  the  court  and  with  the  jury  and  me ;  answer  the  question  like  a  straight- 
forward man  ;  upon  your  oath,  looking  at  that  document,  do  not  you  know  that  William 
Palmer  applied  to  you  to  attest  a  proposal  upon  his  brother's  life  for  13,000Z.  in  January, 
in  that  office  ?  He  did  apply  to  me  for  a  proposal  in  some  offices  in  January. — Were  they 
for  large  sums  of  13,000Z.  a-piece  ?  One  was  for  13,000/.— Were  you  asked  to  attest 
another  for  a  like  sum  in  the  Universal  Office  ?  I  might  be,  for  this  simple  reason,  they 
might  say  that  they  had  not  insured  in  the  others. — Those  were  pretty  much  about  the 
same  time ;  you  did  not  wait  till  the  answers  came  back  ?  I  do  not  recollect  having  any 
answers  at  all. — I  ask  you  whether  you  were  not  applied  to  by  William  Palmer  to  attest 
a  proposal  to  the  Universal  Office,  after  the  execution  of  that  assignment  of  the  policy  on. 
■Walter  Palmer's  life  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  it.— Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not?  I 
think  I  might  venture.— Will  you  venture  ?  I  should  be  very  sorry,  if  I  was  not  quite 
positive,  to  swear  that.— When  was  it  that  Walter  Palmer  signed  the  document  assigning 
the  policy?  I  do  not  know  when  it  bears  date.— About  when?  I  have  never  seen  the 
assignment  till  I  saw  it  this  morning.— You  said  that  William  Palmer  gave  it  you  ?  It 
was  not  signed  then.— Were  you  not  present  when  it  was  signed  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that 
I  was.— Will  you  swear  you  were  not?  It  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  writing.— ill 
you  swear  that  you  were  not  present  when  Walter  Palmer  executed  the  deed  of  assign- 
ment ;  be  cautious,  you  will  hear  of  this  another  day  ;  will  you  swear  upon  your  oath  that 
you  were  not  present  when  Waller  Palmer  signed  that  document  ?  I  do  not  think  1  was ; 
I  am  not  sure;  I  say,  "  Jeremiah  Smith"  is  very  much  like  my  handwriting;  the  lower 
part,  "  Solicitor,  Rugeley,"  does  not  look  like  mine.— Upon  your  oath  did  you  not  attest, 
upon  some  occasion  or  other,  a  deed  of  assignment  by  Walter  Palmer  to  his  brother  ot  his 
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ti,.  ^ni;r>v  for  1-5  OOOZ  '    I  am  not  quite  positive  ;  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  the 
'oS,  ah  sith  'M/veiT  ^  n?y  handwritrng,  but '"  Rugeley  "  is  not  -I  ask  you 

thfouestSn  upon  yo\u-  olth,  whether  at 'some  time  or  other  j^ou  did  not  attest  the  ass.^- 
rnenTlw  Wato  Pa^^^^^  P'^'™"-  of  the  policy  for  13,000Z.?    I  might;  as  I 

^i^befLe  i  t  a  very  good  imitation.-It  is  a  serious  thing,  a  policy  tor  13,00uZ.  a  large 
^nn,  do  vol/mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  whether  you  attested  it  or  not  ?    I  might 
re  attJst  d't  "  re^uVdo  n'ot  recollect  it-Did  not  you  g^t  a  chequ  or^^^ 
it ;  look  at  that  and  say  whether  you  saw  William  Palmer  write        on  the  co^^^^^ 
his  cheque-book  [_a  paper  hcing  handed  to  the  witness^  -  is  that  his  handwriting  ?  ^^  ^at  is 
™  TpaCer-s^'^^^^^  you  see.  him  wnte  it  on  the  counterfo^^  of  hi 

cheque-book?  This  is  William  Palmer's  baiidwriting. -Did  you  not  see  him  wute  it^ 
1  mi ^ht  have  -Did  not  you  ?  I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  did.-Do  not  you  know  that 
you  lot  a  5/  cheque  fo/attestingthe  execution  of  that  deed  of  assignment  by  Walter 
Palmer  to  his  brother  ?  -  . 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—Ro^  can  my  learned  friend  talk  of  cheques,  without  producing 

them?  , 
Mr.  Attorney-General— Didi  you  get  a  piece  of  paper  and  go  to  the  bank  and  get  5i. 
on  it  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe. — I  do  not  think  that  will  do. 
Mr.  Attorney-General.— W\\\  it  not  ?    Then  we  will  argue  it. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—l  submit  that  it  cannot  be  done  ;  that  is  getting  te  contents. 
Mr.  Attorney- General.—D\d  you  get  a  piece  of  paper  and  take  that  paper  to  the  bank, 
and,  having  handed  it  over  the  counter  of  the  bank  to  some  clerk,  did  you  get  51.  ? 
Mr.  Seijeant  Shee. — Do  not  answer  the  question. 
Lord  Campbell. — That  is  a  proper  question. 

I  might  have  got  it  from  the  bank ;  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  signing  that  document. 
—Looking  at  that  piece  of  paper,  did  you  not  get  hi.  for  attesting  the  signature  of  the 
brother  to  the  deed  of  assignment  ?  I  say  that  I  might  have  got  5^.  from  the  bank,  but 
not  for  attesting  that  document.— I  ask  you,  whether  you  did  not  get  5^.  for  attesting  the 
signature  of  Walter  Palmer?  lam  not  positive  that  I  got  it  for  that. — That  piece  of 
paper  seems  to  burn  your  fingers?  No  ;  upon  my  honour  it  does  not;  I  am  come  here 
to  speak  ihe  truth  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  for  or  against. — A  word  about  that 
200^.  transaction,  as  to  which  you  say  you  got  200/.  for  Mr.  Cook,  100/.  from  Mrs. 
Palmer,  your  friend,  and  the  other,  William  Palmer?  Yes;  and  he  gave  10/.  for  the 
accommodation. — To  whom?  To  William  Palmer. — Do  not  you  know  that  he  gave 
William  Palmer  his  acceptance  upon  that  occasion  to  enable  him  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
500/.  ?  I  know  that  William  Palmer  was  the  .drawer  of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Cook  was  the 
acceptor  ;  he  received  200/.  minus  10/.  in  cash. — Do  not  you  know  that  the  200/.  bill  was 
given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  William  Palmer  to  make  up  the  sum  of  500/,  payable 
to  Mr.  Sargent?  I  believe  it  was  not,  for  Mr.  Cook  had  absolute  cash,  the  200/.  I  speak 
of.-^Was  it  not  to  enable  him  to  go  to  London  to  take  up  an  acceptance  ?  He  did  not ; 
he  went  to  Shrewsbury  races  with  it ;  Mr.  Cook  did  not. — What  races  are  you  speaking 
of?  At  the  time  the  money  was  lent  by  Mrs.  Palmer  and  William. — What  time  was 
that?  I  think  in  May. — Did  Shrewsbury  races  take  place  in  May?  I  believe  so;  the 
early  part  of  May. — It  was  upon  a  bill  of  2OO/.  that  went  to  Mr.  Pratt  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  the  bill  ;  Mr.  Cook  gave  him  a  bill  for  200/.,  and  he  had  the  absolute 
cash;  I  brought  100/.  from  William  Palmer's  mother,  a  hundred  pound  note,  and  he 
had  that  which  Mr.  Palmer  gave.— Whom  was  the  bill  drawn  in  favour  of?  William 
Palmer.— What  became  of  tliat  bill  ?  That  is  the  bill  that  is  referred  to  in  one  of  these 
notes  ;  it  was  cashed. — What  became  of  it?  It  was  charged  two  guineas. — What  became 
of  it?  I  do  not  know. — He  writes  to  you  about  the  money-lender  having  issued  a  writ ; 
who  was  the  money-lender?  Mr.  Pratt,  I  believe.— Do  not  you  know  that  ?  Mo ;  when 
the  bill  was  given  I  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Palmer;  what  he  did  with  it  I  do  not  know. 
--Did  Mr.  Palmer  discount  it  with  Mr.  Pratt  ?  I  cannot  tell  that ;  I  have  never  seen 
tlje  bill  since.— Was  not  it  at  the  very  time  that  William  Palmer  was  short  of  money? 
No,  he  was  not  short  of  money,  because  he  lent  Mr.  Cook  lUO/.— Do  not  you  know  that 
he  wanted  some  money  to  make  np  the  sum  of  500/.  payable  to  Mr.  Sargent  ?  I  do  not. 
—You  mean  to  represent  that  at  that  time  he  had  money,  and  was  enabled  to  lend  Mr. 
Cook  money  instead  of  borrowing  it  himself?  He  lent  Mr.  Cook  100/. ;  he  lent  him  90J., 
tie  took  10/.  for  the  accommodation.— How  often  had  you  been  to  Mr.  Palmer  when  he 
was  in  btafford  gaol?— I  went  once,  but  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
uiai ;  tluring  the  time  that  I  was  there  an  officer  was  in  the  room.— Were  you  at  the 
inquest  {    1  was ;  but  I  was  not  to  be  examined,  excepting  there  was  something  named 
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about  the  assignment ;  I  said,  ,f  it  was  produced,  I  would  say  whether  it  was  my  hand- 

TTf~^M'  n  "  ^  ^'""'^  ■'  ^  -''^  talking  about  the  inq7st  upon 

the  body  ot  Mr.  Cook  ?  I  was  not  present,  1  was  stayingin  the  town.-Who  saw^Jou  when 
you  went  u.  on  Monday  night  to  Mr.  Cook's  room  at  the  Talbot  Arms  ?  I  cannotC  whe- 
ther t  was  Miss  Bond,  or  whether  it  was  the  chambermaid  or  the  waiter  :  they  cave  us  a 
candle,  and  we  went  up  stairs  ;  I  cannot  say  whether  I  took  the  candle  or  Mr  Palmer  — 
You  named  the  waiter?  Yes,  or  Miss  Bond,  or  the  chambermaid.— One  of  those  three  skw 
you  go  up  that  evening?  I  do  not  know  that  they  saw  us  ;  we  asked  for  a  candle  —Who 
will  you  undertake  to  say  saw  you  that  night  go  into  the  Talbot  Arms,  and  go  up  to  Mr 
Cook  s  room  ?  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Palmer  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  down  to  his  mother's 
— V\  ho  will  you  undertake  to  say  saw  you  go  into  the  hotel  that  night  ?  I  cannot  sav 
which  of  the  three.— Did  either  one  of  those  three  ?  I  believe  it  was  one.— Will  vou 
swear  that  either  one  of  those  three  saw  you,  and  gave  you  the  candle?  I  believe  one 
of  tne  servants  gave  us  a  candle;  I  believe  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  three.— Who 
drove  the  fly  from  Stafford  ?   I  did  not  notice  the  man ;  the  moment  that  Mr.  Palmer  got 

It,  I  said  to  him  .—Never  mind  that;  do  you  know  who  drove  the  fly  from  Staflford? 

I  did  not  notice  the  man ;  it  was  cold,  and  I  did  not  notice  who  the  driver  of  it  was. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mrs.  Palmer  ?  Twenty  years.- Did  you  know  her  before 
her  husband's  death  ?  Yes,  I  did ;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  her  then ;  it  is  many 
years  since.—  How  long  is  it  since  her  husband  died  ?  Upwards  of  20  years. — ^\^^hat  age 
is  Mrs.  Palmer?  I  should  think  about  60,  by  her  sons;  she  has  grandchildren,  and  I 
should  say  she  is  CO.— Is  William  her  eldest  son  ?  He  is  not.— Who  is?  Joseph.— Is 
that  the  clergyman  ?  He  is  a  timber  merchant. — Where  does  he  live  ?  In  Liverpool. — 
About  what  age  is  he  ?  I  should  think  Joseph  is  about  45  or  46. — Who  is  the  next  son  ? 
I  think  George. — Is  that  this  gentleman?  Yes,  I  think  it  is.— Did  he  live  at  Eugeley? 
He  did. — Was  he  when  there  frequently  at  his  mother's?  Frequently. — Was  he 
acquainted  with  you  ?  Yes. — There  is  a  son  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
not  there  ?  Yes. — Where  does  he  live  ?  At  Coton-in-Elmes. — How  far  is  that  from 
Eugeley  ?  Sixteen  miles. — Was  Jhe  frequently  at  his  mother's  ?  Yes,  till  he  became  a 
curate;  when  he  came  from  college  he  stayed  at  her  house. — How  long  is  it  since  he 
ceased  to  reside  at  his  mother's  house  ?  Two  years. — Up  to  that  time  he  lived  at  his 
mother's  ?  Except  when  he  was  at  college. — Have  they  a  sister  ?  They  have. — Does 
she  live  with  her  mother?  She  does. — How  many  servants  are  there?  Three. — Are 
they  acquainted  with  the  people  in  the  locality  ?  are  they  visited  much,  or  do  they  go  out 
much  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Not  very  much  ;  being  a  large  family  themselves,  they  do 
not  visit  much. — Is  it  a  large  house  ?  Yes,  a  good-sized  house.— How  many  bedrooms 
are  there  ?  there  are  plenty  of  spare  roojns,  are  there  not  ?  I  think  there  are  five  bed- 
rooms.— Do  you  mean  besides  servants'  rooms?  There  are  six  altogether;  there  is  a 
room  for  the  man,  and  the  maids  occupy  one  ;  there  are  four  rooms  for  the  family,  and 
two  for  the  servants. — What  room  did  you  sleep  in  ?  I  slept  in  one  nearest  the  church 
on  the  opposite  side. — There  is  a  church  close  there  ?  The  old  church,  and  the  new 
church  is  facing  the  house  ;  the  old  church  is  at  the  side. — Is  there  any  pretence  for 
saying  that  you  have  been  charged  with  any  improper  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Palmer?  I 
should  hope  "not. — Is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  anything  of  the  kind  ?  There  ought 
not  to  be. — Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  pretence  for  saying  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
statement  or  suggestion  that  you  have  been  improperly  intimate  at  any  time  with  Mrs. 
Palmer  ?  They  might  have  said  so,  but  they  had  no  reason  for  saying  so. — Is  there  any 
truth  in  that  statement?  I  should  say  not,  and  I  mean  not. — When  did  you  first  hear  of 
the  intention  of  anybody  to  insure  Walter  Palmer's  life  ?  when  did  it  first  come  to  j'our 
knowledge  ?  I  do  not  recollect  its  coming  to  my  knowledge  till  the  inquest  was  held; 
there  was  some  talk  then. 

Lord  Campbeli.. — When  what  inquest  was  held  ?    On  Mrs.  Palmer. 

{The  Jury  retired,  and  after  a  short  time  returned  into  Court.) 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  SAUNDERS  was  called,  but  did  not  appear. 

Lord  Campbell. — Let  him  be  called  on  his  subpoena. 

William  Joseph  Saunders  was  called  three  times  by  Mr.  Barker  to  appear  on  his 
subpoena. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Skee.—Tha.t  is  the  only  witness  we  have  to  call. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— I  should  be  deeply  grieved  if  it  could  possibly  be  thought 
that  the  absence  of  a  witness  could  in  any  way  prejudice  the  prisoner  s  case,  it  my 
learned  friend  makes  any  application  on  that  ground,  it  shall  not  be  resisted  by  me. 
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Lord  Campbell— There  does  cot  appear  to  be  the  slightest  chance ;  he  has  been 
called  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Se,-jeant  Shoe— I  have  an  application  to  make  to  the  Court.    I  caU  for  a  letter  of 
the  4th  of  Jauuary,  1855. 
Mr.  James.— VfhsLt  letter  ? 

Mr.  Seijeant  Shce.—K  letter  from  Cook  to  Palmer,  of  the  4th  of  January,  1855. 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— That  has  been  asked  for  before. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iee— Yes,  my  Lord,  I  asked  for  it  before.  I  propose  to  read  this  letter, 
my  Lord. 

The  letter  was  handed  in  and  read  as  follows :— "  Lutterworth,  4th  J anuary,  1855.  My 
dear  Sir,— I  sent  up  to  London  on  Tuesday  to  back  St.  Hubert  for  50/.,  and  my  commis- 
sioner has  returned  10  to  1.  I  have  therefore  backed  250/.  to  251.  against  him  to  our 
gain.  There  is  a  small  balance  of  18/.  due  to  you  which  I  forgot  to  give  you  the  other 
day.  Tell  Will  to  debi.t  me  with  it  on  account  of  your  share  of  training  Pyrrhine.  I 
will  also  write  to  him  to  do  so,  as  there  will  be  a  balance  due  from  him  to  me.  Yours 
faithfully,  "  J-  Parsons  Cook. 

"  W.  Palmer,  Esq." 

Mr.  Serjeant  SMe. — I  have  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  reply 
upon  some  evidence  given  to-day.  ^ 
Lord  Campbell.— We  will  hear  you  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  course  which  my  learned 
friend  the  Attorney-General  took  just  now  in  getting  out  the  substance  of  a  cheque,  and 
the  contents  of  an  assignment  of  a  policy  on  Walter  Palmer's  life,  which  he  might  just 
as  well  have  read,  and  his  examining  the  witness  as  regards  proposals  to  various  offices 
for  insurances  on  his  life,  entitle  me  to  a  reply  on  those  points. 

Lord  Campbell. — We  are  all  of  opinion  that  you  have  no  i-ight  to  a  reply.  That  is 
the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Attoi-ney-General. — I  wish  to  call  back,  if  your  Lordships  will  permit  me.  Dr. 
Eichardson.  We  were  taken  yesterday  entirely  by  surprise  ;  we  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
of  angina  pectoris,  and  he  adverted  to  several  books  as  authorities  upon  the  subject.  I 
had  not  those  books  which  I  have  now,  and  I  am  desirous,  which  I  could  not  do  yesterday, 
of  putting  further  questions  to  that  gentleman. 

Lord  Campbell.^ — Do  you  mean  simply  to  put  a  question,  or  two  as  to  the  books  he 
referred  td  ?  • 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Yes,  my  Lord ;  we  were  taken  yesterday  entirely  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — We  might  make  the  same  application  as  to  your  witnesses.  How 
were  we  to  know  what  Dr.  Todd  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  would  say  ? 

Mr.  Attomeij-General. — You  knew  from  me. 

Lord  Campbell. — It  cannot  be  done  witliout  the  consent  of  the  Court,  and  we  think 
it  is  better  that  the  witness  should  not  be  recalled. 


THE  REPLY. 


Mr.  Attorney-General. — May  it  please  your  Lordships.— Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — The 
case  for  the  prosecution  and  the  case  for  the  defence  are  now  before  you;  and  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  address  to  you  such  observations  upon  the  whole  of  the  materials,  upon 
which  ,  your  judgment  is  to  be  founded,  as  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind.  I  have  a 
solemn  and  an  important  duty  to  perform.  I  wish  that  I  could  have  answered  the  appeal 
made  to  me  the  other  day  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  and  have  felt  that 
I  was  satisfied  with  the  case  that  he  submitted  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  But, 
standing  here  as  the  instrument  of  public  justice,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  the 
duty  that  I  have  to  perform  if  I  did  not  ask  at  your  hands  for  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  accused.  I  approach  the  consideration  of  the  case  in  what,  I  hope,  I  may  term  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  of  moderation,  and  of  truth.  My  business  is  to  convince  you  if  I  can 
by  facts  and  legitimate  argument,  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  I  cannot  establish  it  to 
your  satisfaction,  no  man  will  rejoice  more  than  I  shall  in  the  verdict  that  vou  will 
pronounce  of  Not  Guilty.  • 

Gentlemen,  in  the  vast  mass  of  materials  which  the  evidence  in  this  case  has  brou'rht 
betore  you,  two  main  questions  present  themselves  prominently  for  your  consideration— 
Uia  the  deceased  man,  into  wliose  death  we  are  now  inquiring,  die  a  natural  death  •  or 
was  he  taken  oS  by  the  foul  means  of  poison  ?    And  if  the  latter  proposition  be  sanctbned 
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by  your  approbation,  then  comes  the  important— if  possible  the  still  more  important- 
question  ot  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  tlie  autlior  of  his  death  ?  I  will  proceed 
at  once  without  further  observation  to  the  discussion  of  those  questions,  taking  them  in 
the  order  111  which  I  have  proposed  them.  Did  John  Parsons  Cook  die  by  poison?  I 
assert  and  maintain  the  affirmative  of  that  proposition.  The  case  which  is  submitted  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  is  this -That  having  been  first  practised  upon  by  antimony 
he  was  at  last  killed  by  strychnine;  ard  the  proposition  whicli  I  liave  to  estaljlish  is  that 
the  death  of  the  deceased  was  occasioned  by  that  poison  ;  the  first  question,  with  a.view 
pf  seeing  what  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  shall  arrive  upon  that  point  is,  what  was  the 
immediate  and  proximate  cause  of  his  death  ?  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  have 
told  you  one  and  all  that  he  died  in  their  judgment  of  tetanus,  which  signifies  a  spasmodic 
convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  that  opinion 
is  correct?  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  because  he  died  from  tetanus  it  must  be 
tetanus  from  sti-ychnia ;  that  is  a  matter  for  after  consideration  ;  but  inasmuch  as  strychnia 
produces  death  by  tetanus,  we  must  see  in  the  first  place  whether  it  admits  of  any  doubt 
that  he  did  die  of  tetanus.  I  have  listened  with  attention  to  every  form  in  which  that 
disease  has  been  brought  under  your  consideration,  whether  by  the  positive  evidence  of 
■witnesses,  or  by  reference  to  the  works  of  scientific  authors;  and  I  assert  deliberately 
that  no  case  either  of  a  human  subject,  or  of  any  animal,  has  been  brought  under  your 
notice  in  which  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  have  been  so  marked  as  they  are  in  this  case ; 
from  the  moment  the^iaroxysm  came  on,  of  which  this  unhappy  man  died,  the  symptoms 
were  of  the  most  marked,  and  of  the  most  striking  character.  Every  muscle,  says  the 
medical  man,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  of  his  body  was  convulsed;  he  expressed  the 
most  intense  dread  of  sutfocation  ;  he  entreated  them  to  lift  him  up  lest  he  should  be 
suffocated,  and  when  they  stooped  to  raise  him  every  muscle  of  his  body,  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  was  so  stiti'ened  that  the  flexibility  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs  was  gone,  so  that  they  could  have  raised  him  as  you  would  raise  a  dead  corpse,  or 
a  lifeless  log.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  the  man  prayed  to  be  turned  over  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  sense  of  the  imminent  risk  of  suffocation  ;  they  turned  him  over, 
and  in  the  midst  of  doing  so  a  fearful  paroxysm,  one  mighty  spasm,  seems  to  hate  seized 
upon  his  heart,  to  liave  pressed  from  it  the  life-blood,  so  that  in  a  moment  vitality  ebbed, 
and  the  man  was  dead  before  them  ;  when  dead,  the  body  exhibited  the  most  marked 
symptoms  of  this  most  fearful  disease  ;  it  was  bowed  from  head  to  foot,  and  it  would  have 
rested,  if  it  had  been  so  placed,  says  the  witness,  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  heels  ; 
the  hands  were  clenched  with  a  grasp,  which  it  required  power  to  overcome,  and  the  feet 
were  curved  till  they  assumSd  the  appearance  of  a  natural  malformation.  It  is^mpossible 
to  conceive  syiflptoms  more  striking  of  tetanus;  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  evidence 
more  dishonest  than  that  which  has  attempted  to  represent  it  as  any  other  than  as  a  case 
of  tetanus. 

Well,  then,  if  it  was  a  case  of  tetanus,  as  to  which  I  will  not  waste  your  time  with  any 
further  observations,  was  it  a  case  of  tetanus  from  strychnia  ?  I  will  confine  myself  for 
the  moment  to  the  exhibition  of  the  symptoms  as  they  have  been  described  by  the  wit- 
nesses. Tetanus  may  proceed  from  natural  causes  as  well  as  from  tlie  administration  of 
poison.  While  the  symptoms  last  they  are  the  same,  but  in  the  course  of  the  syinptoms 
before  the  disease  reaches  its  consummation  in  the  death  of  the  patient  the  distinction 
between  the  two  is  marked  by  characteristics  which  will  enable  any  one  conversant  with 
the  subject  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  We  have  been  told  upon  the  highest 
authority  that  the  distinctions  are  these:— Natural  tetanus  is  a  disease  not  of  minutes, 
not  even  of  hours,  but  of  days.  It  takes,  say  several  of  the  witnesses,  from  three  to  four 
days,  and  will  extend  to  a  period  of  even  three  weeks,  before  the  patient  is  destroyed. 
Upon  that  point  we  have  the  most  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence.  We  have  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  who  have  made  it  their  especial  study,  like  Mr.  Curling  and 
Dr.  Todd.  We  have  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  who  ever 
adorned  that  profession  or  any  other,  I  mean  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  We  liave  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  for  twenty-eight  years  was  surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Hospital : 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Daniel,  who  saw  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  these  cases  of 
natural  tetanus ;  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  who  practised  for  twenty-five 
years  in  India,  where,  owing  to  the  particular  character  of  the  climate,  those  cases  are 
infinitely  more  frequent  than  they  present  themselves  here,  and  he  gives  exactly  the 
same  description  of  the  course  of  symptoms  through  which  this  disease  runs.  Idiopatliic 
or  traumatic  tetanus  are  therefore,  upon  the  evidence,  out  of  the  question  ;  but  traumatic 
tetanus  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  very  different  reason.  Traumatic  tetanus  is  tetanus 
brought  on  by  lesion  of  some  part  of  the  body.  What  is  there  m  this  particular  case  to 
show  that  there  was  lesi(m  in  any  part  of  the  body  at  all  We  have  had  the  most 
singular  representations  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cook's  health  made  by  the  witnesses 
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^.ho  have  come  here  on  behalf  of  the  defence,  and  who  appear  to  have  come  into  that 
box  wkh  the  determination  as  far  as  possible  to  misconceive  every  fact  which  they  could 
pervert  to  their  purpose.  We  call  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  Cook  s 
health  was  an  eminent  physician  who  had  had  h.m  under  his  care  It  seems  that  m 
the  snrine  of  1855  Cook,  having  found  certain  small  spots  manifest  themselves  in  one  or 
two  parts  of  his  body,  and  having  something  of  ulcers  under  his  tongue,  or  in  his  throat, 
conceived  that  he  was  labouring  under  symptoms  of  a  particular  character  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Savage,  who  found  the  course  of  medicine  he  had  been  pur- 
suing founded  upon  this  belief,  was,  in  his  judgment,  an  erroneous  one  ;  he  altered  it 
alto<?ether:  he  enjoined  the  discontinuance  of  mercury,  and  was  obeyed  in  his  injunction  ; 
and  "the  result  was  that  the  deceased,  who  was  suffering,  not  from  disease,  but  from  the 
treatment  rapidly  grew  well.  Nevertheless,  lest  there  should  be  the  possibility  of 
mistake  Dr.  Savage  made  him  come  to  him  from  time  to  time  that  he  might  see  that 
thino-s  were  going  on  right,  and  he  sees,  long  before  the  summer  had  advanced,  the  very 
unsatisfactory  symptoms  bad  entirely  gone,  and  that  there  was  nothing  about  him  except 
that  affection  of  the  throat  to  which  sometimes  people  are  subject,  some  abnormal  con- 
dition of  one  of  the  tonsils,  but  in  other  respects  the  man  was  better  than  he  had  been, 
and  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly  convalescent.  On  the  very  day  he  left  London  to  go 
into  the  country  about  a  fortnight  before  the  races,  his  step-father  accompanied  him  to 
the  station  and  congratulated  him  upon  his  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance,  and  the 
young  man,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  health,  struck  his  breast,  and  said 
he  was  well  and  he  felt  so. 

Well,  he  goes  to  Shrewsbury,  and  shortly  afterwards  came  those  matters  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  call  your  attention  presently  more  particularly  that  ended  in  his  death. _  I 
want  to  knov^  upon  what  part  of  this  evidence  there  is  the  slightest  pretence  for  saying 
that  this  man  had  any  affection  about  him  from  which  traumatic  tetanus  could  ensue.  It 
is  said  at  some  fonner  time  he  had  exhibited  his  throat  to  some  of  the  witnesses  who  were 
called,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  Palmer  for  some  mercurial  wash  to  apply  to  his  throat, 
or  some  of  those  ulcers.  The  precise  period  of  it  is  not  fixed,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  though  he  had  at  one  time  adopted^  that  course,  under  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Savage,  he  had  got  rid  of  it ;  and  there' is  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  saying  that 
this  man  was  suffering  under  a  syphilitic  affection  of  any  kind ;  nevertheless  that  fact  was 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  negatived  by  a  man  of  the  highest  authority — a  medical 
gentleman  of  eminence — under  whose  treatment  the  man  got  so  rapidly  well.  That  fact 
is  assumed  by  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  as  the  ground  upon  which  to  suggest  that 
there  was  traumatic  tetanus  in  this  case.  It  is  a  pretence,  gentlemen,  which  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation,  and  which  I  shovild  be  shrinking  from  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
denounce  as  altogether  unworthy  of  your  attention.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
man,  according  to  the  statement  of  all  those  who  were  competent  to  give  you  an  opinion, 
which  would  warrant  for  a  single  moment  the  supposition  that  there  was  anything  in  any 
part  of  the  man's  body  which  could  justify  the  notion  of  traumatic  tetanus  ;  even  if  there 
were,  the  character  which  his  symptoms  assumed  when  the  tetanus  set  in  is  utterly  incom- 
patible, according  to  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses,  with  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus. 
One  or  two  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  have  been  adduced  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defence.  We  had  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  brought  to  the  London  Hospital  in  the 
evening,  and  who  died  the  same  night.  Yes;  but  what  were  the  facts  of  that  case  ?  The 
facts  are,  that  he  had  had  before  he  was  brought  in  repeated  paroxysms ;  that  he  felt  pre- 
monitory symptoms  early  in  the  morning;  he  was  suffering  from  ulcers  of  a  most 
aggravated  description ;  and  that  the  symptoms  had  run  their  course  rapidly  it  is  true, 
but  still  the  disease  was  not  a  matter  of  minutes,  but  a  matter  of  hours.  There  is  no 
other  case  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  is  the  case  of  the  boy  who  was  brought  in,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  allude  to  it.  But  there  again  we  have  the  disease  existing  for  some  time 
before  it  ends  in  death.  It  is  a  matter  there  again  of  hours,  and  not  of  minutes,  and  not 
a  single  paroxysm  like  this  was.  But  it  is  then  suggested  that  this  may  have  been  a 
case  of  idiopathic  tetanus.  Idiopathic  tetanus  proceeding  from  what  ?  They  say  that 
Mr.  Cook  was  a  man  of  delicate  constitution — subject  to  excitement — that  he  had  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  chest — that,  in  addition  to  having  something  the  matter  with 
his  chest,  he  had  this  diseased  condition  of  the  throat— and,  putting  all  these  things 
together,  they  say  that  the  man,  if  he  took  cold,  might  get  idiopathic  tetanus.  We  are 
launched  into  a  sea  of  speculation  and  of  possibilities.  Mr.  Nunneley,  who  comes  forward 
here  tor  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  believe  that  there  was  anything  like  idiopathic 
tetanus,  goes  through  a  bead-roll  of  the  supposed  infirmities  of  Mr.  Cook  and  talks  about 
nis  excitability— talks  about  his  delicacy  of  chest— talks  about  the  affection  of  his  throat- 
goes  through  those  various  heads,  and  says  that  those  things  may  have  predisnosed  him 
to  Idiopathic  tetanus  if  he  took  cold.  What  evidence  is  there  that  he  ever  did  take  cold? 
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Not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  The  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  symptoms 
was  never  treated  for  cold  by  anybody,  or  ever  complained  that  he  had  taken  cold  f 
cannot  help  saying  to  me  it  seems  thai  it  is  a  scandal  upon  a  learned,  a  distinguished  and 
a  liberal  profession,  that  men  should  come  forward  and  put  forward  such  speculations  as 
these,  pei-vertmg  the  facts,  and  drawing  from  them  sophistical  and  unwarranted  con- 
clusions, with  the  view  of  deceiving  a  jury.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  science— no 
man  can  have  more ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation  and  abliorrence  wlien  I  see  it 
thus  perverted  and  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  a  particular  cause  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Do  not  talk  to  me  about  excitement,  as  Mr.  Nunneley  did  the  other  day,  being  tlie 
occasion  of  idiopathic  tetanus.  You  remember  the  sorts  of  excitement  he  spoke  of. 
They  are  unworthy  of  your  notice,  and  they  were  topics  discreditable  to  be  put  forward  by 
a  witness  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  sensible  men  constituting  such  a  tribunal  as  you  are. 

But  suppose  for  a  single  moment  that  excitement  of  this  kind  could  produce  any  such 
effect  or  influence,  where  is  the  excitement  manifested  by  Cook  as  leading  to  this  sup- 
posed disease  ?  They  say  that  the  man,  when  his  mare  won  at  Shrewsbury,  was  full  of 
excitement ;  and  well  he  might  be  :  his  fortunes  depended  upon  tlie  result  of  that  race  ; 
and  I  do  not  deny,  for  a  few  minutes  he  was  overpowered  by  the  emotions  that  the  joy 
of  the  moment  excited  in  his  breast.  But  that  subsided,  and  we  have  no  further  trace  of 
it  from  that  time  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  The  man  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
his  friends  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  in  ordinary  enjoyment.  No  trace  of  emotion 
was  left  about  him.  He  is  taken  ill ;  he  goes  to  Rugeley ;  he  is  taken  ill  there  again; 
is  there  the  slightest  symptom  of  excitement  about  the  man,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
depression  ?  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  When  he  is  ill,  like  most  other  people,  he 
is  low ;  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  little  better  he  is  cheerful  and  happy ;  he  admits  his 
friends,  and  he  converses  with  them  the  very  night  of  his  death;  so  far  from  any  excite- 
ment, his  conversation  is  full  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth — he  is  laughing  and  happy,  little 
thinking,  poor  wretch,  of  the  fate  that  was  impending  over  him.  He  is  cheerful  and 
happy,  talking  of  the  future,  not  in  the  language  of  excitement  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
depression  on  the  other.  What  pretence  is  there  for  this  idle  story  of  excitement  and 
depression  ?  Not  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  world.  But  if  there  were — 
if  those  things  were  capable  of  producing  that  form  of  tetanus  which  goes  by  the  term 
"  idiopathic,"  the  character  of  the  disease  is  so  essentially  different  that  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  two.  What  are  the  cases  which  they  attempt  to  set  up  against  it  ?  They 
have  brought  you  the  case  of  Mary  Watson,  which  a  gentleman  came  all  the  way  from 
Scotland  to  tell  us  about.  The  girl  had  been  ill  all  day.  She  was  taken  with  cramps  in 
the  night,  probably  originating  in  the  stomach,  extending  to  all  other  parts  of  her  body. 
She  gets  well  in  a  very  short  time,  and  goes  about  her  business.  Is  that  case  to  be  com- 
pared for  a  single  instant  to  the  death  agony  of  that  wretched  man,  and  the  paroxysm 
that  destroyed  him  ?  Those  are  the  sort  of  cases  with  which  they  attempt  to  meet  such 
symptoms  as  those  which  are  spoken  to  by  the  witnesses  as  accompanying  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Cook. 

Gentlemen,  I  venture,  upon  the  evidence,  to  assert  boldly  that  the  cases  of  idiopathic 
tetanus  and  traumatic,  or  what  I  may  call  natural  tetanus,  are  marked  by  clear  and  dis- 
tinct characteristics,  distinguishing 'them  from  the  tetanus  produced  by  strj  chnia  ;  and 
I  say  that  the  tetanus  which  accompanied  Mr.  Cook's  death  is  not  referable  to  either  of 
those  forms  of  tetanus.  You  have  upon  that  point  the  evidence  of  witnesses  of  the 
highest  competency,  and  of  the  most  unquestionable  integrity ;  and  upon  their  evidence 
I  am  quite  satisfied  you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that  this  was  not  a  case  either 
of  idiopathic  or  of  traumatic  tetanus.  But  then  they  say  it  may  have  been  something 
else  ;  and  various  attempfs  have  been  made  to  set  up  different  causes  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  tetanic  disease.  And,  first,  we  have  the  theory  of  general  convulsions  ;  and  Mr. 
Nunneley  having  gone  through  the  bead-roll  of  the  supposed  infirmities  of  Mr.  Cook,  says, 
"  Oh,  this  may  have  been  a  case  of  general  convulsions ;  I  have  known  general  convul- 
sions to  assume  a  tetanic  character."  WeU,  but  pause  a  moment,  Mr.  Nunneley,  have  you 
ever  seen  one  single  case  in  which  death  arising  from  general  convulsions,  accompanied 
with  tetanic  symptoms,  has  not  ended  in  the  unconsciousness  of  the  patient  betore  jiea  n . 
"  No,  I  never  knew  such  a  case— not  one.  But  hi  some  book  or  other,  I  am  told  mat 
there  is  some  such  case  reported;"  and  he  cites,  not  for  that  P^^TOse,.!  think,  but  he 
cites,  ^ith  reference  to  general  coavulsions  being  sometimes  ac«°°>P''"'^'^,^;.*''/7,f'''^^^ 
symptoms,  and  ending  in  death,  a  very  eminent  author  of  the  present  da  ,1  mean 
Dr.  Copland.  Dr.  Copland  is  living,  and  Dr.  Copland  might  have  .^^l  'J" 
author  of  the  book,  I  apprehend,  would  stand  before  you  as  a  "'^.V^f ^> 
man  who  merely  quofes  the  hookas  tlie  foundation  of  1^'^^uowledge.  Di.  C^^^^^ 
might  have  been  caUed.    Dr.  C:opla.ul  was  not  called, 

TThich  1  threw  out.    Why  ?    Because  it  is  infinitely  belter  m  such  a  case  to  call  together 
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from  the  east  and  from  the  west  practitioners  of  more  or  less  obscurity,  instead  of  briiVging 
tXar  nS  the  subject  the  light  of  science  which  is  treasured  up  m  the  breasts  o  the 
Iminent  EtWoncrim  city  abounds.    Dr.  Copland  is  not  called; 

but  say  Sgards  general  convulsions,  the  distinction  is  plam,  t  lat  whei-e  they  destroy 
the  patient  hey  destroy  consciousness  ;  and  here  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  to  the 
last  moment  ot^  Mr.  Cook's  existence,  until  his  bursted  heart  ceased  to  beat,  his  con- 

'"'Xirthen'^omef  another  supposed  condition  from  which  death  in  this  forna  maybe 
said  to  have  resulted,  and  that  is  the  case  which  was  intended  to  be  set  up  by  a  very 
eminent  practitioner,  I  mean  Mr.  Partridge.  It  seems  that  m  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  Mr  Cook,  when  the  spinal  marrow  was  investigated,  certain  granules  were 
found,  and  this  is  seized  upon.  It  is  said,  "  Oh,  those  granules  may  have  occasioned 
tetanic  convulsions  similar  to  those  which  were  found  in  Mr.  Cooks  case,  and  a  very- 
eminent  gentleman  is  called  to  give  his  opinion  upon  that  subject.  I  admit  him  to  be  not 
only  a  man  of  great  eminence,  but  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and  the  most  perfect 
veracity.  I  aUude  to  Mr.  Partridge.  I  must  distinguish  between  him  and  other  of  my 
learned  friend's  witnesses.  Some  there  were  who  would  not  be  induced,  for  any  con- 
sideration in  the  world,  to  swerve  from  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Mr.  Part- 
ridge is  called  here  to  prove  that  this  was  a  case  of  what  he  called  arachnitis,— inflammation 
of  the  arachnea  in  consequence  of  the  granules,  or  some  other  abnomial  condition.  I 
asked  him  the  symptoms  which  he  would  find  in  such  a  case.  I  called  his  attention  to 
what  evidently  had  not  been  done  before,  namely,  the  symptoms  of  Mi-.  Cook's  case : 
and  I  asked  him,  in  simple,  straightforward  terms  whether,  looking  at  those  symptoms,  he 
would  pledge  his  opinion,  in  the  face  of  the  medical  world  and  the  Court,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  arachnitis,  and  he  candidly  admitted  that  he  would  not  assert  that  this  was  in  his 
opinion  a  case  of  arachnitis. 

Then  we  have  the  gentleman  who  comes  all  the  way  from  Scotland  to  inform  us,  as 
the  next  proposition,  that  Mr.  Cook's  was  a  case  of  epileptic  convulsions  with  tetanic 
complications.  Now,  I  asked  him  this  question  :  "  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  of  epilepsy, 
with  or  without  tetanic  convulsions,  in  which  consciousness  was  not  destroyed  before  the 
patient  died?  "  He  said,  "  No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  did,  but  I  have  read  in  some 
book  that  such  a  case  has  occurred." — "  Is  there  ^mything  to  make  you  think  that  this 
was  epilepsy?  "  "  Well,  it  may  have  been  epilepsy,  because  I  do  not  know  what  else  to 
ascribe  it  to ;  but  I  must  admit  that  epilepsy  is  characterised  generally  by  a  loss  of  con- 
sciousness." Well,  then,  what  diiference  would  tetanic  complication  make  ?  That  he  is 
unable  to  explain.  I  remind  you  of  that  species  of  evidence  in  which  the  witnesses 
resorted  to  the  most  speculative  reasoning,  and  put  forward  the  barest  possibilities 
without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  But  this  I  undertake  to  assert,  and  I  refer  to  the 
evidence  to  prove  it,  that  there  is  not  a  single  case  either  to  which  they  have  spoken  as 
coming  within  their  own  experience,  or  of  which  they  have  spoken  as  the  result  of 
reading,  in  which  there  were  the  formidable  and  decisive  symptoms  of  marked  tetanus 
which  existed  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Cook. 

Having  gone  through  this  evidence,  I  think  we  have  four  sets  of  diseases, — general 
convulsions,  arachnitis,  epilepsy  proper,  and  epilepsy  with  tetanic  complication.  I 
expected  that  we  had  pretty  well  exhausted  the  whole  of  those  scientific  theories,  but  we 
were  destined  to  have  another  that  assumed  the  formidable  name  of  angina  pectoris.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  struck  you  as  remarkable  that  when  my  learned  friend  opened 
this  case  for  the  defence,  he  never  ventured  to  assert,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the 
disease  to  which  he  would  endeavour  to  refer  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  ;  and  it  must, 
I  think,  have  struck  you  as  a  veiy  remarkable  thing  that  no  less  than  four  or  five 
distinct  and  separate  theories  are  set  up  by  the  witnesses  who  appear  on  the  part  of  the 
defence, — general  convulsions,  arachnitis,  epilepsy  with  tetanic  complication,  and 
lastly,  angina  pectoris.  My  learned  friend  had,  however,  this  advantage  in  not  stating 
to  you  what  was  the  theoiy  that  his  medical  witnesses  would  endeavom-  to  set  up 
because,  one  after  another,  I  must  admit  they  took  me  entirely  by  surprise.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  called  yesterday  at  the  last  moment,  and  who  talked  of  angina  pectoris 
would  not  have  escaped  quite  so  easily  if  I  had  had  the  books  to  which  he  referred  under 
my  hand,  and  had  been  able  to  expose,  as  I  would  have  done,  the  ignorance  or  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  assertion  which  he  dared  to  make.  I  say  ignorance  or  presumption  or 
what  is  worse,  an  intention  to  deceive.  I  assert  it  in  the  face  of  the  whole  medical 
profession,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  have  their  verdict  in  my  favour. 

But  it  is  a  fact  which  I  am  entitled  to  dwell  upon,  that  all  those  medical  witnesses 
one  and  all,  differed  in  the  view  which  they  take  in  this  case.    There  is  this  remarkablp 
coincidence  between  the  views  of  some  of  them  and  the  views  of  the  witnesses  whom  T 
called:  Mr.  Partridge  and  Dr.  Robinson,  two  of  the  most  respectable  witnesses  they 
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called  aye,  and  Dr.  Letheby  himself,  strongly  as  he  was  biassed  in  favour  of  the  defence 
being  three  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  witnesses  wliom  my  learned  friend  brought  ftward 
agreed  with  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  supported  by  other  wit 
nesseswiiom  I  brought  before  you,  that  in  the  whole  of  their  experience  tha  in  the' 
whole  range  of  their  learning  and  information,  they  knew  of  no  known  disease  to  wh  ih 
the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  could  possibly  be  referred.    When  such  men  as"  those  ell 
ns  such  a  fact,  I  cannot  but  submit  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  import- 
ance.   But,  then  If  It  be  the  fact  that  no  known  disease  can  account  for  such  symptoms 
as  those  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  that  they  are  referable  to  poison  alone,  can  any  one  eS- 
tain  a  doubt  that  that  poison  was  the  poison  of  strychnia  ?    The  symptoms,  at  all  events 
from  the  time  the  paroxysm  set  in,  are  precisely  the  same.    Distinctions  are  sought  to  be 
made  by  the  subtlety  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  between  some  of  the  antecedent 


that  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defence  admit  this  fact,  that  from  the  time  the  pa- 
roxysm set  in,  of  which  Mr.  Cook  died,  until  the  time  of  the  death,  the  symptoms 
■are  precisely  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  from  strychnia.  But  then  they  say 
and  this  is  worthy  of  your  most  attentive  consideration,  that  there  are  points  of  difl 
ference  which  have  led  them  to  the  conclusion,  or  some  of  them  at  all  events  that 
those  symptoms  could  not  have  resulted  from  strychnia.  Let  us  see  what  they  are 
In  the  first  place,  they  showed  that  the  period  which  elapSed  between  the  supposed 
administration  of  the  poison,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  was  longer 
than  they  have  ever  observed  in  animals  upon  which  they  have  experimented.  Now, 
the  first  observation  which  arises  there  is  this,  that  there  is  a  known  difi'erence  be- 
tween animal  and  human  life,  in  the  power  with  which  specific  things  act  upon  its 
organization ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  poison  administered  to  a  rabbit  will  produce 
its  effect  in  a  given  time  ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  produce  effect  in  the 
same  time  upon  an  animal  of  a  different  description ;  and  still  less  does  it  follow  that 
it  will  exercise  its  baneful  influence  in  the  same  time  upon  a  human  subject.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  tends  to  establish  this  fact,  that  not  only  in  indivi- 
duals of  different  species,  but  between  individuals  of  the  same  species,  the  same  poison 
and  the  same  dose  will  produce  effects  different  in  degree,  different  in  duration,  and 
different  in  power.  But,  again,  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  rapidity  with  whic~h 
the  poison  begins  to  work  depends  materially  upon  the  mode  of  its  administration.  If 
it  is  administered  as  a  fluid,  it  acts  with  great  rapidity;  if  it  is  administered  in  a 
solid  state,  its  effects  come  on  more  slowly ;  and  if  it  is  administered  in  some  indu- 
rated substance,  it  will  act  with  still  greater  tardiness  ;  and  if  that  substance  is  difiScult 
of  solution,  then  the  period  will  be  stiU  longer  before  the  substance  having  become  dis- 
solved, is  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents,, and  taken  up  into  the  system. 

Now,  what  was  the  period  at  which  this  poison  began  to  act  after  its  administration, 
assuming  it  to  have  been  poison  for  the  purpose  of  argument  ?  It  seems  from  Mr.  Jones's 
statement,  that  the  prisoner  came  and  administered  these  pills ;  he  saw  him  administer 
the  pills  somewhere  about  11  o'clock,  so  that  they  were  not  administered  upon  his  first 
arrival.  The  patient,  as  though  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  peril  which  impended, 
strenuously  resisted  the  attempt  to  make  him  take  them,  and  no  doubt  those  remonstrances 
and  the  endeavour  to  overcome  them  occupied  some  period  of  time.  The  pills  at  last 
were  taken,  and,  assuming  them  to  have  contained  strychnia  (which  I  only  do  now  for 
the  purpose  of  argument)  how  soon  did  they  begin  to  operate  ?  Mr.  Jones  says  he  went 
down  after  this  and  had  his  supper,  and  came  back  about  12  o'clock.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  room,  after  a  word  or  two  of  conversation  with  Cook,  he  proceeded  to  undress  and  go 
to  bed;  and  he  had  not  been  in  bed  10  minutes  before  the  warning  came  that  another  of 
these  paroxysms  was  about  to  take  place.  The  maid-servants  put  it  still  earlier :  they  say 
that  about  10  minutes  before  12  the  first  alarm  was  given,  which  would  make  the  interval 
little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  taking  of  the  pills  and  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  symptoms.  When;  therefore,  my  learned  friend's  witnesses  tell  us  that 
it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  we  have  here  another  of  those  exaggerated 
determinations  to  see  the  facts  only  in  the  way  that  will  make  most  for  the  view  which 
they  think  proper  to  put  forward.  I  say  it  certainly  was  not  more  than  an  hour,  and  1  find 
in  some  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  that  the  duration  of  time  before  which  the 
poison  began  to  work,  has  been  little  less,  if  any  less,  than  an  hour.  Mr.  Morley,  who  is 
as  much  entitled  to  your  attention  as  Mr.  Nunneley— indeed,  when  I  contrast  the  way 
in  which  the  two  men  gave  their  evidence,  I  am  paying  him  but  a  poor  compliment 
when  I  say  that  he  is  as  worthy  of  attention  as  Mr.  Nunneley— Mr.  Mor  ey  says  in 
his  evidence  that  5  or  G  minutes,  or  something  less  than  an  hour,  is  the  period  which  he 
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observed  the  poison  required  to  produce  its  effect  upon  animals,  and  in  every  one  of  the 
ca;es  which  we  have  got  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  an  hour  was  necessary.  lu  the 
case  of  the  n-irl  at  Ghisgow,  thonph  1  see  the  medical  geuileman  speaks  of  20  minutes  when 
he  was  called  iu,  he  could  have  only  had  that  iufoi  uiatiou  from  the  statement  of  some  of  the 
people  about.  1  see  the  nurse  says  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  pills  began 
to  work  upoii  the  girl.  There  may  have  been  some  cause  for  the  pills  not  beginning  to 
take  effect  within  a  certain  time  after  their  administration;  it  would  be  very  easy  to  mix 
them  with  some  substance  that  should  render  them  difficult  of  solution,  nay,  which  might 
retard  their  action.  1  cannot  for  a  single  moment  bring  myself  to  believe,  if  in  all  other 
respects  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  symptoms,  the  consequences,  and  effects  were 
analogous  and  similar  to  tiiose  produced  by  strychnia,  it  is  not  because  those  pills  may 
have  taken  a  quarter-of-iin-hour  or  a  longer  time  to  manifest  their  working,  it  is  not  ou 
that  account  you  will  hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  strychnia  was  administered 
in  this  case  ;  but  then  they  say  Yes,  but,  the  premonitory  symptoms  were  wanting  here. 
They  tell  us  iu  animals  they  observed'  that  the  animal  manifests  first  some  uneasiness, 
shrinks,  and  gathers  itself  into  itself,  as  it  were,  avoids  movement,  and  then  certain 
involuntary  twitchings  about  the  head  come,  those  being  the  premonitory  symptoms 
before  the  paroxysms  set  in.  They  say  there  were  no  premonitory  symptoms  in  Cook's 
case ;  1  utterly  deny  that  proposition  :  I  say  there  were  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
■  most  marked  character,  though  he  did  not  describe  them  in  language.  He  is  lying  in 
bed — -he  suddenly  sta .  ts  up  in  an  agony  of  alarm.  What  made  him  do  that  ?  was  there 
nothing  premonitory,  nothing  that  warned  him  that  the  paro.xysm  was  coming  ?  It  is 
clear  there  must  have  been.  He  jumps  up  iu  his  bed  and  says,  "  Fetch  me  Palmer,  I  am 
going  to  be  ill,  as  I  was  last  night."  What  was  it  but  that  he  knew  the  symptoms  that 
attended  him  on  the  previous  evening  were  now  warning  him  of  what  he  might  expect 
in  a  short  period,  unless  succour  could  be  obtained  ?  He  sits  up,  and  lie  prays  to  have  his 
neck  rul)bed.  What  was  the  feeling  about  the  neck  but  a  premonitory  symptom  which 
"was  to  precede  the  pa;'0.xysm  whicli  presently  supervened?  He  says  "  Rub  my  neck,  it 
gives  me  comfort  to  have  it  done." 

But  here  again  they  take  exception,  and  they  say  'this  could  not  have  been  tetanus 
from  strychnia,  because  animals  cannot  bear  to  be  touched;  a  touch  brings  on  the 
paroxysm;  not  only  a  touch,  but  a  breath  of  air,  a  sound,  a  word,  a  movement  of  any 
one  near,  will  b  iiig  ou  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.'  True:  but  that  is  after  the 
paroxysm  has  Once  been  set  up,  or  when  it  is  just  about  to  begin.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
those  witnesses  who  come  and  say  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cook  having  desired  to  have  his 
neck  rubbed  is  a  fact  to  pi'ove  that  this  could  not  be  a  death  from  tetanus,  have  either 
■wilfully  suppressed  the  knowledge  in  their  own  minds  of  the  evidence  they  had  heard, 
or  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  it;  because  in  two  cases  of  death  from  strychnia  we  have 
shown  the  patient  endured  the  touching  of  the  limbs  and  found  satisfaction  from  it.  In 
Mrs.  Sm\  th's  ca>e,  when  her  legs  were  distorted,  in  the  agony  of  the  convulsion  she 
prayed  and  entreated  to  have  lhem  straightened;  she  found  no  additional  pain  from  that 
operation  The  lady  at  Leeds,  in  the  case  which  Mr.  Nunneley  himself  attended, 
implored  her  hu-ban<i,  between  the  spasms,  to  rub  her  legs  and  her  arms,  in  order  to 
overcome  and  subdue  their  rigidity.  That  case  was  under  his  own  knowledge,  and  in 
spite  of  It,  although  he  detected  afterwards  strychnia  in  the  body  of  that  unhappy 
woman,  he  dares-  to  come  forward  here  and  say  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cook  having  before 
the  paroxysm  tolerated  rubbing,  and  found  comfort  in  it.  proves  that  this  could  not  have 
been  a  death  from  strychnia.  What  think  you  of  the  honesty  of  such  a  witness?  But 
there  is  a  thi.d  case,  which  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Moore, 
lhat  gentlen,a,n  had  taken  an  overdose  of  strychnia,  and  he  suffered  from  all  the  pains 
ot  tetanus;  his  only  comfort  was  having  his  limbs  rubbed  ;  and  therefore  I  sav  to 
contend  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  a  jury  that  the  fact  of  Cook's  having  had'his 
neck  rubb.d  proved  that  this  was  not  tetanus  from  strychnia,  proves,  I  say%  nothing 
hut  the  dishonesty  and  insincerity  of  the  witnesses  who  can  dare  to  put  forward  such 
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Bnt  then  they  take  us  to  the  appearances  after  dcatli,  and  they  say  that  there  are 
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circumstances  to  be  found  wliich  militate  against  this  being  a  case  of  strychnia  poisonine 
Let  US  see  what  they  are.  In  ihe  first  place,  they  say  the  limbs  became  rigid  either  at 
the  time  of  death  or  immediately  after,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  found  in  a  case  of 
tetanus  from  strychnia.  Mr.  Nunneley  says,  "  In  all  cases  upon  which  I  have  experi- 
mented 1  have  found  the  animals  become  flaccid  before  death,  and  they  do  ngt  become 
again  rigid  after  it."  I  can  hardly  believe  that  statement,  and  I  certainly  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  the  very  next  witness  who  got  into  the  box  (Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol) 
told  us  he  had  made  two  experiments  upon  cats,  and  killed  them  both.  He  described 
them  as  "indurated  and  contorted."  Those  were  his  expressions  when  he  found  them 
some  hours  after  death.  The  presence  of  rigidity  in  the  body  at  or  immediately  after 
death  here  is  put  forward  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nunneley  as  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  says  this  was  not  a  death  by  strychnia,  although  Dr.  Taylor  had  told  us  that  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  cats  he  killed  the  rigidity  after  death  was  such  that  upon  taking  the 
animal  by  the  hind  legs  and  holding  it  up  in  the  air,  the  body  maintained  its  horizontal 
natural  position,  as  though  the  animal  had  been  upon  its  four  legs,  upon  a  plane  surface. 
Notwithstanding  that  evidence,  Mr.  Nunneley  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  lie  did  not 
believe  this  was  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  because  there  had  been  rigidity  of  the 
limbs — because  the  feet  were  distorted,  the  hands  clenched,  and  the  muscles  rigid  as  the 
unhappy  man  exhibited  prior  to  his  death.  The  very  next  witness  called  upon  the  other 
side  produced  two  instances  in  which  the  animals  were  indurated  from  one  end  of  their 
bodies  to  the  other.  As  he  says  they  were  contorted  in  all  their  limbs,  and  so  they 
remained,  it  shovi's  what  you  are  to  think  of  the  honesty  of  this  sort  of  evidence,  in  which 
facts  are  selected  because  they  make  in  favour  of  the  particular  hypothesis  of  the  party 
who  brings  them  forward. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  is  said  is  that  the  heart  in  this  ease  was  empty.  In  the 
animals  Mr.  Nunneley  and  Dr.  Letheby  have  operated  upon  I  think  the  heart  has  been 
found  full.  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  all  the  cases ;  I  think  they  make  some  excep- 
tions ;  and,  as  I  said  in  the  outset,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  particular  poison,  that  you  never  can  rely  upon  the  precise  form  or  order  which  the 
symptoms  before  death  and  the  appearances  after  it  will  assume.  There  are  only  certain 
great  leading  marked  characteristic  features — the  collateral  incidents  are  capable  of 
infinite  variety.  We  have  here  the  main  marked  characteristic  features,  and  we  have, 
what  is  more,  collateral  incidents  similar  to  the  cases  in  which  the  administration  of 
strychnia  and  the  fact  that  death  was  caused  by  it  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute. 
In  the  very  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  of  two  cases  of  poisoning,  Mrs.  Smyth's  and 
the  Glasgow  girl,  in  both  the  heart  had  been  found  compressed  and  emptied;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  single  moment  that  the  question  whether  the  Iftart 
shall  be  found  congested  or  the  lungs  congested  must  depend  upon  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  and  we  know  that  in  cases  of  tetanus  death  may  result  from  more  than  one 
cause.  AH  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  subject  to  the  exciting  action  of  this  powerful 
poison,  but  no  one  can  tell  in  what  order  those  nmscles  will  be  affected,  or  where  the 
poisonous  influence  will  put  forth  the  fulness  of  its  power.  If  it  act  upon  the  respiratoiy 
muscles,  and  arrest  the  play  of  the  lungs  and  with  it  the  breathing  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  result  will  be  that  the  heart  will  be  left  full ;  but  if  some  spasm  seizes  on  the 
heart,  contracting  it  and  expelling  from  it  the  blood  that  it  contains,  and  so  produces 
death,  why,  the  result  will  be  that  the  heart  will  be  found  ehipty  and  the  other  vessels 
gorged  with  blood.  So  that  you  have  never  perfect  certaintj'  as  to  how  those  symptoms 
will  manifest  themselves  after  death ;  but  that  is  again  put  forward  as  if  the  fact  of  the 
heart  having  been  found  empty  is  a  conclusive  fact  against  death  having  in  this  case 
taken  place  from  strychnia.  Yet  those  men  who  came  here  to  make  those  statements  as 
witnesses  under  the  sanction  of  scientific  authority,  must  have  heard  both  those  cases 
spoken  to  by  the  medical  gentlemen  who  examined  those  two  unfortunate  patients  after 
death,  and  who  told  us  that  in  both  cases  the  heart  was  found  empty.  That  gets  rid  of 
that  matter.  And  so  again  with  regard  to  the  congestion  of  the  brain  and  other  vessels, 
the  same  observation  applies.  If  instead  of  being  killed  by  the  action  of  the  poison 
upon  the  respiratory  muscles  or  by  its  action  upon  the  heart,  death  is  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  paroxysms  exhausting  the  vital  power  of  the  victim,  then  you  expect  to  find  the 
brain  aud  other  vessels  congested  by  those  series  of  convulsions  and  '^P«*™^-  , 
takes  place  from  one  or  otlier  of  those  causes,  so  will  be  the  appearance  of  he  lieait,  the 
brain,  and  the  body  after  death.  There  is  nothing,  I  say,  in  this  for  a  "^^^'^ 
negative  the  conclusion  which  you  would  otherwise  arrive  at  from  the  ^>  "'P'^;' »  'i^ 
appeared  in  this  man's  body  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  """^'^^'"^'^  -/[.^  T  " Vin7?f  ^ 
thiseare  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  of  the  strongest  and  most  aggravated  kind  ;  that  is  a 
proposition  about  which,  I  think,  you  can  entertain  no  doubt.  H  so,  are  thej  '^-f^'fWe  to 
etanus  of  any  other  description?    Certainly  not ;  because,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  told 
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you,  the  course  of  the  symptom  is  marked  by  characteristics  of  unquestionable  differ- 
ence, o  A  J  -r 
Is  it  not  tlicn  ppepostei'ous  to  contend  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  tetanus  ?  And  ii 
every  one  of  the  dislinctionr,  tliey  have  attempted  to  set  up  I  show  you  to  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  (because  I  produce  you  at  ouce  an  undoubted  case  in  which 
the  administration  of  sU-ychuia  is  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  in  whieh  those  particular 
symptoms  and  appearances  were  manifested  and  observed),  I  get  rid  at  once  of  all  those 
vain,  futile  attempts  to  distinguish  this  case,  either  in  its  premonitory  symptoms  or  in 
the  appearances  either  before  or  upon  post-mortem  examination.  I  get  rid  of  all  those 
difiaeulties,  and  I  come  back  to  the  symptoms  which  attended  this  unhappy  man's  demise. 
I  ask  whether  you  can  doubt  that,  when  I  have  excluded  all  those  cases  of  tetanic  con- 
vulsions, epUepsy,  and  arachnitis,  or  angina  pectoris,  which  occurred,  you  recollect,  in  a 
young  girl  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever — in  all  human  probability  tlie  scarlet  fever 
had  been  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  and  had  produced  all  those  consequences — when 
I  exclude  all  those  cases,  and  then  lastly  exclude  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus,  what 
remains  ?  The  tetanus  of  strychnia,  and  the  tetanus  of  strycliiiia  only.  I  pray  your 
attention  to  the  cases  of  which  evidence  has  been  given,  in  which  there  \^  as  no  question  as 
to  strychnia  havLnar  been  administered,  there  not  being  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it, 
and  in  which  the  circumstances  were  so  similar,  and  the  symptoms  so  analogous,  that  I 
think  you  cannot  hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  death  by  strychnia. 
Medical  witnesses  of  the  highest  authority,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  on  the  part 
of  the  defence,  agree  that  in  the  whole  range  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  they 
know  of  no  natural  disease  to  which  these  remarkable  symptoms  can  be  referred.  If  that 
be  so,  and  there  is  a  known  poison  that  will  produce  them,  how  strong,  how  cogent,  how 
irresistible  becomes  the  inference  that  to  that  poison,  and  to  that  poison  alone,  are  those 
symptoms  and  this  death  to  be  ascribed  ! 

Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  not  without  its  difficulties; 
and  I  wiU  not  shrink  from  the  discussion  of  them,  nor  from  the  candid  recognition  of  those 
difficulties,  so  far  as  they  in  reality  exist.  Strychnia  was  not  found  in  this  body ;  and 
we  have  it- no  doubt  upon  strong  evidence,  that  in  a  variety  of  experiments  which  have 
been  tried  upon  the  bodies  of  animals  killed  by  strychnia,  strychnia  has  been  detected  by 
the  tests  which  science  places  at  the  disposition  of  scientific  men.  If  strychnia  had  been 
found,  of  course  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty,  and  we  should  lave  had  none  of 
the  ingenious  theories  which  gentlemen  from  a  variety  of  parts  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  propound  in  this  Court.  The  question  for  your  consideration  is,  whether  the 
absence  of  its  detection  leads  conclusively  to  the  view  that  this  death  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  the  administration  of  that  poison.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  under  what 
circumstances  was  the  examination  made  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Kees  have  spoken? 
They  tell  you  that  when  the  stomach  of  this  man  was  brought  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis,  it  was  presented  to  them  under  the  most  unfiivonrable  circumstances  They 
say  that  its  contents  had  been  lost,  and  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  experimentino- 
upon  them.  It  is  very  true  that  those  who  put  up  the  jar  make  a  statement  somewhat 
Oitterent.  Ihey  say  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  emptied  into  the  iar  but 
there  appears  at  all  events  (I  will  not  put  it  higher  than  accident),  by  accident  to  'have 
been  some  spilling  of  the  contents;  and  there  is,  I  think,  the  clearest  and,  most  unde- 
niable evidence  of  very  considerable  bungling  in  the  way  in  wliich  the  stomach  was  cut 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  emptied  into  the  jar.  It  was  cut  from  end  to  end,  savs  Dr' 
laylor.  It  was  tied  up  at  both  ends  ;  it  had  been  turned  inside  out  into  the  contents  of 
liLn  rh!'""''/"  ^^y,^^""'^  in  a  mass  of  feculent  matter,  and  was  therefore  in  a  con- 
dition the  most  unsatisfactory  for  analysis  and  experiment.    It  is  very  true  that  the  wit- 

other  side-Mr.  Nunneley,  Mr.  Herapath,  and  Dr.  Letheby-say  tha 
no  matter  how  contaminated  or  how  mixed  with  impurities,  they  should  have  beJu  able 
to  ascertain  he  presence  of  strychnia  in  the  stomach,  if  strychnia  ever  liad  been  there  I 
own  I  should  have  more  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses  if  their  narthiit-. 
and  partisanship  had  not  been  so  much  marked  as  Lj  are.    I  shou  d  have  mo'^^ e  co  fi^ 

tTl!"     h  '^^d       be--''^  constrained  to  Idn^  to  me  I 

fact  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  he  has  again  and  again  asserted  thnt  tbifn. 
was  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  but  that  D«,  Taylor  hacfrtWn  how  to  fiud  lt 
out:  he  admits  that  that  is  a  statement  he  has  again  and  again  made 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—lt  was  in  the  newspapers,  he  said 

not  merely  contenting  himself  witli  comin-  forwa*.^  .vher'rnllV  f  *'f  ^  gentleman 

justice,  to  state  that  .\ich  he  knew  as  a  maS;  ^AdenTe  ^ ^of  "e^cHmen^  C^lTa^ 
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WnJ''^!,"''' '."^^'""''l^-"^  "  ^^"^"Sl'going  partisan  in  this  case,  advising  my  learnecT 
fncnd,  suggesting  question  upon  question,  and  that  in  behalf  of  a  man  whom  he  has  a7a1n- 

iZnl  .   P  •     '"t*"""'  '""'^  "'^'^  °f  those  witnesses  with  a  verv 

gi  ea  amount  of  suspicion.  I  reverence  a  man  who,  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  love  of 
tru.h-from  those  high  considerations  which  form  the  noblest  elements  in  the  character 

of  ro",;;^V  '"''Tf  ^  '"'^'^  '^S^^"^'  ---'I  niay  run  in  ftorrent 

W  iThw  ^"^^  ''""'^^  """^  ^'^^t       believes  to  be  the  truth  : 

™it^W  V     f "  ''^  testimony  to  which  I  regret  to  say  men  of  science  sometime 
permit  themselves  to  condescend.    I  ask  you  therefore  to  look  at  the  statements  of  those 
witnesses  with  dispassionate  consideration  before  you  attach  implicit  credit  to  them.  But 
let  mc  assume  that  all  they  say  is  true,  that  it  is  the  fact  that  they  in  their  experiments 
iiaye  succeeded  in  discovering  strychnia  when  mixed  with  other  impurities,  and  contami- 
nated, no  matter  by  what  cause,-they  say  that  no  extent  of  putrefaction,  no  amount  of 
decomposition,  will  alter  the  character  of  that  vegetable^  matter,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
detected  if  it  is  m  the  human  stomach.    Be  it  so.    But  then  must  it  always  be  found  in- 
every  case  where  death  has  ensued  ?    Professor  Taylor  says  no  ;  and  he  says  it  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  and  mischievous  proposition  to  assert  that  that  must  necessarily  be  so— 
that  It  would  enable  many  a  guilty  man  to  escape  who,  by  administering  the  smallest 
quantity  whereby  life  can  be  affected  and  destroyed,  might  by  that  means  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach  of  the  individual.    All  the  wit- 
nesses seem  to  agree  in  this,  or  at  all  events  the  great  bulk  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  the 
poison  acts  after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the  system ;  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the 
stomach,  it  is  carried  into  the  blood  ;  passing  by  means  of  the  circulation  through  the 
tissues,  it  is  deposited  there;  at  some  stage  or  other  of  its  progress  it  affects  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  nerves,  affecting  the  muscles  of  motion,  become  influenced  by 
its  baneful  power,  then  come  on  those  muscular  spasms  and  convulsions  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.    If  the  minimum  dose  be  given,  and  that  operates  by  absorption,  it  is- 
perfectly  clear — and  must  be  clear— that  the  whole  must  be  taken  up  by  absorbents  and 
pass  into  the  blood,  and  that  none  therefore  will  be  found  in  the  stomach.    Nay,  a 
further  proposition  is  also  clear.    If  it  is  necessary' that  it  should  be  first  passed  by  means- 
of  the  circulation  into  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body,  before  it  acts  upon  the  nervous  system, 
it  will  cease  to  be  found  in  the  blood.    Again,  a  portion  of  it,  if  in  excess,  will  be 
eliminated  in  the  kidneys,  and  pass  off  in  watery  secretion;  You  do  not  know,  therefore,  in- 
what  part  of  the  human  body  to  put  your  hand  upon  it.    But  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  if 
there  has  been  an  excess  over  the  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  particular- 
individual,  then,  as  soon  as  the  absorbents  have  taken  up  the  necessary  quantity,  the 
nervous  system  will  at  once  be  affected  and  life  destroyed  ;  you  will  find  the  excess  in  the- 
Stomach,  if  you  adopt  the  proper  means  of  seeking  for  it.    Now  what  did  these  gentlemen 
do  ?  They  gave  never  less  than  a  grain — often  as  much  as  two  grains ;  and  yet  we  now 
know  that  a  quarter  of  a  grain  is  enough  to  destroy  a  small  animal  like  a  rabbit,  and 
that  no  man  could  venture  to  hope  for  life  who  took  half  a  grain  or  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  of  it.    Therefore  in  the  cases  of  their  experiments,  and  experiments  made,  allow  me- 
to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  this  cause,  after  those  parties  had  been  retained — I  use  the  word 
retaineci,"  for  it  is  the  appropriate  word ;  no  parties  can  be  more  thoroughgoing  parti- 
sans than  scientific  men  who  have  once  taken  up  a  case — after  they  have  been  retained 
for  this  case,  and  desire  that  their  experiments  should  have  a  certain  result,  they  take 
good  care  to  have  doses  large  enough  to  leave  a  small  portion  in  the  stomach.    But  be 
this  as  it  may,  I  have  only  now  to  deal  with  the  experiments  of  Professor  laylor  and  Dr. 
Rees  ;  they  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  pair  of  bunglers  ;  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to 
uphold  them  if  their  professional  reputation  will  not  do  it ;  but  they  tell  us  that  they  tried 
its  effects  upon  four  animals  of  the  same  species  with  fully  adequate  doses.    Where  they 
administered  two  grains  they  reproduced  the  poison  in  abundance;  where  they  adminis- 
tered one  grain  they  found  a  small  indication  of  it ;  and  when  they  administered  haU  a 
grain  to  two  rabbits  they  found  no  traces  of  the  poison  at  all.    It  may  well  be  that  that 
may  result,  as  Mr.  Herapath  says,  from  Professor  Taylor  not  knowing  the  right  way  ol 
going  about  it.    It  may  be,  if  Mr.  Herapath  had  had  the  stomach  under  his  more  soentmc 
manipulation,  he  would  have  produced,  the  strychnia.    It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  when, 
as  I  sliow,  the  man  who  did  in  this  case  experiment  upon  the  stomach  of  Mr.  Cook,  in  two 
cases  out  of  four  when  ho  had  given  a  smaller  dose  to  rabbits  failed  to  reproduce  the 
What  is  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  it  ?    Why,  that  although  I  «iroot  baye  the 


tor  which  my  learnea  tncnu  ana  ms  wiinessta  »;uui,>.-..v   —  — - 

not  having  been  reproduced  or  discovered  affords  negative  conclusive  proof  that  the 
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death  was  not  produced  by  strychnia.  I  have  no  positive  proof  on  the  one  hand,  hut  on 
the  other  hand  my  learned  friend  is  in  the  same  predicament— he  cannot  say  that  he  has 
negative  proof  conclusive  of  the  fact  of  this  death  not  having  taken  place  by  strychnia. 

°But  now  is  there  no  other  evidence.in  the  case?  Do  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  administered  strychnia  to  his  friend,  simply  because  the  symptoms  of  that 
friend's  death  are  reconcilable  with  no  known  form  of  disease  which  the  most  enlarged 
experience  or  knowledge  can  supply  ?  No,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  rest  there.  Not 
because  those  symptoms  are  precisely  those  which  show  themselves  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  strychnia.  No,  the  case  does  not  rest  there  ;  I  wish  it  did.  But  alas  !  it  does  not.  I 
must  now  draw  your  serious  attention  to  a  part  of  the  case  which  has  not  been  met,  and 
has  not  been  grappled  with.  My  learned  friend  said  that  he  would  contest  the  ground 
■n-ith  the  prosecution  foot  by  foot.  Alas  !  we  are  upon  that  ground  upon  which,  as  it 
were,  is  centered  the  crisis  of  this  momentous  question ;  and,  alas  !  my  learned  friend 
has  not  grappled  with  it  for  an  instant.  We  have  "here  a  death  of  which  the  dread  mani- 
festations bore  upon  their  face  the  character  of  strychnia  poisoning.  Was  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  possessed  of  that  poison  ?  Did  he  obtain  it  upon  the  eve  of  the  death  into  which 
we  are  inquiring?  These  are  matters  of  fearful  moment.  They  are  matters  with  which 
it  behoved  my  learned  friend  indeed  to  have  grappled  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  he 
was  capable  and  with  all  the  means  that  his  case  afforded.  But  I  grieve  to  say  that  this  part 
of  the  case  is  left  untouched  as  regards  the  defence.  Did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  obtain 
possession  of  strychnia  on  the  Monday  late  ?  Did  he  get  it  again  upon  the  Tuesday 
morning  ?  The  fact  of  his  having  got  it  on  the  Monday  night  rests,  it  is  true,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  an  individual  whose  statement,  as  I  said  to  you  in  the  onset,  and  as  I  repeat  now, 
requires  at  your  hands  the  most  careful  and  anxious  attention  before  you  adopt  it  easily. 
Newton  tells  us  that  on  that  night  when  Mr.  Palmer  came  back  from  London,  he  came  to 
him  and  obtained  from  him  three  grains  of  the  poison  of  which,  supposing  it  had  been 
administered,  the  symptoms  and  effect  both  in  life  and  death  would  have  been  precisely 
the  same  as  those  which  have  been  described  in  Cook's  case.  Is  Newton  speaking  the 
truth,  or  is  he  not?  It  is  open  to  observation — I  said  so  from  the  beginning,  and  my 
learned  friend  has  done  no  more  than  reiterate  the  warning  I  gave  you — it  is,  I  say,  open 
to  serious  observation,  that  Newton  never  mad^  that  statement  until  the  day  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  trial.  He  has  explained  to  you  the  reasons  which  induced  hia 
silence.  His  employer  had  been  for  a  long  time  upon  unpleasant  terms  with  Palmer. 
The  young  "man,  who  knew  him,  however,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less 
upon  familiar  terms  with  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  the  three  grains  of  strychnia. 
Palmer  was  a  medical  man,  and  strychnia  is  often  used  by  medical  men.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  therefore  at  that  time  of  night,  when  chemists'  shops  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  shut  up,  that,  upon  Mr.  Palmer's  coming  to  him  for  three  grains  of  strychnia, 
he  gave  them  to  him,  and  probably  thought  little  more  about  it.  But  when  afterwards 
the  question  of  the  mode  by  which  this  man's  life  had  been  taken  away  became  rife  in 
Rugeley,  and  suspicions  arose  of  strychnia,  and  Koberts  came  forward  and  said  that  upon 
the  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Palmer  had  bought  strychnia  of  him,  and  this  young  man  was 
called  to  confirm  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Palmer's  having  been  at  the  shop,  he  heard  that 
this  question  of  strychnine  was  involved,  and  it  began  to  occur  to  him  that  it  might 
seriously  implicate  hira  with  his  employer,  might  cast  even  the  shadow  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion upon  himself,  if  he  came  forward  and  voluntarily  stated  that  he  had  supplied  Palmer 
with  the  poison  the  night  before.  Then  he  locked  this  secret  in  his  breast.  But  when 
the  eve  of  the  trial  came,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  examination  here, 
he  felt  a  sort  of  oppression  at  having  this  secret  locked  up  in  his  breast,  and  he  volun- 
tarily came  forward  and  made  the  statement  which  he  has  repeated  here.  If  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  you  are  satisfied  witli  that  explanation.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  it 
detracts  from  the  otherwise  perfect  credibility  which  would  attach  to  his  statement.  But 
then,  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  consideration  which  I  cannot  fail  to  press 
•upon  you.  What  possible  conceivable  motive  can  this  young  man  have,  except  a  sense  of 
truth,  for  coming  forward  to  make  this  statement  ?  My  learned  friend,  with  iustico  and 
with  propriety,  has  asked  for  your  most  attentive  consideration  to  the  question  of  motives 
involved  in  this  case.  Before  you  can  charge  a  man  with  having  taken  awaY  the  life  of 
another  by  aforethought  and  deliberate  malice,  it  does  become  important  to  see  whether 
Ihere  were  motives  that  could  operate  upon  him  to  do  so  foul  a  deed.  That  does  not  apply 
,o  hnrnll  7'  'T.     ""tl^  the  hideous  crime  of  taking  life  by  poison  is  not  perhaps 

so  horrible  to  contemplate  as  the  notion  of  udicial  murder  effected  by  false  witness  an-ainst 

ofTmotiv?Ji°"'       r  '"F"'"        ""^  1-^-=  *he  remotes  shadow 

illZlrrJuJr'v?  T'''"^  "P,""  ""'^^'^  sanction  of  an  oath, 

in  a  court  of  justice  hke  this,  to  take  away  the  life^for  alas  I  if  you  believe  his  evidence 
It  must  take  away  the  life-of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?    If  you  believe  that  on  ?he  mgh^ 
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?f  Monday,  for  no  other  conceivable  or  assignable  punjose  except  tlie  deed  of  darkness 
winch  was  to  be  done  that  night  upon  the  person  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
went  to  Newton  and  obtained  from  him  the  fatal  and  deadly  instrument  whereby  life  \hs 
to  he  destroyed,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty,  and  that  your  verdict  must  pronounce  him  so. 

What  says  my  learned  friend?  He  says  that  Newton  does  not  speak  the  truth:  first 
because  he  did  not  come  forward  till  the  last  minute  ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  lays  the 
time  of  his  communication  with  the  prisoner,  and  affording  him  the  strychnia  at  9  o'clock 
and  the  prisoner  was  not  in  Ilugeloy  until  10.  '  ' 

^Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  remark  upon  this  that  the  young  man  does  not  say 
9  o'clock.  He  says,  "  about  9,"  and  every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  mis- 
take as  to  ti  me  with  reference  to  half  an  hour  or  three  q_uarters  of  an  hour  or  even 
an  hour,  when  your  attention  is  not  till  perhaps  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
afterwards  called  to  a  particular  circumstance.  A  man  may  be  sitting  working  in  his 
study  or  his  surgery,  and  have  no  clock  before  him,  and  have  nothing  particular  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  precise  hour  of  time  at  which  a  certain  ti-ansaction  took  place  ;  and  ta 
say  afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  speak  to  it  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  because 
he  makes  some  slight  difference  as  to  the  time  therefore  he  must  be  taken  to  be  speaking 
untruly,  appears  to  my  mind  a  most  untenable  and  unsatisfactory  argument.  It  is  due  to 
my  learned  friend  to  say  that  he  has  sought  to  meet  this  part  of  the  case.  He  has  pro- 
duced to-day  a  witness  of  whom  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that  I  implore  you,  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  not  to  allow  the  man  who  stands  at  the  bar  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  evidence 
of  that  most  discreditable  and  unworthy  witness  who  has  been  called  to-day  on  his 
behalf.  I  say  that  not  to  one  word  which  that  man  has  uttered  will  you  attach  the 
slightest  value.  Before  I  come  to  him,  however,  I  must  make  this  remark, — that,  if 
Newton  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  prisoner  could 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  time?  Yet  he  clearly  was.  He  told  Dr.  Bamford  (and  we  have 
it  from  Dr.  Bamford  himself)  the  next  morning  that  he  visited  Cook  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  the  night  before.  And  now  there  comes  a  witness  who  tells  us  that  it  was  a  quarter 
past  10  that  he  had  with  him  alighted  from  the  car  that  brought  them  from  Stafford,  and 
he  could  not  till  after  that  have  gone  to  visit  Cook.  My  learned  friend  reminds  me  that 
it  was  10  minutes  j)ast  10.  Then  he  had  to  go  to  Cook.  One  of  the  maidservants,  Lavinia 
Barnes,  like  every  other  Witness,  may  be  mistaken;  but  she  asserts  that  on  that  night, 
the  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Palmer  came  to  the  hotel  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Cook  before 
9  o'clock.  It  is  clear  that  she  must  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have 
leen  there  much  before  10.  I  am  told  that  they  get  over  in  about  an  hour.  There  was  a 
carriage  waiting  for  him,  and  he  would  come  over  to  Rugeley  with  as  much  rapidity  as  he 
could,  which  would  not  be  before  10  o'clock.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  witness  pretending 
that  he  saw  him  alight  from  the  car,  and  that  he  went  to  Cook  and  stayed  a  certain  time 
80  as  to  cover  the  whole  evening,  I  ask  you  not  to  believe  a  single  word,  and  I  do  so  because 
in  my  heart  I  do  not  believe  a  single  word  of  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  has  not  escaped  your  attention,  I  dare  say,  that  my  learned 
friend  did  not  open  a  single  word  of  the  testimony  that  he  was  going  to  call.    He  said  he 
hoped  and  thought  he  should  be  able  to  cover  that  whole  period  at  Rugeley.    Did  he  tell 
us  what  the  witness  was  going  to  prove,  that  Jeremiah  Smith  had  been  upstairs  in  the 
inn,  and  seen  by  some  of  the  people  at  the  inn  going  upstairs  to  Cook's  room?  No,  he  did 
not.    If  he  had  we  should  have  had  plenty  of  time  between  that  and  this  to  ascertain  how 
the  fact  stood,  and  I  believe  have  been  ready  to  meet  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith  with  contradic- 
tory evidence.    It  was  well  :to  follow  that  course  when  you  were  uncertain  what  your 
witness  would  say,  or  what  your  case  might  be,  because  you  might  be  met  and  confronted 
by  contradictory  evidence.    I  need  not  say  that  any  evidence  would  have  been  better 
than  the  evidence  of  that  miserable  man  whom  we  saw  exhibited  to-day.  Such  a  spectacle 
I  never  saw  in  my  recollection  in  a  court  of  justice.    He  calls  himself  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession.    I  blush  for  it  to  number  such  a  man  upon  its  roll.    There  was  not  one 
that  heard  him  to-day  that  was  not  satisfied  that  that  man  came  here  to  tell  a  false  tale. 
There  cannot  be  a  man  who  is  not  convinced  that  he  has  been  mixed  up  in  many  a  vil  any 
which  if  nofc  perpetrated  had  been  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  in  that  quarter,  and  le 
comes  now  to  save,  if  he  can,  the  life  of  his  companion  and  his  friend-- the  son  ot  the 
woman  with  whom  he  has  had  that  intimacy  which  he  sought  to-day  in  yam  to  disgui.se  1 
say,  when  you  look  at  the  whole  of  those  circumstances  ;  balance  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  look  at  the  question  of  whether  Newtou  can  by  possibility  have  any  mo  ive  for  coming 
here  to  give  evidence  which  must  be  fatal  to  a  man  who,  if  that  evidence  be  not  true,  he 
must  believe  to  be  an  innocent  one:  when  you  see  that  he  can  have  no  motive  for  ^u^h  a 
purpose-to  suppose  Uiat  he  would  do  so  without  a  motive  is  to  suppose  human  nature  in 
its  worst  and  most  repulsive  form  to  bo  one  hundred  times  more  wicked  ond  perverse  than 
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o^nerience  ever  yet  has  found  it-I  cannot  but  submit  to  you  that  you  ought  to  believe 

threviacncra.K^  ^^'IT'"  ^  ^ 

ISempScaCthat  if  you  do  believe  that  evidence  it  is  conclusive  of  the  case. 

Bu7it  does  not  stop  there.  On  the  morrow  of  that  day  we  have  the  clearest  and  most 
unquestioned  evidence  that  Mr.  Palmer  bought  more  strychnine.  He  went  to  Mr.  Haw- 
S  shop  and  there  pu.-chased  six  grains  more,  and  the  circumstances  attending  that 
irchase  ai^e  peculiar  in  the  c.-ctreme.  He  comes  to  the  shop,  and  he  g.ves  an  order  for 
prus  ic^^^^^^^^  having  got  his  prnssic  acid,  he  gives  an  order  for  strychma.  Before  the 
strychnia  is  put  up,  Newton,  the  same  man,  comes  into  the  shop.  What  does  the  prisoner 
do  ?  He  immediately  takes  Newton  by  the  arm,  and  says  he  has  something  particular  to 
say  to  him,  and  takes  him  to  the  door.  What  was  it  he  had  to  say  to  him  ?  Was  it  aiiy- 
thing  particular.'  Was  it  anything  of  the  slightest  importance  >  Was  it  anything  that 
mi^ht  not  have  been  said  in  the  presence  of  Roberts,  who  was  putting  up  the  strychnia  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  was  to  ask  a  most  unimportant  question,  namely,  when  young  Mr.  bait  was 
Eoin-  to  the  farm  which  he  had  taken  at  Sudbury.  In  that  question  there  could  be  nothing 
which  might  not  be  put  in  the  presence  of  anybody,  no  matter  who.  He  takes  him  to  the 
door,  and  then  puts  this  question.  At  the  same  time  a  man  of  the  name  of  Brassington, 
a  cooper,  comes  up,  and  Brassington  had  something  to  say  to  Newton  upon  business, 
having  some  biUs  against  Newton's  employer,  Mr.  Salt.  Upon  that  Brassington  and 
Newton  get  into  conversation  at  some  little  distance  from  the  door.  The  prisoner  imme- 
diately takes  advantage  of  those  two  being  in  conversation,  and  he  goes  back  and  completes 
the  purchase  of  the  strychnia.  But  while  the  strychnia  was  being  made  up  he  stands  in 
the  doorway  with  his  back  to  the  shop,  and  his  face  to  the  stxeet,  where  he  would  have  a 
perfect  command  of  the  persons  of  Newton  and  Brassington,  and  where,  if  Newton  had 
quitted  Brassington  to  return  into  the  shop,  the  prisoner  would  at  once  have  been  in  a 
position  to  take  every  possible  step  for  not  letting  Newton  go  in,  by  renewing  the  conver- 
sation with  him  until  the  strychnia  had  been  taken  away.  I  ask  you,  having  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  transaction  given  to  you  by  Roberts  in  the  first  place,  confirmed  by  Newton 
afterwards,  can  you  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  desirous  of  not 
letting  Newton  know  that  he  was  purchasing  strychnia  there  ?  You  can  very  well  under- 
stand that  he  would  be  desirous  of  keeping  that  fact  from  Newton,  because,  if  it  be  true 
that  Newton  had  let  him  have  three  grains  the  night  before,  Newton's  attfention  would  be 
naturally  immediately  aroused  by  so  strange  a  circumstance,  because  nine  grains  of 
stryclmia  were  enough— three  grains  were  enough — to  kill  three,  perhaps  six  people. 
What  could  a  man  want  with  nine  grains  of  strychnia  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ?  It 
■would  attract  Newton's  attention,  and  it  did;  for  Newton  immediately  went  and  asked 
what  he  wanted  there,  his  attention  being  in  the  fii-st  place  directed  not  so  much  to  what 
he  had  come  to  purchase  as  to  the  singularity  of  his  coming  there  at  all,  because  for  two 
years  past  the  prisoner  never  bought  an  article  of  any  sort  or  kind  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Hawkins.  His  former  assistant,  Mr.  Thirlby,  had  two^ears  before  set  up  in  business  as  a 
chemist,  and  from  that  time,  naturalh'  enough,  Mr.  Palmer  had  withdrawn  his  custom  from 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  had  given  it  to  his  former  assistant,  Mr.  Thirlby.  It  was  a  remarkable 
thing  that  he  should  go  to  Mr.  Hawkins's  shop  upon  this  occasion  to  get  strychnia.  Why 
did  he  not  go  to  Mr.  Thirlby  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Thirlby  would  have  known  perfectly 
well  that  he  could  have  no  legitimate  use  for  such  an  article.  Mr.  Thirlby  had  taken  his 
practice.  Mr.  Palmer  was  no  longer  in  practice,  except  in  the  circle  of  his  relatives  and 
his  own  immediate  friends ;  and  if  he  had  gone  to  Mr.  Thirlby  for  strychnia,  Mr.  Thirlby 
■would  have  said,  naturally  enough,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  and  therefore  he 
did  not  go  to  Mr.  Thirlby.  Why  he  should  have  gone  to  purchase  strychnia  (I  agree  with 
my  learned  friend  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  ease)  on  two  successive  days  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  that  he  did  is  undeniably  true  ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  some  little  difficulty 
arises,  on  the  other  hand  is  not  the  difficulty  infinitely  greater  in  accounting  for  the 
motive  that  induced  him  to  go  and  get  this  strychnia  either  on  the  Monday  night  or  upon 
the  Tuesday?  If  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  professional  use  for  the  benefit  of  some  patient 
for  whom  small  doses  of  strychnia  might  have  been  advantageous,  where  is  the  patient 
and  why  is  he  not  produced  ?  My  learned  friend  did  not  even  advert  to  the  question  of 
the  second  purchase  of  strychnia  in  the  whole  of  his  powerful  observations.  He  passes  it 
over  in  mysterious  but  significant  silence.  Account  for  that  six  grains  of  strychnia  the 
purchase  of  which  is  an  undoubted  and  indisputable  fact.  Throw  doubt  if  you  please— I 
blame  you  not  for  it— upon  the  story  of  the  purchase  on  the  previous  night;  but  on  the 
Tuesday  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  six  grains  of  strychnia  were  purchased.  Purchased 
for  whom  ?  purchased  for  what  ?  If  for  any  patient,  who  is  that  patient  ?  Produce  him 
If  for  any  other  purpose,  at  least  let  us  have  it  explained.  Has  there  been  the  sli<rhtest 
shadow  of  an  attempt  at  explanation  ?  Alas  !  I  grieve  to  say,  none  at  all.  Somethin°r  was 
said,  in  the  outset  of  this  case,  about  some  dogs  that  had  been  troublesome  in  the  paddocks 
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not  called?    But,  not  only  are  they  not  callcd/th;  :;;rnr:v  rrmed     mVi^:  ^^^^ 
friend  does  not  venture  to  breathe  even  a  suRgestion  of  any thfng  ™e' kind     J  ask 
K  r";."^n';r""''^"°"  '^^''"^■'••"^  things,  excciH  one  and  o^e  a  one  ? 

whfch'tW  f        '  of  strychnia-death  in  all  the  convulsive  agonies  and  throe 

M?U  °"  l''-°^"'=<^«       the  frame  of  man- death  with  all  the  apnea  ances 

the  m  nds  of  those  who  can  discuss  and  consider  them  with  calm,  dispassionate  attention 
Mho  do  not  m,x  themselves  up  as  advoc^rtes,  partisans,  or  witne  ses,Ld,nrto  "ut  one 

morning  of  the  fatal  day,  if  no  obtained  by  him,  as  was  sworn  to,  on  the  niglit  before,  is 
left  wholly  uncovered  and  wholly  unmet,  without  the  shadow  of  a  defence.  Alas  -  "entle- 
mon,  is  It  possible  that  we  can  come  to  any  other  than  one  painful  and  dread  conclusion' 
1  protest  I  can  suggest  to  you  none. 

It  is  said  by  my  learned  friend,  "Is  it  likely  that  Mr.  Palmer  should  have  purchased 
strychnia  at  Rugeley  when  he  might  have  got  it  in  London  ?"  I  admit  the  fact.  I  feel  the 
force  of  the  observation.  If  he  could  have  shown  that  he  had  done  anything  with  this 
strychnia— if  he  could  have  shown  any  legitimate  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
applied,  and  to  which  it  was  afterwards  applied— then  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  an 
argument  worthy  of  your  gravest  and  most  attentive  consideration.  But  just  see  on  the 
one  hand  how  the  fact  may  stand.  He  was  in  town  on  the  Monday,  and  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  my  learned  friend  suggests,  of  purchasing  strychnia  there.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  much  to  do;  he  had  his  train  to  catch  by  a  certain  time;  he  had  in  the 
mean  while  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  solve  if  he  could.  Time  may  have  flown  too 
fast  for  him  to  be  able  to  go  and  obtain  this  strychnia;  and  even  if  he  had  had  time,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  sold  in  chemists'  shops  in  London  witliout  the  name  of  the  party  pur- 
chasing it  as  a^ voucher.  If  he  had  given  his  name,  of  course  it  would  have  been  still 
worse  if  he  ha'd  bought  strychnia  in  London  than  if  he  had  bought  it  in  Rugeley.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  your  consideration,  that  it  is  not  a  difficulty  in  the  case  ; 
but  I  say  there  is  plain,  distinct,  positive  proof  of  the  purchase  of  strychnia,  and  under 
circumstances  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  shrank  from  the  observa- 
tion of  Newton  at  the  time  he  was  buying  it ;  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  proof,  nay, 
of  all  suggestion,  of  any  legitimate  purpose  to  which  that  fatal  poison  was  to  be,  or  was  in 
point  of  fact,  afterwards  actually  applied. 

Then,  gentlemen,  it  is  said  that  there  are  two  othea-  circumstances  in  the  case  which 
make  strongly  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  negative  the  presumption  of  a  guilty 
intention,  and  those  are,  the  fact  that  he  called  in  two  medical  men.  Here  again  I  admit 
that  this  is  a  matter  to  which  all  due  consideration  ought  to  be  given.  He  called  in  Dr. 
Bamford  on  the  Saturday,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Joues  on  the  Sunday,  and  desired  his 
presence  to  attend  his  sick  friend.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  did.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  medical  men,  they  would  be  likely  to  know  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strj'chnia, 
and  they  would  be  likely  to  suspect  that  death  had  ensued  from  it ;  and  yet  even  here  it 
strikes  me  that  there  is  a  singular  inconsistency  in  the  defence.  See  the  strange 
contradiction  in  which  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defence  involve  my  learned  friend 
who  puts  them  forward,  if  all  those  symptoms  were  not  the  symptoms  of  strychnia.  If 
they  are  referable  to  all  the  multiform  variety  of  disease  to  which  those  witnesses  have 
spoken,  why  then  -should  Mr.  Palmer  have  the  credit  of  having  selected  medical  men 
who  would  be  likely  to  know  from  those  symptoms  that  they  were  symptoms  of 
strychnia  ?  I  pass  that  by  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  importance.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  have  those  two  medical  men.  He  called  in  old  Dr.  Bamford.  I  speak  of  that 
gentleman  in  terms  of  perfect  respect;  but  I  think  I  do  him  no  injustice  if  I  say  that  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect  and  his  power  of  observation  have  been  impaired,  as  all  human 
powers  are  liable  to  be  impaired,  by  the  advancing  hand  of  time.  I  do  not  think  he  was 
a  person  likely  to  make  very  shrewd  observations  upon  any  symptoms  exhibited  to  him, 
either  immediately  after  death,  or  upon  the  siibsi'quent  examination  of  the  body  :  and 
the  best  proof  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  he  has  actually  done  and  written 
with  reference  to  this  case.  As  regards  Mr.  Jones  the  same  obsei-vation  does  not 
apply.  He  was  a  young  man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect  and  the  professional 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  Nevertheless  about  him  the  observations  I  am 
about  to  address  to  you  I  think  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
selected  his  men  well,  for  what  has  come  to  pass  shows  how  wisely  he  judged  of  what 
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■was  likely  to  take  place.  This  death  occurred  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jones,  with  all 
those  fearful  symptoms  which  you  have  heard  described;  yet  Mr.  Jones  suspected 
nothiii"-;  and  if  Mr.  Stevens  had  not  exhibited  that  sagacity  and  firmness  which  he  did 
mauifest  in  the  after  parts  of  this  transaction,  and  if  Mr.  Palmer  had  succeeded  in 
getting  that  body  hastily  introduced  into  the  strong  oak  coffin  that  he  had  had  made  for 
it,  the  body  ,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  and  nobody  would  have  been 
aught  the  wiser.  The  prcseuce  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  presence  ofI)r.  Bamford,  would 
not  have  led  to  detection,  would  not  have  frustrated  the  designs  with  which  I  shall 
presently  contend  before  you  this  death  was  brought  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  the  matter  is  perhaps  capable  of  this  aspect ;  it  may 
have  been  that  a  man  whose  cunning  was  equal  to  his  boldness  may  have  thought  it 
the  bfst  course  to  adopt  to  avoid  suspicion  —  to  prevent  its  possibility  —  was  to  take 
care  that  medical  men  should  be  called  in  and  should  be  present  at  the  time  of  death ; 
nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  the  most  distant  notion  that  Mr. 
Jones  intended  to  sleep  in  this  room  that  night;  and  if  he  had  not  the  man  would 
have  beeu  found  dead  in  the  morning;  he  would  have  gone  through  his  mortal  struggle 
and  intense  and  fearful  agony ;  he  would  have  died  there  alone  and  unbefriended  ;  he 
would  have  been  found  dead  the  next  morning ;  the  old  man  would  have  said  it  was 
apoplexy,  and  the  young  man  would  have  put  it  down  to  epilepsy.  If  any  one  had 
whispered  a  suspicion,  the  same  argument  would  have  been  used  which  has  been  used 
now  with  so  much  power  and  force  by  my  learned  friend.  Can  you  imagine  that 
the  man  would  have  called  in  medical  men  to  be  the  witnesses  of  a  death  which  he 
himself  was  bringing  about  ?  But,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  you  believe 
the  evidence  of  Newton,  and  if  you  believe  that  that  same  night  pills  were  adminis- 
tered to  Cook  by  Palmer,  and  that,  I  believe,  will  be  your  opinion  and  conclusion,  not- 
withstanding that  wretched  witness  to-day  said  he  heard  Cook  say  to  Palmer  that  he 
had  taken  the  pills  already,  because  he,  Palmer,  was  late,  whereas  the  woman  witness, 
Mills,  told  you  that  the  next  morning  Cook  reminded  her  that  his  agony  was  such  as 
she  never  could  have  witnessed  in  any  human  being,  and  he  told  her  he  ascribed  it 
to  the  pills  which  Palmer  had  given  him  at  half-past  10 — if  you  believe  that  state- 
ment, and  that  the  pills  were  given  him  by  Palmer  at  half-past  10,  and  you  find  that 
Palmer  a  few  short  minutes  perhaps  before  went  to  Newton,  and  got  the  poison  from 
Newton,  and  you  find  upon  that  night  the  first  paroxysms,  though  not  so  violent  and 
not  fatal,  yet  similar  and  analogous  in  character  to  those  which  preceded  the  death,  can 
you  doubt  on  the  first  night  the  poison  was  administered  to  him  ?  though  with  what 
purpose  I  know  not ;  I  can  only  speculate ;  whether  it  was  to  bring  about  by  some 
mmute  dose  convulsions  which  should  not  have  the  complete  character  of  tetanus,  but 
would  bear  a  resemblance  to  natural  convulsions  which  should  justify  his  saying  after- 
wards that  the  man  had  liad  a  fit,  and  so  prepare  those  who  should  hear  of  it  on  the 
next  niuht,  when  the  death  was  to  ensue,  for  the  belief  that  it  was  merely  a  succession 
ot  the  same  description  of  fit  that  he  had  had  before.  That  is  one  solution.  The  other 
may  be  that  he  attempted  on  that  Monday  night  to  carry  out  his  fell  purpose  to  its  full 
extent,  but  that  the  poison  proved  inefficacious.  We  hear  that  an  adulterated  form,  or  at 
all  events  an  inferior  form,  called  bruchsia,  is  occasionally  sold,  and  it  may  have  been 
that  It  failed  in  its  effect.  It  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  strength.  We  know  that  he 
purchased  poison  on  Tuesday,  and  that  on  that  night  Cook  died  with  all  the  symptoms 
ot  poison ;  and  why  he  purchased  that  poison  is  not  in  any  way  accounted  for.  The 
symptoms  were  the  same  on  the  Tuesday  night  in  character,  though  greater  in  deo-ree 
than  they  were  on  the  Monday;  and  there  is  found  a  witness  who  comes  forward  and 
says,  with  no  earthly  motive  to  tell  so  foul  a  falsehood,  "  I  found  the  character  of  the 
convulsions  the  two  succeeding  nights  the  same."  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  to 
wnicn  my  reasomng  impels  me,  that  poison  was  administered  upon  both  nights,  though 
It  fa  led  upon  the  first.  I  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  failure.  There 
are  the  facts,  and  you  must  deal  with  them. 

Alas  !  gentlemen  it  does  not  stop  there  :  there  is.  another  part  of  this  case  which 
though  It  may  not  have  been  the  means  of  death,  is  of  the  highest  value  in  estimating 

1  t  ''V''^'^'  '^'^  P°'"*  ^l"'^^'       ^^^^^<'^  °f  this  death  havtg  been 

K  oil  '.'y '^"•J;<^h';'=^-I  allude  to  the  antimony.    We  have  had  medical  men  andlnaly" 

strychnia,  .but  not  one  has  said  a  woi^ 
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story  is  imtrue-that  the  woman  never  came  down  stairs-that  Palmer  never  carried  out 
tlie  brandy-and-water-that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  hi  it-and  the  fact  is  that  Palmer 
and  Cook  only  came  m  at  12  o'clock,  when  Myatt  forsooth  had  been  waiting  for  two 
hours  Mrs.  Brookes  s  story  is,  according.to  him,  an  entire  invention  from  beginnine  to 
end;  he  swears  tliat  he  must  have  seen  if  anything  had  been  mixed  with  the  brandv-and 
water  and  nothing  was  mixed  with  it.  I  think  you  wiU  be  more  disposed  to  believe 
Mrs.  Brookes  than  to  believe  any  of  those  persons  who  were  the  associates  of  the  prisoner 
and  who  had  been  partners  in  his  transactions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Cook  drinks 
that  brandy-aud-water  and  a  few  minutes  after  is  taken  ill.  There  were  other  persons 
takeniU  at  Shrewsbury;  it  may  be  within  the  verge  of  possibility— although  ten  minutes 
atter  he  had  drunk  the  brandy-aud-water  he  was  taken  with  vomiting— that  it  was 
the  same  form  of  complaint  to  which  other  persons  were  subject  in  Shrewsbury  ;  I  do 
not  want  to  press  it  one  jot  further  than  it  ought  to  go,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  man  is  seen  with  a  glass  and  with  a  fluid  which  he  is  mixino-  up  and 
holding  to  the  light,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  friend  who  is  drinking  with  him  or 
drinking  at  the  same  table  at  which  he  is  drinking,  who,  if  Myatt  be  telling  the  truth, 
was  somewhat  in  liquor  and  ought  not  to  have  been  pressed  to  take  brandy-and-water— 
Palmer  says  that  he  will  not  take  anything  until  Cook  has  exhausted  his  portion— and 
then  immediately  afterwards  the  man  is  taken  ill.  These  are  circumstances  not  alto- 
gether incapable  of  producing  certain  impressions  upon  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
shake  off. 

Nevertheless,  I  pass  on  from  that,  and  go  to  Rugeley.  From  the  Saturday  morning 
until  the  Monday  morning  I  find  this  poor  man  sufi^ring  under  the  influence  of  constant 
vomiting;  that  was  not  the  Shrewsbury  disease— he  had  got  rid  of  it;  he  was  well 
on  Thursday  and  he  was  well  on  Fjaday.  On  Saturday  morning,  after  dining  at  Mr. 
Palmer's,  he  is  taken  ill ;  and  then  we  have  the  fact  of  Mr.  Palmer  administering  his 
food,  administering  his  remedies,  sending  over  toast-and- water,  sending  over  broth ;  and, 
DO  sooner  has  this  poor  man  taken  those  things  than  he  is  seized  with  incessant  vomitings 
of  the  most  painful  description.  What  about  the  broth  ?  The  broth  is  said  to-day  by 
Smith  to  have  been  sent  from  the  Albion.  Yes  ;  and  where  does  it  find  its  way  to  ?  It 
is  taken,  not  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  but  to  the  prisoner's  kitchen.  After  that,  instead  of 
leaving  it,  as  one  would  suppose  he  would  leave  it,  to  the  woman  to  take  to  the  Talbot 
Arms,  he  takes  it  himself  from  the  fire,  puts  it  into  the  cup,  gives  it  to  her,  it  is  taken 
over,  and  the  man  vomits  immediately  after  he  has  drunk  it.  On  the  Sunday  the  same 
thing  is  done  again  ;  the  broth  is  brought  from  the  same  quarter,  and  attended  with  the 
same  results.  Of  that  broth  the  woman  takes  a  couple  of  spoonfuls,  and  she  is  sick  for 
several  hours.  She  vomits  twenty  times,  and  is  unable  to  leave  her  bed  for  some  hours. 
My  learned  friend  said  she  did  not  state  that  before  the  coroner.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
sworn  to  by  the  other  servant  that  the  woman  was  ill.  I  can  quite  understand  why  the 
woman  did  not  state  it  before  the  coroner.  It  shows  the  honesty  of  the  woman's  cha- 
racter. It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  connect  the  sickness  from  which  she  sufiered  with  the 
taking  of  the  broth  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  story  of  the  antimony  came  up,  and  Cook's 
sickness  was  connected  with  it,  then  she  remembered  perfectly  well,  after  the  evidence 
had  been  given,  how  she,  having  taken  the  broth,  immediately  became  iU.  The  fact  is 
not  one  capable  of  dispute,  although  it  may  be  that  she  did  not  mention  it  before  the 
coroner.  And  I  think  you  will  regard  it  as  a  very  important  and  significant  fact  in  the 
case,  that,  on  the  Monday  when  Palmer  is  absent,  Cook  is  better.  On  the  Tuesday  he 
vomits  again,  though  not  in  the  same  degree.  But  after  death — now  comes  the  important 
fact — antimony  is  found  in  the  tissues  of  that  man's  body,  and  his  blood  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  it ;  the  blood  shows  distinctly  that  it  must  have  been  taken  recently,  within  the 
last  eight-and-forty  hours  previously  to  his  death.  How  came  it  there?  The  small 
quantity  that  is  found  does  not  form  the  slightest  criterion  of  the  quantity  that  had  been 
administered  to  him.  Part  of  it,  you  know,  would  be  thrown  up  by  the  act  of  vomiting 
which  it  provokes  ;  part  of  it  would  pass  away  in  other  forms,  but  none  would  be  there 
unless  he  had  taken  some.  When  did  he  take  it?  If  you  find  that  he  is  suffering  from 
vomiting  for  days  before  his  death— that  a  pereon  is  constantly  administering  things  to 
him,  and  after  taking  those  things  he  vomits— when  the  prisoner  sends  him  over  a  basin 
of  broth  he  vomits,  and  when  the  servant  takes  a  couple  of  spoonfiils  she  is  re- 
duced to  the  same  condition— what  other  conclusion  can  yon  come  to,  knowing  that 
antimony  is  an  irritant  that  will  produce  vomiting  and  retching  m  the  human 
system,  than  that  the  antimony  must  have  been  administered  to  him  by  some  one  r- 
By  whom  ?  Who  but  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  have  done  it  f  My  learnea 
friend  says,  Cook  might  have  taken  antimony  at  some  former  time— that  he  miglit 
have  taken  James's  powder  for  a  cold.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  evidence 
from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case  Uiat  he  ever  had  a  cold,  or  ever  took 
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James's  powder,  over  the  whole  period  we  are  now  ranging.  MoreoYer,  as  I  have  even 
now  said  it  was  in  his  blood,  it  must  have  been  administered  eight-aud-forty  hours  before 
death  •  who  could  have  administered  it  but  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  I  ask  you  to  form 
your  own  inda-ment  upon  that  matter,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  it  is  irresistible. 
If  so  for  what  purpose  was  it  administered  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision •  one  can  only  speculate  upon  it.  It  may  have  been,  however,  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  natural  disease,  to  account  for  the  calling  in  of  medical  men,  and  to  account 
for  the  catastrophe  which  was  already  in  preparation  ;  but  it  may  also  have  had  another 
and  a  different  object,  and  it  is  this :  if  we  are  right  as  to  the  motives  which  impelled  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  to  commit  this  great  crime,  it  was,  at  all  events  in  part,  that  he  might 
possess  himself  of  the  money  which  Cook  would  have  to  realize  upon  the  settling-day  at 
Tattersall's,  on  Monday.  If  Cook  went  there  himself  the  scheme  was  frustrated ;  Mr. 
Cook  intended  to  go  there  himself,  and  if  he  had  done  so  the  prisoner's  designs  would 
have  failed  of  accomplishment.  To  make  him  ill  at  Shrewsbury— to  get  him  in  conse- 
quence to  go  to  Rugeley,  instead  of  going  to  London  or  anywhere  else — to  make  him  ill 
again  and  keep  him  ill  at  Rugeley,  might  be  part  of  a  cleverly  contrived  and  organ- 
ized scheme.  It  might  have  been  with  one  or  other  of  those  motives,  it  might  have 
been  with  both,  that  the  antimony  was  administered,  and  so  sickness  produced,  but 
that  the  sickness  was  produced  and  that  the  antimony  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
body^ire  incapable  of  dispute.  Put  them  together  and  you  have  cause  and  effect ;  ami  if 
you  are  satisfied  that  antimony  was  introduced  into  tliat  poor  man's  body  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  vomiting  and  sickness,  then  1  say  there  is  no  one  who  could  have  given 
it  to  him  within  that  recent  period  but  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Neither  the  doctor  at 
Shrewsbury  nor  the  doctor  at  Rugeley  ever  gave  him  one  fraction  of  antimony  which 
had  those  natural  effects  which  as  a  cause  it  w^s  certain  to  produce  :  then  it  will  be 
for  you  to  ask  yourselves  ^i^^ether  it  can  have  been  with  any  other  than  a  fell  purpose 
and  design — with  a  view  of  paving  the  way  for  the  more  important  act  which  was 
.  afterwards  to  follow. 

My  learned  friend  has  dealt  with  this  case  of  antimony  in  no  other  way  than  that 
which  I  have  suggested,  namely,  casting  out  some  loose,  floating,  imaginary  notion  that 
at  some  period  or  other,  for  which  no  precise  date  is  given,  he  may  have  taken  James's 
powder  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  cold.  Alas  !  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  so  idle  an 
objection  cannot  stand  between  you  and  the  conclusion  which,  I  submit  to  you,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  this  antimony  was  given  to  Mr.  Cook  with  a  wicked  design.  If  it  was,  just 
see  the  important  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  other  question.  If  antimony 
was  found — if  antimony  can  have  been  given  with  no  legitimate  object,  and  if  it  can 
only  have  been  given  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — how  great  does  it  render  the  pro- 
bability that  to  cari-y  out  the  purpose,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  he  had  in  his  mind, 
he  gave  him  this  strychnia,  of  which  the  deadly  effects  and  consequences  have  been 
but  too  plainly  made  manifest. 

Then,  gentlemen,  let  us  take  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  into  consideration  in  the 
after  stages  of  the  case,  and  also  in  one  remarkable  particular — in  an  incident  that  took 
place  on  the  day  of  the  death,  on  the  evening  of  the  preparation  of  the  pills — and  in  his 
conduct  taken  in  all  its  circumstances  I  fear  you  will  find  but  too  cogent  proofs  of  his 
guilt.  I  begin  with  the  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  death.  Mr.  Cook  had  had  what  every 
one  will  admit  to  have  been  a  most  severe  fit  on  the  night  before.  Dr.  Bamford  comes 
upon  the  Tuesday,  but  not  a  word  is  said  to  him  about  it.  He  comes,  and  the  prisoner 
is  solicitous  that  he  shall  not  see  Cook  ;  and  twice  in  the  course  of  that  morning,  when 
old  Mr.  Bamford  is  desirous  of  coming  up  to  see  the  man,  the  prisoner  said,  "  He  is 
tranquil  and  dozing ;  I  wish  him  not  to  be  disturbed."  That  may  have  been  innocent, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  Dr.  Bamford  had  come  at  that  time  when  the  fit  was  fresh  in 
Cooks  mind,  the  probability  is  great  that  Cook  would  have  told  him  what  had  happened 
the  night  before.  Cook  does  not  see  him  till  7  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Jones  had  arrived. 
One  would  have  expected  that,  having  been  invited  to  come  by  the  prisoner,  the  first 
thing  Mr.  Palmer  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  mention  how  he  found  him  the 
night  before.  He  talks  of  nothing  but  about  the  bilious  symptoms— bilious  at  Shrews- 
bury, bilious  to  Dr.  Bamford,  and  bilious  to  Mr.  Jones ;  and  thus  he  is  represented 
throughout  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  yet  all  this  time  the  medical  men  agree  in  sayinff 
that  there  was  not  a  bilious  symptom  about  him  from  beginning  to  end ;  no  feverish 
skin,  no  loaded  tongue,  and  none  of  the  concomitants  of  a  bilious  condition.  The 
moment  Mr.  Jones  sees  him,  considering  .he  had  heard  that  this  man  was  suffering 
under  a  bilious  affection,  he  says,  "That  is  not  the  tongue  of  a  bilious  patient."  The 
Lt\TmTf%lf  ^''f  have  seen  it  before."    When?    When  the  man 

T    ,  Shrevysbury,  or  when  Dr.  Bamford  saw  him,  they  both  found  his  toneue 
perfectly  clear ;  the  irritation  in  the  bowels  was  not  the  result  of  natural  actiou,  buf  of 
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•Ihe  autimony;  and  not  one  single  word  does  he  say  to  Mr.  Jones  of  the  fit  that  had 
taken  place  the  night  before     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  when  thfthVee  med  baT 
men  are  consulting  at  the  bedside,  tlie  patient  says,  "  I  will  have  no  Lre  p  1  Is-u^^^^^^^^ 
medicine  o-night, '  intimating  that  his  snflFerings  ^f  the  niglit  befo.X  aSed^o  the 
.p.lls  which  he  had  taken.    There  is  no  observation  made  bf  Mr.  Palmer  as  o  Wmt  had 


Mr  Palmer  immediately  proposes  that  he  shall  talce  the  Vm^^  ^il  h^ 
n.ght  before.    He  says  to  Mr.  Jones,  "Do  not  tell  him  the  contents,  because  he  has  a 

IXI'T'Z  '°  iTn  I'  '^™P'1  *°  .l^^-e  the  pills  made  'reXs  not  wait 
to  liave  the  pdls  sent  by  Dr.  Bamford,  though  it  was  early  in  the  evening,  but  he  accom- 
panies Dr.  Bamford  down  to  his  surgery.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  why 
Di.  Bamford  should  have  made  up  those  pills  at  all.  The  prisoner  had  a  surgei-y  of  his 
own  close  by,  and  he  could  have  made  up  the  pills  in  two  minutes,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  their  contents;  instead  of  which  he  goes  down  with  Dr.  Bamford  to  his  surffei-y 
One  would  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  quite  enough,  as  he  was  the  person  who 
every  night  administered  the  pills  to  Cook,  if  Dr.  Bamford  put  the  pills  in  a  box  and 
1  *°       Palmer,  who  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  them,  instead  of 

■which  Mr.  Palmer  asks  Dr.  Bamford  to  write  the  direction.  He  does  write  the  direc- 
tion, and  then  Mr.  Palmer  walks  away  with  the  pills.  An  interval  occurs  of  an  hour  or 
two,  during  which  time  he  had  an  abundant  opportunity  of  going  home  to  his  surgeiy 
and  doing  what  he  pleased  in  the  way  of  substituting  other  pills.  He  comes  back,  and' 
before  he  gives  the  pills  he  takes  care  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
present,  to  the  remarkable  hand-writing  of  the  old  gentleman,  Dr.  Bamford,  as  being 
worthy  of  attention  in  a  man  of  his  advanced  age.  Wha»  necessity  was  there  for  all 
that  ?  Was  not  it,  think  you,  part  of  a  scheme,  that  in  case  there  should  afterwards  be 
any  question  as  to'  the  cause  of  this  man's  death,  or  the  possibility  of  his  having  had  • 
poison  administered  to  him,  he  should  be  able  to  say  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  Why,  you  know 
they  were  Dr.  Bamford's  pills.  You  were  present  at  the  bedside  of  the  deceased,  you 
saw  that  I  administered  nothing  except  pills,  and  you  must  be  clear  they  were  Dr.  Bam- 
ford's pills.  Did  not  I  shoAV  you  the  address  written,  and  call  your  attention  to  the 
excellence  of  the  haud-writing  ?"  Who  knows  but  all  that  prevented  the  possibility  of 
suspicion  being  excited  and  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Now  any  one  of  those  circumstances  in  itself  would  not  be  such  as  I  could  venture 
to  submit  to  you  as  conclusive  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  but  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  series 
of  things  following  one  upon  the  other,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  of  a  most  remark- 
able character,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  lead- but  to  one  conclusion.  The  death  having 
taken  place  (I  am  passing  over  for  a  moment  other  circumstances  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  I  shall  come  back  to  them  in  another  part  of  the  case), 
we  find  the  father-in-law  comes  down  to  Rugeley  upon  the  Friday.  Let  us  see  what 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  is  then.  The  father-in-law  applies  to  him  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  his  stepson's  affairs.  I  pass  that  over,  because  that,  too,  will  come  under 
a  different  head;  but  having  done  so,  and  it  appearing  from  the  representation  which 
the  father-iu-law  made  that  the  man  had  died  in  comparative  poverty,  something  is  said 
about  liis  being  buried.  "Well,"  says  Mr.  Stevens,  "rich  or  poor,  poor  fellow,  he  must 
be  buried."  Mr.  Palmer  immediately  says,  "  If  that  is  all,  I  will  bury  him  myself." 
"  No,"  says  the  stepfather,  and  the  brother  interposes.  Mr.  Stevens  says,  "  No,  I  am  his 
■stepfather  and  his  executor,  and  it  is  my  place  to  bury  him."  Well,  there  is  nothing  in 
all  that.  Palmer  may  have  said,  with  regard  to  his  friend,  that  he  would  see  the  last 
respect  paid  to  his  memory.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  thing,  when  the  stepfather 
says  that  nobody  shall  bury  him  but  himself,  and  makes  the  observation  that  perhaps  it 
will  be  inconvenient  to  the  people  at  the  inn  to  have  him  lying  there  for  tAvo  or  three 
days,  because  he  intended  to  have  him  buried  in  town,  so  that  the  poor  man  might  lie 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  mother — immediately  after  this  Palmer  says,  "  There  will  be 
no  harm  in  that,  he  can  stay  as  long  as  you  like ;  but  the  body  ought  to  be  put  in  a 
coffin  immediately."  After  that  Mr.  Stevens  gets  into  conversation  with  Dr.  Bamford 
about  his  son-in-law,  and  while  they  are  in  conversation  Mr.  Palmer  slips  away,  goes 
out  into  the  town,  and  comes  back  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  Mr.  Stevens  asks  him 
for  the  name  of  some  undertaker,  in  order  that  he  may  go  and  give  the  undertaker 
directions  about  the  funeral,  and  he  finds  to  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Palmer  lias  gone  out, 
and  has  himself,  without  any  authority,  ordered  a  shc-U  and  a  strong  oak  coffin,  in  order 
that  the  body  may  be  immediately  put  away.  This,  again,  is  a  circumstance  not  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  Why  should  he  interfere  and  meddle  in  a  matter  which  did 
not  concern  him,  and  which  it  was  the  business  and  province  of  another  man  to  attend  to, 
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except  this  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  that  body  should  be  consigned  to  its  last 
S^-place  and  removed  from  the  sight  of  man  ^ith  as  much  rapidity  as  circum- 
sLiioc'smS  permit  of?  You  have  heard  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  conversation 
uDon  the  subiect  of  the  bettina-book.    I  pass  that  by  for  the  present. 

Tnow  "ome  to  Saturday,  when,  returning  from  London,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr  Palmer 
met  i^L  raXay  train,  and  at  the  different  stations  when  the  train  s  opped  had  con- 
versations 4hh  0.^  another;  and  it  appeared  at  that  time  Mr.  Stevens  had  fully  made  up 
iTL  miud  tohavethe  body  examined :  there  were  circumstances  which  had  engendered 
suspicion  in  his  mind;  he  had  seen  the  attitude  of  the  corpse;  he  had  seen  the  clenched 
haiKls-  and,  being  a  man  of  sagacity  and  shrewdness,  upon  putting  things  together, 
there  Vas  a  lurking  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  he  could  not  overcome,  and  he  was- 
determined  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  and  he  made  known  his  intention  of  having  the 
body  examined  before  it  was  consigned  to  the  grave.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  say 
that  he  did  not  flinch  from  the  trying  ordeal  of  Mr.  Stevens  s  scrutinizing  glance  when 
he  mentioned  the  subject  of  post-mortem  examination ;  he  makes  no  objection  to  the 
post-mortem  examination;  he  is  anxious  to  know  who  shall  perform  it,  but  Mr. 
Stevens  will  not  inform  "him  of  the  fact.  It  is  to  take  place,  and  it  is  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  Monday.  On  the  Sunday  we  have  that  remarkable  conversation  to  which 
Newton  speaks,  and  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  (it  is  not,  like  the  other 
part  of  his  evidence,  brought  forward  at  the  last  moment)  and  m  the  possession  of  my 
learned  friend.  It  is  true  he  did  not  state  it  before  the  coroner,  but  the  explanation  is  ex- 
tremely easy.  Before  the  coroner,  Roberts  was  the  man  who  came  forward  to  prove  the 
purchase  of  strychnia,  and  vouched  Newton  being  there.  Newton  was  immediately 
ifetched,  and  his  deposition  will  be  found  immediately  following  that  of  Roberts ;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  statement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating 
Roberts,  which  he  does.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  in  answering  only  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  him  by  the  coroner,  nothing  was  said  upon  the  subject  of  that 
Sunday's  conversation,  but  it  was  given  immediatley  afterwards  to  the  Crown. 

I  think  you  will  not  believe  that  Newton  comes  forward  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
false  representation  as  to  this  conversation.  What  was  the  conversation  ?  He  is  sent  for 
by  Mr.  Palmer  to  his  house,  and  he  is  treated  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-Vater,  and 
when  he  has  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  they  get  into  general  conversation,  and 
then,  I  thiuk,  the  prisoner  says,  "  How, much  strychnine  would  you  give  if  you  wanted 
to  kill  a  dog?  Why,  I  should  give  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain.  Would  you  expect  to 
find  any  appearances  in  the  stomach  after  death?  No  ;  inflammation  or  erosion,  but  no 
appearances."  Upon  which  a  sort  of  half-uttered  ejaculation  comes  from  the  prisoner, 
"  That  is  all  right,"  and  a  sort  of  action  of  the  hands.  Was  that  entirely  an  invention? 
Was  nothing  said  about  a  dog  ?  Was  nothing  said  about  strychnia  ?  Now  it  may  have 
proceeded  from  two  causes,  if  you  believe  the  conversation.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  when  he  found  this  post-mortem  exami- 
nation was  to  take  place,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  views  of  another 
medical  man  confirmed  his  own  with  regard  to  the  appearances  in  the  body  after  death, 
where  death  had  been  occasioned  by  strychnia.  It  may  have  been  that  he  meditated 
some  trickery,  some  jugglery,  that  involved  the  real  destruction  of  a  dog,  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  those  questions  which  were  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  defence  to 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  were  called  ;  it  may  have  been  that  something  was  in  con- 
templation to  destroy  or  attempt  to  destroy  a  dog,  to  account  for  the  purchase  of  the 
strychnia,  which  he  knew  was  likely  to  be  brought  up  in  evidence  against  him,  and 
which  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  explain.  Whether  any  such  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  I  know  not ;  I  imagined  that  we  were  going  to  have  some  evidence  to  that 
effect,  from  the  questions  that  were  asked,  but  no  such  evidence  has  been  afforded — not 
the  slightest  as  to  what  purpose  this  quantity  of  strychnia  has  been  applied.  It  has 
not  been  found  upon  the  prisoner's  premises.  What  has  become  of  it?  I  cannot  solve 
precisely  the  secret  of  that  conversation.  Like  many  other  matters  in  this  case,  it 
remains  a  mystery  ;  but  this  I  know,  I  can  look  at  it  in  no  aspect  in  which  it  does  not 
reflect  light  upon  the  guilt  in  which  this  transaction  is  involved;  if  you  can  solve  the 
difficulty,  for  heS^en's  sake  do,  but  I  can  suggest  to  you  no  solution.  From  tliat  man, 
Newton,  then,  he  got  his  strychnia  on  the  Monday  night,  and  for  that  man  he  sends  on 
the  Sunday.  With  that  man  he  holds  a  conversation — was  it  with  the  view  of  leading 
Newton  to  believe  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  dog  he  had  got  it?  These 
are  speculations  and  surmises,  into  which  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  further  to  go.  It 
will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  you  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  all  these  facts,  when 
they  are  before  you,  that  this  death  was  occasioned  by  strychnia,  and  that  that  strychnia 
was  administered  by  the  prisoner,  either  from  what  he  obtained  upon  the  Monday  night, 
or  from  that  which,  b^ond  the  possibility  of  question,  he  obtained  upon  the  Tuesi'av, 
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^^ocolSt  ^""^'^  """^  ^"'^^''^^  ^^'^^'^'^  attempted  to 

my  learned  friend  says  that  the  man  had  no  motive  to  take  a-^-aythe  life 

?  fi'"?         u^^''  r  '"a"^''  «t-"ds.    Gentlemrn^f  indeed 

1  have  satisfied  you  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt,  by  the  evidence  I  have 
adduced  and  by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  defence  to  neutralise  ks 
effect,  that  the  dea  h  here  was  occasioned  by  strychnia-that  the  strychnia  could  have 
been  administered  by  no  one,  and  in  fact  was  administered  by  no  one,  save  Mr.  Palmer- 
the  question  of  motive  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  dive  into  the  breasts  of  men,  to  understand  the  motives  that  have  been  workine  there 
and  by  those  motives  to  account  for  their  actions.  Omniscience  alone  can  exercise  that 
faculty  and  that  power  ;  and  therefore,  where  acts  are  proved  against  a  man  beyond 
the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  not  because  we  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  a  suffi- 
ciently scrutinising  power  to  ascertain  the  motives,  that  we  are  to  doubt  the  facts  the 
existence  of  which  is  brought  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt ;  but  nevertheless  it 
is  always  an  important  element  in  a  case,  and  it  is  above  all  an  important  element  in  a 
case  upon  which  any  reasonable  doubt  can  by  possibility  rest,  to' see  whether  there  was 
an  adequate  motive  to  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act  which  is  charged.  On  the  other 
hand,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  too  precise  in  weighing  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
ot  motive ;  that  which,  to  the  good,  would  appear  of  no  influence,  however  remote  or 
minute,  in  inducing  them  to  commit  crime,  oftentimes,  with  the  wicked,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  impel  them  into  crime,  and  it  may  have  been  so  here. 

But  let  us  see,  before  I  make  any  further  observations  upon  that  point,  how  the 
matter  stands  upon  the  proof  which  is  before  us.  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  man 
in  circumstances  of  the  direst  embarrassment,  with  ruin  actually  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  that  nothing  could  avert  that  ruin  save  pecuniary  means  at  once  obtained  for  his' 
purpose.  The  proof  which  I  have  offered  to  you  has  fully  come  up  to  the  proposition 
with  which  I  started.  The  fact  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  It 
appears  that  in  the  month  of  November,  1855,  Mr.  Palmer  was  in  this  position.  He  owed 
upon  bills,  all  of  which  were  forged,  the  sum  of  19,000Z. ;  he  had  bills  to  the  amount  of 
12,500/;.  standing  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pratt ;  he  had  bills  to  the  amount  of  6500/.  standing 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wright;  and  he  had  a  bill  for  2000/.  in"  the  hands  of  Mr.  Padwick. 
Although  it  is  true  that  1000/.  upon  that  account  had  been  paid  off  to  Mr.  Pratt,  yet  the 
bills  still  remained  for  the  full  amount  in  Mi-.  Pratt's  hands.  Although  1000/.  had  been 
paid  to  Mr.  Padwick,  he  held  a  warrant  of  attorney  and  a  bill  of  sale  upon  lie  stud  for  the 
remaining  1000/.  All  those  bills,  without  exception,  were  forgeries.  A  correspondence 
took  place  between  Mr.  Pratt  and  himself  with  regard  to  the  13,000Z.  policy  upon  his 
brother's  death,  through  which  he  hoped  to  liquidate  Mr.  Pratt's  demand ;  he  had  been 
disappointed  of  that  money,  and  upon  the  of&ce  declining  to  pay  the  money,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  October,  Mr.  Pratt  gave  him  to  understand,  in  the  most  distinct  and  positive 
terms,  that  the  bills  must  be  met.  Bills  for  4000/.  were  due,  or  were  coming  due,  at  the 
end  of  that  month :  one  upon  the  25th  for  2000/.,  and  another  upon  the  27th  for  2000Z. 
Bills  already  renewed  were  coming  due  from  month  to  month,  and  there  was  5500/.  which 
it  was  necessary  immediately  to  provide  for.  Mr.  Pratt  gave  him  notice  that  he  could 
give  him  no  longer  delay,  inasmuch  as  the  office  had  resolved  to  dispute  this  policy.  It 
was  no  longer  an  existing  valid  security,  and  consequently  Mr.  Pratt  could  not  be  a  party 
to  representing  to  his  clients,  with  whose  money  those  bills  had  been  discounted,  that  it 
was  in  any  respect  a  valid  security,  therefore  the  bills  must  be  met. 

The  matter  was  coming  to  a  crisis ;  the  bills  must  be  paid  at  maturity  ;  he  sends 
him  up  three  small  sums,  first  a  sum  of  300/.,  and  then  two  sums  of  250/.  each,  making 
the  sum  of  800/.  Of  that  sum  200/.  was  to  come  off  other  bills  to  fall  due  in  January, 
leaving  only  600/.  applicable  to  the  principal.  He  is  told  at  once  that  he  must  do  a 
great  deal  more ;  he  is  told,  late  in  October,  that  unless  he  does  a  great  deal  more 
writs  will  be  issued  against  his  mother  and  against  himself,  which  would  at  once  bring 
the  matter  to  a  termination  by  showing  that  those  bills  were  forgeries.  He  entreats 
that  time  shall  be  given ;  he  obtains  this  concession  from  Mr.  Pra^j  that  the  writs 
shall  not  be  sei-ved  until  a  given  day,  and  he  in  the  interval  must  makeTurther  payments 
on  account  of  the  principal  bill  due.  That  being  the  state  of  things  upon  the  13th,  Mr. 
Pratt  writes  and  presses  him  for  further  payment.  On  that  day  Polestar  won.  Cook 
was,  as  you  have  .heard,  in  an  extasy  of  delight,  feeling  that  his  difficulties  were,  at 
all  events  for  a  time,  removed;  that  he  should  now  get  through  the  winter  and  live 
happily  till  the  next  racing  season.  He  little  thought  what  was  about  to  take  place. 
If  this  accusation  is  well  founded,  the  mare  winning,  and  his  being  entitled  to  a  large 
sum  of  money,  was  the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  have  befallen  him.  Alas  1  how 
great  is  the  shortsightedness  of  mortal  man !    When  we  have  the  highest  cause  of  joy 
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and  evultatioii,  often  while  the  sunshine  of  our  prosperity  warms  and  gladdens  our 
heart  for  a  moment,  there  is  lurking  beneath  our  feet  a  fata  abyss,  into  which  we  are 
about  to  tall  This  poor  man,  if  this  charge^e  true,  might  have  been  living  now, 
had  it  not  been  that  upon  that  fatal  day  his  mare  won,  and  he  became  entitled  to  a 
larn-e  sum  of  money,  which  afforded  temptation  to  his  murderer. 

"now  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  at  this  moment  matters  were  approaching  to  an 
immediate  crisis.  What  was  Mr.  Palmer  to  do  ?  He  had  no  source  to  which  to  turn  for 
money  It  is  clear  that  lie  could  not  go  to  his  mother.  I  presume  that  source  had  long 
since  been  exhausted,  or  he  would  not  have  forged  her  name.  What  was  he  to  do  it  he 
could  not  ''et  money  to  satisfy  Pratt's  demand  ?  You  know,  although  a  money-lender 
is  considerate  and  indulgent  enough  as  long  as  he  is  certain  of  his  payment  and  gets  . 
his  heavy  usurious  interest  paid  down  to  the  nail,  if  he  once  becomes  doubttul  ot  the 
security,  and  uncertain  of  payment,  you  may  as  well  ask  mercy  of  a  rabid  tiger,  or 
you  may  as  well  ask  pity  of  stones,  as  hope  to  find  bowels  of  compassion  in  him.  1  ratt 
gave  him  fair  warning  that.the  money  must  be  paid,  or  something  must  be  paid  by  way 
of  instalment  on  the  principal,  and  to  keep  the  interest..down.  Where  was  Mr.  Palmer 
to  get  money  from  ?  My  learned  ft-iend  says  Cook  was  his  best  friend,  and  that  Cook 
was  the  man  he  was  to  look  to ;  and  that  as  long  as  he  kept  Cook  alive  he  had  a  friend 
in  need  to  whom  he  could  resort  for  assistance.  In  what  way?  Was  Cook  to  give 
acceptances  to  Pratt?  Is  anybody  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  Pratt  would 
have  taken  Cook's  acceptances  to  keep  those  bills  alive,  unless  there  was  a 
part  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest?  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  would 
not.  When  even  for  the  sum  of  oOOZ.  he  was  asked  to  take  Cook's  security,  he 
refused  to  do  so,  unless  there  was  the  collateral  security  of  an  assignment  of  his 
horses.  Cook  had  assigned  to  him  all  the  property  he  possessed.  All  that  Cook  had 
in  the  world  was  his  winnings  upon  that  day's  race  at  Shrewsbuiy,  and  what  little  money 
he  may  have  obtained  by  his  winnings  at  the  races  at  Worcester.  If  you  believe  the 
witness  Myatt,  those  winnings  were  exhausted,  and  therefore  this  man  had  nothing  except 
his  winnings  at  the  Shrewsbury  races;  and  you  are  asked  by  my  learned  friend  to  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  of  use  to  Palmer  to  keep  this  man  alive ;  the  reverse  is  proved  by 
the  evidence.  With  Pratt  his  personal  security  would  have  been  unavailing.  Pratt  tells 
you  that  he  would  not  take  anything  from  him  unless  it  was  the  real  security  of  an  assign- 
ment of  his  horses  or  other  property.  Just  see  the  interest  which  Palmer  had  in  securing 
all  Cook's  effects.  My  learned  friend  says  they  were  mixed  up  together  in  transactions 
in  which  they  had  a  joint  and  common  interest — they  were  confederates  upon  the  turf,  and 
had  joint  bets  together.  Yes  ;  but  one  man  putting  another  on  does  not  mean  that  when 
A.  puts  B.  on  and  says  we  are  likely  to  make  a  good  thing,  and  we  will  share  it,  that  B.  is 
to  pay  A.'s  losings  if  they  do  not  win.  They  might  be  confederates  on  the  turf,  but  that 
did  not  make  Cook  responsible  for  Palmer's  liabilities.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Cook 
intended  to  find  the  means  to  enable  Palmer  to  meet  Pratt's  insatiable  demands,  to  stave 
off  the  ditficulties  in  that  quarter  ?  Was  Cook  to  deprive  himself  of  his  winnings,  and 
leave  himself  without  money,  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  ?  That  is  the  proposition,  for 
the  whole  of  which  my  learned  friend  must  contend  before  you  before  he  can  establish 
anything  like  a  case  to  show  that  if  Cook  had  lived  it  would  have  been  better  for  Palmer 
than  that  he  should  die.  My  learned  friend  says  there  is  proof  that  they  were  mixed  ijp 
closely  together  to  be  found  in  this,  that  Cook  writes  to  his  agent  Fisher  and  says  to  > 
Fisher,  writing  on  the  Friday  after  he  had  dined  vnth  Palmer,  "  There  is  a  matter  which 
is  of  importance  to  Palmer  and  to  me,  that  500L  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Pratt  to-morrow ; 
300Z.  has  been  sent  down  to-night,  ajnd  I  request  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  pay  Mr.  Pratt 
200Z.  to-morrow  on  my  account,  and  charge  it  to  me."  My  learned  friend  thought 
that  that  transaction  would  be  favourable  to  his  client,  and  he  put  it  prominently  forward. 
To  my  mind  he  could  have  adduced  nothing  more  fatal.  The  explanation  of  it  is  to  me 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Cook  had  brought  with  him  some  000/.  or  700?.  :  at  least 
at  Shrewsbury  he  was  seen  by  Fisher  with  a  roll  of  notes  amounting  to  some  700/.  or  800/. 
On  that  same  evening  the  parties  come  to  Rugeley,  when  he  had  not  had  time  to  spend 
the  money.  He  speaks  of  a  .COO/,  transaction,  in  which  he  and  Palmer  have  a  joint 
interest.  There  is  only  that  one  transaction  with  Pratt  in  which  they  had  a  commoa 
interest,  that  was  the  500/.  raised  by  the  assignment  of  Polestar,  and  a  hill,  of  which 
we  say  Cook  never  got  the  proceeds  ;  and  he  says,  writing  on  that  night  to  Fisher,  "  300/ 
have  been  sent  up  to-night,  and  I  will  he  obliged  to  you  to  pay  the  other  200/.  to  make  uti 
the  whole  "  No  300/.  were  ever  sent  up  that  night.  Mr.  Pratt  has  given  an  account 
ot  the  whole  transaction.  300/.  were  to  be  sent  that  night ;  by  whom  were  they  to 
be  sent  ?  Can  you  doubt  ?  Where  is  all  Cook's  money  gone  ?  I  can  quite  understand 
that  he  handed  over  3(io/.  to  Palmer  to  send  up  to  Pratt,  and  directed  Fisher  to  nav 
anotner  200/.    What  followed  in  respect  to  the  joint  transaction  ?   What  was  the  joint 
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transaction  ?  they  never  had  but  one,  and  that  was  for  500Z.  What  was  it?  Whv  it 
lyas  he  money  which  had  been  got  by  the  assignment  of  Polestar  Tnd  Si  ius  Pole 
star  had  just  won  at  Shrewsbury-it  was  natural  that  the  man  should  dcsin"  o  ;ede1m 
his  mare;  moreover  the  b.l  was  coming  due;  he  had  the  cash  in  his  pocket,  and  he  knew 
"  fno  JiTh^"'"^.  '°  r''-'^^  money  at  Tattersall's,  which  he  never  did  ;  and  he  say! 
_  300Z  will  be  sent  up  to-night  "  It  is  the  only  matter  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest,  not  only  as  to  the  500/.,  but  in  any  respect ;  Pratt  had  no  other  dealing  whZer 
with  them  jointly  or  with  Cook,  if  we  except  the  bill  for  500/. :  wliat  does  5t  show  ?  It 
sliows  that  300Z.  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose-he  sends  up  300/.,  but  how  is  it  applied  ? 
StT.!  ■  '^^^°Znh  ^.'^n  3""^-  "otsent  up.  Palmer  keeps  it  in  his  pocket ;  what  is  done 
with  the  other  200/  ?  is  it  carried  to  the  account  of  the  matter  in  which  they  had  joint 
interest  with  Pratt  ?  no  such  thing  ;  it  goes  as  part  of  the  payment  made  by  Palmer  to 
Pratt  on  account  of  the  bills  which  Pratt  then  held— it  never  went  to  any  matter  of  joint 
interest— It  is  an  idle  and  false  pretence  to  say  that  Cook  was  in  any  way  responsible  to 
1  l  att ;  It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Palmer  when  Cook  should  be  no  more  to  repre- 
sent him  as  so,  but  there  is  no  foundation  in  reality  and  in  fact  for  the  statement  I  say 
the  transaction  of  the  500/.,  so  far  from  helping  the  prisoner's  case,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  200/.  advanced  by  Fisher,  and  the  300/.  to  be  sent  up  that  night  to  satisfy  this 
bill  for  500/.,  and  the  assignment  to  release  Polestar  and  Sirius,  was  500/.  more  taken 
from  this  young  man  and  appropriated  by  the  prisoner  to  his  own  use. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  there — would  it  did.  I  come  now  to  the  transaction  of 
the  Monday,  and  I  find  1020/.  of  Cook's  money  applied  to  the  urisouer's  use.  He  goes  up 
to  London  ;  he  had  ascertained  by  some  means  or  other  the 'amount  that  Cook  was  en- 
titled to  receive  on  the  Monday— possibly  Cook  had  told  him  ;  Fisher  was  Cook's  agent, 
and  the  probability  is  that  Cook  desired  the  prisoner  to  hand  an  account  of  his  bets  wliich 
he  had  won  to  Fisher,  who  would  go  and  settle  with  the  parties  at  Tattersall's;  Fisher 
would  have  to  pay  himself  back  the  200?. ;  we  know  that  he  intended  his  accounts  should 
pass  through  Fisher,  because  he  asked  Fisher  to  advance  the  200/.  upon  the  credit  of  it ; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  under  the  guidance  of  Palmer  he  now  meditated  a  fraud,  and 
that  he  intended  to  pass  his  account  through  Mr.  Herring,  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
Fisher  the  200/.  for  a  time.  Is  it  charitable  to  Mr.  Cook  to  ascribe  to  him  a  fraud  of  this 
description,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  ?  I  ask  you  ihis 
question  as  reasonable  men,  supposing  he  had  disposed  of  his  ready  money,  and  we  find 
none  left — that  he  had  given  the  prisoner  300/.  to  send  up,  you  cannot  suppose  that  this 
man  who  had  nothing  of  his  fortune  left,  who  sees  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face — he  was 
not  a  ruined  man  as  long  as  he  had  this  money,  but  having  parted  with  this  money  he 
was  a  ruined  man — you  cannot  suppose  that  he  intended  to  deprive  himself  of  the  whole 
of  the  money  that  he  had  won,  to  leave  himself  destitute  and  naked  for  the  coming 
"winter  ;  the  thing  is  out  of  the  -question  :  besides,  if  the  prisoner's  representation  is  true 
which  he  made  to  Mr.  Cheshire,  that  he  had  got  the  genuine  cheque  of  this  man  for  very 
nearly  the  amount,  through  his  agents  Messrs.  Wetherby,  of  the  stakes  at  Shrewsbury, 
you  are  asked  to  believe  on  the  one  hand  that  he  had  given  him  his  ready  money,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  he  had  given  him  a  cheque  to  receive  of  Messrs.  Wetherbj^  and 
that  he  had  given  him  1020/.  which  constituted  absolutely  the  whole  that  the  poor  man 
possessed- — you  are  asked  to  believe  that  he  hands  it  over  to  the  prisoner  to  go  and  dis- 
pose of  as  he  pleases :  that  is  my  learned  friend's  proposition,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will 
adopt  it. 

Then  if  that  be  not  so,  what  does  the  prisoner  do  ?  'He  goes  to  London,  but  does  not 
go  to  Fisher,  who  was  the  agent  of  Cook,  who  would  in  the  first  place  have  paid  himself 
hack  the  200?.,  and  in  the  second  place  would  not  have  paid  the  sums  which  he  received 
except  upon  Cook's  authority  and  instruction,  but  would  have  sent  the  money  to  Cook,  or 
have  paid  it  upon  Cook's  written  direction  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.  He  takes 
the  account,  therefore,  to  a  comparative  stranger,  who  never  had  acted  for  Mr.  Cook 
before,  feeling  that  that  stranger  would  have  no  hesitation  or  repugnance  in  paying  the 
money  according  to  the  direction  of  the  man  from  whom  he  had  the  direction  to  receive 
it,  supposing  that  both  emanated  from  Mr.  Cook,  the  person  interested  in  the  money. 
Accordingly  he  says  to  Mr.  Herring,  "  Here  is  a  list  of  bets  which  Cook  will  be  entitled 
to  be  paid  at  Tattersall's ;  they  are  so  much,  you  dispose  of  it  in  this  way ;  pay  yourself 
200/. ;"  it  being  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cook  and  the  prisoner  had  before  raised  the  snm,  I 
think,  of  600/. ;  200/.  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Cook  on  his  acceptance,  and  400/.  had  been 
raised  on  the  acceptance  of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Cook's  portion  had  been  paid  off,  but  that 
of  the  prisoner  remained  unpaid.  Palmer  says  to  Mr.  Herring,  "  Pay  yoursdf  200/.,  then 
go  to  Pratt's  and  pay  him  450/. ;  then  go  to  Padwick  and  pay  him  350/._  ^ow,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  450/.  was  a  debt  due  from  Palmer  to  Pratt,  and  it  is  u.itrue  that 
Cook  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    The  debt  of  350/.  to  Padwick  was  for  some  bet,  ana 
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as"ws'"Hrsav'!''''I^viirpay  youmybetof  350/.  at  such  a  time."    lam  giving  him 
creto>oi  .Sl^elievewythe  fact,  that  a  part  of  it  was  Coolc-s.    Why  .^as  Cook  s 
debt  naid  then  ?    There  was  a  warrant-of-attoruey  m  the  hands  of  Mr.  Padwick,  and  Mr. 
Padwick  was  getting  impatient  for  his  1000/.,  and  if  this  bet  had  not  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Padwick   Mr  Padwick  would  have  resented  the  non-payment  of  the  debt  ot  honour 
which  he  hadno  means  of  enforcing,  and  would  have  come  down  upon  Mr.  Palmer,  no 
doubt  at  a  very  early  period  in  respect  of  the  1000/.  due  upon  the  bill  dishonoured 
twelve  months  before.    Exactly  that  came  to  pass:  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Herring  not 
receiving  the  whole  of  the  money,  he  was  not  able  to  pay  Mr.  Padwick,  and  the  result 
was  that  Mr.  Padwick  put  the  process  of  the  law  in  motion  against  the  prisoner  ou  that 
bill  and  brought  an  action  against  his  mother.    The  bill  for  1000/.  was  the  bill  ot  Mr. 
Palmer,  upon  which  Mr.  Cook  was  not  primarily  liable.    I  say  here  was  a  distinct 
interest  which  the  prisoner  had  to  appropriate  this  money  to  himself,  because^  it 
was  the  means  for  the  moment,  and  the  only  means  he  could  resort  to,  of  staving 
ofi"  the  evil  hour  which  was  rapidly  approaching.    The  degree  of  difficulty  m  which 
he  was  placed  must  not  be  measured  simply  by  the  amount  of  his  pecuniary  lia- 
bilities.   It  was  not  merely  that  he  had  these  large  bills  upon  which  at  any  moment 
pi-ocess  might  be  issued,  but  he  had  made  his  mother  answerable  for  those  bills,  and 
the  moment  the  first  of  them  was  put  in  motion  in  the  Courts  the  fraud  and  forgery 
would  come  to  light,  and  he  would  be  exposed  not  merely  to  the  consequences  of  his 
inability  to  pay  his  debts,  but  to  the  consequences  of  the  law  which  he  had  violated. 
The  former  might  have  been  got  rid  of  in  the  Insolvent  Court  or  Ihe  Bankruptcy 
Court,  but  the  crime  of  forgery  could  not  have  been  got  rid  of;  for  that  he  would  have 
to  answer  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  justice,  and  would  have  incurred  the  penalty 
of  transportation,  or  of  penal  servitude  in  an  aggravated  form.    But  there  is  a  further 
sum  besides  the  1000/. ;  he  appropriated  a  further  sum  of  3.50/.,  which  was  to  be  got  from 
Messrs.  Wetherby's.    It  is  said  that  he  got  a  genuine  cheque  from  Cook  to  entitle  him  to 
receive  that  money,  but  it  is  not  for  a  moment/  suggested  what  induced  Cook  to  give  it 
to  him.   Was  it  a  genuine  cheque  ?  That  matter  might  have  been  solved  by  its  production. 
It  is  not  produced ;  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  returned  to  the  prisoner's  liands  by 
Messrs.  Wetherby  when  they  couLl  not  get  the  money.    It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  him  to  get  the  money,  because  there  was  100/.  to  be  paid  to  Pratt, 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  upon  the  bill  of  1500/.  which  was 
due  on  the  9th  of  November.    Where  is  that  cheque  ?    If  it  had  been  produced  we  could 
have  seen  whether  it  was  a  genuine  cheque  or  not.    It  is  not  forthcoming.    What  are  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  presents  that  cheque  to  Mr.  Cheshire  ?    He  goes  to  Mr. 
Cheshire  upon  the  Tuesday,  and,  having  shown  the  cheque  to  Mr.  Cheshire,  he  asks  Mr. 
Cheshire  to  be  so  good  as  to  fill  up  the  body  of  it.    I  suppose  he  saw  some  manifestation 
of  surprise  in  Mr.  Cheshire,  and  he  said,  "  Cook,  poor  fellow,  is  ill,  and  I  am  apprehen- 
sive if  I  fill  up  the  body  of  the  cheque  Wetherbys  will  know  my  handwriting."  Why 
should  not  they  know  his  liandwriting  ?    What  objection  was  there,  if  the  cheque  was 
genuine,  and  if  the  transaction  was  an  honest  one,  to  Messrs.  Wetherby's  knowing  that 
the  handwriting  was  his  ?    Does  not  it  pretty  plainly  indicate  that  there  was  some  fraud 
going  on  which  he  was  afraid  might  be  detected?    Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  he 
send  for  Cheshire  ?    He  had  to  send  for  Cheshire  from  the  post-office  when  Cheshire  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;.  Just  about 
that  same  period,  a  little  before  or  a  little  after,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  had  to  meet  Dr. 
Bamford  and  Mr.  Jones  in  consultation  as  to  Cook's  case.    Mr.  Jones  was  his  intimate 
friend — the  trusty  friend  that  came  over  that  afternoon.    If  poor  Cook  intended  to  give 
him  the  clieque,  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  ill  that  he  could  not  write,  why  not  have  said 
to  Mr.  Jones,  "  Jones,  I  do  not  want  to  bother  Cook  to  fill  up  this  cheque,  fill  it  up  in 
my  favour  for  350/.,  and  we  will  get  Cook  to  sign  it."    Why  should  he  send  to  the  post- 
office  to  get  Cheshire  down  to  his  house,  alleging  at  the  time  that  he  was  apprehensive 
that  if  he  filled  it  up  his  own  handwriting  might  be  known.    Does  not  that  transaction 
bear  fraud  upon  the  face  of  it  ?    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  genuine  cheque  ;  but,  I 
ask  again,  where  is  it?    Between  the  time  when  these  matters  were  called  in  question 
and  the.time  when  Mr.  Palmer  was  finally  arrested,  not  upon  the  criminal  but  upon  the 
civil  process,  which  came  down  unluckily  for  him  before  the  coroner's  inquest,  which 
secured  his  bodily  presence  to  answer  not  only  the  pecuniary  matters  but  these  charges 
in  the  interval  he  hifd  undisturbed  possession  of  his  own  papers.  From  the  moment  when' 
that  freedom  of  action  and  possession  ceased,  we  have  traced  the  possession  of  the  papers- 
and  It  is  clear  that  at  the  time  those  papers  were  taken  possession  of,  that  cheque  was 
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^^:^z:J^j^  ^  wha?£^tsr:?  s°  ^^^^^^^^^^  «^  --^  ^^^^ 

help  drawing  t  he  iufereuce  from  ?  produced  ?    Can  you 

action  that  will  not  blr  tL  hVh  '    uF/r^J^'T.'^'"'-  something  in  the  traT 

350/.,  which  ought  to  L '4  been  Len   o  Con  '°      P°^««^«'°"  ^1^^ 

farthing  himself  for  wheX  vent  ^to  ^hvLc^  '  ''P''"  ^t^'''  pretences.  He  had  not  a 
shown,  a  person  niad7n.  bPt  17),/!,  Shi ewsbury  races  he  borrowed  251.  As  I  have 
for  the  debt,  but  could  not  St  an^tbr".!  •  i'  '^'f'  "I''-'  ^^""'"^  ^OO/.,  pressed  him 
back  to  llugeley,  ai^d  is  Sifthat  ?ion  .f^  •  ^      ^''""^  ^  ^''"^       ^^^^  <=omes 

have  got  thit  money  ?  h  c  eaJ  aTCIZ^I'  possession  of  money.  Where  could  he 
left  himself;  it  is  clear  tha  he  had  al    hnt        T  ^'""^  ^'^^ 

more,  and  besides  S  i  rifs  i  nS/  nVJfo  """'^y  ^°  the  extent  of  350/.,  probably  much 
attempts  to  get!  but  doL^not        41  '  ^-''i'"'''  f  Tattersall's,  and  he 

Wether;,y's  hands    Thi  wrtlfe  wh^^^^^  "^f,^'  '°  P^^^  ^^^t"  M^'^^rs. 

wealth  of- this  poo;  young  man  ^    ^  possessions,  the  whole  sum  of  the 

SSXirl  bnT  endeavoured  to  fabricate  an  instrnmem  to  give  a 

Chelhh-e  and  bli  t.  ^P'''^^'^"  He  goes  on  the  Thursday  or  the  Friday  to  Mr. 

v.nesnne  and  bungs  to  him  a  document  which  he  asks  him  to  attest  that  dooumpnt 
bearinff  the  siirnaturp  "IP  ^nn^r  "  ™     i     •      ■  ^    ,    ,   diiesi,  mai  aocument 

the  snil-it  pfofr.l.  f  r  r  1\  ,  ^'^^  ^'^^'"^  '^ft  *e  body,  and  living  only  in 
^ho  can  fail  tJtp  W  '  '^^"^'"^''^  ^^^gl^t  to  be  attested, 

TcuSTnt  ?  Tt  wn.  n  5  •  fraud  and  design  meditated  ?    What  was  the 

SSr  Jwnf  "'^'''^  purported  to  be  an  acknowledgment  from  Cook  that 

a  W  nnr  f  L .     7i  ,      ^  ^^^n  negoc.ated  were  for  Cook's  benefit,  and  for  Cook's  benefit 

i^existeno?    w/l      '''^  ^'"1     i"?-?^'  t^^^^^  ^''e      such  bills 

to  eSs     hn;  T  exhausted  the  bil  s  pretty  well,  I  think,  and  none  such  are  proved 

to  exist,  but  if  there  be  any  such  bills  in  existence,  who  would  know  it  better  than 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  you  of  the  fact,  and  of 

ZuXV^''F'''.,'*"™^^'",S'^^°^  "'^y  °f       defencf;  but  he  produces  th^ 

document;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  day  that  followed  this  poor  man's  death,  he  writes 
to  Pratt  and  says,  Mind,  I  must  have  Polestar  if  it  can  be  arranged."  What  was  this 
sclieme  .''  Having  got  every  shiUing  of  the  man's  money,  his  purpose  was  to  secure  the 
little  property  that  remained  in  Polestar,  the  value  of  which  he  may  perhaps  to  bimselr 
have  considerably  exaggerated.  The  mare  had  just  won,  and  she  might  be  supposed  to 
be  worth  more  than  she  had  been,  or  he  had  in  view  speculating  at  other  races  to  bring 
about  results  of  benefit  to  himself.  Further,  he  may  have  intended  to  pay  out  of  Cook's 
estate  some  of  those  bills,  under  the  pretence  that  Cook  had  had  the  money  for  them. 
For  all  these  pui-poses,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  was  necessary  that  Cook  should 
be  put  on  one  side.  Then  with  this  document  in  his  hand  he  goes  to  Cheshire,  and  he 
asks  Cheshire  to  attest  the  signature  of  a  man  who  was  then  dead.  If  Cheshire  had  had 
the  weakness  and  wickedness  to  comply  he  would  have  had  him  in  his  power;  and  the 
Jiext  thing  would  have  been,  that  he  would  have  brought  him  trembling  and  reluctant 
into  the  witness-box  of  some  court  of  justice  to  swear  to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  the 
dead  man  put  his  signature  to  that  piece  of  paper.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  after 
all  the  document  was  a  genuine  one,  and  that  the  signature  was  not  a  forgery.  Then  pro- 
duce it  and  we  can  judge.  Here  again  1  point  out,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  that 
the  papers  of  the  prisoner  were  in  his  possession  till  the  time  of  his  arrest,  and  they 
have  been  taken  care  of  since  then,  and  are  here  one  and  all,  either  to  be  answered  for 
or  produced  in  this  presence,  or  they  have  been  handed  over  to  his  brother.  Who  would 
not  fail  to  notice  that  this  paper  has  never  been  found  or  asked  for  ?  Who  can  doubt 
that  that  paper  brought  to  Cheshire  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner?  Who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  either  destroyed  or  is  purposely  withheld  ?  Under  these  circum- 
stances who  can  doubt  that  in  it  is  to  be  found  proof  of  some  meditated  act — of  some  vast 
design  of  a  fraudulent  and  flagitious  character,  for  the  full  completion  of  which  the  death 
of  Cook  was  a  necessary  thing  ?  . 

I  Now,  gentlemen,  1  have  gone  through  that  part  of  the  case  whicli  relates  to  the 
motives  of  the  prisoner,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  this 
was  a  deadi  by  strychnia — tliat  the  prisoner  was  in  possession  of  strychnia — that  he 
had  access  to  the  dead  man's  bedside,  and  that  he  administered  pills  <to  him  at  a  period 
short  enough  to  be  capable  of  being  connected  with  the  catastrophe  that  afterwards 
happened ;  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  Avhether  you  do  not  find  that  the  state  of  things 
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with  reference  to  pecuniaij  matters  to  which  I  have  been  jnst  alluding  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  act  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prisoner. 

But  he.Vis  another  pai-t  of  his  conduct  as  throwing  light  upon  this  ma  ter  o  wh^ch 
I  cannot  fail  to  refer.  What  has  become  of  Cook's  betting-book  ?  What  has  been  the 
Lnduct  and  the  language  of  the  prisoner  with  reference  to  it?  On  the  night  when 
Cook  died,  'ere  the  breath  had  hardly  passed  from  that  poor  man's  body,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  rummaging  his  pockets  and  searching  under  his  pillow.  1  hat  may  nave 
been  for  a  perfectly  legitimate  purpose.  But  let  us  see  what  takes  place  He  calls  to 
Mr  Jones  and  he  tells  Mr.  Jones  that  it  is  his  duty,  as  the  nearest  friend  of  the  dead 
man  to  take  possession  of  his  eifects,  and  Mr.  Jones  does  take  possession  ot  his  watch, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prisoner,  of  his  rings.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Jones  asks  for  the  betting-book.  My  learned  friend  endeavoured  to  »xplain  away  tnis 
most  awkward  part  of  the  case,  by  saying,  "  There  were  other  persons  who  had  access 
to  the  place.  The  undertaker  came  there  with  his  men,  the  women  came  to  lay  put  tlie 
dead  body,  and  the  servants  were  there  ;  any  one  of  those  might  have  stolen  the  book. 
But  all  this  is  met  by  the  fact  that,  on  that  same  night,  before  the  women  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  the  room— before  they  came  to  lay  out  the  corpse— before  anybody  made 
their  appearance— that  very  night,  when  Mr.  Jones  is  seeking  to  gather  up  the  effects  of 
the  dead  man,  he  asks  for  the  book.  What  is  the  answer?  "Oh,"  says  Palmer, 
adopting  the  language  which  he  afterwards  repeated,  "  the  betting-book  will  be  of  no 
use  to  any  one."  Does  anybody  doubt  in  his  own  mind  where  that  betting-book  had 
gone  to  ?  The  father-in-law  came  down  on  the  Friday,  and  he  begins  to  discourse 
about  the  affair,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answers  he  gets.  The  day  passes  away. 
He  says  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  collect  my  son-in-law's  betting-book  and  papers 
and  bring  them  away."  Mr.  Jones  goes  up  stairs ;  he  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
prisoner:  up  they  go,  but  there  is  no  betting-book  to  be  found.  Down  conies  Mr. 
Jones  and  says  to  Mr.  Stevens,  "We- cannot  find  the  betting-book."  "Not  find  the 
betting-book  !  sui-ely  you  must  be  mistaken  :"  andj  turning  round,  he  says,  "  Why,  Mr. 
Palmer,  how  is  this  ?  "  Upon  which  Mr.  Palmer  says,  "  Oh,  the  betting-book  is  of  no 
use."  "  No  use !  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that.  I  think  it  will  be  of  a  good  deal  of  use." 
The  observation  is  again  repeated,  "  It  is  of  no  use."  Mr.  Stevens  said,  "  Why  ?  " 
"  Because  a  dead  man's  bets  are  void,  and  because  he  received  the  money  himself  vipon 
the  course  at  Shrewsbuiy."  A  dead  man's  bets  are  void  !  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  they  are 
void,  but  not  when  they  have  been  received  in  his  lifetime.  Who  received  the  dead 
man's, bets?  The  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Who  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  dead 
man's  bets?  The  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Who  was  answerable  for  them?  The  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Who  had  an  interest  in  concealing  the  fact  that  he  had  received  them  ?  He  had. 
What  was  the  best  mode  of  doing  it  ?  The  destruction  of  the  betting-book.  What  was 
the  best  mode  of  calming  the  determination  of  the  man  who  was  the  executor  of  the  dead 
man,  when  he  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  entitled  to  receive  and  what  he  had  received, 
and  to  see  the  record  of  his  pecuniary  transactions  ?  Why,  to  tell  him  that  the  record, 
even  if  found,  would  be  of  no  use,  for  a  dead  man  was  not  entitled  to  any  bets,  he  having 
died  before  they  were  received:  yet  at  that  veiy  moment  he  had  received  the  proceeds 
of  the  bets  which  he  was  representing  as  void,  and  was  applying  the  proceeds  to  his  own 
purpose.  Does  not  that  throw  light  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction?  What 
possible  motive  could  he  have  for  representing  that  the  bets  were  void,  having  himself 
received  them,  unless  he  knew  that  he  had  received  them  fraudulently  and  wrongfiillj'^? 
See  what  would  have  taken  place  if  the  truth  had  come  out.  Mr.  Stevens,  if  he  had 
seen  that  book,  would  have  seen  that  his  step-son  was  entitled  to  receive  1020/.  He 
would  have  inquired  who  was  his  agent,  to  see  whether  by  possibility  those  debts  could 
be  realised  ;  he  would  have  learned  what  everybody  knew,  at  least  that  portion  of  the 
turfites  with  whom  Cook  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating,  that  Fisher  was  his  agent. 
Fisher  would  have  told  him,  '■  I  ought  to  have  received  the  money  to  repay  myself 
200/.,  but  Mr.  Herring  received  the  money."  He  would  have  gone  to  Mr.  Herring,  and 
he  would  have  found  that  every  shilling  of  the  money  found  its  way  into  the  prisoner's 
pocket,  and  was  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes.  How  was  all  this  to  be  done  ?  By 
the  removal' of  Cook,  and  then  by  the  destruction  of  the  only  record  which  could  have 
afforded  to  his  representative,  who  was  entitled  to  stand  in  his  place  and  realise  his 
pecuniary  rights,  the  information  of  the  money  having  been  .received  by  a  wrong-doer,  bv 
a  man  who  had  no  right  to  it.  Gentlemen,  I  submit  these  things  to  your  consideration 
but  I  submit  them  to  you  as  leading  unhappily  but  to  one  conclusion,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

But,  gentlemen,nhe  matter  does  not  even  rest  here ;  there  is  more  of  the  prisoner's 
conduct  yet  to  be  commented  upon,  on  which  1  must  say  a  few  words  before  1  conclude  • 
Mr.  btevens  determined  upon  having  a  post-mortem  examination.    Let  us  watch  the 
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pained  by  tetanic  symptoms  in  this  woHr  ^.,      V      '  ^o^bt  was  ever  accom- 

declare  that  it  ^as/     Yorjll  findT.i^  ?  other  m_an  iu  the  universe  M-ould 

him,  and  found  neither    He  sa  d  "  VtflZ  t         •  '"^'^  ^."'^  They  opened 

day."  That  very  sam;  man  AJ^  f  ^^  'P'^'P^"^  °"  Monday  and  Tues- 
T^nmfnvri  t^flii  •'^  1  before  had  gone  to  Dr.  Bamford  a 

patTe^t  .o?5  "P  'I'  certificate,  and  Dr.  Bamford%aid  naturall^nough 
patient,  not  mine  :  I  havp  .ini-ir  <,tta„.i„,i  i,:  ^   ,,  '^^v_c"u"g", 


patient,  not  mine^  I  hav7  on^rattended  1  imTyour  i^'o^e^t L'"r.f  o^ld'  ""T  ^""^ 

ttt  it  1^  atL^of     '^,1  ::pr%''  t^-  A  ^^^iSd 

vith^  NeXn  wi  rno  ""''         '  '^^f^^-^^V  ^^'^'•^  convSon 

^  :^r^he  srs^^ 

Tele'nZT'-'  ^^r^^'^"'?^^  story  about  his  having  pushed  again  t  th^  panls  who' 
^-eie  performing  the  examination  ;  I  think  that  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far   h  mav 

-.Snin  '*?,,^°^tents  and  a  portion  of  the  intestines,  are  put  into  a  jar,  and  the  iar 

fl  P        P°       !      T^''?        post-mortem  examination,  with  reference  to  other  parts  of 

e  far  Removed  "he''''-  ^'r''^r1       'i"^"  '^""'^ '  ^^'^  ^^^'^^^  fi'^dl 

room         .7    i       immediately  makes  an  outcry,  and  then  at  the  other  end  of  a  long 

diZent  nn.,.^      /  ^^"^  P™?"'"  "^trance,  but  a  door  which  led  into  a 

thelnvf  T  ^^^""  '  ^hich  apartment  led  mto  the  passage,  the  prisoner  was  found  with 
me  jai  m  his  hand,  and  when  Dr.  Harland  exclaims,  he  says,  "  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  more  convenient  to  you  when  you  were  going  out."  That  might  have  been  his 
motive,  tnough  It  was  an  awkward  circumstance  that  the  jar  containing  the  stomach 
snoma  be  m  the  hands  of  the  man  against  whom  there  rested  a  suspicion  of  havino- 
deprived  the  deceased  of  life  by  unfair  means.  That  is  not  all ;  two  slits  were  found  in 
the  parchment  cover  when  it  was  tied  and  sealed  up  ;  who  could  have  made  them  except 
the  prisoner  ?  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?  There  again  we  are  lost  in  conjecture,  but  the 
onJy  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is  against  the  honesty  of  the  purpose  and  the 
integrity  of  the  transaction ;  whether  it  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
something  which  might  be  capable  of  neutralising  the  poison,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  all  I 
Ivnow  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  very  significant  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the 
case. 

It  does  not  end  there  :  we  find  that  he  is  restless  and  uneasy  as  to  what  is  going  to 
be  done  with  the  jar,  and  objects  to  its  being  taken  away ;  he  remonstrates  with  Dr. 
Bamford  at  letting  it  go  awaj',  as  if  Dr.  Bamford  had  any  interest  in  the  matter,  and  as 
It  any  one  would  suspect  Dr.  Bamford  of  having  had  any  hand  in  the  taking  off'  of  this 
poor  man.  The  jar  is  taken  away,  and  then  that  occurred  which  must  have  made  a 
painful  impression  upon  aU  who  heard  it  in  this  court — there  comes  the  story  of  his 
going  to  the  postboy,  and  asking  him  to  npset  the  carriage  which  was  conveying  those 
who  had  possession  of  the  jar  to  Stafford  or  London,  for  the  purpose  of  its  contents 
being  analysed.  My  learned  friend  sought  to  give  a  comparatively  innocent  complexion 
to  this  transaction  ;  he  says  that  this  bribe  of  10?.  to  upset  the  carriage  arose  simply  out 
of  resentment  against  the  officious  stepfather  who  had  dared  to  interfere  in  tliis  matter — 
to  insist  upon  a  searching  investigation :  he  had  been  guilty,  my  learned  friend  says,  in 
return  for  the  civility,  courtesy,  and  kindness  with  which  he  bad  been  treated  by  the 
prisoner,  of  "  prying,  meddling,  insolent  curiosity."  A  man  who  had  seen  his  poor 
stepson,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  lying  dead  under  circumstances  which  raised 
in  his  mind  a  suspicion — and  I  think  I  am  fully  justified,  at  all  events,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  this  inquiry,  in  saying  that  the  very  inquiry  we  are  now  upon — the  gravity 
and  importance  of  it — at  least  fully  justify  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  suspicions  which  he 
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entertained  for  having  insisted  upon  the  inqniry  and  that  o^Sj* /°  P;°f  £ 
against  the  suggestion  of "  insolent  curiosity."    It  ^ras  Icnown  *at  Mr  Stevens  insiste^ 
upon  inquiry  :  was  it  a  reasonable  motive  operating  upon  this  man  s  mind  that  it  snoum 
ocCsioTsuch  a  sense  of  resentment  and  anger  that  he  should  desire  the  destruct^n  or 
mutilation  of  this  man,  and  offer  10?.  to  the  postboy  to  upset  him  upon  -  J 

believe  the  other  to  have  been  the  true  version-if  you  upse  hira  you  may  break  ^g  jai, 
and  then  the  contents  never  could  be  found,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  stiycHnia 

But  it  does  not  stop  even  there;  the  inquiry  takes  place,  and  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination having  been  made,  a  Coroner's  inquest  is  insisted  upon  and  becomes  inevitable, 
and  then  we  have  the  prisoner  seeking  to  tamper  with  the  administration  ot  a  most 
important  office ;  sending  presents  to  the  Coroner  at  the  time  the  inquest  was  si  tting ; 
presents,  unquestionably,  of  game  and  things  of  that  description,  and  if  the  evidence 
does  not  very  much  mislead  us  a  present  of  money  also  ;  for  what  purpose  was  all  that 
done  ?   We  find  him  with  uneasy  restlessness,  obtaining  through  Cheshire  information  of 
what  is  taking  place  between  the  professional  man  who  was  employed  to  analyse  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  the  attorney  at  Rugeley,  who  was  instructed  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Stevens  ;  is  that  the  conduct  of  innocence  or  of  guilt  ?  why  should  he  be  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  strychnia  above  all  other  things  should  be  found  in  the  intestines 
of  the  deceased  ?   Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  which  he  writes  to  the  Coroner, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  still  confined  to  my  bed  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was 
mentioned  at  the  inquest  yesterday  that  Cook  was  taken  ill  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday 
night  in  the  same  way  that  he  was  on  Tuesday  night  when  he  died  ;  the  chambermaid 
at  the  Crown  Hotel  can  prove  this  ;  I  believe  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fisher  is  coming 
down  to  prove  that  he  received  some  money  at  Shrewsbury  ;  now,  here  he  can  only  pay 
Smith  10/.  out  of  4lZ.  he  owed  him."    Does  he  tell  what  had  become  of  the  rest  of  the 
money  that  the  man  had  at  Shrewsbuiy  ?  "  Had  you  not  better  call  Smith,"  that  is  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Smith  whom  we  saw  here  to-day,  "  to  prove  this."   What  a  witness  Jeremiah 
Smith  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Coroner,  Mr.  Ward,  the  friendly  Coroner  of 
Staffordshire  !   "  And  again,  whatever  Professor  Taylor  may  say  to-morrow,  he  wrote 
from  London  last  Tuesday  night  to  Gardiner  to  say,  we  (that  is  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Kees)  have  this  day  finished  our  analysis,  and  find  no  traces  of  either  strychnia,  prussic 
acid,  or  opium ;  what  can  beat  this  from  a  man  like  Taylor,  if  he  says  what  he  has 
already  said  of  Dr.  Harland's  evidence  ;  mind  you,  I  know  it,  I  saw  in  black  and  white 
what  Taylor  said  to  Gardiner  ;  but  this  is  strictly  private  and  confidential,  but  it  is  true. 
As  regards  his  betting  book,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is  of  no  good  to  any  one  ;  "  the 
repetition  of  the  same  story ;  "  I  hope  the  verdict  to-morrow  will  be  that  he  died  of 
natural  causes,  and  thus  end  it ;  "  but  the  verdict  was  not  so,  and  it  did  not  end  it ;  and 
it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  of  this  evidence  you  can  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.    Look  at  his  restless  anxiety  ; 
it  may  possibly,  it  is  true,  be  compatible  with  innocence,  but  I  think  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  bears  strongly  the  aspect  of  guilt ;  if  it  stood  alone,  I  would 
not  ask  you  upon  that  to  come  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the  prisoner,  but  it  is  one  of  a 
series  of  things  small  perhaps  each  individually  in  themselves,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  as  I 
submit  to  you,  leading  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  guilt  of  this  man. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the,  whole  case  is  before  you.  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  it. 
You  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man  overwhelmed  by  a  pressure  almost  unparalleled  and 
unexampled,  of  pecuniary  liabilities,  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  meet,  involving  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  which  must  bring  disaster  and  ruin  upon  him.  His  only  mode  of 
averting  those  consequences  is  by  obtaining  money  ;  and,  under  those  circumstances,  with 
a  bad  man,  a  small  amount,  if  that  amount  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and 
avert  the  impending  catastrophe  and  ruin,  will  operate  with  immense  power.  Then  you 
find  that  he  has  access  to  the  bedside  of  the  man  whose  death  we  are  now  inquiring  into  • 
that  he  has  the  means  of  administering  poison  to  him,  and  you  find  that,  within  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  he  has  twice  acquired  possession  of  the  very  poison,  the  traces  of  which 
are  found  in  the  death,  and  after  the  death ;  and  then  you  have  the  death  itself  \n  its 
terrible  and  revolting  circumstances,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  only  of  death  by  that 
poison  and  of  no  other.  You  have  then  the  fact,  tiiat,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  ability, 
he  realizes  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  suggested  to  you  the  death  was  accomplished. 
You  have  all  those  facts,  and  the  undoubted  and  undisputed  fact,  that  a  subsidiary 
poison  was  also  used,  of  which  traces  have  been  found  in  the  man's  body,  although  no 
traces  may  have  been  found,  for  the  reasons  and  from  the  causes  I  have  suggested  of 
the  principal  poison,  whose  possession  by  the  prisoner  we  have  traced,  and  whose  pre- 
sence we  show  in  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  death  of  the  deceased.  It  is  for 
you  to  take  all  those  circumstances  into  your  consideration. 
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Gen  lemen,  you  have  indeed  had  introduced  into  this  case  one  other  element  M'liich  I 
own  1  think  would  have  been  better  omitted.  You  Iiave  had  from  my  learned  friend  the 
unusual,  and  1  think  I  may  say  unprecedented,  assurance  of  his  conviction  of  his  client's 
innocence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S'Aeo.—T^ot  unprecedented. 


-  .  .   .^.w      luio  case.  The 

best  reproof  Avhich  I  can  administer  to  my  learned  friend  is  to  abstain  from  imitating  so 
dangerous  an  example.  My  learned  friend  in  that  address,  of  which  we  all  admired  the 
power  and  ability,  also  adopted  a  course  sometimes  resorted  to  by  advocates,  but  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  is  more  or  less  an  insult  to  a  jury,  the  endeavouring  to  intimidate 
them  by  the  fear  of  their  own  consciences  and  the  fear  of  the  country's  opinion  from 
discharging  firmly  and  honestly  the  great  and  solemn  duty  which  you  have  to  perform 
upon  this  occasion.  My  learned  friend  told  you  if  your  verdict  should  be  Guilty,  one 
day  or  other  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  would  be  made  manifest,  and  you  would 
never  cease  to  repent  the  verdict  you  had  given.  If  my  learned  friend  was  sincere  in 
that — and  I  know  he  was— there  is  no  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  truth  and  honour  is 
more  keenly  alive— he  said  what  he  believed  ;  but  all  I  can  say  in  answer  is,  that 
it  shows  how  when  a  man  enters  with  a  bias  upon  his  mind  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  subject  he  is  led  into  error;  and  when  my  learned  friend  said  that  he  had  entered 
upon  this  case  with  an  unbiassed  and  an  unprejudiced  mind,  who  could  have  failed 
to  feel  that  never  in  anything  could  he  have  been  more  deceived  than  in  thinking 
that?  For  who  that  has  to  give  his  best  energies  to  a  defence  upon  such  a  charge 
as  this  would  not  shrink  in  his  own  mind  from  the  conclusion  that  he  was  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  one  who  he  believed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  of  all  imaginable 
crimes  ?  I  say,  therefore,  I  think  my  learned  friend  had  better  have  abstained  from 
making  any  observations  which  involved  the  assurance  of  his  own  conviction.  I  say 
further,  I  think  he  ought  in  justice  and  in  consideration  of  you  to  have  abstained  from 
reminding  you  or  telling  you  that  the  voice  of  the  country  would  not  sanction  the 
verdict  which  you  were  about  to  give.  I  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistency  which  is 
involved  in  such  a  statement,  coming  from  one  who  but  a  short  hour  before  had  com- 
plained in  eloquent  terms  q£  the  universal  torrent  of  passion  and  prejudice  by  which 
lie  ,said  his  client  was  oppressed  and  borne  down.  Why,  gentlemen,  in  answer  to  my 
learned  friend,  I  have  only  to  say,  pay  no  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  country,  whether 
it  be  for  condemnation  or  acquittal ;  pay  no  regard  to  anything  but  the  internal  voice 
of  your  own  consciences,  and  the  sense  of  that  duty  to  God  and  man  which  you  are  to 
discharge  upon  this  occasion.  Seek  no  reward  except  the  comforting  assurance  when 
you  shall  look  back  to  the  events  of  this  day,  that  you  have  discharged  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  and  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power  the  duty  that  it  was  yours  to  perform. 
If,  upon  a  review  of  this  whole  case,  comparing  the  evidence  upon  the  one  side  and 
upon  the  other,  and  weighing  it  in  the  even  scales  of  justice,  you  can  come  to  a  con- 
clusion of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  or  even  entertain  that  fair  and  reasonable  amount 
of  doubt  of  which  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the  benefit,  in  God's  name  acquit  him.  But 
if,  on. the  other  hand,  all  the  facts  and  all  the  evidence  lead  your  minds,  with  satisfaction 
to  yourselves,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  then,  but  then  only,  I  ask  for  a 
■verdict  of  guilty  at  your  hands.  For  the  protection  of  the  good,  and  for  the  repression 
of  the  wicked,  I  ask  for  that  verdict,  by  which  alone,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  safety  of 
society  can  be  secured,  and  the  demands,  the  imperious  demands,  of  public  justice  can 
alone  be  satisfied. 

Lord  Campbell.— Gentlemen  of  the  jurj',  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  fc^r  the  ends  of 
public  justice  the  Court  must  now  adjourn!  1  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  in  tliis  lengthened 
and  complicated  case,  to  bring  before  you  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  upon  the  one 
side  and  upon  the  other,  with  such  remarks  as  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  for  your 
observation.  Therefore,  however  painful  it  may  be,  we  must  now  adjourn,  "i  on  must 
still  be  kept  sequestered  from  the  world,  and  you  must  meet  me  again  at  10  o  clock  on 
Monday  morning. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  morning  at  10  o  clock. 
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Mr.  Serieant  Shec—Mj  Lord,  I  have  the  permission  of  my  learned  friend  to  men- 
tion that  there  is  a  bill  of  exchange,  dated  Sept.  1855,  for  500/.,  drawn  by  Palmer 
And  accepted  by  Cooke,  which  he  wiU  allow  me  to  put  in  with  your  Lordship  s  per- 
mission.   It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  holder,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Swmdells. 

m.  James.— The  fact  that  there  is  a  bill  for  500Z.  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  SwindeUs 
of  such  a  date,  and  that  that  bill  may  be  put  in,  we  concede. 

Lord  CAMPBELL.— It  may  be  put  in  when  we  arrive  at  the  proper  stage. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sheo.—U  your  Lordship  pleases,  we  will  produce  it  in  a  few  moments. 
The  solicitor  is  not  here  at  present. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Hand  it  up  to  me,  and  I  will  put  it  in  at  the  proper 
time.    {The  bill  was  shortly  afterwards  produced  and  handed  to  the  Court.) 


CHARaE  TO  THE  JURY. 

Lord  CuiPBELL.— Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
these  solemn  proceedings  when  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  the  chief  judge  presiding  in  this 
court,  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  against  the  prisoner,  and 
those  questions  and  considerations  upon  which  your  verdict  ought  to  bo  found.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  must  begin  by  conjuring  you  to  banish  from  your  minds  all  that  you  have 
heard  with  reference  to  these  proceedings  before  entering  into  that  box.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  strong  prejudice  elsewliere  did  prevail  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  In 
the  county  of  Staftbrd,  where  the  offence  for  which  he  has  now  to  answer  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  that  prejudice  was  so  strong  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  made 
an  order  to  remove  the  trial  from  that  county.  The  prisoner,  by  his  counsel,  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  trial  should  take  place  in  tlie  Central  (Criminal  Court.  To  enable  that 
wish  to  be  accomplished  an  Act  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  direct  the  trial  to  take  place  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  where 
it  was  believed  and  known  that  the  trial  would  be  fair  and  impartial.  I  must  not  only 
warn  you,  gentlemen,  against  being  influenced  by  what  you  may  have  before  heard,  but 
I  must  likewise  warn  you — although  I  am  sure  it  is  an  unnecessary  caution,  but  one 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  offer — against  being  improperly  influenced  by  the  evidence  that 
has  been  laid  before  you ;  because  tlaere  has  been  evidence  which  certainly  implicates 
the  prisoner  in  transactions  of  a  very  discreditable  nature.  It  appears  that  he  had 
forged  a  great  many  bills  of  exchange,  and  that  he  had  entered  into  transactions  not  of 
a  reputable  nature.  These  transactions,  however,  would  have  been  excluded  from  your 
consideration  altogether,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  bring  them  forward  to  assist  you 
in  arriving  at  your  verdict.  By  the  law  and  practice  of  some  countries  it  is  allowed,  to 
raise  a  probability  that  the  party  accused  has  committed  the  offence  which  he  has  to 
answer,  to  show  that  he  has  committed  other  offences  ;  with  a  view  of  showing  that  he  is 
an  immoral  man,  and  not  unlikely  to  commit  other  offences,  whether  of  the  same  or  of 
a  different  nature  ;  but  the  law  of  England  is  different,  and,  presuming  every  man  to 
be  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  established,  it  allows  his  guilt  to  be  established  only  by 
evidence  directly  connected  with  the  charge  brought  against  him. 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  this  case  has  been  so  fully  laid 
before  you.  Everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  accomplished  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  jury  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion.  The  prosecution  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Government  of  the  country,  so  that  justice  may  be  effectively  administered. 
The  Attorney-General,  who  is  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  has  conducted  the 
prosecution  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Justice.  Again,  I  am  much  pleased  to  think  that 
the  prisoner  appears  to  have  had  ample  means  to  prepare  for,  and  conduct  his  defence. 
Witnesses  very  properly  have  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  assist  in 
his  defence ;  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  his  case  conducted  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  at  the  English  bar.  Gentlemen,  I  most  strongly  recommend 
to  you  to  attend  to  everything  that  fell  so  eloquently,  so  ably,  and  so  impressively 
from  that  advocate,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  private  personal  opinion.  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  that  ought  to  be  no  ingredient  in  your  verdict.  You  are 
to  try  the  prisoner  upon  the  evidence  before  you,  according  as  that  evidence  may  be 
laid  before  you  upon  the  one  si.ie  and  on  the  other,  and  by  that  alone,  and  not  by  any 
opinion  of  his  advocate.  I  feel  also  bound  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  'if  his 
advocate  had  abstained  from  some  of  the  observations  which  ho  made  in  his  address  to 
you,  in  which  he  laid  great  stress  upon  his  own  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  innocence 
ot  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  and  of  his  apprehension  that  if  you  returned  a  verdict  of 
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Guilty,  you  one  day  would  liavc  to  rccret  vour  verrlift     Tli»  <•o«^  „<•  • 
"NotGuiltv"  is  a  moi-P  fnrT«.  u  .y""'  ;pTOict.    UiG  fact  of  tho  prisoncr  Saying 

ast^olrcolL'oquoncerif  hSoimlfars/:;^^      uCVi^f  t*"  '"'^ 

ance,  ns  it  maS.  lead  a  jury  to  believe  t^^tV^jLt^^^^^^^ 

expresses  h,s  perfect  conviction  of  Ins  innocence.  And,  upon  the  other  and  if  the 
advocate  mthholds  an  opinion,  the  jury  may  suppose  that  he  is  co  Liourof  1  s  c lienf  8 
ll's  opi^JoT'        ''''  ''"'^  ^°  argument  upoTthe  juiy,  a^d  not 

on  ?he  other"'  o''n"lhT'lij?.  ^  few  words  give  you  the  allegations  upon  the  one  side  and 
on  tJie  other.    On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  is  alleged  that  the  deceased  John 
Parsons  Cook,  was  first  tampered  with  by  antimony,  that  he  was  then  killedTy  kryc^^^^ 
nine;  and  that  his  symptoms  were  the  symptoms  of  poison  by  s  rychnine    It  is  fhen 
alleged  that  the  prisoner  at  the  ba*  had  a  motive  for  maldng  away  with  him   that  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  administering  the  poison;  that  suspicion  fell  upon  no  one  else;  and 
that  on  two  days,  w-hen  the  poison  was  supposed  to  have  been  administered,  he  actually 
purchased  strychnine,  the  poison  employed;  and  that,  as  they  allege,  his  conduct  before 
that  transaction,  before  the  deed,  while  it  was  going  on,  and  afterwards,  was  that  of  a 
guilty,  and  not  of  an  innocent,  man.     On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  (and  vou 
are  to  sny  whether  or  not  truly  contended)  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  really  the 
victim  of  prejudice;    that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  death  of  the  deceased  -  and  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  to  his  prejudice :  further,  that  Cooke 
did  not  die  from  poison  by  strychnine,  but  from  natural  disease  ;  that  his  symptoms 
were  those  of  natural  disease,  and  not  of  poison  by  strychnine  ;  and  further,  it  is  con- 
tended that  no  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  "been  given  shows  anything  which  is 
at  all  consistent  with  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.    Gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  deter- 
mine between  the  allegations  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  according  to  the  evidence. 
A  most  anxious  task  is  imposed  upon  you,  knowing  that  the  life  of  the  prisoner  is  at 
stake  ;  and  if  you  find  him  guiltj',  he  must  expiate  his  crime  by  an  ignominious  death. 
It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  you  should  be  convinced  of  his" innocence  or  his  guilt; 
and  if  you  are  not  convinced  of  his  guilt,  you  will  rescue  him  from  the  fate  with  which 
hp  is  threatened.    On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have  heard  the  siatements  which  were 
given  in  evidence— if  you  are  satisfied  of  his  guilt— it  will  be  your  duty  to  return  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  ;  for  if  the  poisoner  were  to  escape  with  impunity,  there  would  be  no  safety 
for  mankind,  and  society  would  fall  to  pieces.    Gentlemen,  the  burthen  of  proving  the 
guilt  rests  on  the  prosecution  ;  and  unless  that  is  fully  sustained,  and  you  are  convinced 
upon  the  evidence  that  he  is  guilty,  then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit  the  prisoner;  but 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  you  cannot  expect  that  witnesses  should  be  called  to  state  that  they 
-saw  the  deadly  poison  administered  by  the  prisoner,  or  mixed  up  by  the  prisoner  openly 
before  them.    Circumstantial  evidence  as  to  that  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected ; 
and  if  there  are  a  scries  of  circumstances  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  guilt,  then,  gentle- 
men, a  verdict  of  guilty  may  satisfactorily  be  pronounced.    "With  respect  to  the  alleged 
motive,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  see  whether  there  was  a  motive  for  committing  such 
a  crime,  or  whether  there  was  not,  or  whether  there  is  an  improbability  of  its  having 
been  committed  so  strong  as  not  to  be  overpowered  by  positive  evidence.    But,  gentle- 
.men,  if  there  be  anj'  motive  which  can  be  assigned,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  the 
adequacy  of  that  motive  is  of  little  importance.    We  know  from  the  experience  of  cri- 
minal courts  that  atrocious  crimes  of  this  sort  have  been  committed  from  very  slight 
.-motives  ;  not  merely  from  malice  and  revenge,  but  to  gain  a  small  pecuniary  advantage, 
and  to  drive  off  for  a  time  pressing  difficulties.    It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  you  will 
■have  to  consider  well  whether  the  symptoms  of  Cook's  death  are  consistent  with  a 
-poisoning  by  strychnia.  If  they  are  not,  if  you  believe  that  death  arose  from  natural 
causes,  the  prisoner  is  at  once  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  at  your  hands ;  but  if 
-those  symptoms  are  consistent  with  a  poisoning  by  strychnia,  then  you  will  have  another 
•  and  an  important  question  to  consider,  whether  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced 
is  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  it  was  a  death  by  strychnia,  and  by  strychnia  which  the 
prisoner  administered.    In  cases  of  this  sort  the  evidence  has  often  been  divided  into 
-medical  and  moral  evidence;  the  medical  being  that  of  the  scientific  men,  and  the  moral 
.the  circumstantial  facts  which  are  calculated  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge  against  the 
party  accused.    Gentlemen,  they  cannot  be  finally  separated  in  the  minds  of  the  iuiy, 
because  it  is  by  combination  of  the  two  species  of  evidence  that  their  verdict  ought  to 
be  found.   In  this  case  you  will  look  at  the  medical  evidence,  to  see  whether  the  deceased 
in  your  opinion  did  die  by  strychnia  or  by  natural  disease  ;  and  you  will  look  at  what  is 
caUed  the  moral  evidence,  and  consider  whether  that  shows  that  the  prisoner  not  only  liad 
the  opportunity,  but  that  he  actually  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity,  to  administer  to 
the  deceased  the  deadly  poison  of  which  he  died. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  these  preliminary  observations  I  will  proceed  to  read  over  to 
you  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  in  this  long  trial ;  and  I  must  implore  you 
earnestly,  that  in  any  observations  I  may  make  upon  its  etlect  you  will  be  guided  only 
by  your  own  judgment.  To  assist  you  from  time  to  time,  1  may  make  observations,  but 
■you  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  them,  unless  so  fai-  as  your  own 
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judgment  concurs  in  them.  The  verdict  must  be  yours,  and  in  your  hands  the  life  of 
the  prisoner  must  rest.  _        .„  „   ,       ^  r. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty  by  beginning  with  that  part  ot  the  case 
that  was  first  opened  by  the  Attorney-General,  respecting  the  motive  that  the  prisoner 
may  have  had  for  accomplishing  the  death  of  Cook.  Now  I  think  that  that  arises  out  ot 
certain  pecuniary  transactions,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  most  minutely  laid  betore 
you.  It  appears  that  the  prisoner  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  upon  bills  of 
exchange,  which  he  drew,  and  which  purported  to  be  accepted  by  his  mother,  a  lady,  it 
seems,  of  considerable  wealth.  Those  acceptances  were  forgeries,  and  she  was  not  aware 
of  those  acceptances  until  a  very  late  period  of  that  course  of  dealing.  One  of  those 
acceptances  for  200()Z.  was  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Padwick  ;  1000^. 
had  been  paid,  and  1000/.  remained  due  to  Mr.  Padwick  upon  that  bill.  A  solicitor  of 
the  name  of  Pratt  had  also  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the  prisoner  upon  similar 
bills  to  the  amount  of  12,.'i00/.  Several  of  tliose  bills  had  been  renewed  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  but  there  were  two  that  remained  unrenewed,  one  of  them  for 
2000/.,  which  became  due  on  the  2.')th  of  October,  ISa.'i,  and  another  for  2000/.,  which 
became  due  on  the  27th  of  October,  1855.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Pratt  held  one  bill  for 
500/.,  and  one  bill  for  1000/.,  which  were  overdue,  which  were  not  renewed,  and  which 
were  held  over  from  month  to  month,  charging  a  very  high  rate  of  interest.  Besides 
these  large  sums  advanced  by  Pratt  to  Palmer,  it  appears  that  upon  similar  bills  he  had 
contracted  a  very  large  debt  with  an  attorney  at  Birmingham  of  the  name  of  Wright,  and 
a  sum  of  10,400/.  was  due  to  him  upon  similar  bill  transactions.  It  had  been  expected  by 
Palmer  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  meet  those  bills  by  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  of 
insurance,  which  had  been  elFected  upon  the  life  of  his  brother  Walter.  Gentlemen,  the 
law  of  this  country  wisely  forbids  an  insurance  by  one  man  upon  the  life  of  another  who 
has  no  interest  in  that  life;  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  prevent  a  man  insuring  his 
own  life  for  any  amount,  although  no  pecuniary  loss  will  arise  from  his  death,  and  then 
transferring  it  to  another  person.  There  had  been  an  insurance  effected  upon  the  life 
of  Walter  I'almer— a  bankrupt,  without  any  means  except  those  that  were  furnished  to 
him  by  his  relations — a  policy  to  the  amount  of  13,000/.  That  had  been  assigned  by  him 
to  William  Palmer,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  died  in  August,  ISa."),  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  13,000/.  insured  upon  his  life  would  be  the  means  of  enabling  William 
Palmer,  the  prisoner,  to  take  up  those  acceptances  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance 
Office  denied  their  liability  upon  that  policy,  and  refused  to  pay.  Thence  arose  a  most 
pressing  embarrassment— payments  were  urgently  required,  and  there  was  danger  unless 
they  were  immediately  paid  that  the  law  would  be  put  in  force,  and  that  the  system  of 
forgeries  which  had  been  so  long  carried  on  would  in  all  human  probability  be  detected 
and  brought  to  light. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  begin  with  the  evidence  of  John  Espin.  He  was  the  solicitor 
of  Mr.  Padwick,  who  held  the  2000/.  bill  upon  which  1000/.  remained  due.  He  says,  "I 
am  a  solicitor,  practising  in  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  I  acted  as  solicitor  for  Mr. 
Padwick.  I  produce  a  bill  for  2000/.,  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  Blr.  Padwick 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment  from  the  prisoner."  Then  a  witness  of  the  name 
of  Straw  bridge,  the  manager  of  the  bank  at  Rugeley,  who  knows  the  prisoner's  hand- 
writing, proves  that  the  drawing  and  endorsement  of  the  bill  was  the  handwriting  of  the 
prisoner,  but  that  the  acceptance  of  "Sarah  Palmer"  certainly  was  not  her  handwriting, 
and  that  therefore  that  was  a  forgery.  The  bill  was  put  in,  and  it  is  dated  the  3rd  July, 
1854,  drawn  by  William  Palmer  upon  Sarah  Palmer,  Kugeley,  Staffordshire,  for  2000/., 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  drawer  at  three  months  after  date,  and  purporting  to  be 
accepted  by  Sarah  Palmer,  endorsed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  That  bill  therefore 
would  become  due  on  the  6th  October,  1854.  It  had  been  overdue  more  than  a  twelve- 
month when  the  transaction  occui-red  which  we  are  now  to  investigate.  The  witness 
says  1000/.  had  been  paid  off  the  bill.  (His  Lordship  proceeded  to  read  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Espin  and  the  letters  referred  to  therein.) 

_  Now,  gentlemen,  that  certainly  is  strong  evidence  to  show  the  desperate  circumstances 
m  which  the  prisoner  was  placed  at  that  time  ;  but  that  alone  would  go  no  way  at  all  to 
prove  his  guilt.  Now  we  come  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pralt,  who  had  advanced  money 
on  the  bills  to  the  extent  of  12,.500/.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  dealing  of  the  prisoner  and 
i'';/''^^'^  important  for  your  consideration.    (His  Lordship  then  read  the  evidence 

oj  Mr.  Pratt,  and  the  docuvients  referred  to  therein.") 

Then  Mr.  Stevens,  a  witness  whom  you  remember  was  recalled,  and  he  looks  at  the 
cheque  tor  375/.  and  says  that  that  is  not  Cook's  handwriting.  Now,  gentlemen  1  must 
say  It  was  rather  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that  on  this  occasion  Cook 
had  been  defrauded  ot  the  money  by  Palmer;  certainly  the  endorsement  was  not  in 
Cook  s  handwriting;  but  as  was  urged  very  properly  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  it 
IS  not  improbable  that  there  had  been  some  arrangement  between  them  wherebv  Cook 
authorised  some  one  else  to  write  his  name  on  the  cheque,  and  that  he  reallv  had  the 
money,  because  there  is  no  complaint  whatsoever  that  he  had  been  defrauded.  Then 
wri'jrn y9",f '»'^'"^,<"-  ^''^  the  mannger  of  the  bank,  and  knew  the  hand- 
nnH      .  '^"'^  he  says  they  are  not  in  the  mother's  hand- 

writing ,  and  certainly  it  is  rather  a  serious  consideration  when  you  find  that  all  these 
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?o!-g\n7^voure\^l'uret       cZTn^I  ^  ^^^'^       P-f^  ---^"ing  the 

M'tts  drawn  the  prisoner  had  an  account  with  us^^^'^^^^^ 
called  ;  and  he  says  that  he  is  clerk  in  the  Nafional         n^I  'i^k  oS^^^^ 
3r  had  an  account  Avith  the  bank :  I  received  the  cl,eque  from  Mr  Palmer's 
carried  to  Palmer's  credit."    All  this  mioht.  l.„v,>  ^ 


prisoner 
it  was 


have  it  put  in. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S.'tee.— If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

Spn^;mt!?;'''^f-ri~■^*  a  bill  drawn  by  William  Palmer  upon  Cook,  dated  Rugeley 
September  20,  "  fhree  months  after  date  pay  to  my  order  the  sum  of  500/  for  vS 
received,"  and  it  is  endorsed  "  William  Palmer."    It  is  due  22nd  December 

m  Serjeant  SAee.-That  is  a  difTerent  bill  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  evidence 
Lord  CAMPBELL.-It  is  of  a  different  date,  but  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  a  mistake 

h,ni  wwfh  ■Ar""*/''^'"~.T^'''  ^f^^^"  ^'^^  "'^^  ^  the  22nd  December.  The 

untirthTs  mJraSg  °°  ^''"'^^'^  *°  Lordship  was  one  not  mentioned  at  all 

^^n^lh:^^.^oo  1^;"^'''°^ -"^Jj-u*      I^'^'^t  "S'^'-    ""-'^'^  I'olestar  transaction 

vras  due  on  22nd  December.  Ihis  is  another  bill  handed  in  at  the  end  of  the  prosecution, 
ana  produced  by  no  holder. 

^^1^°^^  Campbell.- The  next  witness  is  John  Armshaw,  an  accountant  at  Ru-reley. 
{J  he  learned  _  Judge  read  the  evideiice  of  Mr.  Armshatu.)  Then  John  Wallbank,  a  butcher 
atKugeley,  IS  called.  (The  learned  Jxidge  read  tlie  evidence  of  3Ir.  IVallbank,  and  also 
that  0/  Mr.  John  Sp'Mmy.)  Then  Mr.  Strawbridge  is  recalled,  and  he  says  On  the  19th 
INovember,  \85n,  the  prisoner  had  a  balance  of  9/.  6s.  in  his  favour  :  nothing  was  paid  to 
tbe  credit  of  his  account  afterwards  :  the  last  payment  to  the  credit  of  his  account  was 
on  the  10th  of  October,  18.50."  Now  this  certainly  shows  that  when  he  signed  the  cheque 
for  1000/.  that  was  due  on  the  28th  he  had  no  means  whatever  to  answer  it;  and  that  his 
fciances  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  that  the  urgency  for  payment  was  very  great.  Then 
Herbert  Wright  is  called  to  show  further  large  debts  due  from  Palmer  upon  the  alleged 
acceptances  of  the  mother.  (  The  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wright.)  Then  Mr. 
Strawbridge  is  again  recalled,  and  he  proves'  the  acceptances  last  produced  not  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  Sarah  Palmer.  He  says,  "  This  is  a  different  handwriting  from  hers  : 
it  may  be  an  imitation,  but  it  is  a  faint  one.  Charles  Wetherby,  who  was  examined  for 
another  purpose  before,  is  now  recalled.  He  is  the  Secretary  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
keeps  the  accounts,  as  appears  in  his  $rst  examination.  ( 7'he  learned  Judge  read  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Welherbij,  and  alio  the  letters  therein  referred  to.)  Gentlemen,  I  would 
observe  that  a  good  deal  will  turn  on  whether  the  cheque  for  350/.  referred  to  by  Mr. 
"Wetherby  really  was  sent  by  Cook  or  was  not  sent  by  him.  If  it  was  not  sent  by  Cook, 
it  will  be  a  circumstance  showing  Palmer's  dealing  with  Cook's  property ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  many  circumstances  of  the  case  which  you  will  have  to  consider. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Mr.  Wetherby  said  he  thought  it  was  sent  by  Cook. 

Lord  Campbell. — I  tell  the  jurj'  to  look  at  all  the  evidence,  and  the  cheque  has  not 
been  produced.  It  was  sent  by  Wetherby  to  Palmer.  There  has  notice  been  given  to 
produce  it,  and  it  has  not  been  produced.  (His  Lordship  then  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
JButler.)  Then  Mr.  Stevens  was  recalled,  and  he  says  that  Polestar  was  sold  at  Tattersall's 
on  the  10th  March  last  by  auction,  and  fetched  720  guineas. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  finish  this  part  of  the  case,  that  we  may  go  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  alleged  poisoning,  I  will  now  read  to  you  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bergen  re- 
specting the  not  flhding  of  the  cheque  for  350/.  You  will  recollect  that  after  the  inquest 
.the  papers  of  the  prisoner  were  taken  possession  of,  and  a  selection  made  of  them  ;  and 
Daniel  Bergen,  the  chief  superintendent  of  police  at  Staflbrd,  says,  "  I  attended  the 
■coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Cook;  after  the  verdict  was  returned  I  searched 
the  house  of  Palmer,  on  Saturday  night  the  15th  December ;  1  found  some  papers,  and  I 
took  them  from  the  surgery  into  the  drawing-room  ;  a  great  proportion  of  these  papers 
■were  found  in  a  drawer  in  the  surgery;  a  few  were  found  elsewhere — some  in  Palmer's 
bedroom  ;  I  searched  every  part  of  the  house  for  these,  and  I  put  all  I  found  into  one 
place  in  the  drawing-room  ;  1  afterwards  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket," 
And  here  you  would  have  expected  to  find  the  cheque,  because  it  was  returned  by 
Wetherby  to  Palmer,  and  Palmer  professed  to  attach  value  to  it,  and  requested 
"Wetherby  not  to  pay  any  money  of  Cook's  in  his  hands  until  that  cheque  was  satisfied ; 
but  the  cheque  which  you  would  have  expected  to  find  there  is  not  forthcoming,  and  it  it 
liaxlbcon  a  genuine  signature  it  would  have  been  of  importance  to  the  prisoner,  but  how- 
ever it  is  not  forthcoming.  (T/ie  learned  Judge  then  read  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Bergen's 
evidence.)  Gentlemen,  lest  1  should  omit  it,"  I  will  mention  what  strikes  my  mind, 
namely,  tliat  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Palmer  remaining  in  the  country  after  the  sua- 
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picion  had  arisen  is  a  circumstance  that  is  favourable  to  the  prisoner  and  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  your  mind ;  but  I  should  also  mention,  that  although  he  may 
liave  done  so  from  a  sense  of  innocence,  he  may  have  done  so  from  thinking  that  trom 
the  course  he  had  taken,  nothing  would  be  discovered  against  hira  l  hen  Mr.  Henry 
Augustus  Deane  is  called,  and  he  is  a  solicitor  in  the  firm  of  Chubb,  Deane,  and 
of  Gray's  Inn.  He  says,  "  I  attended  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  Ann  Palmer  on  behalt 
of  the  insurance  company."  {The  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  3Ir.  Deane.^  INovr, 
srentlemen,  as  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Field,  I  know  not  how  it  is  connected  with  this 
inquiry  If  the  office  did  employ  Mr.  Field  to  inquire  as  to  the  circumstances  of  Walter 
Palmer's  health,  and  as  to  the  circumstances  respecting  Bates,  I  know  not  what  that  has 

to  do  with  it.  ^  CS1.  „ 

Now  I  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  case  with  reference  to  the  transaction  at  bhrew'S- 
bury,  preceding  the  death  of  the  deceased.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  can  recollect  that  the 
first  witness  called  upon  this  trial  was  Ishmael  Fisher.  (  The  learned  Judge  read  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  of  3Ir.  Fisher.)  Now,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  mysterious  circumstances  in 
this  case  is,  that  it  would  appear  from  what  Palmer  said  that  Cook  had  been  stating  that 
he  (Palmer)  had  been  putting  something  into  his  glass  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  although 
that  seems  an  undoubted  fact,  he  remains  constantly  in  company  with  Palmer,  still 
placing  entire  confidence  in  him  ;  and  when  ill,  Palmer  is  sent  for.  He  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  Pahner  to  a  very  great  degree.  Well  then.  Palmer 
having  stated  to  the  witness  that  Cook  was  drunk  the  night  before,  Fisher  says  Cook  cer- 
tainly was  not  drunk.  (His  Lordship  then  read  a  further  portion  of  Mr.  Fisher's  evidence.) 
Certainly,  if  Cook  had  induced  Fisher  to  advance  200/.,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was 
to  be  repaid  on  the  Blonday,  and  then  employed  another  person  to  collect  the  bets,  so  as 
to  prevent  Fisher  having  a  repayment  of  his  money,  that  would  have  been  a  gross  fraud 
on  the  part  of  Cook.  (  The  remainder  ofllr.  Fisher's  evidence,  together  with  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  was  then  read  Inj  his  Lordship.)  Now  the  next  wit- 
ness that  I  will  read  to  you  is  Mrs.  Brookes,  although  she  was  not  examined  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  because  she  finishes  this  aifair  at  Shrewsbury.  Mrs.  Ann  Brookes  says,  "  I 
live  at  Manchester."  The  learned  Judge  read  Mrs.  Brookes' s  evidence,  and  observed.  This 
ends  the  affair  about  Mr.  Cook's  illness  at  Shrewsbury ;  and,  taken  by  itself,  it  really 
amounts  to  very  little,  but  you  observe  it  is  connected  with  what  follows,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Rugeley. 

Now,  gentleinen,  the  scene  shifts,  and  you  have  Elizabeth  Mills  called  before  you; 
and  she  certainly  is  a  very  important  witness.  (  The  learned  Judge  read  a  portion  of  the 
evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills.)  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  most  material  part  of  the  case, 
and  to  which,  no  doubt,  your  attention  will  be  very  strongly  addressed.  The  witness 
says,  "  He  "  (that  is,  Pahner)  "  sat  down  in  Cook's  room ;  1  did  not  see  him  again  till 
about  a  quarter  before  twelve."  (  The  learned  Judge  read  a  further  portion  of  the  witness's 
evidence.)  In  answer  to  certain  questions  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  put, 
no  doubt  according  to  his  instructions,  she  said,  "  He ''  (that  is  Stevens)  "  never  gave 
me  any  money  ;  not  a  farthing  ;  he  has  made  me  no  promise."  Gentlemen,  these  questions 
certainly  indicated  a  most  foul  charge  against  Stevens  and  against  Elizabeth  Mills,  re- 

f resenting  that  she  had  been  bribed  by  Mr.  Stevens  to  come  and  give  perjured  evidence  ; 
must  say  that  I  do  not  see  the  smallest  pretence  for  such  a  suggestion.  Mr.  Stevens 
appeared  to  me  to  conduct  himself  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  and  in  the  only  way 
which  he  could  have  done.  The  charge  is  also  made  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  gone  with  a 
newspaper  to  inculcate  something  in  her  mind  which  was  not  true,  in  order  that  she 
might  come  and  give  false  evidence :  but  she  says,  "  Mr.  Stevens  never  read  to  me  from 
a  newspaper,  or  talked  to  me  of  Cook's  symptoms  before  his  death."  {The  learned  Judge 
read  a  furtlier  portion  of  the  iviiness's  evidence.)  Then  her  deposition  taken  before  the 
Coroner  is  read ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  wished  that  that  should  be  read  again. ' 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — We  should  like  to  have  it  read. 

Lord  Campbeli,. — By  all  means  let  it  be  read.  Gentlemen,  you  will  listen  to  this, 
and  see  whether  you  observe  any  and  what  ditFerence  between  the  account  she  gave 
before  the  coroner  and  the  account  she  gave  when  examined  before  you.  (  Tlie  deposi- 
tion of  the  ivitness  taken  before  tlie  coroner  was  then  read.)  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will 
remark  the  omission  of  her  being  ill  from  taking  the  broth— it  is  an  important  omission ; 
but  you  will  say  whether  that  which  was  stated  is  not  substantially  the  same  as  the 
evidence  which  she  gave  on  oath  when  examined  before  you.  When  re-examined,  she 
says,  "Iwas  under  examination  before  the  coroner  about  a  couple  of  hours."  With 
regard  to  her  cross-examination,  I  ought  to  mention  that  it  was  not  conducted  with  regu- 
larity, because  the  deposition  before  the  coroner  ought  to  have  been  read  over  to  her 
and  then  been  cross-examined  upon  that;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  witness  at  this 
distance  of  time,  after  a  long  examination,  to  state  exactly  what  he  said,  or  omitted  to 
State,  when  before  that  functionary ; ,  but  you  will  say  whether  there  is  any  material  dis- 
crepancy between  the  account  which  you  have  now  heard  read  from  her  deposition 
betoro  the  coroner  and  the  evidence  which  she  gave  before  you.  (The  learned  Judge 
read  the  reniainder  of  the  witiiess's  evidence.)  It  was  very  properly  pointed  to  her  attention 
mat  siie  aid  not,  when  belore  the  coroner,  connect  her  illness  with  the  broth.   That  she 
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had  been  ill  there  seems  no  doubt  about,  because  her  sickness  is  proved  by  Lavinia 
Barnes  a  witness  who  is  allowed  to  be  above  suspicion  ;  but  she*  did  not  mention  when 
bctore  the  coroner  that  it  was  the  broth  that  had  made  her  ill ;  she  did  not  connect  her  ill- 
ness with  the  broth.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  lilizabeth  Mills  has  not  given  us  a  true 
statement,  and  if  you  believe  her  to  be  a  witness  of  truth,  you  are  to  say  what  inference 
you  draw  from  the  facts  whicli  she  states. 

Now,  the  next  witness  was  Mr.  James  Gardiner,  an  attorney  of  Rugeley,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Lander,  Gardiner,  and  Lander,  and  agents  for  Messrs.  Clayton,  Cookson, 
and  Co.  Clayton  and  Co.  were  the  solicitors  in  London  of  Mr.  Stevens ;  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  their  agent  at  llugeley  ;  and  they  recommend  Mr.  Gardiner  and  his  firm  to 
conduct  tlie  business.    {His  Lordship  read  llie  evidence  of  Mr.  Gardiner.) 

Now  comes  Lavinia  Barnes,  the  fellow-servant  of  Elizabeth  Mills.  {The  evidence  of 
the  witness  was  then  read  hi/  his  Lordship.)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  impeachment  upon  the 
testimony  of  this  witness,  and  you  will  probably  think  it  may  be  relied  on.  It  is  for  you 
to  say  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  it.  You  will  remember  the  account  that 
Lavinia  Barnes  gives  of  the  symptoms,  and  will  compare  them  with  the  symptoms  of 
ordinary  disease,  and  with  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  poisoning  by  strychnine. 

Now  comes  Anne  Rowley.  (  The  learned  Jvdge  read  the  evidence  of  Anne  Rowley,  Charles 
Hawley,  and  Sarah  Bond,  and  the  Court  then  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  Henry  Jones,  a  surgeon  residing  at  Lutterworth. 
(  The  learned  Judge  read  a  portion  of  the  witness's  evidence,  and  also  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Palmer  to  the  witness: — "November  18,  1855.  My  dear  Sir,— Mr.  Cook  was  taken 
ill  at  Shrewsbury,  and  obliged  to  call  in  a  medical  man  ;  since  then  he  has  been  confined 
to  his  bed  here  with  a  very  severe  bilious  attack,  combined  with  diarrhoea,  and  I  think 
it  advisable  for  you  to  come  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.")  You  have  a  very  mysterious 
part  of  the  case  here,  for,  upon  Sunday  the  18th,  after  Cook  had  been  unwell  from  the 
Saturday,  Palmer  writes  this  letter  to  Mr.  Jones  ;  and  your  attention  has  been  very  pro- 
perly directed  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  this  letter  as  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  and  certainly  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  very  much  to  be 
in  his  favour  that  he  sends  to  a  medical  man  who  is  a  friend  of  Cook,  and  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  him  and  wished  him  well.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are  circum- 
stances in  this  case  that  may  enable  you  to  draw  a  difierent  conclusion,  but  I  will  not 
suggest  it.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  does  strike  one  very  much  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  letter  which  he  writes.  You  will  recollect  what  had  been  the  symptoms  of 
Cook  before  this  letter  was  written  on  the  Sunday,  and  what  are  the  words  of  the  letter. 
■  Now,  as  to  bilious  symptoms,  you  have  heard  what  his  symptoms  were ;  and  as  to 
diarrhoea,  that  is  thoroughly  negatived.  There  was  no  diarrhoea,  as  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
prisoner,  a  medical  man  who  had  attended  him,  must  have  known.  {His  Lordship  then 
read  a  further  portion  of  Mr.  Jones's  evidence.)  Then  he  is  asked  about  his  deposition 
that  was  taken  before  the  coroner.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  wished  that  it  should 
be  read  again. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sliee.—l  think  it  had  better  be  read  again,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Campbell.— By  all  means  let  it  be  read.  (  The  deposition  of  the  witness  was  then 
read.)  This  deposition  is  read  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  you  will  say 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  at  all  varies  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Jones  when 
examined  here  in  the  box  before  you.  You  will  form  your  own  judgment,  but  I  confess 
I  see  no  discrepancy  and  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  a  witness  of  sincerity 
and  truth.    {His  Lordship  then  read  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Jones's  evidence.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  Lavinia  Barnes  and  Elizabeth  Mills  are  called  to  speak  as  to 
something  that  happened  upon  the  previous  Monday  night.  {His  Lordship  read 
the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  also  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Savage.)  The  evidence 
certainly  is  very  strong,  both  of  those  who  are  professional,  and  those  who  are  not 
professional,  to  show  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Shrewsbury  races,  in  tact,  on 
the  Wednesday  night,  Cooke  was  in  a  state  of  health  better  than  he  had  betore 

*'^''*Now,  gentlemen,  comes  a  witness  of  the  greatest  importance,  Charles  Newton.  {His 
Lordship  read  a  portion  of  Mr.  Newton's  evidence.)    I  may  notice  to  you  that  i^oDerts 
swears,  and  is,  I  think,  not  contradicted,  that  he  had  sold  strychnia,  among  other 
drugs,  tQ  Palmer;  and  you  are  called  upon  to  observe  the  demeanour  of  Palmer  at 
that  time,  and  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  prevent  Newton  from  observing  Uiat  ne 
had  been  obtaining  this  drug  at  the  shop  of       }t''''^''^-<<^%^''^f'i,!^.Z  ZZ 
a  further  poHion  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Newton.)    Then  the  deposition  f  "^e 
read,  and  it  had  better  be  read  again.    {The  deposition  of  3Ir.  Newton,  '^'Jf  ^j^J^"^ 
coroner,  was  then  read,  and  his  Lordship  concluded  reading  the  evidence  oj  '"f  ^^-Z  J"^" 
gentlemen,  this  is  the  evidence  of  Newton,  and  most  important  it  'J J'r  y^^^^^^^^ 
deration,  'it  certainly  must  be  recollected  that  he  did  not  f^f,'^')""/;?/"""^^ 
the  strychnine  to  Palmer  on  Monday  before  the  coroner,  and  <l\?,t„^he  d  d  not  mentmn 
it  till  Uio  Tuesday  morning,  when  he  was  coming  up  here.    That  ^'^l^V^lJ^Zsi- 
consideration  at  your  hands    but  then,  gentlemen  you  will 

tion,  which  has  been  read  before  you,  although  there  is  an  omission  which  is  always 
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to  be  borne  in  mind,  there  is  no  contradiction  of  anything  that  he  has  said.  Well 
then  vou  are  to  consider  what  is  the  probability  of  his  inventing  this  wiclced  and 
most  abominable  lie.  He  had  no  ill  will  towards  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  injuring  him,  much  less  by  saying  anything  to  affect  his  Iile.  i 
see  no  motive  that  Mr.  Newton  could  have  for  inventing  a  he  to  take  away  tlie  lite 
of  anotlier  person.  No  inducement  could  be  held  out  to  him  from  the  Crown  ;  he 
says  himself  that  no  inducement  was  held  out  to  him,  and  that  he  at  last  disclosed 
it  from  a  sense  of  justice.  If  you  believe  him,  certainly  the  evidence  is  very  strong 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Now,  I  will  take  you  to  the  evidence  of  the  next 
\vitness  whose  evidence  is  closely  connected  with  the  witness  Newton— who  did  furnish 
strychnine  to  the  prisoner— I  mean  Joseph  Roberts.  (^The  learned  Judge  readthe  exa- 
mination in  chief  oj' Mr.  Roberts^ 

Now  comes  the  cross-examination,  which  consists  in  this,  and  this  only  :  1  did  not 
make  an  entry  of  any  of  those  things  in  our  books  ;  if  articles  are  sold  over  the 
counter,  and  paid  for  at  the  time,  we  do  not  enter  them  in  our  books."  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  which  is  most  important,  for  he  is  not 
cross-examined  as  to  the  veracity  of  his  testimony,  nor  is  it  contradicted  at  all.  It 
is  not  denied  that  on  this  Tuesday  morning  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  got  six  grains  of 
strychnia  from  Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  couple  that  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Newton, 
believing  that,  then  you  will  have  positive  evidence  of  strychnine  being  procured  by 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  that  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  were  exhibited  in  Mr.  Cook, 
the  deceased ;  and  you  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Roberts  undenied  and  unquestioned, 
that  on  the  Tuesday  the  six  grains  of  strychnia  were  supplied.  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
you  believe  both,  a  very  serious  case  is  adduced,  supposing  you  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  were  consistent  with  that  poison.  If  you 
think  the  symptoms  are  accounted  for  by  merely  ordinary  tetanus,  of  course  the 
fact  of  strychnine  being  obtained  by  th^  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  entitled  to  very  little 
weight ;  but  if  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  which  Mr.  Cook 
exhibited  on  the  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  night  are  consistent  with  strychnine, 
then  a  fearful  case  is  made  out  against  him.  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  with  the 
most  anxious  attention  to  know  what  explanation  would  be  given  respecting  the 
strychnine  that  was  purchased  on  the  Tuesday  morning.  The  learned  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  told  us  that  we  must  believe  nothing ;  that  he  would  combat  and  disprove 
everything;  and  no  doubt,  according  to  his  instructions,  he  very  properly  denied  that 
Mr.  Newton  was  to  be  believed  ;  and,  disbelieving  Mr.  Newton,  you  have  no  evidence  of 
any  strychnia  being  obtained  on  the  jMonday  evening  ;  but,  disbelieving  Mr.  Newton, 
and  believing  Mr.  Roberts,  you  have  evidence  of  six  grains  of  strychnia  having  been 
obtained  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  and  no  explanation  is  given  of  it.  The  learned, 
counsel  did  not  favour  us  witti  the  theory  which  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  re- 
specting that  strychnia,  and  how  he  considered  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  view  that 
he  suggested.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  intention  with  which  it  was  purchased ; 
there  is  no  evidence  how  it  was  applied,  what  became  of  it,  or  what  was  done 
with  it. 

Then  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  will  not  at  all  influence  your  verdict,  unless  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  were  consistent  with  a  death 
by  strychnia  ;  but  if  you  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  should  shrink  from  my  duty, 
and  I  should  be  unworthy  to  sit  here,  if  I  did  not  draw  to  your  consideration  the  im- 
portance of  the  testimony,  and  the  inference  it  may  afford  of  the  death  having  been  oc- 
casioned by  strychnine,  and  that  that  was  administered  by  the  prisoner. 

The  next  witness  is  AYilliam  Stevens.  (TVie  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Stevens  )  Now,  gentlemen,  the  learned  counsel,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  did,  as  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  doing,  make  a  very  violent  attack  upon  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Stevens.  It  rests  with  you  to  say  whether  that  attack  was  well  founded. 
I  own  I  can  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  slightest  degree  calling  for  it.  He  was 
attached  to  this  young  man,  who  was  his  stepson,  and  he  was  anxious  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  whatever  the  result  of  this  trial  may  be,  there  were  appearances,  I  think,  that 
justified  the  course  that  he  pursued,  and  I  know  not  that  Mr.  Stevens  did  anything  he 
was  not  perfectly  justified  in  doing.  He  goes  immediately  to  Lutterworth,  he  finds  the 
will  in  which  he  is  named  executor,  he  consults  his  own  respectable  solicitors  in  London 
who  recommend  him  to  a  respectable  solicitor  in  Rugeley,  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  he  acts  on 
his  advice,  and  the  conversation  that  passes  between  him  and  Palmer  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of    You  will  form  your  opinion  upon  the  whole  of  the  case. 

The  next  witness  tliat  is  called  is  Mary  Keeling.  (  The  learned  Judge  read  a  portion, 
of  the  witness's  evidence.)  It  was  suggested  that  the  undertaker's  men,  or  the  women  who 
laid  out  the  body,  might  have  abstracted  the  betting-book;  but  she  says  she  saw  no 
book  there.  {His  Lordship  read  the  remainder  of  the  witness's  evidence.')  Now  gentlemen 
here  closes  tlie  evidence  with  reference  to  those  who  saw  the  symptoms  before  death' 
at  the  time  of  death,  and  after  death.  ' 

coi  fll'  ^"'^'f'"'  S/iee  -I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  your  Lordship  read  that  the  witness 
said  the  body  was  lying  straight  on  the  back  on  the  bed  ? 

examStion  '"'^^  ^'^'"^  "'^         ^  ^"^''^  ^"^^^'^  '■ 
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On 'tf^ebl^t'sLtlU^J^vAiho^ted/^  chief:-«How  was  the  body  lying? 

Mr.  James.— "Wheve  do  you  read  that  from? 

hand  will's"  nS!"~^*  ^  '  '^"'^  ^"^^         t^^^  short- 

Lord  CAMrBELi,.— Bamford  says  it  was  lying  straight  on  the  bed 
80  t^?' ^'"''"^  '^''^  *°  Bamford's  examination:  this  witness  says 

^O'''}  C'^/'i"BELi;;-Now  then,  the  next  witness  we  have  is  Dr.  llarland.  (The  evidence 
of  Dr.  Ilarland  and  the  documents  therein  referred  to  were  then  read.)    Dr  Harland's 

f^refufltTenU^^tJ^il'^"'^^"-^'^''^^^^^  '  ^  ^'^^  *°  '^o-  ^-^lYd" 

Ji'hnr?'^*'-''^"^''  ^^i'-  P^/I^f  '^?^'''  Devonshire,  who  was  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  body  in  November  last.    (  The  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Devonshire.) 

left^un- S/'ee.— I  think  the  witness  said  there  were  traces  of  emphysema  in  the 
Mr.  Baron  Axdersgn. — Yes. 

y  n''''iP'f^^''^^^J~P'':, '1  tlie  °ext  witness,  dllis  Lordship  read  the  evidence 
ofDr.  Mmkton  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Boycott  and  James  3Iyatt.)  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  this  is  evidence  for  your  consideration,  because  in  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence 
you  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  party  accused,  and  consider  whether  that  conduct  accords 
■with  innocence,  or  betrays  guilt.  Now  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
this  poor  boy.  A  proper  attempt,  no  doubt,  was  made  to  show  that  it  did  not  refer  to 
the  jar,  but  to  upsetting  Mr.  Stevens ;  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  wantonly  provokino- 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  that  Palmer  might  be  excusec|(|if  he  could  get  him  upset  on  the  journej" 
I  see  no  ground  for  saying  that  he  gave  him  any  such  provocation  ;  and  if  you  believe 
the  postboy,  the  inquiry  was  about  the  jar,  and  that  it  was  to  upset  them  w'ith  the  jar. 
This  is  nothing  like  decisive  proof  of  guilt,  but  you  will  say  whether  it  accords  with 
innocence  that  he  should  enter  into  this  contrivance  for  preventing  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  contents  of  the  jar,  which  might  be  used  as  evidence  against  him. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  next  witness  is  Samuel  Cheshire,  who  was  for  some  years  post- 
master at  Rugeley,  and  he  says  that  he  comes  from  Newgate,  where  he  is  suffering 
punishment  for  having  read  a  letter  Now,  reading  a  letter  must  mean  opening  a  letter 
that  passed  through  the  post-oflice,  in  violation  of  his  duty,  he  being  postmaster.  {His 
Lordship  tlien  read  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cheshire.)  Then  evidence  is  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  law,  to  show  that  the  cheque  came  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner,  otherwise  we  do  not  allow  evidence  to  be  given  of  a  written  document  unless  it 
can  be  traced  to  the  custody  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  adduced,  and  Mr.Wetherby, 
the  secretary  to  the  Jockey  Club,  is  recalled.    (His  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 

Wetherhj.)  Then  they  went  through  a  form  of  law,  showing  there  had  been  a  notice  to 
produce  the  document  referred  to,  and  then  the  cheque  is  called  for,  it  being  traced  to 
the  custody  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  is  not  produced,  and  upon  the  evidence  of 
Bergen  you  will  find  that  it  could  not  be  found  among  the  papers  at  his  house.  Then 
Mr.  Cheshire  is  recalled,  and  his  evidence  is  as  follows.  (His  Lordship  read  a  further 
portion  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cheshire.)  Now,  just  stop  for  a  moment.  We  must  consider 
whether  there  is  evidence  of  Palmer  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  property  of  Cook, 
and  whether  that  cheque  was  a  forgery.  Again,  we  must  see  whether  he  was  taking  any 
benefit  from  Cook's  death ;  and  if  he  was  tampering  with  a  memorandum  of  tliis  sort, 
pretending  that  it  was  signed  by  Cook,  and  that  it  was  witnessed  by  Cheshire  in  the  life- 
time of  Cook,  his  supposed  attestation  would  be  evidence  that  he  was  taking  a  benefit 
from  the  death  of  Cook,  and  the  inference  would  lead  inevitably  to  that  conclusion ; 
but  all  these  are  circumstances  for  your  consideration,  and  you  must  form  your  own 
opinion  upon  them.  Then  he  says,  "  the  prisoner  was  in  the  liabit  of  calling  for  letters 
addressed  to  his  mother."  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
contrived  to  get  the  letters  that  were  written  to  his  mother,  otherwise  his  mother  would 
long  before  have  become  acquainted  with  these  forgeries,  which  were  committed  in  her 
name ;  because  it  is  quite  clear  there  were  various  applications  to  her  for  payment,  of 
which  she  was  kept  in  ignorance.  (77/s  Lordship  read  a  further  portion  of  the  evidence.) 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  tampering  with  the  postmaster,  and  obtaining  information 
with  respect  to  what  Dr.  Taylor  said  upon  analysing  the  contents  of  the  jar.  Then  the 
witness  goes  on  to  say,  *'  The  letter  for  which  1  am  suffering  punishment  was  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  attorney  employed  by  Mr.  Stevens.  (His  Lordship 
read  'the  remainder  of  Sir.  Chexlure's  evidence.)  Then  Captain  Ilatton,  the  chief  super- 
intendent of  the  police  of  Staffordshire,  says,  "  I  procured  this  letter  and  envelope  from 
Mr.  Ward  the  coroner;"  and  this  letter  is  a  most  improper  letter,  addressed  by  the 
prisoner  to  Mr.  Ward  the  coroner,  who  is  of  course  a  judge.  It  so  happens  that  I  myself 
am  the  chief  coroner  of  I'^ngland  ;  but  all  the  coroners  are  judges  as  much  as  I  am,  and 
ought  with  equal  integrity  and  indifference  to  administer  the  law  of  the  country.  lie 
says,  "  I  procured  this  letter  and  envelope  from  Mr.  Ward  the  coroner;"  this  is  the  letter 
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which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  writes  to  Mr.  Ward  the  coroner  while  the  inquest  is 
pending;  and  it  is  not  creditable  to  Mr.  Ward  to  receive  such  a  letter  without  esposm^ 
the  person  who  wrote  it.  The  letter  is  in  these  terms.  {IIis  Lordship  read  the  letter.)  He 
may  be  an  innocellt  man,  but  you  will  say  whether  this  is  consistent  with  innocence.  It 
is  clear  tampering  with  the  Judge,  and  suggesting  the  verdict  which  he  should  obtain  from 
the  iurv  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  instead  of  the  verdict 
which  they  did  pronounce,  which  was  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  him.  Mr. 
Cheshire  is  then  recalled.  (His  Lordship  then,  read  the  remainder  oj  Mr.  Cheshire  s  evidence.) 
There  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cheshire,  which  is  very  material  with  regard  to  the  cheque, 
the  memorandum,  and  the  disclosing  of  this  letter  which  was  written  by  Palmer  to  BIr. 

Ward,  the  coroner.  ,.       .  -r.      ,       i  u 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ellis  Crisp,  the  inspector  of  police  at  Rugeley ;  he  says,  on 
the  1st  of  December  1  assisted  in  searching  the  prisoner's  house.  There  was  a  sale  of 
things  on  the  5th  of  January ;  I  got  this  book  at  the  sale."  Now  that  book  is  not  here, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Tames.— Yes,  my  Lord.    (  The  booh  was  handed  to  his  Lordship.) 

Lord  Campbell.— This  book  has  been  laid  before  you  in  evidence,  and  certainly  I 
think  I  need  hardly  beg  of  you  to  pay  no  regard  to  it,  because  it  was  a  book  that  Palmer 
had  when  he  was  a  surgeon,  and  at  a  time  when  1  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  at  any  such  crime  as  that  with  which  he  is  charged  here  to-day.  There  is, 
in  the  title-page  of  the  book,  "  Strychnia  kills  by  causing  tetanic  fixing  of  the  respiratory 
muscles;"  and  in  another  part  there  is  a  description  of  what  nuxTomicais,  and  how- 
strychnia  is  produced  from  it ;  with  these  words,  "  strychnia  kills  by  causing  tetanic 
fixing  of  the  respiratory  muscles."'  Again  I  say,  that  1  think  this  being  found  in  his 
possession,  ought  not  to  weigh  at  all  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  There  is  a  letter 
written  in  another  book  which  was  taken  at  the  same  time;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  he  would  have  regarded  with  horror  any  such  crime  as 
that  with  which  he  stands  charged. 

Then  the  next  fitness  is  Elizabeth  Hawkes :  she  keeps  a  boarding-house  at  No.  7, 
Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand.  (ff('s  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  BIrs.  Hawlies.)  Now  this 
by  itself  does  not  connect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  this  present;  but  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  porter  was  called,  and  his  evidence  I  wiU  now  read  to  you. 
His  name  is  Slack,  and  he  is  porter  to  the  last  witness,  who  keeps  a  boarding-house. 
(i£js  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Slack.)  Therefore  he  has  this  game,  fish  and  turkey  put 
up  in  a  basket  and  directed  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  Coroner. 

Now  the  next  witness  called  is  Mr.  George  Herring.  Eisher,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  if  Cook  was  not  able  to  come  up  upon  the  settling  day,  was  the  person  to  be 
employed  to  collect  his  bets,  and  he,  at  Cook's  request,  had  advanced  200Z.  from  his  own 
pocket  upon  Cook's  account.  He  was  not  employed  and  Herring  was;  and  Herring 
gives  this  account.  (^His  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Herring,  and  the  letters  therein 
referred  to.) 

Then  Boycott  is  recalled  and  proves  the  signature  of  the  prisoner  to  one  of  the  bills, 
and  to  the  other  two  as  acceptor.  Then  Mr.  Strawbridge  is  called,  and  he  looks  at  the 
bill  dated  5th  October,  1855,  and  says  the  drawing  and  endorsement  are  in  the  prisoner's 
handwriting.  (27ie  learned  Judge  read  Mr.  Boycott's  evidence.)  Then  Herring  is  recalled 
and  he  says  it  is  endorsed  by  John  Parsons  Cook.  (  Tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Herring  was  then 
read.) 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — This  will  be  the  time,  my  Lord,  for  the  other  bill  to  be  put  in, 
which  \vill  make  three  500Z.  and  tliree  200Z.  bills. 
Lord  Campbell. — -If  you  please. 

The  next  witness  is  George  Bate.  (His  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Sate.)  Mr. 
Bamford's  deposition  must  still  be  introduced  as  to  what  he  saw,  and  likewise  his  viva  voce 
examination,  which  will  come  together. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  called  upon  to  form  your  opinion  as  to  the  opinion  of  scien- 
tific men  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  sjTnptoms  that  Cook  exhibited,  and  how  far 
they  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  disease,  and  how  far,  also,  upon  the  evidence,  they 
are  consistent  with  strychnine,  whether  they  agree  with  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  or  whether  the  symptoms  correspond  with  a  natural  disease  and  do 
not  correspond  with  strychnine,  is  a  matter  that  is  of  very  great  importance  for  you  to 
consider.  Mr.  Curling  'is  tlie  first  gentleman  called,  and  he  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  surgeon' to  the  London  Hospital.  (  The  emdence  of  Mr.  Curling, 
Dr.  Todd,  and  the  deposition  -of  Mr.  Bamford,  was  then  rend.)  Now,  that  will  introduce 
the  viva  voce  examination  of  Mr.  Bamford,  because  you  will  recollect  that  he  was  very  ill 
when  that  examination  was  read,  and  was  not  able  to  come  into  court ;  but  he  subse- 
quently recovered,  was  examined,  and  gave  this  evidence.  (His  Lordship  rend  a  portion 
oj  Mr.  Bamford's  evidence.)  This  is  most  important,  because  the  prisoner  sees  the  pills 
made  up  by  Bamford  ;  they  are  delivered  to  him,  and  he  has  them  in  his  possession.  Ho 
certainly  had  the  opportunity  of  changing  them.  That  is  an  observation  that  1  feel  it  my 
duty  to  submit  for  your  consideration.  Whet.her  he  did  so  or  not,  must  depend  upon  the 
various  circumstances  given  in  evidence  before  you,  which  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
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Jjamtoru,  Dut  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  he  was  mistakpn  t>  nMt       ""'^.'^7  ^  ^^r- 
hat  death  arose  from  apoplexy,  because  all  the  witTssS  oVtth  rScs  s^S 
tainly  was  not  apoplexy,  whatever  other  disease  it  miRht  be    But  Mr  Bnmfnfi  i 
called  upon  to  give  a  certificate,  gave  a  certificate  that  the  death  ZZ'Z    Bamford  being 


cZ"'  f.''\rr  ""T^  ^""^  l-^*"-*  good'faTh  ;  but  he  :j^;^stake'n  as  toT^ 

cause  of  death  for  which  he  had  given  a  certificate.    But  now  gentlemen  we  Jo  I  tn 

fore,  his  opinion  according  to  the  long  report  you  have  heard,  is,  that  when  the  bodv 
bee?d™?ed!  ^^^^  ^^^--^     th^  spinal  cord  might  hS^ 

i^r.^n''^''^''\  T'^'^T  js,^  ^'t"<=ss  to  Whose  opinion,  be  being  a  gentleman  of  high  reputa- 
tion and  unblemished  honour,  you  will  pay  great  attention- S?r  Benjamin  Brodie  a^nd  I 
l^lfl  "^^r^  concurrence  of  my  learned  brothers,  that  he  is  probably  the  most 

ZT^    4.  "^^  ^Tl  r        ^'^^  1''?','"'  ^g^-    (  ^«  '-^"d  Sir  Benjamin  sZi^l 

evidence  )  You  will  take  into  consideration  the  solemn  opinion  of  this  distinguished 
medical  man,  that  he  never  knew  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  that  he  heard  described 
arose  from  any  disease.  He  has  seen  and  known  the  various  diseases  that  afflict  the 
human  frame  in  all  their  multiplicity,  and  he  knows  of  no  natural  disease,  such  as  will 
answer  the  symptoms  which  he  heard  described  in  the  case  of  Cook;  and  if  it  did  not 
arise  from  natm-al  disease,  then  the  inference  is,  that  it;  arose  from  other  causes 

1  he  next  witness  is  Dr.  Daniel.  He  says  he  has  retired  from  the  medical  profession, 
and  was  for  twenty-eight  years  surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Hospital.  (^His  Lordship  read  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Daniel  and  Dr.  Solly.)    The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S'/ee.— There  is  one  answer,  my  Lord,  which  the  last  witness  gave,  w  hich, 
we  think  important. 

Lord  Campbell. — Read  it,  if  you  think  I  have  omitted  it. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Shee.  -  We  certainly  think  your  Lordship  reads  it  rather  short. 

Lord  Campbell.—  Read  it  by  all  means ;  I  have  no  doubt  the  report  is  a  correct  one. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SAee.— Here  is  an  answer  which  appears  to  us  very  important,  indeed, 
about  the  risus  sardonicus.  "  Does  it  not  frequently  occur  in  all  violent  convulsions 
which  assume,  without  being  tetanus,  a  tetanic  form  and  appearance?  Yes,  it  does. 
— Are  they  not  a  very  numerous  class?  No,  they  are  not  numerous.— Is  it  not  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them'-and  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  In  the  onset,  but  not  in 
the  progress.— I  think  you  have  only  seen  one  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  ?  I  have  only 
seen  one." 

Lord  Campbell. — Very  well,  you  have  read  it,  and  the  jury  wiU  say  whether  it  is 
important  in  their  view  or  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Then  there  is  another  question — "  Does  epilepsy  sometimes  occur 
in  the  midst  of  violent  convulsions  ?  Epilepsy  itself  is  a  disease  of  a  convulsive  cha- 
racter.— I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  j'ou  heard  the  account  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
the  tew  last  moments  before  Mr.  Cook  died  ?  Yes,  I  did. — That  he  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  fell  back  and  died ;  did  he  not?  Yes." 

Lord  Campbell. —  Mr.  Lee  is  the  next  witness  called,  and  he  is  surgeon  to  King's 
College  and  the  Lock  Hospital.  {His  Lordship  read  3Ir.  Lee's  evidence.)  Now,  we  have 
given  in  evidence  several  cases  of  tetanus  and  convulsions  from  strychnine,  and  }"ou  are 
to  consider  how  far  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  resemble  those,  or  w^hether  they  resemble 
the  symptoms  of  ordinary  tetanus,  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  first,  we  have  a  case  from 
Glasgow;  the  case  of  Agnes  Sennet.  Dr.  Robert  Corbett  is  a  physician  practising  at 
Barrhead,  near  Glasgow.  {His  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Vr.  Corheit  and  I  r.  U'atson, 
one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  Dr.  Patterson,  and  3Tary  Kelly.)  This, 
gentlemen,  is  the  end  of  the  Glasgow  case  ;  and  now  ^ye  have  the  Romsey  case,  that  is  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  to  prove  that  Caroline  Hickson  is  called.  {His  Lordship  read 
the  evidence  of  the  witness,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Taylor  and  Mr.  Charles  Bloxam.) 
Kow,  here  you  have  a  very  distinct  account  of  a  case  certainly  of  strychnine,  and  you 
■will  say  how  far  it  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Cook.  The  great  question  for  you  to  consider 
is,  whether  Mr.  Cook's  symptoms  are  consistent  with  strycihnine? 

Now,  we  have  tlie  case  from  Leeds,  which  was  an  attempt,  no  doubt  properly  made, 
that  the  name  should  not  be  published ;  but  as  it  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  need  be  now  concealed;  it  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Dove,  and  what  takes 
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place  here  is  not  to  prejudice  any  further  proceedings  that  may  arise  out  of  that  unfor- 
tunate case.  Jane  Witham  is  called,  and  her  evidence  is  as  follows.  (  The  evidence  oj 
the  witness  was  read  by  his  Lordship.)  This  was  a  case,  in  which  it  appears  from  the 
symptoms,  that  there  had  been  several  small  doses  of  strychnine  given  before  the  dose 
was  administered  that  finally"  proved  fatal.  Mr.  George  Morley,  a  surgeon,  is  next 
called.  (  The  evidence  of  the  witness  was  read  hy  his  Lordship.')  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a 
very  important  case,  because  it  is  a  case  where  there  was  death  certainly  by  strychnine 
however  administered,  and  you  will  see  how  far  the  symptoms  of  this  lady,  to  whom 
several  doses  of  strychnine  appear  to  have  been  given,  correspond  or  differ  with  or  from 
those  of  Mr.  Cook.  It  seems  she  had  an  attack,  then  recovered  from  it,  and  that  then  on 
the  Saturday  a  larger  dose  was  given,  and  that  that  proved  fatal.  With  respect  to  the 
opinions  which  this  witness  gives,  they  are  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  other  scien- 
tific and  most"  sincere  witnesses  as  to  strychnia  being  decomposed  in  the  blood.  That 
seems  a  vexed  question  among  the  most  eminent  toxicologists,  and  the  material  question 
will  be  whether  there  may  not  be  cases  where  there  has  been  death  by  strychnine  and 
strychnine  has  not  been  discovered  from  whatever  cause  that  may  have  been  adminis- 
tered. Now,  Mr.  Edward  Moore  is  the  next  witness,  and  this  refers  to  another  case  of 
strychnia  where  there  was  an  over  dose.  (  Tlie  evidence  of  the  witness  was  read  by  his  Lord- 
ship.) This  being  a  case  certainly  of  poisoning  by  sti-ychnine,  you  will  consider  how  far 
that  may  be  supposed  as  corresponding  with  th,e  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook  on  the  Monday 
night,  and  his  recovery  from  them. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Taylor.  I  am  .much  afraid,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  finish  this  case  to-night,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  finish  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution,  and  then  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  adjourning  the  Court  and 
asking  you  to  attend  to-morrow  morning,  when  (God  willing)  this  investigation  will  come 
to  an  end.  Dr.  Taylor's  evidence  is  as  follows  {his  Lordship  read  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Taylor).  Now,  Gentlemen,  here  is  something  most  important  for  your  considera- 
tion. You  see  it  is  very  properly  relied  on  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  though 
strychnia  may  be  found  in  the  body  by  analysis,  none  was  found  upon  the  analysis  which 
was  made  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees,  for  they,  and  they  alone,  experimented  upon  it, 
and  they  could  find  none.  "We  know  that  experiments  were  made  by  those  two  indi- 
viduals, and  they  say  that  so  far  as  their  skill  goes  there  may  be  death  by  strychnia,  and 
yet  that  strychnia  cannot  be  detected.  But  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees  state  experiments 
that  they  made  where  the  death  had  been  by  strychnia,  which  they  themselves  adminis- 
tered ;  and  in  at  least  two  of  tliose  cases  where  there  had  been  death  by  strychnia  they 
could  discover  none.  Now  it  is  possible  that  other  chemists  and  other  medical  men  might 
have  discovered  strychnia  in  those  animals,  and  might  have  discovered  strychnia  in  the 
body,  or  in  the  jar  which  contained  the  stomach  of  Cook,  but  they  found  none  in  their 
analysis.  They  found  none  also  in  at  least  two  cases  where  they  killed  animals  by 
stryohma,  and  afterwards  did  all  their  skill  enabled  them  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covenng  the  strychnia.  {Bis  Lordship  read  a  further  portion  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Taylor.) 
I  thought  at  one  time  that  these  examinations  were  made  with  a  view  to  show  that  if  the 
pills  prepared  by  Mr.  Bamford  had  been  taken  as  he  prepared  them,  that  mercury  ought 
to  have  been  found  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Cook ;  but  I  think  that  was  not  pressed,  and  I 
should  thmk  that  it  ought  not  to  have  any  influence  upon  your  verdict— there  was  no  mer- 
cury lound.  There  was  mercury  in  the  pills  which  Mr.  Bamford  prepared,  and  which 
Cook  ought  to  have  taken,  but  the  simple  fact  of  no  mercury  being  found  in  those  parts  of 
Cook  s  body  that  were  examined  ought  not  to  have  any  influence  upon  your  verdict :  but 
that  of  course  you  will  judge  of  for  yourselves.  {His  Lordship  read  a  further  portion  of  the 
andenceof  the  witness  )  Then  the  learned  counsel  in  cross-examination  read  a  passage 
from  Orfila  about  a  dog  who  had  taken  antimony,  and  some  few  minutes  afterwards  anti- 
mony was  found  in  the  bones,  in  the  fat,  and  m  the  liver.  {His  Lordship  proceeded  to  read 
the  evidence  of  Dr  Taylor,  and  also  the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Gardiner.)  You 
Tnvinr!^  i^if"'^'  ^^"1*^!°?."'  '1?^*  symptoms  were  known  to  Dr. 

onTum  h«H  ?f;  r'^'t'^^^^  Y'^  been  informed  that  prussic  acid  and  strychnia  and 
and^ev  find  no..  "J^^  on  the  Tuesday.    They  search  for  all  these  poisons 

therefore  ^n  tCnU  ^'  they  swear  distinctly  that  they  found  antimony  in  the  body,  and 
thersarit  mav^^«t  ""f  symptoms,  they  do  not  impute  the  death  to  strychnia,  but 

tney  say_it  may  possibly  have  been  produced  by  antimonv.  becnnst,  thn  nnn„f;/,,  t>,o„',i" 


willsirwS^rt&^^d^^^ 

w  e  bLue  S  him    I  thfnt         "'^'•^".'^'ly  .detracts  from  the  credit  which  would  other- 
is  the  lasfpa  sage  whic^f^nST;of^\^^^^^^^^^        '  k^Tt^  ^''^'t''  ""^^  ^''^'"^^ 
and  complains  of  the  reLrtl  thaf  l7n,i  f^Plains  what  his  evidence  had  been, 

concludes  hTs  letter  thu^^.  in  Lt-l^f^r.^^^^^  respecting  him,  and  then  he 

quarter  of  a  centu^rwW^h  T  hnv.  1    ^      f,  ^^'1''''  ^  "^"^'^  ^^^^  during  a 

Save  never  met  wuLS  clL  lTke  tWs^^^^^^^  ^°  toxicological  inquiriet,  I 

in  which  they  will  affect  ^^^^^^S^^i^^^^^^^f^, 
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^fy^'^^^  .  I  ^"7"      hesitation  in  saying  that  the  future  security 

of  We  in  this  country  wi  1  mainly  depend  on  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  counsel,  who 
may  h«.ve  to  dispose  ot  the  charges  of  murder  which  have  arisen  out  of  tliese  investi- 
gations. I  again  say  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  trusted  to  the 
credit  which  he  had  already  acquired,  instead  of  writing- a  letter  to  the  'Lancet •'  but 
It  IS  for  you  to  say  that  he  having  been,  as  he  says,  misrepresented,  and  writing  this 
letter  to  set  himself  right,  whether  that  materially  detracts  from  the  credit  which  is  due 
to  him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sliee.—Tie  does  not  complain  of  any  misrepresentation;  he  beinns  bv 
saying,  "  I  have  much  pleasure."  ;  t=  j 

Lord  Campbell.— I  am  going  to  state  what  follows  :  he  says,  "  I  never  knew  that  my 
portrait  had  been  taken  for  the  '  Illustrated  Times.'  "  (His  Lordship  read  a  portion  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  evidence.)  The  result  seems  to  me  that  the  editor  called  upon  him  with  a  proof 
and,  according  to  his  statement,  he  gave  leave  for  the  publication  of  a  part,  striking 
out  everything,  as  he  says,  that  concerned  the  llugcley  case,  and  this  is  whut  is  stated 
to  have  appeared  in  the  '  Illustrated  Times.'  {His  Lordship  read  the  remainder  of  Dr. 
Taylors  evidence.)  That  is  the  end  of  Dr.  Taylor's  evidence.  Now,  gentlemen,  1  will 
not  at  all  comment  on  it.  You  see  the  importance  of  it  with  regard  to  finding  the 
antimony  in  the  body ;  with  regard  to  the  experiments  for  strychnia  that  he  made  ;  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  animals  which  he  himself  had  killed  by  strychnine,  no  strychnine 
could  be  found. 

Then  Dr.  Kees  follows,  and  he  corroborates  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Taylor.  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. {The  evidence  of  Dr.  Rees  was  read  by  his  Lordship.)  Here,  therefore,  is  Dr.  Rees, 
whom  no  one  can  suppose  to  have  an  interest  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  what  interest 
it  can  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Taylor  had  in  the  matter,  for  he  was  regularly  employed  in 
his  profession  ;  he  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Palmer  until  he  was  called  on  by  Sir.  Stevens 
to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  jar ;  he  had  no  animosity  against  him,  and  no  interest 
whatever  in  misrepresenting  the  matter. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — He  said  that  the  experiments  with  the  two  rabbits  were  made 
after  the  inquest. 

Lord  Campbell. — Certainly ;  it  cannot  matter  whether  tliey  were  made  before  or 
after,  if  they  are  witnesses  of  truth.  It  is  the  case  that  there  was  the  death  of  the 
animals  by  strychnine,  and  that  after  death  no  strychnine  could  be  found  in  the 
animals ;  and  if  the  experiments  had  been  made  this  morning,  the  effect  would  have  been 
the  same.  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  questioned  about  some  indiscreet  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  •  Lancet,'  and  some  indiscreet  conversation  which  he  had  with  the  editor  of  the 
'  Illustrated  Times ;'  but,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Rees,  that  imputation  does  not  exist,  and 
he  concurs  with  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  evidence  that  the  rabbits  were  killed  by  strychnine, 
and  that  although  they  did  everything  in  their  power,  according  to  their  skill  and  know- 
ledge, to  discover  the  strychnine,  as  they  did  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  jar,  yet 
no  strychnine  could  be  found.  (His  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Rees.)  You  wUl 
iudge  from  the  vomiting  that  took  place  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  at  Stafford, 
whether  antimony  may  have  been  administered  to  Cook  at  Shrewsbury  or  Stafford. 
Antimony  may  not  produce  death  ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  transaction,  and  deserves  your 
deliberate  consideration.  He  concurs  with  Dr.  Taylor  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
animals  were  poisoned  by  strychnia,  and  in  three  cases  they  were  unable  to  discover  it 

The^  n^cxt  witness  is  Mr.  Brande,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
(His  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brande  and  of  Professor  Christisoti,  wliom  his  Lord- 
shin  stated  was  hioxvn  to  lie  a  most  skilful  and  honourable  man.)  Then  comes  the  last  wit- 
ness Dr  John  Jackson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians.^  This  is  with  a 
view  to  show  what  is  the  common  course  of  natural  tetanus,  whether  idiopathic  or  trau- 
matic.   (HisLordshipreadtheevidenceof  Dr.  Jackson.)  a.a,        *  * 

Now  gentlemen,  this,  I  believe,  is  the  whole  ot  the  evidence  upon  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  and  we  will,  therefore,  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  eight  until.ten  dalock  to-morrow. 
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Lord  CAMPnELL.— Gentlemen  of  the  jmy,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  yesterday 
evening  I  had  finished  the  task  of  Uying  before  you  all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  ;  and  certainly  that  case,  if  not  answered,  does  present  for  your  consideration 
a  serious  case  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  appears  that  in  the  middle  of  November 
he  was  involved  in  pecuniaiy  diliiculties  of  the  most  formidable  nature :  he  had  engage- 
ments to  perform  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  wilhout  some  most  extraordinary  expe- 
dients ;  he  had  to  make  payments  for  which  he  was  unprepared ;  there  were  actions 
brought  against  both  himself  and  his  mother  upon  the  forged  acceptances  ;  he  had  no 
credit  in  any  quarter  upon  which  money  could  be  raised.  It  so  happened  that  at  that 
time  Cook,  the  deceased,  by  the  winning  of  the  race  on  the  13th  November,  became  the 
master  of  at  least  1000/.,  and  there  is  evidence  from  which  an  inference  may  be  drawn 
that  the  prisoner  formed  the  design  of  appropriat ingj  that  money  to  his  own  use,  and  that 
he  is  prepared  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  he  did  appropriate  that  money  to  the  payment  of  debts  for  which  he  alone 
was  liable.  There  is  evidence  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  drew  a  clieque  in 
the  name  of  Cook,  which  was  a  forgerj',  upon  which  to  obtain  payment  of  part  of  the 
money  which  was  due.to  Cook  ;  and  there  is  further  evidence  that  he  employed  Herring 
to  collect  money  on  the  Monday  and  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  Wliat  effect  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  survival  of  Cook,  under  such  circumstances,  you  are  to 
consider.  However,  it  appears  that  from  Cook's  death  he  contemplated  the  advantage 
of  obtainiiig  possession  of  the  horse  Polestar  which  had  belonged  to  Cook ;  and  you 
have  evidence  of  his  having  fabricated  a  document  which  was  to  declare  that  certain 
bills  of  exchange  with  which  it  appears  that  Cook  had  no  concern  were  negotiated  for 
Cook's  advantage,  and  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  derived  no  benefit  from  them. 
Gentlemen,  that  was  brought  forward  after  Cook's  d(!ath,  and  if  Cook  had  sur^dved,  that 
fraud  must  have  been  exposed.  End  might  have  been  punished.  Then,  gentlemen,  with 
respect  to  the  joint  liability  of  Cook  and  Palmer,  which  it  is  said  would  now  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  Palmer,  that  was  rather  a  distant  object ;  and  if  Palmer  had  got  possession 
of  all  Cook's  property  by  the  means  that  he  resorted  to,  he  would  not  have  been  a  suiferer 
by  his  death.  Then,  gentlemen,  as  to  thfe  important  question  whether  Cook  must  be 
supposed  to  have  died  by  natural  disease  or  by  poison.  You  have  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  other  most  skilful  and  honourable  men,  who  say  that  in  their 
opinion  he  did  not  die  from  natural  disease ;  they  kiiow  no  natural  disease  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  diseases  which  attack  the  human  frame  which  will  account  for  those  symp- 
toms. Further,  gentlemen,  the  witnesses  go  on  to  say  that  they  believe  that  the  symptoms 
that  were  exhibited  by  Cook  were  the  symptoms  of  strychnia,  that  they  were  what  would 
be  expected  from  strychnia,  and  that,  comparing  those  sjTuptoms  with  natural  tetanus 
they  do  not  correspond  with  it,  but  they  do  correspond  with  the  symptoms  brought  on  by 
a  man  being  poisoned  by  the  administration  of  strychnia.  Then,  gentlemen  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  that  no  strychnia  was  found  in  the  body,  that  is  for  you  to  consider 
and  no  doubt  you  will  pay  great  attention  to  it ;  but  there  is  no  point  of  law  accordinff 
to  which  the  poison  must  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased ;  and  all  that  we  knov 
respecting  tha  poison  not  being  in  the  body  of  Cook  is,  that  in  that  part  of  the  body  that 
was  analysed  by  Drs  IVlor  and  Rees  they  found  no  strychnia.  But  witnesses  ot"  great 
reputation  have  saul.  Dr.  Chnstison  among  the  number,  that  under  certain  circum- 


thcy  themselves  administered,  and  by  resortingX  thr;;re  m^^nslhir  rri^rem^ 
ployed  in  examining  the  body  of  Cook,  no  strychnia  could  be  found  ^ 

Ihen,  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  occurred  between  the  alleffed 
administration  of  the  strychnia  and  the  time  that  the  symptoms  appearl^the  evidefice 
seems  to  me  to  lead  to  this  conclusion,  that  although  where  it  is  admSered  to  iSs 
with  a  view  ot  making  experiments  and  with  a  view  of  observing  its  operation  as  auiddv 
as  possible,  it  generally  operates  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Jmman  fiance \S it  is^Zt  S 
the  siiape  of  pills,  and  that  wi    denond  upon  the  manner  it,  vvlii/i  \v,„r     -n  ^ 
pounded,  likewise  looking  to  the  sta?e  of  thMth'nrbod;  o 7 S  p  Jso^  t^o  wh'om  tW 
are  to  be  administered,  and  whether  there  may  or  may  not  have  hp?n  nnv  !]■  f^^^ 
penng  with  the  health  of  that  person.    Instance    are  deferred  to  wS'"'''^'"^ 
human  bodv,  a  greater  space  of  time  has  elapsed  than  in  thrcase  beTwrr,'  tiL 
tration  of  tiie  poison  and'the  symptoms  which  were  exhibited 

Mv  Sc,-jeant  Skea.-I  think  that  is  not  so  upon  the  evidence,  my  Lord 
Lord  CAi.PBEi,i,.-There  are  instances  referred  to  in  which  it  has  been  detected  ;  there 
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an'in Nerval """^^""^  *°  °^  '''''  ^^^'''^  *^«'<^       been  as  long 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.~l  believe  that  is  a  mistake. 

l^n^oT'^  CAMPnELi..-With  regard  to  there  being  no  blood  in  the  heart,  which  seems  to 
liave  been  relied  upon,  it  appears  that  the  result  is  this,  that  if  the  death  is  produced  by 
an  obstruction  of  the  respiratory  organs,  producing  asphyxia,  the  blood  is  found  in  the 
Jieart;  but  if  it  be  produced  by  a  spasm  upon  the  heart  itself,  the  heart  contracts,  the 
blood  is  expelled,  and  no  blood  is  found  after  death.  Now,  taking  the  evidence  before 
us,  there  are  two  instances  where  that  took  place. 

Theii,  gentlemen,  we  have  to  look  to  the  evidence  as  it  implicates  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  You  must  consider  the  evidence,  to  show  that  he  must  have  tampered  with  the 
health  of  the  deceased,  by  administering  something  to  him  in  the  brandy-and-water  in 
the  broth,  and  in  the  other  things  which  were  administered  to  him  at  llugeley  One 
part  of  the  broth  was  taken  by  Elizabeth  Mills,  as  she  swears,  and  the  consequence 
which  followed,  according  to  her  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  Lavinia  Barnes,  was 
that  she  was  taken  ill  with  a  vomiting  in  the  stomach  as  Cook  the  deceased  had  been.  ' 

Then,  gentlemen,  you  have  antimony  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased  ;  antimony, 
which  would  show  that  tartar  emetic,  producing  vomiting,  had  been  administered,  and 
it  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  that  that  substance  was  found  in  his  body— from  what  source 
you  are  to  say  from  the  evidence  before  you. 

Then,  gentlemen,  comes  the  more  direct  evidence  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  if  you 

beli  eve  the  witnesses,  procured  this  very  poison  on  the  Monday  and  on  the  Tuesday  

three  grains  I  thiiric  on  the  Monday,  and  six  on  the  Tuesday.  For  what  purpose  was 
that  obtained  ?  The  evidence  of  the  witness  who  swears  to  the  poison  being  obtained  on 
the  Monday  is  impeached,  but  no  impeachment  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
who  swears  to  the  poison  being  sold  by  him  on  the  Tuesday  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
You  have  no  account  of  that  poison :  what  was  the  intention  with  which  it  was  purchased, 
and  what  was  the  application  of  it,  you  are  to  infer.  Then,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  not  pay  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  there 
are  some  instances  of  his  conduct,  which  you  will  say  whether  they  belong  to  what  might 
be  expected  from  an  innocent  or  a  guilty  man.  He  was  eager  to  have  the  body  fastened 
down  in  the  coiBn.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  betting-book,  there  "is  certainly  evidence 
from  which  you  may  infer  that  he  did  get  possession  of  the  betting-book,  that  he 
abstracted  it  and  concealed  it.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  omit  his  conduct  in 
trying  to  bribe  the  postboy  to  overturn  the  carriage  in  which  the  jar  was  being  conveyed, 
to  be  analyzed  in  London,  and  from  which  evidence  might  be  obtained  of  his  guilt. 
Again,  you  find  him  tampering  with  the  postmaster,  and  procuring  from  the  postmaster 
the  opening  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  been  examining  the  contents  of  the 
jar,  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  attorney  employed  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Stevens.  And  then, 
gentlemen,  you  have  tampering  with  the  coroner,  and  trying  to  induce^  him  to  procure 
a  verdict  from  the  coroner's  jury,  which  would  amount  to  an  acquittal.  These  are 
serious  matters  for  your  consideration,  but  you,  and  you  alone,  will  say  what  inference 
is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  If  not  answered,  they  certainly  present  a  serious  case  for 
your  consideration.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  answer  is  satisfactory.  _  Either  you 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is  insufficient,  or  you 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  answer  to  it  is  satisfactory. 

Then,  gentlemen,  that  answer  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  of  the  medical  evidence; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  evidence  of  facts.  "With  regard  to  the  medical  evidence,  I  must 
say  that  there  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
high  honour  and  solid  integrity  and  proved  scientific  knowledge,  who  came  here 
only  to  speak  the  truth  and  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice.  You  may  be  of 
opinion  that  others  came,  whose  object  was  to  procure  an  acquittal  of  the  prisoner. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  material,  in  the  due  administration  of  justice,  that  a  witness  should 
not  be  turned  into  an  advocate,  any  more  than  an  advocate  should  be  turned  int^o  a 
witness.  It  is  for  you  to  say,  whether  some  of  those  who  were  caUed  on  the  part  ot 
the  prisoner,  did  not  belong  to  the  category  which  I  described  as  witnesses  becoming 

Gentlemen,  the  first  witness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  was  Mr.  Thomas  Nunneley. 
r  The  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nunneley  and  the  docntments  therein  rferred'o.} 
You  will  recollect  what  he  says,  and  you  Nvill  form  your  opinion  as  to  the  weight  that  is  lo 
be  given  to  it.    He  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  give  his  evidence  in  f. '""""er  "ot  qmte 
becoming  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  you  will  give  all  attenhon  o  the  facts  to 
which  hi  refers  in  the  evidence  he  gave.    He  differs  vei7  matenalb^  in 
opinion  from  several  of  the  mtnesses  who  were  examined  on  the  P'^f^°J*^t?,PXn  there 
He  speaks  of  there  being  an  extraordinary  rigidity  of  tlie  I'ody^ftei  death  whe^^^^^ 
has  been  a  death  of  this  description,  with  otl^er  symptoms  and  he  at ti^c^i^^^^^^^ 
importance  to  the  heart  being  empty,  but  you  will  say  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached 

'Mr?^wTmam  Herapath,  professor  of  chemistry  '  H^em^" 

called  (the  learned  Judge  read  tlie  examination  in  chief  of  Mr.  Heravath).    He  seems  tp 
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differ  from  Mr  Nunneley  with  respect  to  the  rigidity  produced  by  this  poison  (the  leanled 
J^Z  tZZd  the  remainder  of  L  witnesses  evidence).  Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Uerapath 
is  a  ^4r^skilM  chemist,  and,  1  have  no  doubt,  he  spolce  sincerely  what  he  thought,  and 
wha  wYs  his  opinion,  thLt  when  there  has  been  death  by  strychnme,  strych  nme  oug^^^^^^^^ 
be  discovered  :  but  it  seems  he  intimated  an.opinion  on  this  very  case  of  Cook,  "lat  'here 
ndghrhave  been  strychnine,  and  that  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  use  the  proper  means  to  detect 
iTNoTthe  only  evidence  that  we  have  in  this  case  that  there  was  no  strychnine  is 
the  ana  Vs^  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees  that  they  did  not  discover  it.  As  1  before 
pointed  out  to  you  in  two  other  cases,  in  which  there  certainly  had  been  poisoning  by 
strychnine,  the  result  was  the  same— they  could  not  discover  it. 

Then  the  next  witness  is  Mr.  Rogers,  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  George  s  School  ot 
Medicine,  in  London  (the  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  oj  Mr.  Rogers).  JSow  tli  s  is  a 
geiitlemaA  whom  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt;  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
facts  that  he  stated,  and  that  he  does  sincerely  entertain  tlie  opinion  that  he  expresses , 
and,  according  to  his  evidence,  where  there  has  been  strychnine  mixed  with  impure 
matter,  it  may  be  expected  that  it  would  be  detected  by  skilful  experimentalists,  and  by 
using  the  proper  tests.  Then'Dr.  Letheby  is  called  ;  he  is  the  medical  oflicer  of  health 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  of  the  London  Hospital  {the  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  oJ 
Dr.  Li-theby).  Now  then,  gentlemen,  I  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Letheby  speaks  sincerely, 
and  according  to  his  experience  and  opinion,  b\it  he  does  say  truly  that  cases  vary  verv 
much,  and  that  there  may  be  cases  which  he  calls  "  exceptional,"  alluding  to  the  case  ot 
the  lady  at  Romsey  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  the  fau:  result,  that  enough  ot  this  disease 
is  not  known  to  be  aware  of  all  its  varieties,  and  that  any  peculiarity  that  may  arise 
where  there  is  strong  probability  of  strychnine  having  been  admimstered  would  not  be 
anything  like  conclusive  evidence  to  rebut  that  result. 

Then  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  examined  {the  learned 
Judge  here  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gray).  Now,  gentlemen,  here  you  have  a  case  of  what  is 
called  idiopathic  tetanus;  but  you  are  to  say,  whether  from  this  you  can  infer  that  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Cook  was  idiopathic  tetanus.  The  great  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  me  to 
show  that  it  was  not  idiopathic  any  more  than  traumatic  tetanus  ;  but  that  whatever  form 
of  disease  it  might  be,  it  would  not  be  idiopathic  tetanus ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  symp- 
toms vary  most  materifeUy  in  their  appearance  from  the  case  that  is  here  detailed  in  the 
dm  ation  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  course  of  events. 

The  next  witness  that  was  called  was  Mr.  Brown  Ross,  house-surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital.  {IVie  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ross.)  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
know  for  what  purpose  the  case  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ross  was  brought  before  you,  unless 
to  lead  to  an  inference  that  Mr.  Cook's  was  a  case  of  tetanus  of  the  same  sort  with  this, 
which  is  here  described,  because  this  was  tetanus  ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  intended  that 
you  are  to  infer  that  Mr.  Cook's  was  of  the  same  description ;  but  whether  you  call  it 
idiopathic  or  traumatic,  it  was  a  case  of  tetanus — was  directly  to  be  ascribed  to  wounds 
which  were  upon  his  body,  and  which  are  here  described.  No  such  wounds  were  upon 
the  body  of  Mr.  Cook  ;  and  other  witnesses  who  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the  defence 
say  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  tetanus  at  all ;  but  then,  even  in  this  case  that  has  been 
described,  you  see  there  were  the  symptoms  so  nearly  approaching  those  of  strychnine, 
that  strychnine  was  suspected,  but  there  was  no  ground  for  it ;  and  in  the  case  described 
there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  strychnine  could  by  possibility  be  the  cause  of 
death. 

Then  the  next  witness  is  Mr.  Mantell ;  he  speaks  to  the  same  case.  He  is  one  of  the 
house-surgeons  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  he  says,  "  I  saw  the  case  spoken  to  by  the 
last  witness;  he  died  of  tetanus  produced  by  the  sores  on  the  arm." 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  the  next  witness  is  a  witness  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  sin- 
cerity which  he  exhibited,  I  mean  Dr.  Wrightson.  (  The  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Wrightson.)  Now,  gentlemen,  this  witness,  who,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  a  most  scientific 
and  a  very  honourable  man,  speaks  as  a  man  of  science,  and,  according  to  him,  the 
poison  would  be  found  in  the  body;  but '-he  speaks  with  proper  caution,  and  upon  his 
evidence  you  ought  to  say  whether,  under  particular  circumstances,  it  might  not  be  dis- 
coverable, or  whether  the  person  seeking  for  it  might  fail  to  employ  the  proper  means  for 
detecting  it  in  the  body. 

Then  comes  Mr.  Partridge,  a  most  respectable  gentleman,  who  says  he  has  been  many 
years  in  practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  is  professor  of  anatomy  at  King's  College.  {The 
learned  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Partridge  )  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  here  the 
opinion  of  a  very  respectable  witness  as  to  the  different  topics  that  he  touches  upon  ;  and 
tha  most  important  one  is,  that  he  thinks  that  the  symptoms  that  were  exhibited  did  not 
correspond  with  what  he  should  expect  from  strychnine;  but  he  speaks  from  his  own 
experience ;  and  you  have  it  from  the  other  witnesses  that  the  symptoms  vary  considerably 
in  different  cases.  *  j  j 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  Gay,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  {The  learned  Judge  then  read  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Gag).  Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  a  case,  you  see,  of  tetanus  arising  from  the  toe 
being  smashed  ;  and  it  seems  to  mc,  although,  of  course,  you  will  form  your  own 
opinion  upon  it,  bears  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  case  of  Cook  with  regard  to  whom  no 
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such  cause  could  lie  assigned.  Again,  c^eiUlemon,  he  says,  what  is  very  material,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  given  state  of  tetanus  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
■without  collateral  evidence,  to  ascribe  the  tetanic  disease  to  any  cause  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  as  to  the  cause.  But  you  will  form  your  own  opinion  upon  it.  He  says, 
without  collateral  evidence  it  would  be  diiticult,  if  not  impossible.  Therefore  you  arc  to 
look  to  collateral  evidence  ;  and  if  the  collateral  evidence  would  impute  the  sj'mptf.ms 
of  tetanic  convulsions  to  any  particular  cause,  according  to  this  witness  that  cause  may 
he  assigned.  That  I  say  with  a  view  to  get  what  is  called  the  moral  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  person,  and  with  regard  to  what  he  may  have  done, 
or  what  he  may  have  had  in  his  possession. 

Now  comes  Dr.  M'Donald.  (  The  learned  Judge  then  read  tlie  evidence  of  Dr.  McDonald 
and  the  documejits  referred  to  therein.')  Then,  lierc  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  M'Donald, 
and  you  will  observe  that  he  gives  an  account  of  experiments  he  made  for  the  prisoner, 
and  you  '"'ill  see  the  lengths  to  which  he  goes  in  adopting  a  new  form  of  disease  of 
epilepsy  with  these  complications.  He  says  that  this  might  be,  and  he  believes  that  it 
did,  from  mental  excitement,  or  from  moral  excitement,  or  from  sensual  excitement ;. 
and  you  are  to  say  what  weight  you  give  to  that  evidence,  compared  with  the  witnesses 
who  have  given  evidence  before  you. 

The  next  witness  is  John  Bainbridge,  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Officer  at 
St.  Martin's  Workhouse.  (TAe  Icarnrd  Judge  read  the  evideyice  of  Dr.  Bainhridge^ 
The  object  of  this  witness's  evidence  seems  to  be  to  induce  j'ou  to  believe  that  this  was  a 
case  of  epilepsy,  and  from  the  symptoms  you  will  say  whether  you  can  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edward  Steady,  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  In 
practice  at  Chatham.  (The  learned  Judge  then  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Steady.)  The 
case  referred  to  by  this  witness  seems  to  be  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus;  and  you  will 
say,  if  it  were  idiopathic,  whether  the  course  of  it  in  the  slightest  degree  resembles  the 
symptoms  of  Cock  the  deceased. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Robinson,  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  is  a  licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Dispensary 
and  Fever  Hospital.  {The  learned  Judge  then  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Robinson).  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  have  this  respectable  physician,  who  gives  an  aStount  from  which  you 
are  called  to  infer  that  Cook's  case  was  a  case  of  epilepsy.  He  saj^s  he  should  only  take 
it  to  be  epilepsy  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  strychnine  being  administered.  He  says 
that  all  the  symptoms  described  by  Jones  on  the  Tuesday  night  are  consistent  with 
strychnine  :  and,  with  regard  to  epilepsy,  he  says  no  case  where  epilepsy  had  existed 
would  cause  death  without  a  loss  of  consciousness.  Cook,  you  will  remember  remained 
conscious  to  the  last,  and  you  will  say  whether,  upon  the  evidence  that  is  laid  before  you, 
there  was  or  was  not  what  is  called  in  medical  language  a  bending  of  the  body,  whidft 
is  characteristic  of  tetanus,  and  what  the  witnesses  have  described  as  being  inconsistent 

■with  epilepsy.  .       .     „  •  ^,    /.  j.  i-  '   :„„ 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Richardson,  who  now  brings  m,  for  the  first  time,  angina 
pectoris  as  a  disease  of  which  it  may  be  presumed  Cook   died.    {T!ie  evidence  of 
Dr.  Richardson  was  then  read  by  his  Lordship.)    Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  to  attend 
to  this  case :  the  witness,  who  seems  most  highly  respectable,  says  this  case  be  ng 
detailed  by  him,  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  strychnine,  and  that,  if  he  naa 
known  as  much  of  strychnine  then  as  he  does  now,  he  would  have  made  an^^f 
see  whether  strychnin^  was  in  the  body.    The  great  question  that  I  propounded  for  your 
consideration  was,  whether  Cook's  symptoms  were  consistent  with  strychnine  aiid  ^^ 
they  were  not,  theli  the  conclusion  would  be  m  favour  of  the  pnsoner ;  ^u^  ^  "lej  >vere 
consistent  with  strychnine,  then  you  are  not  upon  that  alone  to  f'X 
against  him;  but 'you  are  to  consider  the  other  evidence  and  see^^ether  the  ^d^^^^ 
a?ose  from  strychnine  or  not.    Dr.  Wrightson  is  «<=''"e'lv'^"'l  .J?"',f  , /J^^^^^^ 
opinion,  when^tiychnine  is  entirely  absorbed  in  t^ie  system  i    is       used  .cqual^^ 
throughout  the  entire  system.    (  The  evidence  of  Dr.  ^^^^ht^^^J'^'^'Z^^^^^^ 
shin  ^    Dr  WriH'htson  is  a  philosopher,  and,  as  a  man  of  science,  he  speaks  caution, 
ai^SjouhavTheardhis  evi^dence.^W  says  .^^^^^^Zx^^l^^^ 
cient  to  destroy  life,  and  then  a  long  interval  elapsed  bct.^een  he  takm^^^^^ 
and  death,  the  more  complete  would  he  the  absorption,  and  the  less  chance  there  won 
be  of  finding  it  in  the  stomach.  »  ^     .  i„„„  liver 

3Ir.  Serjeant  Shee.-l  think  he  said  he  would  expect  to  find  it  in  the  spleen,  the  hver, 

and  the  blood.  •  .  i       +1,0  livfr  nnrJ 

Lord  CAMPBELL.- Yes  ;  "  I  should  look  for  it  elsewhere,  in  the  spleen,  the  h^er,  and 

^''^iln' comes  Catherine  Watson,  and  she  says  she  lives  at  Garnkirk,  near  Glasgow. 
(The  evidence  of  Catherine  Watson  was  then  read  by  ''''' Lojd^'''P-)      „       ,    College,  Bir- 
^    Then  comci  Mr.  Oliver  Pemberton  I^octurcr  on  Anatomy^a^^^^^ 
minghnm,  and  Surgeon  of  the  General  Hospital,  {fhs  LorM^P       /-^"^  his  opinion,  an 
evicLce.)     The  evidence  of  this  w  tness  ''"b'  go'^s    o  shoj  that  m  m^^^^^ 
examination  of  the  body  at  that  time  was  not  of  much  ^  alue,  acu 
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means  of  comingto  a  satisfactory  opinion ,  differing  in  opinion,  therefore  /rom  ^others  t^^^^^^^ 
had  been  called!  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  close  of  the  medical  evidence  on  behalt  ot  the  pri 
aoner,  and  I  think  it  may  be  now  convenient  that  the  Court  should  adjourn  for  a  short  time. 
The  Court  then  adj  owned  for  a  short  time. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  having  finished  the  medical  evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,  >tc  now  come  to  witnesses  who  speak  to  facts,  and  the  first  is  fienry 
Matthews,  ami  he  says,  "  I  am  inspector  of  police  at  the  Euston  Square  Railway  Station 
I  was  stationed  there  on  Monday  the  19th  of  November  last-  At  two  o  clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  a  traan  left  London  which  would  stop  at  Rugeley.  IS  o  train  atter 
that  hour  stops  at  Kugeley."  Now,  he  could  not  have  gone  by  that  train,  for  he  was 
seen  in  London  after  that  hour.  No  train  after  that  stops  at  Kuge  ey ;  the  express, 
which  does  not  stop  at  Kugeley,  left  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  due  at  Stafiord  at 
forty-two  minutes  past  eight,  and  it  did  not  arrive  till  forty-five  minutes  past  eight. 
Therefore,  if  the  prisoner  went  by  the  express,  he  could  not  well  have  been  at  liugeley 
before  ten  o'clock,  for  it  is  ten  miles  off.  Whether  there  is  any  intermediate  mode  ot 
getting  on  by  means  of  Lichfield  or  Birmingham  may  be  doubted.  I  think  it  may  be 
probably  taken  that  he  went  by  the  express. 

Joseph  Foster  was  then  called.  You  see  that  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prisoner, 
however  strong,  say  that  Cook  was  in  very  bad  health  before  this,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  in  bad  health  this  witness  is  called.  {His  Lordship  read  Mr.  Foster's  evidence.)  1 
must  say  this  is  very  slender  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  health  which 
might  produce  tetanus  or  any  such  disorder  as  has  been  described.  All  the  witness 
can  speak  to  is  a  sick  headache  on  the  occasion  that  he  mentions. 

Then  George  Myatt  is  called,  who  is  one  of  the  persons  you  will  remember  who  was 
at  the  Raven  Hotel  on  the  Saturday  night,  having  been  in  the  room  when  the  brandy- 
and-water  was  taken  by  Cook.  {His  Lo'  dship  read  the  evidence  of  Georc/e  Myatt.)  Now, 
the  materiality  of  the  evidence  of  this  witness  seems  to  be  to  show  that  Palmer  could  not 
have  left  the  room  where  they  were  sitting  to  have  brought  any  such  ingredient  as  sug- 
gested, and  to  have  given  anything  of  that  sort  to  Cook  in  the  evening.  His  evidence 
upon  that  subject  is  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
and  is  not  consistent  with  Mrs.  Brooks's  evidence  ;  but  you  will  have  to  judge  between 
them :  that  there  was  this  sign  which  is  described  by  the  prosecutor's  witnesses  this  evi- 
dence corroborates ;  that  Cook  did  drink  of  his  brandy-and-water,  and  immediately  com- 
plained that  there  was  sonriething  in  it^that  it  was  tasted,  and  that  one  of  them  said  that 
there  was  not  enough  there  to  judge  of  it — seems  proved  by  this  witness  in  corroboration 
of  the  evidence  given  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

John  Sargeant  is  the  next  witness  called.  (  TIte  evidence  of  John  Sargeant  was  then  read 
bt/  his  Lords/lip.)  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  this  evidence  induces 
you  to  believe  that  Cook  at  the  time  when  he  had  these  attacks  was  in  bad  health,  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  you  have  heard  on  the  other  side  ;  and  as  to  this  cayenne  pepper- 
nut,  you  see  it  would  have  happened  to  any  of  you,  if  you  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
swallow  the  nut,  and  you  would  have  exhibited  the  same  symptoms. 

Next,  gentlemen,  comes  a  very  material  witness,  who,  if  he  were  to  be  believed, 
would  be  very  important,  particularly  upon  one  part  of  the  case, — I  mean  Jeremiah 
Smith :  and  you,  having  heard  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  the  examination  and  cross- 
examination,  are  to  say  what  faith  or  reliance  you  can  place  upon  his  testimony.  {His 
•LordMp  read  a  portion  of  Mr.  Smitli'a  evidence.)  Now,  gentlemen,  this  would  show,  if 
true,  that  the  genuine  and  very  identical  pills  that  Bamford  had  made,  and  in  the  state 
in  which  he  had  prepared  them,  were  taken  by  Cook  before  Palmer  arrived  from  London 
at  Rugeley,  or  at  any  rate  before  he  came  to  the  Talbot  Arms.  {His  Lordship  then  read 
the  remainder  of  tlie  examination  of  Mr.  Smith.)  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  you  can  place  reliance  upon  such  testimony.  You  saw  how  he  conducted  himself 
in  the  witness-box,  and  how  he  at  last  denied  that  tlie  signature  to  the  instrument  which 
he  purported  to  have  attested,  and  which  he  received  from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was 
in  his  handwriting.  He  said  it  was  like  it,  but  it  was  not  his  .handwritjng.  Then  it 
appears  that  he  did  receive  5Z.,  and  you  are  to  say  whether  it  was  not  clearly  for  attesting 
that  very  assignment.  The  counterfoil  of  the  cheque  for  5/.,  from  William  Palmer  the 
prisoner,  is  shown  him  ;  and  with  that  piece  of  paper  he  goes  to  the  bank  and  receives 
the  bl.  Can  you  believe  a  man  who  so  disgraces  himself  in  the  witness-box  ?  It  is  for 
you  to  say  wliat  faith  you  can  place  in  a  witness  who,  by  his  own  admission,  engaged  in 
such  fraudulent  proceedings.  We  are  now  upon  veracity,  and  you  are  to  say  whether 
_  you  can  believe  a  witness  who  at  last  acknowledges  that  he  had  been  applied  to  and  had 
been  engaged  in  procuring  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  Walter  Palmer,  who  had  been  a 
bankrupt  six  years  before,  and  who  liad  no  means  of  living  except  by  the  allowance  of 
his  friends  and  an  allowance  made  to  him  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Again,  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  proposal  to  insure  the  life  of 
Bates  for  10,000/.  Bates  being  at  that  time  superintending  the  stables  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  living  in  lodgings  at  6a-.  Gd.  a-weck,  apparently  having  no  property,  and  nothing 
depending  upon  his  life,  his  life  was  to  be  insured  for  10,000/.  Smith  gets  himself 
appointed  agent  to  an  insurance-office,  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  he  proposes 
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the  insurance  to  be  accepted  by  the  office  which  he  represents ;  and  can  you  believe  such 
a  witness  who  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  engaged  in  such  fraudulent  proceed- 
ings, and  who,  now  being  examined  upon  his  oath,  denies  the  handwriting  of  his  own 
attestation  to  that  document.  Gentlemen,  of  his  credit  you  are  to  judge.  His  evidence 
would  be  material  as  to  what  took  place  on  the  Monday  night,  because  it  would  show  that 
the  pills  that  Cook  took  that  night  were  taken  as  they  had  been  prepared  by  Bamford 
and  before  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  had  any  opportunity  to  substitute  others  for  them 
in  the  pill-box.  Such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  wliat  took  place  on  the  Tuesday.  If  it 
stood  there,  and  if  it  were  believed,  it  would  be  evidence  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar;  and  you  are  to  say  whether  you  believe  it,  or,  if  you  disbelieve  it,  what  effect  it  has 
upon  the  other  testimony  that  has  been  brought  forward. 

Gentlemen,  the  only  other  evidence  that  has  been  given  is  a  letter  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Saunders  was  called  upon  his  subpoena,  but  did  not 
answer  ;  but  there  was  given  in  evidence  a  letter  from  Cook  to  Palmer,  dated  4th  January, 
1855,  in  these  words  (his  Lordsfdp  read  the  letter).  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  clearly  in  evi- 
dence, and  is  not  disputed,  that  Cook  and  Palmer  the  prisoner  had  transactions  in  betting 
together,  but  there  is  also  evidence  given  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  very  large 
pecuniary  dealings  with  which  ('ook  had  no  concern— he  bad-borrowed  those  large  sums 
from  Pratt  and  Wright  upon  bills  which  purported  to  be  accepted  by  his  mother,  but 
which  were  in  fact  forgeries. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  You  are 
to  say  how  far  that  affects,  in  your  opinion,  the  case  made  by  the  prosecution.  As  far  as 
the  pecuniary  transactions  between  the  parties  are  concerned,  you  will  observe  that  the 
case  remains  unchanged,  and  with  respect  to  the  motive  that  the  prisoner  might  have 
been  actuated  by;  but,  then,  gentlemen,  comes  that  most  important  question,  whether 
the  symptoms  of  the  deceased  were  consistent  with  death  by  poisoning  by  stryclmine. 
You  "will  say  whether  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  is  altered  by  the  evidence  given  oa 
the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Several  of  the  witnesses  called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  seem 
to  admit  (although,  of  course,  you  will  form  j'our  own  judgment  upon  it)  that  those 
symptoms  were  consistent  with  strychnine,  although,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  tcJ  show 
that  strychnine  was  administered,  they  would  not  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Then,  wdth  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  you  have  the  witness  Myatt,  who  gives  a 
different  account  of  what  took  place  at  the  Raven,  when  the  brandy-and-water  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dosed  ;  and  you  have  the  witness  Jeremiah  Smith  with  respect  to 
■what  took  place  when  the  prisoner  returned  from  London  to  Rugeley  on  the  Monday 
night.  You  will  say  whether  you  can  rely  upon  that,  so  as  to  alter  any  opinion  that 
you  had  formed  previously  to  that  evidence  being  given.  The  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
remains  with  no  answer  whatever  given  to  it,  with  regard  to  what  took  place  about 
the  anxiety  which  he  displayed  to  have  the  body  speedily  fastened  up,  with  respect  to  the 
betting-book,  and  with  respect  to  the  tampering  with  the  postboy,  and  with  respect  to 
the  tampering  with  the  coroner.  Gentlemen,  above  all,  no  explanation  has  been  given 
of  the  strychnine  purchased  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  which  it  has  been  proved  he  pur- 
chased, and  which  proof  stands  uncontradicted ;  no  evidence  has  been  given  of  any  pur- 
pose to  which  that  was  to  be  applied,  and  no  explanation  has  been  given  of  what  became 
of  that  poison. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  is  now  in  your  hands ;  and,  unless  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
a  clear  conviction  has  been  brought  to  your  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  your 
duty  to  acquit  him.  You  are  not  to  proceed  even  upon  a  strong  suspicion  ;  there  must 
be  the  strongest  conviction  in  your  minds  that  he  was  guilty  of  this  offence ;  and  if 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  remaining  in  your  mind,  you  will  give  him  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt ;  but  if  you  come  to  a  clear  conviction  that  he  was  guilty,  you  will  not  be 
deterred  from  doing  your  duty  by  any  considerations  such  as  have  been  suggested  to  you. 
You  will  remember  the  oath  that  you  have  taken,  and  you  will  act  accordingly. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  performed  my  task;  you  have  now  to  discharge  yours,  and  may  Otod 
direct  you  to  a  right  finding. 

Mr.  Sei-Jeant  Shee.—Yonr  Lordship  stated  to  the  jury  that  the  question  for  them  to 
consider  was,  whether  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward- 
Lord  CAMPBEiiL. — That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iee.— Your  Lordship  has  not  put  any  other,-w'hether  tilie  evidence  that 
has  been  brought  forward  is  consistent  with  the  death  of  Cook  by  strychnine  I  subnut 
to  your  Lordship  that  that  is  not  the  question  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

Lord  CAMPBELU-Serjeant  Shee,  that  is  not  the  question  that  I  have  submitted  to  the . 
jury  ;  it  is  a  question.  1  told  them  that  unless  they  considered  that  the  symptoms  «ere 
consistent  with  death  by  strychnine  they  ought  to  acquit  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.  -It  is  my  duty,  my  Lord,  not  to  be  deterred  by       "P'^f^'T^  « 
displeasure  at  my  stating  it;  I  am  accountable  not         to  your  Lordsh^^^^^^^^^ 
accountable  to  a  much  higher  tribunal;  and  I  am  bound  to  submit  o  jc   v^ hat  occ^ 
to  me  to  be  the  proper  question  to  be  put  to  the  jury  m  t'»%<'''«^T'* 'l.^X.^mi^^^^^^^ 
duty  to  overrule  it  if  you  think  proper.    I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the  quesUon, 
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whether  the  symptoms  of  Cook's  disease  were  consistent  with  ^ea,th  by  strychnine,  is  a 
wrong  question,  unless  it  is  followed  by  this — "  and  inconsistent  with  death  by  other 
and  natural  causes,"— and  that  the  question  should  be,  whether  the  medical  evidence 
establishes  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  death  of  Cook  by  strychnine— it  is  my  duty 
to  submit  that  to  your  Lordship. 

Mr.  Baron  Aldebson. — That  you  have  done  already. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iee. — I  don't  understand  what  your  Lordship  means — that  1  have  done 
it  already,  or  his  Lordship  has  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Bauon  Alderson.— You  said  so  in  your  speech. 

Mr.  James. — Just  so,  my  Lord ;  I  did  not  like  to  interfere,  but  this  is  really  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  speech  for  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  S/iee.  —It  is  no  recapitulation  of  the  speech  at  all. 

Lord  Campbell.— Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  did  not  submit  to  you  that  the  question 
upon  which  your  verdict  alone  was  to  turn  was  ^yhether  the  symptoms  of  Cook  were 
consistent  with  death  by  stryc'"inine,  but  I  said  that  that  was  a  most  material^  question 
for  you ;  and  I  desired  you  to  consider  that  question  with  a  view  to  guide  your  judgment 
as  to  whether  he  died  from  natural  disease,  or  whether  he  did  not  die  by  poison,  by 
strychnine  administereil  by  the  prisoner.  Then  I  went  on  to  say  that  if  you  were  of 
opinion  that  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  death  from  strychnine,  you  should  go 
on  to  consider  the  other  evidence  given  in  the  case,  whether  strychnine  had  been 
administered  to  him ;  and  whether  strychnine  had  been  administered  to  him  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  and  those  are  the  questions  that  I  again  put  to  you.  If  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  symptoms  were  consistent  with  the  strychnine,  do  you 
believe  from  the  evidence  that  it  was  strychnine,  and  do  you  believe  that  that  strychnine 
was  administered  by  the  prisoner  at  tlie  bar  ?  Do  not  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  unless  j'ou 
brlieve  that  the  strychnine  was  administered  to  the  deceased  by  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.    But  if  you  believe  that,  it  is  your  duty  to  God  and  man  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns. — Gentlemen,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  consider  your 
verdict. 

T/ie  Foreman. — ^We  wish  to  retire,  my  Lord. 

The  jury  retired  at  eighteen  minutes  past  two,  and  returned  into  Court  at  twenty- 
four  minutes  to  four. 

The  jury  having  answered  to  their  names. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  said — Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  ? 
The  Foreman. — "We  have. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns.— J)o  you  find  the  prisoner  Guiltg  or  Not  Guilty  ? 
The  Foi  'ejnau. — "We  find  the  prisoner  GUILTY. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns.— Vrisoner  at  the  bar,  you  stand  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  wilful  murder ;  what  have  you  to  say  why  the  Court  should  not  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  you  according  to  law  ?    The  prisoner  made  ?io  ansuier. 

The  usual  proclamation  for  silence  having  been  made,  and  the  Judges  having  put  on 

Lord  Campbell  said  :— "William  Pahner,  after  a  long  and  impartial  trial  you  have 
been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  your  country  of  the  crime  of  wilful  murder.  In  that  verdict 
my  two  learned  brothers,  who  have  so  anxiousjy  watched  this  trial,  and  myself  entirely 
concur,  and  consider  that  verdict  altogether  satisfactory.  The  case  is  attended  with 
such  circumstances  of  aggravation  that  I  do  not  dare  to  touch  upon  them  Whether  it 
IS  the  first  and  only  offence  of  this  sort  which  you  have  committed  is  certainly  known 
only  to  Qod  and  your  own  conscience.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  familiarity  with  the 
means  of  death  should  be  shown  without  long  experience  ;  but  for  this  offence  of  which 
you  have  been  found  guilty  your  life  is  forfeited.  You  must  prepare  to  die  :  and  I  trust 
that,  as  you  can  expect  no  mercy  in  this  world,  you  will,  by  repentance  of  your  crimes 
seek  to  obtain  mercy  from  Almighty  God.  The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  you 
have  been  tried,  and  under  which  you  have  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  this  Court  at 
your  own  request,  gives  leave  to  the  Court  to  direct  that  the  sentence  under  such  cir 
cumstances  shall  be  executed  either  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  or  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed.    We  think  that,  for  the  sake  of 

this  terrible  example  will  deter  others  from  committing  such  atrocious  crimes  and  tha 
It  will  be  seen  that  whatever  art,  or  caution,  or  experience  may  accompTi  h  such  an 
offence  will  be  detected  and  punished.   However  destructive  pofsons  m^y  be  ut  so 
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ordained  by  Providence  that  there  are  means  for  (lie  safety  of  His  creatures,  for  detecting 
and  punishing  those  wlio  administer  them.  I  again  implore  you  to  repent  and  prepare 
for  the  awful  change  which  awaits  you.  I  will  not  seek  to  harrow  up  your  feelings  by 
any  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  of  this  foul  mui'der.  I  will  content  myself 
now  with  passing  upon  you  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  is,  that  you  be  taken  hence 
to  tlie  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  thence  removed  to  the  gaol  of  the  county  of  Stafford, 
the  county  in  which  the  offence  of  which  you  are  justly  convicted  was  committed;  and 
tliat  you  be  taken  thence  to  a  place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
you  be  dead  ;  and  that  your  body  be  afterwards  buried  witJiin  the  precincts  of  the  prison 
in  which  you  shall  be  last  confined  after  your  conviction  ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  your  soul.    Amen  I 

The  prisoner  was  immediately  removed  from  the  dock. 

Mr.  James. — I  have  to  apply  to  your  Lordship  that  the  bills  of  exchange  which  have 
been  given  in  evidence  and  proved  to  be  forgeries  may  be  impounded  by  your  Lord- 
ship's officer. 

Lord  Campbeli/. — Be  it  so.  (^Turning  then  to  the  Junj!)  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
beg  in  the  name  of  the  country  to  return  to  you  the  wannest  thanks  wliich  you  deserve 
for  your  valuable  services.  Your  conduct  upon  this  trial  lias  been  most  exemplary.  I 
regret  exceedingly  to  think  of  the  privations  that  you  have  suffered,  and  of  the  loss  to 
which  you  may  have  been  liable.  1  believe  that  you  are  all  engaged  in  business,  and  the 
most  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  must  have  arisen  to  you  ;  but  I  am  sorrj'  to  say  that 
I  have  no  means  whatever  of  remunerating  you  for  that  loss.  I  can  only  hope  that  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  recollection  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  your  duty. 

I  beg  also  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  this  trial  has  been  conducted,  both  as  regards  comfort  and  decency  ; 
and  I  think  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  those  thanks  which  l  now  offer  them. 


The  prisoner  was  executed 'at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  June  14,  1856, 
in  fi-out  of  Stafford  gaoL  He  reiterated  that  he  was  "  innocent  of  poisoning  Cook 
by  strychnine." 


List  or  Witnesses. 
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